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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION. 


A H^iNBiCAp under which students of Public Administration in Australia labour 
is the absence of text-books and general works of reference dealing with 
local political systems and governmental methods. Biographies, memoirs, hand- 
books, and political studies revealing the springs of political action and describing 
the mechanism of government abound in other countries. Here, similar informa- 
tion must b© sought in the pages of reports of Royal Commissions of Inquiry 
and of various statutory bodies. One reason for this condition is that the restricted 
number of interested persons has made authors and printers wary of publishing 
volumes which would involve them in dnancial loss. 

Australia has had a reputation overseas of being a pioneer in certain fields of 
X>ublic administration, and, from time to time, has attracted distinguished 
students from abroad to study her experiments. Frequent references have been 
made to the valuable material hidden away in our public documents, and regret 
has been expressed that little of that material has been collected and collated 
for public use. With the lapse of time, the official stocks of many of the more 
important reports of Royal Commissions have been exhausted, and are therefore 
becoming increasingly difficult to obtain. 

This collection of extracts from documents is an attempt to retrieve the 
position in the particular field of the administration and organisation of govern- 
ment. It makes no attempt to collect documents that deal with high policy, 
save as that policy affects methods of administration. In other words, it is 
limited to documents concerned with the machinery of public administration* 
In the sphere of economic and financial policy, Professors Copland and Shann, 
and Mr. C. V. Janes have rendered invaluable service in collecting and publishing 
a series of documents, suck as “The Crisis in Australian Finance, 1929-1931,” 
“The Battle of the Plans,” and “Cross Currents of Australian Finance.” But 
policy must be implemented, and paralleling the moves in policy-making are 
usually found a series of readjustments in political and administrative practices 
and methods, some of which are explained by the present collection. 

From the vast array of documents dealing with day to day operations of 
government, the task of selecting illustrative material is not easy. This collec- 
tion necessarily reflects niy special interests, but I have attempted to make it 
representative of the more important aspects of government in the several States 
and the Commonwealth. Others might have stressed different aspects, and all 
would wish that the collection had been more comprehensive. I should too, but 
cost is a factor which no publisher can afford to neglect. 

xllthough the assembling of these documents has been proceeding over a 
number of years, primarily for the assistance of my XJjiiversity students, the 
present volumes owe their publication to the fact that the Public Service Board 
of ISTew South Wales has recently revised its examination syllabus for officers 
desiring to secure eligibility for admission to the Higher Series of Grades of 
the Administrative Division of the Public Service. One section of that revised 
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syllabus iiicludes a study of specified i'ex3orts of Royal Commissions, etc., on Yari- 
ous asjoects of x)ublie administration in Australia. As it was impossible to l)uy 
many of these reports in sufficient numbers, collected extracts trom the doeiiiueiits 
covering the more important aspects of the problems therein discussed became a 
matter of necessity. 

The central place in the collection is assigned to the jrublie service. It is 
becoming increasingly recognised that what governments can accomplish di‘])end> 
upon the ability and integrity of their jrermanent officials. How they are obtaimai 
and organised, how their duties are distributed and their efforts co-ordinated, 
how their remuneration is fixed and their status detenniiied — these ami a host 
of other problems, which are implicit in public service management, are matters 
to the solution of wliich all advanced communities are bending their energies. 
Are there any principles to which we can appeal, or is this a field over which 
political expediency is to have full sway? 

In the earlier sections, the documents will reveal the timid and tentative steps 
taken by the several Australian States towards a development whieh is, in some 
respects, a distinctive contribution to the problem of public service managemeiit. 
From a hesitating beginning in the latter part of the last century in setting up 
a special public service authority for reernitment, we have exjpanded our ideas 
until in ail the States there is an authority carrying tlie eombined duties o{ 
recruitment and management. But the principle has been accepted with reserva- 
tions, and without agreeing to all its implications. Large groux)s of olHcials, 
especially those engaged in operating industrial and businCvSs undertakings, are 
still excluded from the jurisdiction of Public Service Boards or Cominissions. 
In the organisation of dei^artments, in the distribution of functions between 
the several agencies, even in the remuneration of ofifieials, and their selection for 
special posts, politics still disputes the field with administration. It is not a 
question of relative competence so much as one of political tradition. 

•» % -x- 

In the section dealing with Business Undertakings will be found a further 
illustration of the unwillingness to accept the implications of a policy designed 
to substitute expert management for the vagaries of political eontroL For the 
past fifty years we have been pursuing a policy of creating statutory corporations, 
and of committing to them the management of vital public utilities. During that 
time, we have repeatedly called in the administrative expert and asked him to 
diagnose the reasons for the failure of these corporations to achieve expected 
results. None of the expert Commissions, save that on Bankiag, seems to have 
realised that an “independent corporation” for the management of railways, 
ports, etc., is inconsistent with the principles of democratic theory. Nor is there 
sufficient appreciation of the fact that many of the functions assigned to these 
“independent corporations” are inextricably bound up with the fortunes of 
political parties, or at least with the realisation of their political ideas. 

Apart from the desirability of creating them, can a Railway Commission, or a 
Harbour Commission, be made independent of the government in finance, in 
staffing, in the determination of rates and charges f Yet the very volume of 
expert opinion in favour of removing such undertakings from political control 
suggests not merely the need for such a policy, but the desirability of inventing 
fresh political and admimstrative machinery to secure at once efficient operation, 
and popular, as distinct from political, control. 

. In conclusion, the documents indicate an evolution in ideas ; they do not 
necessarily represent the present position of affairs. 


PBEPACE TO SECOisD EDITION iii 

I would like to express my gratitude to several of my friends in tke Public 
Service for reading parts of the manuscript and for the suggestions and criticisms 
they have offered. Miss Whatmore and her staff at the Government Printing 
Office have been indefatigable in roneoing the material which could not, at this 
juncture, have been published in other than this form. 

My colleague at the Department of Public Administration of Sydney University, 
Mr. R. S. Parker, has been good enough to read the whole of the proofs. 

P. A. BLAND. 

University of Sydney, 

May, 1939. 



PREFACE TO SECOND EDITION. 


Collected to meet the needs of a domestic situation, this book of documents was 
originally roneod. A demand from overseas, and the continuing local orders 
having exhausted the eai>acity of the duplicating machine, it has been necessary 
to print the collection in permanent form. Opportunity has been taken to revise 
the original selection, to re-arrange the material, and to include additional 
matter. 

Since the documents generally represented critical appraisals of systems and 
methods, it was not easy for the reader, unfamiliar with developments, to 
discover the current position- It is hoped that the introduction, written for this 
edition, wdll not only remove that difficulty, but will the background 

for an understanding of some of the questions that will inevitably occur to the 
external reader. 


I must express my thanks to my colleague, Mr. T. Kewley, for very generous 
assistance in the preparation of this edition. 


F. A. BLAND. 




The University of Sydney, 
December, 1943. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


1. PoMlical. 

The documents collected in this volume represent a cross section of 
governmental activities at Eederal, State and Local Government levels. 

They illustrate the administrative aspects of government, although many 
of the documents have been selected to reflect the impact of politics upon 
administration. Broadly, the term ^^politics’^ is used to comprehend that 
compound of factors in government that go to deciding policy, and 
‘‘administration” to connote the body of principles and practices that have 
developed to imiflement policy. While it is possible to separate the func- 
tions of xjolitics from those of administration for purposes of analysis 
and description, the lines of demarcation between them are generally in- 
distinct. The relative importance of each at any time is always a matter 
of personalities and sometimes of the influence wielded by pressure 
groups. The efficiency of administration will, therefore, be relative to 
the influence exerted by such i)ersonalities and pressure groups (p. 126). 

Australians inlierited from the Mother Country the system of parlia- 
mentary government with its complex of institutions which had been 
adapted to the expression of democratic ideals. They have not been de- 
terred, however, from adapting the system to their peculiar needs, even if, 
in the process, the methods of working as well as the spirit of those in- 
stitutions have been modified. The early emergence of organised labour 
as a powerful political force had a considerable influence in shaping our 
system, and its political creed and practices challenge many of the assump- 
tions usually held about the theory and practice of parliamentary govem- 
ineiit. Throughout these pages we shall not be concerned with an appraisal 
* if eitlier creed or practice, but their eflect upon traditional conceptions of 
both polities and administration cannot be ignored. 

By the ^^Government” is meant that body of persons to whom for the 
time being is committed the power of giving effect to the purposes of 
the State, It consists of a political arm which can wield its power only 
as long as it is itpheld by the consent of the governed, and an adminis- 
trative arm whieli goes from strength to strength for it is never lopped 
off as a result of changes in political fortunes. There is a tendency to 
exaggerate the relative imi)ortance of these arms according to one’s pre- 
occupations, but there is authority for regarding administration as the 
essence of govm'nment. In an address to the English Institute of Bublic 
Administration, (0 Earl Baldwin asserted that “the welfare of the common 
man is more deeply affected by the administrator than by the legislator ... 
the civil servant . . , has to translate law into practice . . . to flt the shoe fj,. ^ 
to the foot with the minimum pinch and squeeze . . . the quality ef — 
administration is a prime condition of civic comfort.” And reviewing 
recent evohition of modern government, he claimed that “the policy, 
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• and the adniiiiistrator haYe changed places in importance . liiese <jpiiiioii.r 
may have flattered il^ari Baidwin^s audience of public servants, but it stiu 
remains true that modern government would be ver^\- inuflirium u 11 i'ciiid 
not command the services of a permanent body uf traiuea olii-i:).;'-. 
of the documents, however, suggest a certain malaise u»:>- ^ ^ ' 

and reflect a criticism that the public service is tending to becicne biuvau- 
cratie and to regard its work as an end in itself. A sy.-aein *.uainh‘n? 

cannot be regarded as democratic if it is not biittn^ssed 'by ;idniinis- 
trative machinery faithfully operated for the pruniotion of domof'rati • 
principles. There is a real danger that the complexity vf iiiotirrii goveoni 
ment may contribute to the defeat of democracy by bureaiaa’acy. 

There is equally a danger that the public service may l(i>e prc'-fin?* and 
influence by becoming political (p. 251). The desire on the part of a 
vocal section of the public service to claim the right u> regard p*>Iitii‘s as 
an alternative career to administration has lately been furthered h\ 
legislative measures wdiich facilitate political activities and eind>ie utileials 
to prosecute political campaigns without prior resignation from the 
service (p. 608). Even sympathisers with the legitimate political asi>ira- 
tions of public iservants fear that it is but a short step fr^m a inillit* 
service politician to the politicalised public service with all ix> inq)lieatiuns. 
Polities has been ready to capitalise this development. Sonu- Minister- 
are still inclined to regard administration as a legitimate held for the 
settlement of party obligations. Most of the docunients iii I’liapfcr XIX 
afford very recent illustrations of the tendency. Tlu^ statutory dmic.- of 
Public Service Boards in respect of appointments and ]U’<unuf iom- lane 
been swept aside and positions have been fllled in dcliama* of ihtur nn'oue- 
mendations and for reasons other than the merit and fltiu‘ss of the persoii 
concerned (p. 591). Public servants, says E. P. lierrhigD “servo 
the public interest, not special or personal interests. In an incnuisingly 
complicated social organisation, the public interest is often difficult to 
isolate and define, difficult for legislators as w’ell as for athninistrators to 
whom perplexities are bequeathed in eloquent but vague rcijuiriunenti 
of law. Hard though the search may be, the chances of siuvess an* inn 
proved if public servants owe primary loyalty to tiic administrative* 
organisation of which they are a part, rather than a political organisation, 
an economic group, a fraternal order, or a geographic section.’’ In other 
words, aloofness from party politics would seem to be an essential eoti- 
dition of public confidence in the public service, and of its enjoyment 
of a permanent tenure (p. 311). Some tvould wish to regard ' tin- in- 
cidents illustrated in Chapters XIX and XX as a regrettal)Ie iiiterruptirm 
to the well-nxarked evolution of public administration from f>atronage to 
proficiency. The documents collected in Chapters I to ITT tell s<nnething 
of that evolution, but it may be better understood if seen against a very 
broadly sketched background of our political origins. 

In England, the decade 1850-1860, 'which saw the inauguration of tin* 
Macaulay-Trevelyan-Xorthcote reforms, marks a new era in public* 
administration (p. 134). It also marks another milestone in the evolu- 
tion . of the British Commonwealth of Xations. In pursuance of Imperial 
legislation in 1850, all the Australian colonies, with the exception of 
Western Australia (1890), bent their energies to the task of eonstitution- 
, makm^ as a preliminary to embarking upon the adventure of responsible 

■‘^ernment.^ This momentous change superseded an order in which an - 
of appointed Governors combined in their office the fum- 

,''^f!07inel ms. A., April, 1940a 1, 3Vo. 1 . 
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tions of policy-making’ and administration, with such advice and siiper-^ 
vision as was possible from Ministers in remote London. The immediate 
effect of the establishment of colonial Parliaments was to transfer the 
functions and decisions formerly discharged and made by Governors and 
their staffs to elected Ministers responsible to local electorates, save in 
respect of a small but important list of matters that had to be reserved 
for the Royal assent, given in London on the advice of English Ministers. 
So far as the Commonwealth Government is concerned, that condition of 
subordination to English Ministers has been legally removed by the adop- 
tion in 1942 of the Statute of Westminster, 1931, which provides the new 
Charter for Dominion Governments (p. 431). On the other hand, the 
position of the State Governments is unchanged, save as practice and 
convention have modified relationships with the Imperial Government. 

The comparatively small population and the numerical strength of elec- 
torates made the representative in the Colonial Parliaments readily 
aecessihle to constituents and domestic pressure groups, while the nature 
and scope of the legislative measures required by pioneering conditions in 
the colonies tended to depend for their administrative success upon the 
personal attention that Ministers of the Crown were able to give them. 
There was merely an embr^mnic public service recruited by the normal 
processes of political patronage, and it lacked both prestige and statxis. 
It was inevitable that the functions of politics and administration should 
tend to be fused and, in the smaller States, that tendency still persists. 

The public ownership and operation of savings banks, railways, harbours, 
water and sewerage brought the initial challenge to this fusion. Political 
direction of such services tended to be inimical to efficiency, and from 
the eighties of last century there was a persistent movement to separate 
their administration from the vagaries of politics. About the same time> 
the evil effects of political patronage on the efficiency of public service 
personnel also began to be felt, and there was a similar movement aiming 
at the removal of recruitment from politics. These movements have 
had profound infliiences on both polities and administration. Until the 
emergence of the Labour Party in the ’nineties, political groups were 
seldom aligned on the basis of social and economic policy in its ciirrent 
sense. Political groups cohered round personalities rather than basic 
principles, and lo.yalties were measured by the yardstick of personal 
advantage that accrued to individual members and groups as a condition 
of their support of particular leaders. Since the retention of office had 
a direct relation to the extent of the concessions made as a price of sup- 
port, political turnover was always high. But the system also encouraged 
direct political intervention in administrative matters. Ministers were 
inclined to gird against constitutional, conventional, and administrative 
restraints that stood between them and their ambitions. The emergence of 
settled practice in public administration, let alone of agreed political 
and administrative principles has, therefore, encountered special diffi- 
culties.,' 

Since IWorld War I, politics in Australia has fundamentally changed 
as a result of the determination by all other i>olitical groups to present 
a imited front to Labour parties. Instead of the old bickering between 
personalities, politics now represents a confiict in basic ideas as to the 
nature and purpose of the State. A change of Goveriiment, therefore, 
means not n change of emphasis in respect of a generally accepted social 
system, but a change in direction, often in a reversal of previous polic^y. 
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.and this has had many repercussions in e^^ery held of administration. 
Labour has patiently constructed a well-knit and strictly disciplined poli- 
tical organisation, which seeks to attain, through the medium of the parlia- 
mentary system, the objectives which are specified in its plattorni. 
Solidarity is maintained by the party pledge and disregard of the explicfii 
obligations of the pledge may bring a political career to an untimely end. 
Loyalty to the '‘Movement” is the primary concern, and this has ineani 
the elaboration of a series of practices designed to adapt the working of 
the parliamentary system to the necessities of the Movement, Some ol 
these practices show scant regard for the traditions and assumptions of 
parliamentary government, and they represent important modifications 
of it. For example, the resort to the caucus system affects the substance 
as well as the tone of parliamentary debates. The claim by the Movement 
to determine political policy removes the initial discussion of matters 
of general public concern to an extra-parliamentary body, and the deci- 
sions of the party conference are an essential preliminary to their being 
brought before Parliament by Labour Governments. Again, if the Mov(- 
ment is to have effective control over the tactics and times for embedding 
party planks in the social system, it cannot afford to rely upon the personal 
inclinations of a Labour Prime Minister, and hence the party insists not 
merely in directing Ministers but also on their being elected by the Par- 
liamentary Labour Caucus, thus restricting the Prime Minister to the 
allocation of portfolios amongst the Ministers chosen for him. Loyalty 
to the Movement thus conflicts with Cabinet traditions, and the (dferi 
is to disregard the principle of Cabinet solidarity. Many Labour Minis- 
ters therefore see nothing unusual in making pronouneements at variam^e 
with those of the Prime Minister. This inevitably produces indecision and 
inconsistency in administration. Furthermore, the relations of some of 
the more party-minded Ministers with their permanent officials are nof- 
always calculated to produce an atmosphere of mutual confidence and 
esteem that is essential to the efficient and vigorous conduct of depart- 
mental affairs. The purpose of this descriptive essay does not include 
a considered appraisal of the effects of these developments on our system 
of government, but it is clear that the markedly divergent practices fol- 
lowed by the dominant political parties demand a high degree of adai>t- 
ability on the part of public servants. 

2. Public Service Control, 

The first set of documents deals with the evolution, management, recruit- 
ment, and organisation of the public service. Drawn from all the States 
and the Commonwealth, it is inevitable that the documents should express 
inconsistent and often contradictory ideas. FTevertheless, it will be found 
that the general belief in the necessity to separate public personnel poli<y 
from political control threads the documents together. There are irritating 
lags between precept and practice, but generally reforms in one State* 
become the starting point for fresh developments in others. 

Chief amongst the instruments for fashioning the public service struc 
ture has been the Royal Commission. It is one of our more important 
political and administrative techniques, and is used for a variety of pur- 
poses. ^ Less resort is had to it in Australia, than in England for the 
periodic appraisal of institutions and the assumptions upon which they 
are based, although it occasionally serves that purpose. Usually, its action 
is more direct. Unwise or ambiguous political or administrative actions 
are seized upon to discredit a Government, and the appointment of a 
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jioyai Coniniissioii to investigate is often the oniy way in which those - 
actions may be vindicated and the imblic reassured. Cynics may scoh 
at the cost and iiiconeiusiveiiess of many reports, but the indirect results 
duit accrue are often as significant as the specific recommendations. The 
twideiice which is taken and sifted is often as valuable as the recommenda- 
tions ill pointing* to new developments, or to alterations in methods and 
practices that may protect the public against a recurrence of actions 
that initiated the investigation. 

If the reiiorts on Australian public services sufier by comparison with 
such classic reports as those of Trevelyan-Northcote (1853-55), of Mac- 
donneli, (1912-14), of Haldane (Machinery of Government, 1918), the 
results have been comparable. The 1895 Hew South Wales Eoyal Com- 
mission revolutionised the system of recruitment and control in that State : 
the Economies Commission (1920) brought about the reorganisation of 
the Commonwealth Public Service in 1922; while the McLachlan Com- 
mission (1920) shaped the Commonwealth arbitration system. But the 
resort to the Eoyal Commission only came after long and bitter experience 
of the failure to recognise the significance of the public service in a 
society that was growing increasingly complex. The English reforms of 
1850-60 had their echoes in Australia. Energetic j^ersonalities like Pro- 
fessor Hearn in Melbourne and Professor Badham in Sydney induced 
Governments to agree that prevailing methods were unsound. There was 
a vague groping after an alternative to political patronage for recruiting 
officials, and the Victorian Act, 1883, represents the furthest x>oint then 
reaclied after tlie introdiietion of responsible government. The purpose 
of the Act was 'To abolish all £)atronage with respect to appointments and 
|)romotions in the public service, and to establish a just and equitable 
vsystem in lieu thereof, which will enable all persons, who have qualified 
tliemselves in that behalf, to enter the public service without favour or 
r(!commendation other than their own merit and fitness for the position’^ 
A Public Service Board of three persons was appointed to administer the 
Act, wdiich also contained some vague provisions for organising personnel. 
A clause reserving temporary appointments to Ministers completely 
destroyed the authority of the Board, and when the financial crisis of 
1890 provided the excuse for retrenchment, the Board was side-tracked and 
Victoria relapsed into indifference to public service problems from which 
it has scarcely j^et been aroused (pp. 5, 9, 96, 18T). 

The second stage in public service development commenced with the 
report of the Hew South Wales Koval Commission in 1895. The back- 
ground to the report is provided by the acute financial depression, by 
resentment at the cost of government, as well as the sheltered position of 
the public service, and by the even deeper resentment at the manneT in 
which political patronage was distributed. While making a rapid survey 
of tile Government departments, the Commission collected information 
about public service legislation elsewhere and came irresistibly to the 
conclusion that reforms that had commended thefinselves to other countries 
were deserving of the closest consideration in Hew South Wales. In a 
trenchant report that ruthlessly laid bare existing defects, the Com- 
mission recommended the appointment of a Public Service Board, com- 
pletely independent of political control, and armed with exclusive powers 
of recruitment, as well as general powers of control over the departmental 
organisation. Confining itself to the enunciation of general principles, 
it left details of reorganisation and retrenchment to the proposed board 
(p. 52). The proposal encouiitei*ed fierce parliamentary opposition alike 
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from those who saw in the abolition of patronage a loss of inliiieiice with 
coiistitutents, and from those who condemned it as being inconsistent 
with the theory of ministerial responsibility. So strong, however, was the 
resentment against political patronage that the Parliament accc?pted the 
Bill introduced by Mr. Cl. H. (later Sir George) Reid. The Public Service 
Board of New South Wales thus created in December, 1895, became respon- 
sible for recruitment to and control of all the public departments in tliat 
State wdth the exception of the staffs of public utilities, like the railways, 
and of the police and defence forces. 

The importance of the 1895 Act, in the evolution of public adminis- 
tration in Australia, is comparable with that of the Macaulay reforms forty 
years earlier in England. The incorporation of its principles in the Com- 
monwealth Public Service Act, 1902, following the inauguratioii of 
Federalism (p. 2), invested the system with such authority that all sub- 
sequent public service legislation by the States was modelled upon ir. 
ISTot withstanding this, most Governments, in practice, still attach rescr\'a- 
tions to their acceptance of the idea of an independent coniroiliiig 
authority. Neither Commonwealth nor State Parliaments liave becoi 
willing to bring all public servants under the jiirisdietioii of ihihlio 
Service Boards (p. 68). Defence forces, police, parliamentary ((tlict*!’-. 
judicial officers and teachers (in some States) are excln(h‘d from the 
provisions of Public Service Acts, while there is a continuing tendency {hr 
all Governments to create quasi-independent statutory corporal H)n> for 
the management of public utilities and to exclude tlieir staffs from the 
provisions of Public Service Acts. The result is that more tlian Iialf 
the officials throughout the Commonwealth of x^ustralia are rc’cruitt^d and 
organised by authorities in competition with Public Service Boards. 

Nor does the indecision end there. All Public Service Acts give the 
Boards an almost exclusive authority for initial recruitment to the depart- 
ments covered by such Acts, but there is an iimvillingness to 
extend their authority to decide appointments to the highest |iosts 
in those departments. There is sufficient ambiguity in the wording of the 
several Acts to allow political patronage to operate (pp. 579 and 594). 
Furthermore, there is ambiguity with respect to the powers and functions 
of the Public Service Boards in relation to the several departments under 
their authority. The intention of the 1895 Act was to give the Board a 
general power of control over departmental organisation, but it was not 
intended to relieve the departments of the duty of maintaining efficiency 
and economy in their operations. ^‘ControT’ seems to imply direction, 
leadership and oversight, while ^^management” suggests the positive func- 
tion of organisation. The two approaches are best illustrated hy the 
provisions of the New South Wales Act, 1895, and the* Common woaltli 
Act, 1922. Section 0 of the 1895 Act, px'ovides that ''as often as is 
necessary to carry out the directions and provisions of this Act, and 
ensure the establishment and continuance of a proper standard of efficiency 
and economy in the public service, the Board shall, as far as pracri<‘aldo, 
personally inspect each department and investigate the cliaracter of the 
work performed by officer therein and the manner in which such 

officer has performed his duties, and the efficiency, economy, and general 
working of such department, both separately and in its redation to other 
departments, and may, for such purpose, examine the permanent head 
of such department and such other witnesses as may appear to the 
Board to be necessary.” 
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It would appear that this section vested in the Board something more 
than a power to ‘^‘^eontrol/’ although it is also clear that it imposed an 
impossible task in requiring the Board to inspect p&rsonaUj/ the work of 
every officer (p. 14). The Allard Koyal Commission (1918) took the 
view that the Board had a statutory duty to manage the departments, 
although it drew a distinction between responsibility for the policy of the 
departments and responsibility for the organisation for implementing 
that policy (p. 126). Policy, declared the Allard Commission, involved 
deciding what the departments were to do to discharge their functions 
to the public. Management covered the decision of the types of officials 
and the kind of organisation for carrying out the policy. With the 
former, the Board had no concern, but if it neglected the latter, it could 
not be said to be carrying out the intention of the Act. 

Profiting by thirty years’ experience and the recommendations of three 
Koyal Commissions, the framers of the Commonwealth Act, 1922, tried 
to distinguish between the legitimate functions of the board and the 
inherent duties of departmental heads to organise and manage their depart- 
ments efficiently. Section 17 of the Act provided that the Board should 
have, inter alia, ‘hlie following duties: — 

(a) to devise means for effecting economies and promoting efficiency 
in the management and working of departments by 

(i) improved organisation and procedure, 

(ii) closer supervision, 

(iii) the simplification of the work of each department, and the 
abolition of uniiecessary work, 

(iv) tlie co-ordination of the work of the various departments, 

(v) the limitation of the stafi’s of the various departments 
to actual requirements, and the utilisation of those staffs 
to the best advantage, 

(vi) the improvement of the training of officers, 

(vii) the avoidance of unnecessary expenditure, 

(viii) the advising upon systems and methods adopted in 
regard to contracts and for obtaining supplies and upon 
contracts referred to the Board by a Minister, 

(ix) the establishment of systems of check in order to ascer- 
tain whether the return for expenditure is adequate. 

(b) to examine the business of each department and ascertain whether 
any iiiefficieney or lack of economy exists, 

(e) to exercise a critical oversight of the activities and the methods 
of conducting the business of each department, 

(d) to maintain a comprehensive and continuous system of measuring 
and checking the economical and efficient working of each depart- 
ment, and to institute standard practices and uniform instructions 
for carrying out recurring work . . . 

Duties of this type put the Board in the position of efficiency experts. 
The Board has to devise means to see that work is efficiently performed, 
that not too many are employed, that systems of checking and measure- 
ment are installed, that officials are properly trained, that the activities of 
the several departments are properly eo-ordinated, and so on. In other 
words, the duty of the Board is to see that the departments are properly 
managed, not to undertake the work of management. 
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aSTotliiiig, however, better illustrates the unwillingness of Parliament to 
accept the implications of the independent board system than the final 
subsections of section 17. Having defined the Board’s duties as above. 
Parliament then enacted that, if the departments failed to give effect to 
the Board’s decisions, they w^ere to state their reasons for such failure, 
and in the event of the Board still being of opinion that its decisions 
should be implemented, it was to report the matter to Parliament. Such 
report would, of course, be tantamount to a censure upon the Ministerial 
head of the department and Parliament would have to decide whether to 
support the Government or the Board. The w^orking of the party system 
makes it hardly likely that Parliament would uphold the Board. Illustra- 
tions of this attitude abound (pp. 89, 281). While it persists it repi’esents 
a vital challenge to the principle of an independent public service 
authority. 

There is no simple explanation of the situation, and the solution is not 
to be found merely in more precise legislative language, altliough that is 
desirable. From one aspect it indicates an uii willingness to distinguish 
the respective functions of politics and administration. Ministers are 
not prepared to subordinate their judgment of the capacity of officials 
they need, or of the appropriate organisation for implementing their policy, 
to that of the Board, and their political status cannot but be an embar- 
rassment to an official who seeks to challenge the Minister’s judgment. 
Moreover, boards frequently find that heads of departments are in alliance 
with Ministers. Dynamic departmental lieads gird against having to seek 
approval to their actions, or to submit to inspections by members of Public 
Service Boards. Being in constant attendance on Ministers, they are 
generally able to secure Ministerial supi>ort in conflicts with boards, wdiose 
members, by the nature of their case, must remain outside the political 
circle. Departmental heads can represent the boards as unsympathetic, 
as lacking in understanding, as meddlesome, and even as being incapable 
of handling a situation efficiently. For, after all, is it easy to establish 
positive criteria to determine conclusively whether officer is more 
suitable than for a position in which the Minister is interested? And 
are there sufficiently definite criteria to maintain that the type of organi- 
sation, or the specific methods preferred by the Board, are better than 
those which the departmental head wishes to retain ? Is cost an adequate 
guide? Or can actual costs be determined? (p. 181). Departments seldom 
have balance-sheets. Dividends are represented by the quality of the ser- 
vice supplied to the public. 

The report of the Economies Commission even challenged the capacity 
of the Commonwealth Public Service Commissioner to express a useful 
judgment in respect of many of the professional, technical, and scientific 
services supplied by the Commonwealth Government. The report (p. 109) 
w'as definite, however, that there should be an external and independent 
public service authority capable of making such judgments. And, in 
making recommendations to cover that condition, it also endeavoured to 
establish criteria by which efficient and economical management could be 
measured. It urged the institution of a continuous audit of efficiency and 
economy to operate side by side with the ^financial audit of honesty and 
integrity. But the report offered no solution to the intractable problem 
created by the conflict between politics and administration, for this 
transcends methods and machinery and projects us into the indefinable 
realm of personalities. 
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The 1895 Act provided for a Public Service Board of three members, 
but when the Commonwealth Act of 1902 was passed, the administration 
of the public service was entrusted to a single commissioner. In the 
States other than ISTew South Wales this lead was followed, although, in 
1940, Victoria changed over to a triumvirate to provide for employee 
representation on the Board. While there has been constant agitation by 
unions and associations of public servants for employee representation, 
it would seem that the principle is unsound. It is clear from a review of 
the functions of Public Service Boards that the representative principle 
is bound to produce a conflict betw'een duty and interest. (®) Most of the 
functions of the boards are of a quasi-judicial character, and are essentially 
different from those of a representative. The latter can serve the interests 
he represents quite effectively as an assessor or on an advisory committee, 
but not as a member. The Commonwealth Act, 1922, provided for a board 
of three members with the chairman holding a superior status, but, during 
the depression, the Board was reconstituted with a commissioner and two 
assistants. The 1S95 Act simply constituted three members and arranged 
for an annual rotation of the chairman. The Allard Royal Commission 
(1918) condemned this arrangement, and recommended a chairman with 
superior status and two members (p. 82). The Commonwealth Commis- 
sioner, Duncan McLachlan, strongly believed that an individual Commis- 
sioner was preferable to a board (x). 57), but no objective study has yet 
been undertaken to test the substance of his arguments. There is much 
to be said for a board on grounds of prestige, continuity of policy, com- 
plementary abilities, and division of labour. It usually has more prestige 
than a single member, altho>igh the board system can be used to avoid 
responsibility. Continni ty of policy is more likely to be secured under a 
board, although there is advantage in having an entirely new approach 
which a fresh appointment of a single commissioner can secure. With 
a board, it is possible so to constitute the membership as to ensure effective 
specialisation. When recruitment is combined with control on^ member 
can specialise in educational matters, and it is valuable if one member 
lias had a judicial training and a third is interested in organisation, 
business systems, and office methods. At the same time, the effectiveness 
of the board system depends in a vital measure upon the capacity of 
individuals to co-operate. A dominating and aggressive personality can 
wreck a board, and hence it is desirable to name one of the members as 
chairman and to invest him with a deciding voice. 

The nature of the functions of Public Service Boards makes the ques- 
tion of their tenure of office one of more than ordinary significance. 
Premier Reid, when contending for the independent board system in 1895, 
argued in the House that permanence of tenure w^as essential if the Board 
was to be able to discharge its functions unaffected by attacks from political 
and other pressure groups. In his judgment, a tenure of seven years, with 
eligibility for further terms, was adequate for that purpose. A limited 
tenure has been the rule throughout the Commonwealth, but it has been 
asserted that members of boards have been tempted to trim their sails 
towards the end of their term in order to secure re-appointment. The 
Allard Commission accepted this criticism as a serious limitation upon 
the independenee of the Board and it strongly recommended that members 

(^) (?/. Minority reports of the employee representative (Victorim PubUc Service JotinniL 
1941 - 104 ' 3 ). . ; '■ 
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siiould be given life tenure, subject to retirement at 65 years of &ge— 
usual for the retirement of public servants (p. 54)., The New South ^\aies 
(jovernment was sufficiently impressed by the arguments to aiiiend the 
Act, and in 1919 the Board was reconstituted with a life tenure. 

It is clear that if the Board is to exercise any effective direction or 
supervision of de£)artmentai organisation it will need assistance to heep 
contact with the officers and activities of the departments. .Keports and 
recommendations from the departments may do much to keep the Board 
informed of what is going on, but personal contacts are essential to a 
proper understanding* of relative efficiency of staffs and the suitability of 
office practices, systems and equipment. The limitations of time, numbers 
of staff and volume of business will prevent the Board from inaking more 
than a relatively small number of personal inspections. Yet it will 
found that few of the boards have adequate staffs to enable them to cope 
with their work. The Allard Commission trenchantly criticised the New 
South Wales Board for its failure to use inspectors to keep contact witii 
the departments. In a lengthy review of the problem, the Allard Coinmis- 
sion recommended the appointment of highly trained inspectors to the 
Board’s staff to be, in effect, the eyes and ears of the Board in the several 
departments (pp. 78, 223). An inspector Avas to be assigned to each major 
department and, in addition to being a liaison betAveen the department aiul 
the Board, he was to act as a member of the Inspectorial Committee, 
regularly conferring with his colleagues for the purpose of eo-ordlimting 
and standardising methods, practices and equipment for simiiar work in 
the different departments. This system was instituted wlien the 1910 
amendments to the Public Service Act were made, with the* result rluit 
tlie New South Wales Board is much more effectively eqiiii)ped for its 
work of control than is any other Australian pi!l)lie service authority, 

3. Recruitment. 

Reports of Australian Royal Commissioners throw little light 
upon the educational aspects of recruitment. For that reason, 
the student of public administration will miss the considered treatment 
to be found in English rei)orts of the need for relating public service 
examinations to the general structure and objects of the country’s educa- 
tional system. The 1895 Act was passed before the task of reforming the 
State educational system was taken in hand. At that time, there was 
only a rudimentary secondary school system operating, wdiile the univer- 
sity, after being closely concerned with the development of professional 
faculties, was only just embarking upon the experiment of extending its 
arts and some science courses to evening students. The framers of the 
Act, therefore, had to content themselves with authorising the Board to 
prescribe and conduct its own competitive examinations for recruiting 
the public service, and these examinations only indirectly tied into the 
work of the schools. Following the Victorian Act, 1883, the 1895 Act 
did distinguish between routine clerical work and that of an administra- 
tive character, but, in the absence of suitable studies at schools or nniver- 
sity preparatory for the administrative division, it simply authorized the 
Board to prescribe internal examinations for promotion to that division 
(p. 193). Conditions therefore conspired to limit recruitment to junior 
positions, and this^- developed into the settled policy of all public service 
authorities. When, after the beginning of the twentieth century, secondary 
education began to develop rapidly throughout the Commonwealth the 
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special public service examinations tended to be supplanted by the certifi- 
cates gained at Intermediate and Leaving* School examinations. C). 
The competitive element was retained by obtaining* from educational 
authorities the marks gained at the school examinations in prescribed 
subjects and placing in order of merit the candidates who applied to be 
considered for admission to the public service. 

IsVjt until World War I was any real misgiving* felt about the system of 
recruitment which encouraged in-breeding by limiting the bulk of the 
.appointments to the lowest level of the public service. But by that time 
the system had developed its own vested interests wliich have proved both 
articulate and tenacious. A tentative proposal by the Hew South Wales 
Board in 1918 to recruit a small number of university graduates to 
strengthen the administrative division (p. 149) was deferred by the Gov- 
ernment, and then the need for finding positions for returned soldiers com- 
pletely diverted attention from the x>rohlem. In the Commonwealth public 
service, in particular, the almost complete cessation of junior recruitment 
by the operation of the Eeturned Soldiers’ Preference Act created special 
difficulties by entirely disturbing** the age distribution of officials. There 
'vvere few juniors available for routine work and for an ordered promotion, 
while, on the other hand, there was a congestion of returned soldier 
employees clustering round the 40-50 year age group. 

The pressure of internal circumstances lent emphasis to external criticism 
by educationists, and there was a gradual inclination on the part of public 
service authorities to examine the assumptions on which recruitment policy 
was based. The liberalising of school and university facilities was not 
without influence. It was argued that since the State was spending large 
sums on bursaries and exhibitions to open the way to a university education 
for the brightest school pupils, it wms both inconsistent and inequitable 
to refuse them opportunity to enter the public service after graduation. 
It was true that the public services drew upon professional and scientific 
graduates to fill medical, engineering, legal, and many seientific posts, but 
this policy simply served to widen the gulf that existed between the “expert’’ 
and the “administrator.” Unless steps were taken to strengthen the admin- 
istrative division, the argument proceeded, departmental organisa- 
tion would be thrown out of balance, while the overail efficiency of the 
public service would be seriously affected. 

Public service authorities had answers to everything. Experience proved, 
so it was said, that it was better to get the recruit young and train him 
in the way he should go. The time spent in the office made a junior 
much more useful on ^^ractical” work than w’-as a young man who 
had spent that time studying for the ^T^eaving” of for a degree (pp. 144, 
147.) Spokesmen for employee associations contended that the introduc- 
tion of graduates would lead to administrative snobbery, or, alternatively, 
that the service contained enough graduates in the shape of officers who 
took degrees by attendance at evening lectures while working in the 
daytime. But none of these answers effectively explained away the evils 
of in-breeding, or the differences that can he comprehended in a univer- 
sity degree and a university education. The Allard Commission attacked 
both the system and its assumptions. “Through the pretentious portico of 
entrance by academic test,” it declared “the system offers an attractive 

C) Tile iinmes of fhese exaniinatiom varied throtifjhotit tbe States, but in general the f'er- 
tificntes rt>presf>Tit(><l tho ^niceessful conclusion of three or five .vears* secondarj'' education, ci. 
Parker, R.S., ^‘PnbTic Service Recniitment in Australia,” 1942. M.U. Press. 
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shelter to mediocrity. It offers advancement and promotion by tlie means 
that mediocrity cherishes : seniority before merit, to the point of reducing* 
the efficiency of the meritorious” (p. 140). 

Nevertheless, it is clear from the documents included in Chapters 
VII, and X, that the New South Wales Board was always aware of the 
weaknesses of its recruitment system, and had endeavoured to correct them 
by instituting internal examinations to stimulate officers to prepare them- 
selves for higher positions. Grade tests were imposed at regular stages 
in the salary scale, and promotion from one grade to the next was made- 
dependent upon passing the test. In addition, officers were encouraged 
to gain qualifications in professional institutes or at the university whieli 
were accepted in satisfaction of the internal grade tests in whole or in 
part. In the Department of Agriculture, where scientific training was essen- 
tial if officers "vere to cope with the complexity of problems eonfrontiiig 
farmers, orchardists, stock-breeders and wool-growers, a cadet system was 
introduced as early as 1912 under which successful pupils at the Leaving 
Certificate were seconded to the university to read for degrees on con- 
dition that, after graduation, they contracted to serve the department for at 
least five years. Less positive measures were to be found in the services 
of other States, but nowhere was there a disposition to make any radical 
alteration in the system of recruitment ^^from below.” 

In 1928, the Commonwealth Public Service Board decided to iusfcitute 
a system of ^^free places’’ for a specially selected and limited number of 
junior officers who wished to undertake university studies. Save iii 
exceptional cases, where officers chose professional courses, the studies wen* 
pursued in the evenings after office hours. The benefits that accrued from 
even this restricted training, together with a growing realisation uf tlie 
dangers that followed from a recruitment policy under 'which only forty- 
nine juniors were appointed as against 1,031 returned soldiers between 
1918 and 1932 (p. 166) prompted the Board to introduce a note of urgency 
into its representations to the Government for a complete review of the- 
system. In 1933 the Board gained its point, when an amending Act per- 
mitted the reservation of not more than ten per cent, of junior appoint- 
ments for competition amongst university graduates. At the same time,, 
a reversion was made to open competitions for juniors. The iX)sition, 
therefore, is that only in the Commonwealth public service is the principle 
accepted of graduate recruitment to positions leading to the adminis- 
trative division. In Victoria, Tasmania and South Australia, recent policy 
has been in the direction of selecting a limited number of officers to 
undertake evening studies at the university without payment of fees: 
in New South Wales the important step was taken in 1939 of selecting 
a small number of "administrative” cadets to read for degrees, free from 
the distractions of office work and the system that had long operated for 
agricnltural cadets was extended to cover trainees in engineering, arclii- 
tecture, veterinary science and forestry. 

While admitting that the past decade has brought significant improve- 
ments in the approach to recruitment and training, critics aver that the 
position will not be satisfactory until a positive policy is adopted to dis- 
tinguish between the types of work reqxiired in the public service, and to- 
make specific provision for recruitment for each type : to link recruitment 
deliberately with each stage of education, and for this purpose to recruit 
directly from both secondary schools and the university. It is also strongly 
argued that graduate recruitment should be supplemented by methods, siicii 
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.as have recently been introduced by the l^esv South Wales Board, of 
encouraging officers to pursue external studies that will enhance their 
prospects of promotion, and of selecting* from the more meritorious junior 
officers, already in the service, a limited number to pursue full-time studies 
at the university. 

Other proposals range over a -wider field. Concern is felt for the practice 
of multiplying authorities and dividing governmental activities into some- 
what water-tight compartments. This, it is argued, diminishes the 
efficiency of the public service by limiting the scope of recruits. Were 
ail the departments and statutory corporations regarded as a single service, 
ability might range over the whole field instead of being constricted within 
the bounds of relatively small organisations. The multiplicity of Com- 
monwealth and State authorities might well conduce to elasticity in 
recruitment methods and to experimentation in personnel policies. With 
some notable exceptions, however, there is neither elasticity nor experi- 
mentation, but a tendency to follow the practices of Public Service Boards, 
while often accepting educational standards that are inferior to those 
required by them. This in turn tends to perpetuate the system of 
separate compartments. 

A survey of these conditions impels some observers to advocate a common 
recruitment for all public authorities within State boundaries, if not for 
all authorities within the Commonwealth. There is perhaps insufficient 
interstate movement of population to justify a Commonwealth-wide re- 
cruiting authority and its creation might result both in unwise standard- 
ization and a cramping rigidity. Within State boundaries, however, a 
working alliance between a single recruiting agency and the educational 
authorities could avoid these dangers and could conceivably improve the 
standards with which recruiting agencies are now" content. Entrance 
examinations could be related to educational stages and to tbe types of 
work for which recruits were required. But success at the appropriate 
examination could be taken as making the recruit eligible for subsequent 
transfer to any public authority in the State if his abilities were found 
to justify his being given wider scope. 

It will have been surmised that critics believe that far too little thought 
has been given to the educational aspects of recruitment policy. For 
forty years, the system which the authorities were forced by circum- 
stances to adopt in 1895 has remained practically unaltered. It is argued 
that this conservative attitude has been contributed to by the fact that 
all public service authorities have been statutorily required to discharge 
functions both of control and recruitment. Efficient control is a constant 
and fnll-time pre-occupation, whereas the duty of recruitment is usually 
devolved upon a .specialised branch within the agency and only comes 
occasionally to the attention of Public Service Boards or Statutory Cor- 
porations. The distractions of the job of control leave scant time for 
thouglit about education, and while the documents will reveal much 
•adjuration about the need for studying recruitment policy and subsequent 
training, practice has usually lagged behind precept. The qualities that 
make for success in managing transport, baiikingy electricity and other 
public utilities are different from those that are usually associated with 
educationists. Hence it is suggested that the problems of recruitment 
policy w’ill never be suitably attacked until they are committed to an 
agency not inunersed in the work of control and organisation. It is 
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probable that these arguments are influenced by the situation in the United 
States of America and Great Britain where recruitment has always been 
separated from control, with, it is claimed, very satisfactory results. 

From the documents contained in Chapters IV and VI it will be 
apparent that temporary employment has often been the Achilles heel 
of public service authorities. Sometimes temporary employees have 
assumed such proportions as to dwarf the numbers who have entered 
departments by the system of competitive examinations. Again and again, 
legislation has had to be enacted to satisfy the agitations of temporary 
employees for permanent status, and always with unsatisfactory eflects 
upon efScieney. Nothing is more calculated to disturb morale than for 
officers who have satisfied all the statutory requirements in regard to educa- 
tion, personality and health, to find themselves superseded by employees 
w’ho have gained their positions quite fortuitously. It is easier to state 
the reasons for engaging temporary employees than to suggest means for 
avoiding such a step. A rush of work, temporary absences of permanent 
staff, seasonal work such as census collections, work undertaken in a tenta- 
tive spirit, new adventures into the field of business enterprise wdiicli may 
be curtailed by another Government, or even the character of the vvork 
which is unsuitable for ^^careeF’ employees, are all reasons or excuses for 
resorting to temporary employees. Even though Public Service Acts 
strictly limit the periods for wffiich they may be employed, or hedge the 
right to authorize their employment, temporary employees continue to 
flourish while disturbing the peace of promising juniors and the equilibrium 
of departmental organisation (p. 176). For there is always another factor. 
A temporary job in the Government is a most useful method by which a 
ipember of Parliament may repay importunate suitors who have rendered 
invaluable assistance during an election campaign, or otherwise. Neverthe- 
less, the use of public funds for the settlement of private political debts 
is being increasingly regarded as unethical, if not uneconomic, although 
it provides another aspect of the impact of politics on administration. It 
may not prove as intractable as do other characteristics of temporary 
employment, while the stability of the merit system of employment prevents 
the temporary employee from destroying the structure as he did on 
several occasions prior to the 1895 Act. 

In Chapter XYTI will he found a number of documents presenting the 
problem of recruitment from the local government angle. Interest in 
the standard and qualifications of local g'ovemment officials came much 
later than in regard to central staffs. Again New South. Wales led the 
w'ay. Having completely reorganised its system of local government in 
1906 it was realised that a qualified personnel was a sine qua non to its 
successful administration, Eegulations provided for the constitution of 
a committee charged with prescribing and conducting examinations for 
local government clerks, engineers, health inspectors and auditors. The 
examinations were severely technical (p. 473), but were a striking advance 
upon a system in which appointments rested entirely upon the hazards of 
municipal patronage. By statute, no person may hold any of the offices 
mentioned above unless he has obtained a “Certificate of Qualification ” 
and here there is no hack door. 

The requirement of "Certificates of Qualification” has yet to be adopted 
in some of the other States, but it is generally agreed that the demand 
for an extension of local government mnst come to terms with the move- 
ment for a satisfactory system of recruitment. For, be it noted, the 
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present system only demands that the ^‘^chief” officials shail be qualified; 
there is no qualification asked of the rank and file. This is felt to be a 
weakness, since there is here also a growing* teiideiicy for municipal stafi’s 
to be self-contained. Hence proposals which aim at adding the duty of 
recruiting* local government officials to Public Service Boards, or, alterna- 
tively, of creating a specific ‘^Civic’^ Service Board with duties and func- 
tions similar to those of ‘‘Civil” Service Boards. 

4* ParsoiiEel traiEing, classification, and promotion. 

In the preceding section, staff training has been lightly touched upon. 
It is, however, only one factor in the complex selienie of perisoiinel 
management and organization. The documents collected in Chapters YII 
to XII will reveal the thought and care devoted to methods of classification 
and systems of promotion. Training has until recently been confined to 
manipulative and technicai staffs, and here Postal and Railway Institutes 
and Technical Colleges have done admirable work in stimulating juniors to 
equip themselves for skilled work (p. 188). The development of Institutes 
of Public Administration throughout the English-speaking world, and the 
remarkable interest shown by universities during* the past decade or two in 
the establishment of Schools of Public Administration, have directed the 
minds of public service authorities to the desirability of extending training 
to clerical and administrative staffs. Some attention has therefore been 
given to the place of personnel officers in the departmental structure, fol- 
lowing the world-wide recognition in industrial life of the indispensability 
of the welfare officer (p. 216). It is coming to be realised that no recruit- 
ment policy, however soundly conceived and impartially administered, will 
ensure unaided that each recruit is appropriately placed and suitably 
occupied. Public Service Boards and inspectors can only partly handle 
staff matters from the outside. They may decide whether and how work 
is to be done, and the type and pay of the officer needed, but there still 
remain a host of problems associated with placements, transfers, misfits 
and discipline. It is not enough to post a recruit to a department, introduce 
him to the head of a section, and then expect him to pick up his duties 
and adjust himself to his colleagues without further advice and counsel. 
Senior officers are far too preoccupied with the cares of implementing 
departmental policy, and with elaborating measures for giving service to 
the public, to spare adequate time to iron out difficulties of their staffs. 
And it frequently happens that abilities remain unrecognised or unexer- 
cised simply because it is nobody’s specific business to discover and direct 
them. ' In fact, one criticism of the Commonwealth’s treatment of the 
graduate recruits that it has engaged in recent years, is that little dis- 
crimination was shown in allocating w*ork as between such graduates and 
juniors who had entered direct from school. It was not realised that 
the graduates’ training fitted them for superior work as soon as they had 
familiarised themselves with the run of the office. Hence they were kept 
on routine work which, afforded no scope for their abilities and which 
bore no relation to the higher salaries which were paid to them. Even 
the needs of total war have failed to eliminate entirely the wastage of 
unused ahilities. 

One of the merits of the Allard Commission (1918) was that it realised 
the significance of the Staff Officer and the role he could play in pro- 
moting contentment and efficiency. Attached to a department to devote 
his time to personnel matters, he could both relieve the head of the 
department of many worries and be a liaison with the Public Service Board 
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inspector responsible for tlie general oversight of the department. ^ The 
Staff Officer is envisaged as arranging staff meetings, coniisellmg officers, 
smoothing out difficulties, aiding officers to extricate themselves from petty 
financial worries (e.g. the moneylender) which adversely affect their 
efficiency, supervising training, arranging courses of lectures, stimulating 
effort, devising incentives and ensuring that abilities are brought to the 
notice of responsible authorities. In the Commonwealth Public Service, 
the Postal authorities have found the personnel officer invaluable, while 
just before the outbreak of World War II, the ISTew South Wales Board 
had arranged for the appointment of such officers in all the major depart- 
ments, an experiment that man-power requirements unfortunately nipped 
in the bud (p. 235). 

S' Salary fixation and Arbitration. 

One of the arguments advanced for the creation of an independent 
Public Service Board was that it would introduce system into the 
fixing of the salaries of officials. Positions were to be classified, 
values attached to types of duties, and officers graded according to 
capacity. Instead of officers engaged in similar duties receiving dif- 
ferent rates of pay, salaries and work values were to be brought into 
line not only within departments, but as between different dei^art- 
ments. Once the staff had been regraded and a classification scheme 
established, alterations in salaries were only to be allowed when duties 
had substantially altered, or when officers were promoted to a higher grade. 
Higher salaries might be allowed without there being a substantial altera- 
tion in duties where it could be established that the maimer in which 
the work was performed and the ripened experience of the officer warranted 
them. For officers in the lower grades, where exact classification and grad- 
ing were difficult, annual increments dependent upon conduct and efficiency 
were to be provided up to the stage when work values could be effectively 
assessed. Such was the system which the 1895 Board inaugurated, and 
which became the model of the authorities subsequently constituted 
throughout the Commonwealth (p. 257). Periodically the whole service 
would be reclassified and positions regraded to keep salaries and con- 
ditions in harmony with the general social trend. In Hew South Wales 
these reshuffles took place quinquennially. 

Despite the obligation of Public Service Boards to determine salaries of 
officials commensurate with work values. Governments never divested them- 
selves of ultimate authority. Board determinations were, in fact, merely 
recommendations for the approval of the Governor and the Executive 
Council, which meant, in practice, the approval of the Minister of the 
Department in which the officer was employed. "With annual increments, 
as well as alterations consequent upon general re-classifications, all wer(‘ 
subject to the provision of funds by Parliament and had to be included 
in the annual Estimates of Budget expenditure. Economic depressions, 
such as that of 1901-03 which was the result of drought, were sufficient 
justification for Cabinets to refuse to ask Parliament for ^ffidditionnl 
funds^’ to meet increments. In 1932 they w^ere the cause of drastic salary 
reductions (p. 19). Politics, therefore, tended to interfere with adminis- 
tration in a, field from which the very creation of the Board was intended 
to exclude it. To make public service salaries dependent upon the state 
of the public finances rather than upon the value fixed by the specifically 
constituted and qualified agency was to strike both at its prestige and its 
authority. 
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The documents included in Chapters X and XII will indicate how seri- , 
ously the Boards viewed this restriction and repudiation of their functions. 
They also provide the background for an understanding of the rise of public 
service unions and associations, and of the agitation to attain the pro- 
tection of Arbitration Courts. 

The industrial upheavals, and the acute financial depression that 
occurred in the nineties of the last century, precipitated social changes 
of a far-reaching character. Nowhere were conditions more fluid than in 
employer-employee relationships, and the New Zealand scheme to sub- 
stitute for direct action and strife an arbitral system for the settlement of 
industrial disputes was eagerly investigated. An abortive attempt to in- 
stitute in New South Wales a system of conciliation in the early nineties 
was followed in 1901 by the passing of an Industrial Arbitration Act. The 
Commonwealth Constitution Act of the same year included power to 
make Federal laws in respect of conciliation and arbitration for the pre- 
vention and settlement of industrial disputes extending beyond the 
boundaries of any one State, A new chapter in industrial relations and 
wage fixing wms thus opened. 

Traditional conceptions of the ^'proper’’ place of public servants long 
prevented their being regarded as objects of concern by “IndustriaF’ tri- 
bunals. But it did not escape notice that employees of State industrial 
undertakings, such as railways, Avere deemed to be so entitled. Further- 
more, there w^ere in the air siren songs that urged the public servant to 
renounce his snobbery and false pride and to espouse the cause of his 
fellow workers in trade unions. The white-collared public servant had 
always had a different outlook on life from that of the shirt-sleeved worker. 
Now that his economic conditions were being imperilled, he began to 
doubt the validity of many of his assumptions. He listened to the argu- 
ment that the interests of the salariat were identical with those of the 
wage earner, and those arguments were reinforced by the realisation that 
the w’-age-plug could have his wages legally adjusted to economic changes 
while he remained at the mercy of capricious Governments. 

For a time. New South Wales public servants were diverted by the 
adoption of the "'departmental Board system’’ (p, 16) under which salaries 
were fixed by an authority on which the staff had indirect representation, 
and from which there was a right of appeal to the Public Service Board. 
But the outbreak of World War I, soon after the system Tvas introduced, 
raised in a more acute form the element of caprice and uncertainty in- 
herent in political interference with administrative matters. Had the 
Government sincerely desired to peg salaries as one means of arresting 
inflation, officials would have cheerfully acquiesced in the pegging, but it 
was clear that Cabinet committees were ready to discriminate between 
individuals and gi’oups and that both increments and promotions would 
he sanctioned if the proper influence was invoked. From, this stage, it 
was only a matter of time when the State service ^vould gain the security 
of the Arbitration Court, a haven that lower paid Commonwealth inihlic 
servants had reached in 1911. 

World War I closed an era in Australian polities and administration. 
The changes effected by social, political, economic, iiidustrial and adminis- 
trative measures in the closing years of the nineteenth century produced a 
new temper which was reflected generally in changed outlooks and atti- 
tudes. And the sacrifice of a whole generation to the insensate appetite of 
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war precipitated tbe premature birth of movements that might othor\vi>r* 
have taken years to evolve. In the field of administrarioin unrest tlirniiuh- 
out the Commonwealth led to the appointment of Eoyal Commissions 
Victoria (1917), New South Wales (1917-18), The Comnionwealtri 
(1917-20), and Queensland (1919), and the consideration of liie ^‘right.T' 
of public servants bulked largely in the reports. Sonus like those oi 
Allard and lIcLaelilan harked back to ideas of unrestricted eoinro! ns 
Public Service Boards, especially in salary fixing. Tims, to Allard, r.n*' 
association of staff representatives with the Public Sc-rvicc* Bttartb a- \ii 
tbe operation of tbe Departmental Board system, struck at die staiulory 
duty of tbe Board to ensure efficiency and economy {}). 0215. 

McLaclilan’s experience of the methods and principles of industrial Arbitru- 
tioii Clourts in determining public service pay convinced him that tTlieicmey 
bad deteriorated and that morale was low (p. 301). Bnth Ib»yal limi- 
missioners expressed themselves in language that was unequivocal, but 
their strictures were scanned impatiently by eyes that were already lot.k- 
ing in a different direction. The Industrial Arbitration system that ad- 
mittedly bad already created more problems than it bad solved in adjudi- 
cating upon disputes between private employers and employees, was ex- 
tended to tbe public* service in despite both of general experience and the 
studied conclusions of two Royal Commissioners. Scant tr<nible was taken 
to justify this step, to predict effects, or to reconcile proposals that wtua- 
obviously inconsistent wntb hitherto accepted principles. Sufficient tliar 
there was a change in direction. Hence it was that, with the <*(>n('lusioo 
of World War I, the public services of Australia, with the laqalh* ex(U‘p- 
tion of Victoria, were plunged blindly into a system of salary tixation by 
Arbitration Courts, and Public Service Boards were left to adjust tiieni- 
selves and their statutory duties as best they could. 

The documents in Chapter XII are eloquent testimony of the eoiisc- 
quences of thi? characteristic political tendency to act according to the 
promptings of sentiment rather than submit to the discipline of reason. 
In New South Wales the first general clerical award provided for what 
has been called 'The career industry scale” which operated automatically 
from entry at age 16 until the age of 40 years irrespective of any relation 
of the increment to work values (p. 335). Although the award was based 
on assumptions that were invalid, and on reasoning that w^as fallacious, 
it operated in essence until 1939. During that period, too, it was used as 
a lever to force up rates of pay of all officials in Hew South Wales and, 
with less success, those in other States (p. 261). There is evidence to 
support the contention that the '^career” award tended to promote in- 
efficiency and extravagance, to undermine incentive and morale and to 
make mediocrity parasitic upon merit. It was not until the assumptions 
and consequences of the award were successfully challenged by some 
independent Statutory Corporations that the Government could be in- 
duced to sanction in 1939 an application by the Public Service Board of 
New South Wales for a new award based on sounder premises. This 
episode alone reveals the changed attitude of politics to the public service 
as compared with 1895, in whieli the public service vote was not the least 
infiuential. 

Reports of the Commonwealth Public Service Board since World War I 
point to conclusions similar to those stated above. As an example (p. 314), 
a comprehensive classification, laboriously made by the Board as a statutory 
duty, and after many months of close investigation of the entire service 
to ensure equitable, efficient and economical grading of individual officers. 
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was almost contemptuously thrown into the discard by arbitration awards 
made upon claims of sectional groups and without examination of the 
effects upon other sections, or upon the service as a whole. 

If the new policy was indifferent to consequences, it also showed that 
there was little inclination to examine methods and systems (p. 330). In 
general, the suitability of the ordinary Industrial Arbitration Courts was 
assumed, whereas, on the other hand, the Commonwealth Government, 
impressed by the disturbances produced by conflicting and overlapping 
awards made in respect of similar officers doing similar work (p. 308), 
withdrew the . Commonwealth public servants from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary courts and provided them with a special arbitrator trained in 
administration. ISTo attempt, however, has been made to review the relative 
merits of the two systems, although informed opinion is inclined to favour 
that of the Commonwealth. But there is an anterior question which is 
clamouring more insistently for investigation today. Is the system of 
industrial arbitration equal to the task with which it has been burdened? 
The alternative is certainly not direct action, although powerful industrial 
groups have frequently expressed a preference for it as against the inter- 
vention and sanctions of the court. And the readiness with which some 
Governments have conceded demands for an ad hoc tribunal in substitution 
for the conventional courts lends colour to the belief that Governments 
themselves are not wholly loyal to the industrial arbitration system. But 
in default of Joint Industrial Councils or other alternatives to Arbitration 
Courts, what justification is there for duplicating the machinery for public 
service salary fixing? In industry the interposition of an arbitration 
tribunal between the worker and his employer is explicable. Is there a 
similar need in respect of public servants under the jurisdiction of Public 
Service Boards ? 

The public servant is an employee of the Crown, not merely of the 
Government of the day, although it is that Government that acts on 
behalf of the Crown. That Government created a Public Service Board 
to discharge personnel functions on behalf of the Crown, and the Board 
has gradually developed skills and techniques for effectively carrying out 
those functions. That it sometimes acts in opposition to the Government 
of the day in protecting or advancing the interests of officials under its 
control is clear from the documents (p. 585). Is there therefore any need 
for an Industrial Court to duplicate that protection? Originally, the 
Court was conceived as an agency which 'would fix standards for the lowest 
paid workers and maintain conditions that would protect the family as an 
established unit in society. Is the Court indispensable for assuring these 
conditions for public servants ?C) There is substance in the contention 
that, as the ptiblic servant is sui generis, his standards and conditions are 
adeciuately met by the original idea of a Public Service Board. Further- 
more, it is argued that tlie Board has a competence superior to that of 
the Court in handling personnel matters. This competence is not merely 
a product of experience but a question of technique (p. 303). The Board 
can be so organised as to deal directly with each and every official; the 
Court can only deal with groups in the mass and tends to legislate for the 
average. The procedure of the Board is calculated to evoke a desire for 
co-operation: that of the Court tends to foment a spirit of litigiousness 
which can be destructive of esprU de corps. Board activities are informal, 

Por a general (li?ciis?3on of these and cognate problems, see Bland: “Shadows 
Realities of Government.” (W.R.A, Series, No. V, lg2S, Chapter V). 
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speedy, and inexpensive: cases before the Court are formal, protra(?te<], 
costly, and calculated to disrupt public business by withdraw iii.n irons 
their duties clouds of witnesses for the contesting i he document,- 

emphasize this last feature of arbitration j)rocediire, and >rre-> na* dis- 
location of the work of the departments both in the pieparati''!! <':ain]> 
and their prosecution before the Court (p. 306). 

Few will be found to dispute these arguments, but ail wmild a a roe 
that they leave untouched the desire for security that originally furred 
Xmblic servants to seek the in’otection of the Arbitration (.’ourt. in iheir 
experience of boards and Governments, public servants have ireqiiently 
felt impotent in the face of the arbitrary exercise of |)ower. Arbitration 
Courts have alforded an appellate jurisdiction from Board decisions wliieli 
could not otherwise be challenged. And they have also elimiiuu<‘(i tlie 
element of Government caprice by substituting tlie award of rho C'oiirt, 
with all its legal sanctions, for a condition in which pay was made de- 
pendent upon the provision of funds by Parliament. Any review tvf the 
application of arbitration to the public service will have to come to terms 
with these two aspects of the x^roblem of security. Any ai)peals system 
will have to ensure that the statutory duty of the Board to ensure eiiieieney 
and economy in administration is not stultified by removing etlective ad- 
ministrative authority to the Appeals. Board (pp. 822, 848). On the other 
hand, investing the Board’s decisions on pay with a sanctity similar to 
that eiijoyed by Arbitration Courts involves no departure from praetiee 
or principle so far as limitations on parliamentary sovereignty are con- 
cerned. 


6. FederaKState^local relationships. 


Even the most cursory reading of the documents collected in Chapter's 
XY-XVII reveals the sublime faith of Australians in direct political 
action. Whether or not a policy is to be adopted is fiindamentaliy a 
matter for political discussion in the widest sense, but to isolate 
that discussion from, if not entirely to ignore, the eoinplementary 
question of the means by which the policy is to be implemented, 
is to distort the substance of political discussion. It is a commonplace 
in private affairs that a realistic examination of a ]n’ 0 |)osaI may lead to 
its significant modiff cation and sometimes to its reluctant reject ion. It 
is equally a eommon|)lace that, in Australian public affhirs, the habitual 
direct political ai:)i)roaeh to x>rob]ems has saddled the comm unity with 
hastily improvised administrative organisations that irritate the public, 
dissipate official energy and x>rovoke political recriminations. Tt was 
inevitable that the exigencies of war should emphasize this weakness (*'). 
but peace-time activities abundantly emphasize the social and eeoi!omi<' 
costs entailed by our failure to make prox^er xn'ovision for the systematic/ 
collection and recording of information without wdiicli every x'Kditical 
development tends to involve an administrative leap in the dark. Nowhere 
has this condition been more in evidence than in Federal-State-local 
relationships, and observers of projected political moves for a revision of 
these relationshiiDs are apprehensive that post-war reconstruction may be 
wrecked by our traditional indifference to ways and means. Grandiose 
schemes alluringly labelled to identify them with '‘social security” or 
“the Four Freedoms” are engaging the attention of hosts, of “planners” 


mJP f ^ problems, especiaUy of clothes, vegetable.^ and 

nSlfl admimstratw^ arrangements ha# been com- 

pleted, the methods resulted in discrediting everjmne concerned as well as the rationing system, 
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who give little indication that they realise the extent to which ^^adminis- 
tration is the essence of government/’ or that any of their plans will acquire 
meaning only when they are supported by detailed administrative draw- 
ings. 

It might be thonght that the lengthy gestation that preceded the birth 
of onr federal system would have proved an exception to the rule of hasty 
political decisions followed by administrative improvisation. But the facts 
are otherwise. After forty years of desultory discussion, the general struc- 
ture of our federal system wnrs designed by a convention which met in 
1891, and another ten years were taken in its erection. Throughout that 
period, liowever, people w^ere concerned with the general nature of a 
federal system; with the character and form of the Legislature, the Cabinet, 
and the J udieiary, with the distribution of powers and functions as 
between State and Federal Governments. The complementary administra- 
tive organisation was taken for granted. In 1891 people were still dom- 
inated by the idea that government was so simple that it could be under- 
taken by anyone of good will, and its comparatively restricted scope lent 
force to that belief. Some influential Hew South Wales advocates of Fed- 
eration picturesquely predicted that its administrative costs would entail 
a per capita charge no greater than the annual registration fee for a dog, 
2s. 6d., which illustrates at once their restricted vision and the casual 
manner in which forecasts are made of the probable effects of political 
decisions. In 1901, however, there w^as no justification for inaction. In 
the interval, tlie scope and nature of government had so changed as to 
necessitate an entire reorganisation of the public service, yet the Con- 
stitution Act, 1901, limited its interest in administration to providing for 
tlie rights of transferred officers. What had proved adequate for the admin- 
istration of State affairs would be ample for the needs of federalism. In 
one field, alone, was an exception made. Lawyers, familiar with the history 
of the administration of justice, took care to ensure that judicial officers 
and courts of the States should be used as agents for the Federal Govern- 
ment, but they quite overlooked the applicability of this arrangement to 
general administration which offered special opportunities for a well- 
devised system of devolution. That neglect, or was it ignorance, of the 
technique of administration, has been dearly paid for. Dissatisfaction 
with the federal system springs on all sides from administrative short- 
comings, and Hew States, Secession and Unification movements have 
arisen principally as a challenge to administrative practices and outlook* 

The story of the inauguration of Federation in Chapter XV must be 
read with that of the evolution of the public service in Chapters I and 
IL From this it wdil be gathered that a rigidly centralised Federal admin- 
istrative organisation has been built up wliicb is entirely separate from, 
and often in conflict with, that of the States (p. 285) ; that this centralised 
system involves irritating delays and serious financial loss, while the 
inevitably congested mass of papers and projects struggles through the 
Canberra bottle-neck to receive ministerial attention, and that this, in turn, 
has produeed stresses and strains that threaten the stability of the Federal 
/Structure. • • 

The issue that this interpretation of the ^ documents raises is the 
relative significance of administrative action as compared with structural 
defects in the Constitution as factors which are disturbing the conditions* 
favourable to federalism. Unless there is a genuine and deep-rooted 
sentiment in fgvour of federalism, the, system loses its f arson 




In IntToduciion to the Ldw of the Constitution (Part I, Cbaptor III) 
Dicey claims that the conditions favourable to federalism include the 
union of peoples with a community of origins, a balance of sentiment for 
union while retaining independence, a high degree of political capacity, 
and a habit of law observance. Given these conditions, federalism will 
work. But the system has its own peculiar characteristics. These inelude 
the supremacy of the Constitution, which must not be alterable by uni- 
lateral action, but only by a special process; security for State rights, 
which the Constitution fathers fondly believed was assured by the Senate; 
a suitable distribution by the Constitution of legislative powders between 
the- Governments of the States and the Commonwealth; and, lastly,^ the 
establishment of a judicial body as the guardian of the Constitution, Each 
of these characteristics creates its own special problem. The rigidity of 
the Constitution hampers adaptation to change. The distribution of powers 
presents difficulties of definition, of interpretation and of administration. 
And the necessity for judicial interpretation removes the decision of vita! 
questions from the legislature to a court and thus restricts popular 
sovereignty. 

For fifty years Australians had lived under a unitary system of govern- 
ment, and had become accustomed to the sovereignty of Parliament. The 
federal system, which entailed a divided sovereignty, bewildered them, 
and the necessity for accepting the decision of the High Court upon the 
constitutional legitimacy of measures duly enacted by their representa- 
tives early produced a reaction against federalism. With the years, this 
sense of frustration has been dissipated, and, except in doctrinaire xmifi- 
cationist quarters, the role of the High Court as guardiap of the Con- 
stitution is both understood and accepted. ISTevertheless, it is clear that 
the interpretations given by the High Court to the provisions of the Con- 
stitution have materially disturbed the balance of Federal-State relation- 
ships. 


In examining ^he circumstances tending to disturb the conditions 
favourable to Federation, we must be content with the mere enumeration 
of such matters as the growth in national sentiment which World War I 
intensified; the considerable growth in interstate trade which was pro- 
moted by the removal of internal tariff barriers; the existence of varying 
company and other laws which affected businesses with interstate in- 
terests; the growing belief in the desirability of nniform conditions in 


such things as wages and working conditions which the existence of 
separate State interests tended to obstruct; the costs of government and 
the burdens of taxation which the maintenance of State Governments was 
believed to keep unduly high; and lastly, the administrative practices 
which resulted in the centralisation of all effective power at the seat of 
the Federal Government. While some of these influences tended to pro- 
duce cross-currents that confused opinion, there were other factors that 
promoted the Federal sentiment. The realisation of the need for per- 
sonal contacts between Governments resulted in the organisation of Pre- 
miers conferences. Although these were first used by the States to pre- 
sent a united front to the Federal Government for the formulation of 
demands and the preservation of, State rights, they have subsenuently 
tended to promote the notion of a partnership in government. 
such as the Loan Council, the Agricultural Council and the Grants Com- 

development. Co-operation at the 
^ tended to pave the way for its practice at the administrative 
.evel. and here again conflict has given way to agreement in fields as 
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widely separate as tiie control and conservation of the Murray River 
waters, and the collection and presentation of uniform statistics. Again, 
without constitutional alteration, the responsibility for the provision of 
certain social services has passed to the Commonwealth, or agreement has 
been reached whereby, for example, a common electoral roll serves both 
Commonwealth and IS t ate purposes. The inference to be drawn is that 
given political and administrative reasonableness, the Constitution instru- 
ment is far less rigid than it is sometimes represented to be. This con- 
clusion is supported by the extent to which the balance of power envisaged 
by the Constitution document has been disturbed by the action taken by 
successive Governments in respect of matters for which the Constitution 
made only temporary provision. The most important of these actions 
have aifected the finances of the States. Since this has had repercussions 
throughout the whole of their economy, some brief reference to the 
measures is warranted. 

(a) Financial relations. In order to persuade the States to relinquish 
some of their independence by entering a federal system, guarantees had 
to be included in the Constitution. By the use of the States as con- 
stituencies for electing the Senate, it was believed that the popular House 
of Representatives would be confronted with a body of senators owing a 
primary loyalty to the States as such, and therefore ready to prevent any 
arbitrary disturbance of State rights. The substance of these rights, how- 
ever, was thought to rest on the finaiieial provisions of the Constitution. 
The intervention of the Senate would have been unavailing were the 
States left dependent on the Commonwealth for adequate finance. The 
vesting in the Commonwealth of exclusive power to levy customs and 
excise duties seriously disturbed the fiscal systems of some States in 
1901, and deprived all of recourse to that method of raising revenue. 
Hence, the Constitution (ss. 86-87) authorised the return to the States 
of three-fourths of the amounts collected by the Commonwealth from 
customs and excise, but only for a period of ten years and thereafter “un- 
til Parliament otherwise provides.*’ In addition, by section 94, after a 
period of five years from the imposition of uniform duties of customs and 
excise, the Commonwealth was to pay all “surplus” revenue to the States. 
It was confidently believed that the Commonwealth would have ample 
revenue for all its needs from its quarter share of the proceeds of customs 
and excise, and that there would still remain a surplus available for the 
States. Little thought, therefore, was given to the effect upon the States 
of the general i^ower of taxation made available to the Commonwealth 
under section 51, but in any case, the Senate was there to see that the 
States were protected. The fact that all these constitutional safeguards 
had disappeared with the ideas that fashioned them wnthin little more 
than a decade after the inauguration of the federal system may temper 
some of the confident assertions of our 1944 constitutionalists with regard 
to the manner in which their projected changes will operate. 

The evolution of the party system, with its insistence that the member 
had a primary loyalty to the party, effectively destroyed the value of the 
Senate as a States House. There are some who think that its value has 
been entirely destroyed by the manner in which party machines have 
chosen its membership O, while others are seeking w^ays and means for 
its re-constitution to enable it to play a dignified and effective role. With- 
out their last line of parliamentary trenches, and with a Commonwealth 

O For instance, party fortone?; at Senate elections may turn upon the ability to find and 
select caTxlidotes \vhc«e stirnaniA commences with the letter A. Such is the party estimate of 
popular intellig-ence in the polling* booth. 
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Government already being driven by .parties that sensed the political 
capital available in dispensing social services, the States had to ae<.iiiicscc 
in legislative and administrative actions that depiiived them ul thcir 
‘*SurpW revenue (The Surplus Kevenue Act, 1908) ; of their tiiree- 
fourths' share of customs and excise revenue (The Surplus lievtmue 
Act, 1910) ; of their unrestricted occupation of the field of direct taxa- 
tion (Land Tax, 1910, Succession Duties, 1914, Income Tax, 1910, and 
Entertainments and War Profits, 1917 — the three latter justified i>y the 
needs of World War I finance). To replace these losses, the States were 
given a Commonwealth allowance under the Surplus Kevenue Act, 1910, 
of a sum equal to 25s. per head of population for a period of ten years. 
Threatened with the withdrawal of even this amount and with increasing 
Commonwealth competition in the field of direct taxation, the States had 
to acquiesce in a reluctant continuance of the per capita ijayineuts by 
the Commonw^ealth until 1927 when they were abolished by the States 
Grant Act and replaced in 1928 under the Financial Agreement by a fixed 
sum equal to the amount of the per capita payments for the year 1927-28. 
Their borrowing powers had meanwhile been restricted by the creation 
of a Loan Council (1923) which became part of the Federal machinery 
under a constitutional amendment (1928) that also provided for the 
assumption of responsibility by the Commonwealth for State debts (sec- 
tion 105a). To complete the tale of State discomfiture, the exigeiieies of 
World War II and the resentment of taxpayers at the inroads of Commoii- 
wealth and State taxation authorities, in 1942 brought about for the 
duration of the war the exclusion of the States from the field of income 
tax, but, as compensation, the Commonwealth made them a grant exiuai 
to the average sum collected by the States during the financial years 
1939-41. 

The effects of these measures has been completely to destroy the fiiianeial 
arrangements envisaged by the Constitution fathers in 1901, and to leave 
the States without adequate sources of revenue independent of Common- 
wealth bounty. If a federal system demands the existence of strong 
States, discharging substantial governmental functions and enjoying 
revenues sufficient for an independent existence, then it is clear that the 
conditions favourable to that system no longer exist. This general picture 
is also heightened by a consideration of the financial necessities of 
the less populons States of Western Australia, Tasmania and Soutli 
Australia. At Federation, Western Australia was temporarily excluded 
from the full operation of the federal tariff, and thereafter annual grants 
were made to enable the Government of that State to meet its commit- 
ments. Similar grants were later made to Tasmania and South Australia, 
without which, it was claimed, the three States concerned would not have 
been able to maintain a standard of governmental service befitting their 
place in the federal system. Since 1933, the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth Grants Commission has placed in the hands of a statutory 
body the examination of State claims for Federal assistance and the duty 
rff recommending tlie grants necessary to their carrying on. 

The fate which early befell the less populous States by reason of thc^ 
unexpected disturbances of the financial bases of the Constitution has 
now engulfed all. Earlier, we quoted forecasts by FTew South Wales 
federationists which time proved hollow. At least one Australian states- 
man was under no illusions about the future. As early as 1902, Alfred 
Deakin pointed out that ’^as the power of the purse in Great Britain 
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establislied by degTees the authority of the CJominoiis, su it will in Aiis- ^ 
tralia ultimately establish the authority of the Commonwealth . . . The 
riglits of self-g‘overnmeiu of the States have been fondly supposed to be 
safeguarded by the Constitution. It has left them legally free, but hnan- 
eialJy bound to the chariot wheels of the Commonwealth. Their need will 
i)e its opportunity.'' The question asked forty years later is whether it 
will use its powers to destroy the States'? 

(Jj) Judicial iiiterpretatioiK The balance between the Commonwealth 
.aiid the States has also been upset by judicial interpretations of the Con- 
stitution. Here tliere is space to refer to one phase of this development. 
Although until 1920 the High Court had frequently given decisions whicli 
enhanced the authority of the Commonwealth when that was challenged 
by tbe States, it bad approached each case from the standpoint that the 
'Constitution pre-supposcd the preservation of the States. Follotving 
American precedents, the Court adopted the principle of implied prohibi- 
tions which had to be read into the Constitution, Tliis principle covered 
the doctrine of the immunity of State instrumentalities which prevented 
interference by the Commonwealth with State instruments of government, 
and vice versa. Hence the High Court refused to allow State officials to 
enter the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court. But in 
1920 when the death of some of the jurists who lind f ashioued the Con- 
stitution led to substantial changes in the personnel of the High Court, 
the ])rineiple of imx)lied ])rohibitions was discarded. In the celebrated 
IJngineers' case (28 C.L.E. 129) in declaring tluit it would no longer 
follow American rules of interpretation, the Court said, ‘^‘We must look 
to tbe words of the Constitution, look at the specific subject-matter of 
legislative power contained in the Constitution, and that power is subject 
to no limitations save those wdiieh can be found in tlie Constitution^’ 

The result of the judgment in the Eagweers' case was to transfer 
■effective control of the remuneration and conditions of labour of State 
■employees to the Commonwealth Arbitration Court, and paved the way 
for the strict interpretation of section 109 in the Forty-four Hours' Weeh 
aase (81 C.L.R. 466). Section 109 provides that when the Common wealth 
and State Governments each purport to deal with the same subject-matter, 
Commonwealth law^ shall prevail in the event of any inconsistency. In 
the Forty-four Hours' Weeh case, the High Court held that an award of 
the Federal Arbitration Court, validly made, prevails over any inconsistent 
State law. Here, an Act of the New South Wales State Parliament prescrib- 
ing forty-four hours a w’eek as the maximum working period was invalidated 
hy an award of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court which validly fixed 
the hours of "work. Taken in eonjunctioii, therefore, with the Engineers' 
case, the effect has been to remove the control of industry through wage 
fixing from State Parliaments to a federal instrumentality (*). In other 
words, the power of the States to regulate industrial developmeixt within 
their own borders can only be exercised subject to the authority of the 
Clommonwealtli Arbitration Court. 

(c) Admimstration. Turning to the influences exerted by administra- 
tion upon federal sentiment, the Constitution itself gave no lead in design- 
ing* a suitable administrative structure, aud its framers failed to under- 
stand the generality of the principle of devolution which they adopted for 
judicial purposes. Instead, the federal administrative system provided 

(*) For a general discussion gee Koyal Coramis.sion oii the Constitution, Peden, 1929, p. 105. 
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for a central organisation for each department with subordinate organisa- 
tions in each State (pp. 4:, 100). With each new deyelopineiit of Coin- 
inonwealth activity the same pattern was followed. It is clear from the 
constant recurrence to the subject by the Commonwealth Public Service 
Commissioner that this system soon developed all the diseases characteris- 
tic of centralisation. Centralisation of authority is almost an inevitable 
feature of our parliamentary system with its insistence upon the right of 
members to catechize a Minister upon any and every aspect of his depart- 
ment’s activities (p. 87). Since Ministers may be called to account, and 
even a minor slip may be elevated into a vote of censure, heads of depart- 
ments tend to develop a cautious attitude to every question and to insist 
that official decisions shall flow through them. The bottle-neck through 
the departmental secretary’s office may not be as long and narrow as that 
which leads through the Minister’s room, but it will remain so long as 
departmental heads strive personally to overlook everything in the hope 
that Ministers may be saved embarrassment in the House or the Press 
(p. 89). If this care were confined to matters of high policy it could 
evoke our sympathy, but Commissioner McLachlan finds it necessary to 
urge that permanent heads are wasting their time if they insist upon 
dealing personally with such minor matters as the resignation of a junior 
messenger (p. 103). Every centralised system has its special costs, but 
in a federal system with the unusual distances separating the central 
offices from those in State capitals, the costs are excessive. Belay, irrita- 
tion and expense all mount as papers are referred from every part of the 
Commonwealth for the decision of the central administration. But even 
these costs might be endured if it were not that the system also discourages 
the exercise of initiative and discretion. Even on the most trivial matters, 
the central administration still finds it necessary in its worship of aii 
illusory uniformity, to issue the most detailed instructions to State 
deputies who should at least be competent to elaborate their own regula- 
tions (see Chapters III and XI). 

To the effects of this system can be laid the upheaval that culminated 
ill the Western Australian Secession Movement, and the agitation for 
new States. The Case for Secession (W.A. Government Printer, 1934) 
reeks with instances which produced a sense of frustration and then of 
exasperation because of delays, lack of understanding, lack of sympathy 
and, in the opinion of the authors of the ^“^Case,” official arrogance which 
characterized the treatment by officials at the seat of government of 
reasonable representations. The Boy al Commissioner who reported on the 
civil violence that occurred in Northern Territory (p. 417) concluded that 
the trouble was due to similar causes. Without exception, all the investiga- 
tors of the federal administrative system conclude that, as at present 
organised, it is unequal to the task it has undertaken. Most of them believe 
tiiat it can only be redeemed if it is replaced by a comprehensive system 
of devolution of powei'S and functions to State and local government 
authorities. It is admitted that each of these authorities will probably 
]>nrsue policies inconsistent with, or different in trend from, those pursued 
by the rest. But even though some confusion and loss may be caused, 
this is better than that a central authority should make an ineffective 
attempt to administer and control the details of the lives of all the people 
in Australia, As compared with the achievements of the Commonwealth, 
ihe investigators argue that the States have a better administrative record, 
are more attuned to local needs, and have a superior technique for evoking 
local co-operation than has the Pederal Government. 
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For a short period after World War I it did seem that the Federal 
authorities were ready to reduce their administrative burdens by authoris- 
ing the States to act as their agents in various fields, e.g., the collection 
of taxation, but, in recent years, the monopolistic mentality has shown a 
new and more vigorous growth, and even in the administration of social 
services, such as family endowmient and new types of pensions, which 
dei>end for their effectiveness upon personal contacts and local know- 
ledge, the Commonwealth has ignored both State and local government 
authorities, and insists upon attempting to do the work itself. 

{d) Unification. To uproot an administrative system that has been 
operating for more than forty years would require little less than a revolu- 
tion. Authorities such as Sir Isaac Isaacs and the Hon. J. H. Sculiin 
believe that the revolution should take the form of the abolition of State 
Parliaments and the institution of a unitary system. Only then wouici 
it be possible to develop an effective decentralisation in administration, 
since the fact that the delegation could at any time be recalled would tend 
to make the central authority generous in its attitude to the aspirations 
of local agencies. Others have no hesitation in rejecting both the system 
and philosophy of unification which they consider entirely unrealistic in 
relation to Australian conditions. A survey of these conditions shows 
that Australia is one of the largest land masses in the world; its population 
is very unevenly distributed, no less than 48 per cent, of the people are 
congregated in the capital cities, and the proportion of urban to rural 
dwellers is even greater in Hew South Wales and Victoria; it has large 
areas very thinly populated; the development of much of its rural areas 
is incomplete; its industrial legislation is still in the experimental stage, 
and it has yet to be shown whether standards built up for urban workers 
can be applied to rural conditions where the products have to be sold on 
world markets. From this it follows that there is a marked difference rn 
outlook and interest in different parts of the continent, despite the homo- 
geneity of the population. And the significance of this local interest is 
not clearly appreciated by those sections of the population close to the 
centre of government, who have only slight sympathy with the feeling 
of remoteness that distance engenders. People in remote areas feel that 
only the States protect their existing limited measure of decentralised 
government, that this decentralisation to be effective must he constitution- 
ally protected, and that effective protection presupposes adequate financial 
resources at the command of the States to support their governmental 
organisation. It is further argued that the existence of the States assures 
scope for the expression of local patriotisms and the application of local 
knowledge which might be lost sight of in a system of unification. And, 
not least, the distribution of functions between Federal and State Gov- 
ernments affords some safeguard against disastrous experiments in politics 
and administration of which Australians are not without experience. 

Instead of seeking to destroy the States, it should be the deliberate policy 
of the Federal Government to maintain them. By so doing, the originai 
intention of the federationists -would be realised in that the Federal Gov- 
ennnent would be able to concentrate upon those matters of defence and 
external affairs wdiich are becoming of increasing significance, leaving 
tile States to deal with, matters of domestic importance. Hot that these 
must be entirely left to the States. The Federal Government cannot escape 
forniulating a national policy in respect of many domestic matters, but 
it shoukl be content to concentrate upon the determination of standards, 
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llie appraisal of results, and the pursuit of objectives, ihe detailed au- 
niinistratiou of these measures should be left to the States, wlm under a 
poHev of devolution, would be free to supplement federal provisions it. 
in tlieir discretion, they deemed it desirable so to do("). It is adiiiitu-il 
tliat a policy of devolution may be likely to conflict with exist iiig do.''iu.‘> 
to promote strict uniformity, but it is argued that uniformity is an illusory 
goal, and in any case has a very limited application. 

Summing up this general discussion, it is clear that the eoridiuoii> 
favourable to federalism in Australia have been seriously inoditied by 
unanticipated developments, legislatively, financially, judicially, and ad- 
ministratively. It is unnecessary to attempt to appraise tlie relative reac- 
tions of each of these on federal sentiment. But it seems clear that admin- 
istrative methods and attitudes have influenced various sections of the 
community in different ways. On the one hand, they have provoked a 
determination to obstruct any further extension of federal powers. On the 
other, the alternative of unification has seemed the only way of eseaix* 
from the feeling of frustration and exasperation that has been created. 
The experience of World War II administratiGn has intensified both atti- 
tudes, and all the issues that we have discussed are raised in a fresh form 
by the insistence on the part of the Commonwealth Government that it 
must be endowed with additional powers if it is to cope satisfactorily 
with the problems of post-war reconstruetion. 

The documents collected at pp. 397 and 423 provide an adequate picture* 
of the suggested alterations. It is only necessary therefore to sketch back- 
grounds. The demands of total war deranged the whole national and 
domestic economy, and in the process produced mental and physical strains 
that tended to distort judgments and warp outlooks. Feeling was exacer- 
bated by repeated attacks by harassed Federal Ministers upon the States 
who were accused of failure to co-operate in prosecuting the war effort* 
There may have been ample justification for these attacks in the early 
stages of the war, when events here and overseas seemed to warrant the 
States in maintaining an attitude of business as usual, irrespective of 
what obligations had to be faced by the Federal Government. But with 
the fall of .France and later Singapore, public opinion rapidly chang'ed 
and there was growing resentment at State policies which competed with 
Federal plans for the efficient use of scarce resources. In particular, the 
rayndly rising rates of taxation constituted a special burden, and the 
refusal of the States to adjust their demands to the requirements of the 
Federal Government, or to co-operate in plans to spread the burden equit- 
ably, having regard to constitutional provisions that forbade discrimination 
as between the States, produced a revulsion of feeling that threatened the 
States with extinction. 


The Oommoiwealth referred the taxation problem to a committee, and 
having adopted its plan, enacted a series of measures providing for uni- 
form taxation for compensating the States for loss of revenue, and for 
taking over all State taxation sta.ffs and equipment. The legislation siir- 
vived a challenge in the High Court, and public resentment simmered 
•. possible to take a referendum at. that stage (June 

1943) It IS likely that the States would have been hard put to avoid ex- 
tinction, but the exigencies of the war precluded the risks of such a diver- 
sion of ene rgy from the war effort. In September, 1942, however, the 

“f widow.,- pension., Xew 
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i'ederal Attorney-General deemed tiie situation rix^e for publicising ten- ^ 
tative plans lor constitutional alteration, and, to capitalise current feel- 
ing', associated ins proposals with a desire to implement the h our free- 
doms popularised by President Koosevelt (p. d07j. lie distributed broad- 
cast a draft Bill, the etiect of which was to eliminate the High Court 
tram any control over measures enacted in terms, of the Bill and declared 
by Parliament to be likely to “achieve economic security and social 
justice.’" The Bill was read a first time on 1st October, and then post- 
X>oiied until it had been considered by a Convention representative of 
the Federal and State Parliaments (Government and Opposition leaders) 
which the Attorney-General eonvened for November following. 

When the Convention assembled, the Attorney-General declared that 
the proposals regarding* the High Court had met with such criticism as 
to warrant liis recasting the Bill and he presented the Conference with a 
fresh draft. Discussion on this draft resulted in a deadlock that was only 
resolved by a suggestion emanating from the Premier of Tasmania to 
limit the period in which the Commonwealth might have the right to 
exei’cise powers essential to post-war reconstruction. A further draft pro- 
viding for a limitation of five years from the cessation of hostilities, and 
excluding specific reference to the Four Freedoms, was finally adopted by 
the Conference, with a recommendation that each State Premier should 
use liis best endeavours to ensure the passage by the States of the agreed 
Bill to “refer such powers to the Commonwealth (‘'). The Parliaments of 
New South Wales and Queensland passed the measure within the time 
allowed. Victoria passed it with some amendments, but postponed its 
enactment until it had been passed by all the States. Vital amendments 
were made in the measure when it was introduced in the Parliaments of 
South Australia and Western Australia, while the Parliament of Tas- 
mania twice rejected the measure in its entirety. 

It would seem that the failure of the States to pass the agreed measure 
with its application limited to a period of five years was short-sighted 
policy. Its passage would have enabled the people to form an intelli- 
gent opinion of the results of Commonwealth measures for post-war recon- 
struction and thus decide whether to withdraw or continue the powei’s. It 
seems clear that post-war jdans will need the authority of constitutional 
powers in the hands of the Commonwealth, and that the postponement of 
the granting of such powers is seriously hampering the preparations of 
such plans. The Prime Minister has announced that the Government 
will now seek the necessary powers by way of referendum. Distrust of the 
manner in which the Commonwealth might use its powers, in other words, 
dislike of Commonwealth administration, brought about the defeat of 
the agreed Bill. The referendum will piwe whether the State parlia- 
mentary representatives accurately reflected public opinion in the matter. 

(c) New States. Advocates of New States are confident that they have 
a si)ecific for resolving many of the political and administrative problems 
that have arisen from our operation of the federal system. On the one 
hand, new States would set limits to the social, political and economic 
dominance of existing State capitals: on the other, they would jn^ovide 
the necessary foundation for the ordered development of areas that now 
languish because of their neglect by our centralised administration. The 
collected documents in Chapter XVI adequately^ reflect the arguments 

f®) Tlie Handbook prepared for the Convention, and 'the report of the debates of the Con- 
vention — No^'emher■~Decornber, 1042-~printed by the Coramonwealth Gaveniment Printer are 
iinalnable for reaeitin^' euuelu.^ions as to the failure of the State Parliaments to agree to refer the 
powers asked for. 
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of advocates for new States, but they have recently been restated iii 
persuasive yet cogent terms by one of the pioneers of the movement, the 
iion. D. H. Drummond, M.L.A. in Australia s Changing Oonstiiuhon, 
mates or New States’^ (Angus and Robertson, 194S). 

Three Royal Commissions have examined the proposals. The CJoiieii 
Commission (1925) decided that the proposals were neither practicable nor 
desirable; the Nicholas Commission (1935) reported that there were two 
areas in New South Wales which could be cut off and established as ne^v 
States, if it were thought desirable to do so: the Peden Commission ( i92‘J i 
believed that the existing provisions for creating new States coiitaiiiiMl 
in sections 121-124 of the Constitution were too restrictive and proposed 
an alternative method which placed the initiative in the hands of Uu* 
people, while also dispensing with the consent of the State Parliament 
affected. The New States movement illustrates the political approach 
rather than the administrative. The contention is that the areas do not 
possess powers of self-government, and that the control of their deve!(jj)- 
ment is exercised by people in remote capitals dominated by interests 
antagonistic to such areas, or by people who lack the necessary knowledgci 
of or interest in the conditions of the areas. If the position is to be 
altered, recourse must be had to political rather than administrative action. 
The belief that only constitutional provision will afford adequate i>rote<*" 
tion and scope for their development has some force since Governments 
have tended to act capriciously in giving powers to and withdrawing them 
from statutorily created bodies, in which class come municipal corpora- 
tions. Nevertheless, the weight of opinion of all three Royal Gommissions 
suggests that the proposals create more difficulties than they solve. The 
delimination of boundaries, the division of adequate financial resources, tlie 
settlement of obligations as between the areas affected, together with the 
inevitable consequential increase in the -cost of government are only some 
of the considerations. On the other hand, the complaints of negleet l>,y 
remote political and official centres are not only well-founded but are 
difficult to meet so long as popular government derives its main energy 
from the pressure of massed voters. The metropolitan masses of Sydney 
alone return as many members to the Federal House of Representatives 
as do the three less populous States, and this representation according 
to population distribution tends to be conclusive when measures, 
such as protective tariffs or industrial regulation, raise issues in which 
urban and rural interests conflict. The New States movement not only 
throws this type of problem into relief, but it confronts us with funda- 
mental issues of social organisation. Recent tendencies have been in the 
direction of emphasizing the class organisatibn of society: the New States 
movement urges the significance of community and locality organisation 
with the possibility of fusing class in the community. 

Opposition to the proposal for new States comes principally from tliose 
who prefer the development of municipal (local government) institutions 
to the multiplication of parliaments. If the present trends continue, 
parliamentary government will afford increasing scope for arbitrary action 
by the strengthening of the Oabinet dictatorship buttressed by the 
bureaucratic outlook, and may thus come to challeng’e the existence of tbo 
very things our parliamentary system was designed to protect. It is also 
argued that the creation of Parliaments in new State capitals would 
merely tend to change the venue of many problems. Areas in such new 
States would still be remote from the new capitals, and would tend to 
experience on a smaller scale the existing effects of neglect by remote 
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administrators and iDolitieians. Believing that administration is the 
essence of government, the opposition urges the systematic development of 
local government institutions which afford the fullest opportunity for 
community action, through the close co-operation that the system requires 
between officials and representatives. Furthermore, local government can 
l>e ubiquitous. It would seem that the framers of the terms of reference 
to the Cohen Koyal Commission had these things in their minds when 
they asked for a report upon whether ‘hn order to secure reasonable 
powers of self-government and efficiency in administration” in the areas 
in which it wms proposed to erect new States “such ends can be adequately 
secured by the creation of some form of local government authority under 
the present State” (p. 436). 

The answer of the Cohen Eoyal Commission was unequivocal. It was 
inclined to think that the complaints of official neglect were exaggerated, 
but there was sufficient substance in them to warrant the belief that it 
would be highly desirable if the administration from Sydney of many 
matters that demanded an intimate knowledge and a sympathetic appre- 
ciation of local conditions was transferred to the control of local authori- 
ties. The Commission therefore answered the question in its terms of 
reference with a detailed proposal (pp. 437 and 456) for the creation of 
district councils, representing a more comprehensive authority operating 
over a wider area than did existing municipal and shire councils. This 
conclusion was entirely unsatisfactory to the New States movement, and 
it was ignored by the local government bodies, as well as by the State 
Government, but it would seem that the stone wdiich the then Constitution 
remodellers rejected is now likely to become the corner-piece of a new local 
government structure. 

(/) Local Government, Local government provides the third set of 
authorities to which a citizen in Australia is subject. Their position 
derives from State Acts of Parliament and not from the Federal Constitu- 
tion. Each State has its own set of local agencies whose likenesses in 
structure and function are more significant than their differences. Their 
powers are generally of two kinds: things that must be done, and those 
that are permissive. Over the exercise of both, the State exercises a gene- 
ral supervision. In Queensland, there has recently been a development 
in the direction of endowing local authorities with a general instead of 
a specific grant of powers which is the rule elsewhere in the Connnon- 
wealth. The effects of this departure have yet to be measured, but it 
represents a welcome release from the benevolent paternalism that has 
oliaracterised the attitude of the States to the locality. 

Urban and rural affairs are generally committed to municipal and shire 
councils respectively. Councils are elected on a franchise that varies from 
a parliamentary suffrage to the requirement of a property qualification. 
I.oeal officers and representatives, are known as the Mayor and Aldermen 
in municipalities, and as the President and Councillors in shires, although 
in Tasmania the head of the council is known as “The Warden.” The 
membership of councils is small as compared with similar authorities in 
England and America. Only in the larger City Councils will the numbers 
exceed twenty, while the usual run of Eural or Shire Councils are governed 
by nine councillors. Tenure of office is uniformly three years with annual 
election of presiding officers. Keliance is placed in the direct method of 
election, and the system of co-option which is a regular feature of English 
(‘ouncils disappeared from the Australiaii structure when the Melbourne 
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^ City Council was reformed in 1938. Provision is made in the Greater* 
Newcastle Council for a type of co-option to committees of the Council, 
but since the right to vote is withheld, the power has remained inopera- 
tive. Service is voluntary, with the exception of the capital cities, some 
of which pay allowances up to £400 per annum to representatives. 

The powers and functions of local authorities are very restricted lis 
compared with those of other countries, and the revenues necessary lor 
their discharge are drawn almost exclusively from rates levied on the 
unimproved capital value of land, although some rates are levied on the 
annual rental valne of land or buildings. Borrowing geiierall,y re(|uires 
the consent of the State Government and sometimes of the ratepayers, 
and there are statutory provisions for repayment wdtliin a period usually 
fixed by the life of the asset. 

Each council appoints its own officers, and in some States it is a statutory 
requirement that the officials shall possess a Certificate of Qualification 
(see p. xxii a7ite). Except in Queensland where the State department 
appoints auditors, the councils make their own selection. 

While some local authorities own and manage utilities such as water 
supply, gas plants, electrical plants and transport services, the general 
practice is to commit these utilities to authorities created ad hoe. Some- 
times the authorities are genuinely local government agencies in that they 
are elected directly or indirectly by councils, or by ratepayers, but at 
other times their members may be appointed by State Cabinets, as, for 
example, Main Roads Boards. 

There has been little experiment in Australia with municipal ureas; 
the narrowly local character of the functions discharged by counciis has 
hardly demanded more than small areas. In New South ^\Tlles, however, 
just prior to the last war, the necessity for dealing effectively with obstruc- 
tion to navigation in the Richmond River caused by the luxuriant growth 
of water hyacinth did produce an experiment. The river was bordered by 
shires and municipalities, none of which could destroy the w^eed indepen- 
dently. Normally this would have been a case in which the Government 
would have been asked to undertake the work. But it happened that the 
Minister for Local Government at the time was interested in extending local 
government, and he persuaded the local authorities affected to agree to 
delegate the task of clearing the river to a specially constituted collective 
agency. Thus was born a new local government authority, called a County 
Council and composed of delegates from the constituent councils interested 
in the provision of a collective service beyond their capacity as individuals. 
It has proved thoroughly effective for the administration of services such 
as electricity generation and reticulation. It has no original powers, and 
gets its authority purely by delegation from the constituent couneiL 
(p. 487). 

A perusal of the foregoing description will immediately provoke in- 
quiry into the reason why local government plays such an insignificant 
part in the administration of public affairs in the CommoWealth. 
Modern local government took shape in England in 1835 and shortly after 
Adelaide (1839), Sydney and Melbourne (18‘42), were incorporated. In 
England the centenary celebrations in 1935 emphasized the immense 
growth that had taken place, and the extent to which public administra- 
tion depended upon the work of councils. In Australia, no existino* muni- 
cipal authority possesses powers as varied as those vested in the oriHnal 
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corporations. Instead of expansion tliere has been a significant contrac- 
tion. What is the explanation? Allowing- for differences in size, in popu- 
lation, in wealth, and the number of cities, in the two countries, the re- 
tardation of local government in Australia can be ascribed to the tradi- 
tional popular preference for political rather than administrative action. 
Had the people believed in the value and virtues of local government, the 
situation might have been very different, but circumstances conspired to 
create reliance upon the central government and that habit has not yet 
been discarded. 

The circumstances of a penal colony were hardly favourable to the 
practice of local government, and a people who had for fifty years been 
accustomed to rely upon the “central^ government for all public services 
had practically to be forced to accept responsibility for the control of 
their local affairs. The ill-conceived District Councils Act, 1842, drawn 
by ill-informed draftsmen in London, imposed such onerous conditions 
Upon councils as to discourage the taking of municipal office, and when 
the Act became inoperative, the State Goveriinient had to take over the 
control of education and police, and has retained them ever since. After 
the establishment of responsible government in the ^fifties, the State found 
it necessary to make aiiother beginning with local government, but since 
incori)oration was not conipuisory, towns that attempted to provide their 
own local services found themselves at a disadvantage as compared with 
those which obtained them from the State (Government. Incorimratioii 
proceeded slowly in these circumstances, and local resources wei’e always 
insufficient to meet obligations. Areas were- too large and populations 
were too small, so tliat the rate yield was insuffieient to maintain even 
elementary services, such as roads, bridges, and drainage. The. State 
was (‘oiistantly inundated with applications for financial assistance, which 
was provided in a piecemeal and haphazard fashion, and generally bore a 
relation to the amount of political pull the local member of Parliament 
had with the State Government. Bural local governing authorities were 
always handicapped by short resources and the State had to assume 
responsibility for maintaining means of communication between 
Towns aud with outlying settlers by building roads, bridges and telegraphs. 
Here again, the influence of the political representative was paramount, 
imd hi.s activities earned for him the name of the “Loads and Bridges'^ 
member. Furtliermore, such local authorities as strove to carry on were 
haiif]ica])ped by an inability to command the services of competent clerks 
and engineers, and when councils failed to provide satisfactory services, 
rliis was taken as an excuse for the State to assume control of them. .It 
is ea^v to argue that circumstances were entirely unfavourable to the 
development of a compreliensive system of local government, but that 
does not alter the fact that no attempt was made to encourage a desire for 
lo(ad action. The vested interests of the local member of Parliament 
wl:ii<di still obstruct local development; the retention of a centralised 
administrative system after the need had gone; the traditional belief that 
the eoniinnnity should pay for everything from taxes and thus relieve the 
locality from rates were all eircumstanees that a resolute Government 
fortified by a philosophy that accepts the principle that good government 
is no substitute for self-government would have mastered. But no sucli 
attempt has Ix^en made, and despite the existence of local authorities who 
perform elementary civic functions, country people ai'e governed in all 
signiiicant matters by Lands officers, mining wardens, police jnagistrate.s, 
district, surveyors, district works officers, district foresters, inspectors of 
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schools, postmasters, clerks of petty sessions and a host of other 
all taking' their orders as to what they shall do from eeiitral de])p’tiueni' 
in the capital cities. And the system further operates to limit tlu‘ inlhnoic'*' 
of these high officials on the development of the comniunity in which tho.v 
serve by transferring them to other country towns or to tlie laaitral <io~ 
partmeiits in the capitals just when they have begun to understaml flu 
real needs and problems of the locality. 

But the picture is not wholly sombre. In recent years there hn> a 

fresh interest in Jocal government, partly provoked by lu'oposais for con- 
stitutional changes. In some quarters, local authorities are aiiticirnuing 
the demise of the State and the possibility of their becoming residuary 
legatees of existing State functions. But the proper use of the legacy 
will necessitate superimposing more substantial agencies upon tuvisfing 
town and shire councils, and hence interest in Eegional or Distrier 
Councils. Conventions have been urging legislation to enlarge the powers 
and functions of local authorities, and to authorise State Governments 
to transfer functions now discharged by the central departments io local 
authorities operating as Regional or District Councils. It is also thought 
that the existing County Council in New South Wales might be adapted 
to new conditions (p. 492), Local Government Associations see in jiGSt- 
war reconstruction an excellent opportunity to capitalise the new mood 
and, confident that the Federal Government will have to devolve many 
functions upon local authorities if they are to be administered satisfac- 
torily, are overhauling their local government house to ensure that it will 
accommodate part of the New Order. On the other hand, there is a 
tendency for State Governments to meet the local authorities half way* 
In frank discussions, Ministers have promised enabling legislation, but 
they have also chided local authorities for neglecting to make eifective use 
of many of the permissive powers they now possess. If all concerned are 
prepared to co-operate we may well be about to open a new chapter iu 
administration which will profoundly affiect the development of our 
country towns, many of which have recently received considerable stimulus 
by the establishment of war industries. Developments such as those 
adumbrated must be accompanied by a number of complementary moves. 
Enlarged powers and functions for councils operating over larger areas 
will necessitate a reconsideration of the size of councils, methods of con- 
stitution and systems of administration. Recourse to the principle of 
co-option to secure the services of experienced council lox's may be neces- 
sary, as well as an extension of the system of committees. The status and 
powers of officials will also need review. And finally, the redistribution 
of Government functions must be accompanied by an alteration in financial 
relationships. Rate revenue will be quite inadequate to support enlarged 
tiinctions. If the local authorities are to be used as agents for State ami 
federal Governments, or better still, if the principle of devolution is to 
bo followed, local authorities must be subsidised through the method of 
the grant in aid. The provision of housing, of social services, of publi<‘ 
utilities, of hospitals, of community centres with playgrounds and libraries 
can hardly be undertaken without enlisting the help of suitable local 
anthorities, but if that help is to be effective, grants in aid of local revenues 
will 1)0 imperative. 

(s') Meiropoliian Government. The growth of cities is a eharacteristi<- 
ot (.mr age, and presents new and peculiar problems of government In 
tl.e spread of these conurbations, the outlying residential areas tend to 
l>e‘ eni-u.fed and even the zomng of industrial areas, and restrictions upon 
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fiats and otlier types of buildings are not able to prevent the submersion. 
As residential areas pusli further out, the process is repeated, and intensi- 
ties tlie i)roblems of providing arterial roads, transport by road and rail, 
light and power, water and sewerage. The private motor-car adds to the 
difficulties of the authorities, and parking congests the inner city streets, 
where business, commercial, and governmental offices are sitnated, to such 
an extent that traffic is dislocated. 

Hitherto there has been found no means for delimiting the size of the 
niodern city, but the experience of the bombing plane, and of the ease 
with which key militant industrial groups can hold to ransom food sup- 
ply, transport, light and power have induced a fresh study of the question. 

From the point of view of local government, there are special problems. 
How are functions to be distributed? Can government remain ^docaP'? 
Does not the magnitude of the several public utility services demand 
separate and specialised agencies? And if authorities ad hoc are con- 
stituted how will co-ordination and co-operation be secured? And what 
of the franchise? The owners of business and commercial premises and 
the bulk of their stalls tend to live in residential suburbs on the outskirts 
of the city. Unless ownership of property continues to carry with it a 
right to the franchise, the control of the inner city will tend to pass to 
voters who are caretakers, watchmen, £at dwellers, lodgers, and hotel- 
keepers. Similar problems arise in the inner suburbs but in varying 
degree. If the franchise difficulty is overcome by creating a greater city 
authority whose jurisdiction extends to the far-hung boundaries of the 
city, local government in the real sense ceases to exist. And we are con- 
fronted in metropolitan government with precisely the same system of 
centralisation from the evils of which escape is sought in central gov- 
ernment aifairs. Furthermore, the magnitude and diversity of the ser- 
vices with which a unitary city authority will have to deal will challenge 
its competence. If some substance of ^docal” government is regarded as 
essential, it is possible to retain the suburban municipal authorities whose 
areas have been submerged in the process of ‘"spread,” even though many 
of them may have lost their original characteristics, and perhaps their 
raisorh d'Hro. Eut that wdll entail a federal system with all the difficulties 
of division of functions between the Greater City Council and the subur- 
ban, and the irritations that flow from overlapping jurisdictions. It is 
}>ossible to draw up a list of functions that are common to the whole 
metropolis as distinct from those that are local, and it is possible to ensure 
<'0-ordination by devising aj^propriate machinery. But there still remains 
liie competence of the Greater City authority to handle such services as 
housing and town planning, main and arterial road construction, Are 
})rotcetion, electricity sux>ply, water supply, sewerage services, public 
liealtli and hospitals, road, tram, and rail communication, libraries, mar- 
kets, abattoirs, ferries, gas plants, harbours, wharves and jetties, bonds and 
stores. Or does world experience suggest that many of these services 
should be committed to authorities created ad hoc? And if to ad hoc 
autliorities, shall they be elected by municipal electors or by councils as 
entities, or created and staffed by the central government? If a federal 
system is preferred to a unitary scheme, and the balance of advantages 
would suggest that it should be, is the Greater City Council to be elected 
directly by the voters of the whole area or by a system of indirect election 
by, if not from, the suburban municipal councils? Is the latter more 
likely to reduce inter-council confl[icts than the former? 
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Again, if administration is tHe essence of g’overnment, what steps iiiiisr 
be taken to secure efficient personnel? It is generally agreed that l)arf> 
polities and municipal patronage should be excluded frofu lot.-al g^At-ru- 
ment as it has largely been from central government staffing. But whaf 
machinery is necessary? A Civic Service Board? Created by the Stale 
to make it independent of municipal politics, or appoiiir<Ml by the eit>- 
authorities? And what of the status of the Town Clerks h it he sluu 
of a City Manager, with all the implications of the separation <*1 pel it i**-. 
from administration? Whatever be the principle upon which Ihnie- 
tions and powers of the central city council are decided, tlu,* !ie<'essity tei- 
co-ordinating the work of the several departments of the fituiiHul uuki 
be faced. English local government students have provided many studies 
of the working of the committee system universal in munici])al euuncile. 
and they point to the comparative neglect of councils to extend the com- 
mittee system to embrace something of the work performed in central 
government by the Cabinet. Between 1931-o3 Brisbane Greater City 
Council experimented with a cabinet composed of the Vice-ehairmen ot 
the more important committees under the presidency of tlie Lord Tfayor, 
and in 1939, after the Council had been extricated from a serious financial 
plight, a fresh attempt to secure co-ordination was sought through a Btand- 
ing Committee comprising the Yice-chairmen of the four principal com- 
mittees under the chairmanshii> of the Town Clerk who acts as City Ad- 
ministrator. Elsewhere there has been little conscious idaniiing* to ensure 
co-ordination. 

Most of the questions that we have raised above have been disim.-sod in* 
adumbrated in the selection of documents printed in Cha})ter XYlil. 
Only Brisbane amongst the Australian capital cities has adopted a scheme 
of greater metropolitan government, and the important industrial city of 
Newcastle in New South Wales is a single example from amongst cities 
outside the capitals. Both have adopted a unitary scheme, but both are 
small as compared with Sydney and Melbourne. In Greater Brisbane, the 
experiment was made of endowing the council with a general grant of 
powers to do anything it liked for the good order and government of the 
city, unless specihcally prohibited from so doing. Newcastle works under 
the general system of local government enacted for New South Wales by 
the Local Government Act, 1919. Brisbane Council has a general power 
to promulgate ordinances subject to approval by the Governor and Execu- 
tive Council, whereas Newcastle has to be content with moving the State 
Local Government Department to act. 

Schemes for Greater Metropolitan Councils have been prepared and dis- 
cussed for more than half a century, and many measures have been intro- 
duced into the State Parliaments, but vested interests and, at times, the 
riding of political hobby-horses, have prevented their acceptance. 
people would agree ^ that metropolitan government must be reorganised 
to ensure the satisfactory provision and administration of essential ser- 
vices, but there is vigorous and reasoned opposition to all attempts to 
impose a system based on the principle which guided English local gov- 
ernment in the eighties of last century, that, in every area, there should 
be one and only one authority to control all the services essential for that 
area. Conditions have so changed as to make that principle unworkable. 
In Australia, services such as Eire Protection, Main Hoads, and Hail 
Transport have been organised on a State-wide basis, and their emascula- 
tion by detaching the part concerned with metropolitan services from the 
State structure is thought to be administratively foolish and wasteful. 
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Otlier services such as Water Supply and Sewerage, Harbour Control, and 
Electrie-ligiit are very efficiently managed by ad hoc authorities, many of * 
which extend their activities far outside any possible boundaries that could 
be fixed for Gx’eater Metropolitan Councils. Here again, disturbance simply 
to satisfy doctrinaires, or political appetites hungry for possible pat- 
ronage, is strongly opposed. Additionally, resentment against political 
Ijroposals for metropolitan government is heightened by the fact that all 
the plans disclose an eagerness to disturb genuine local government agen- 
cies such as those controlling water and sewerage, and, in some States, 
electricity, but complete disinclination to transfer functions now dis- 
charged by the State departments to local authorities where they appro- 
priately belong. 

Since World War I, political parties have been evincing a special in- 
terest in city administration. The construction of costly public works, 
the distribution of lucrative contracts for goods, machinery or advertising, 
and the possibilities of municipal patronage have not escaped the notice of 
the calculating. Without many of the protections with which State ad- 
ministration is surrounded, city administration has at times succumbed 
to the unscrupulous. In Sydney, a series of scandals culminated in the 
suspension of the City Council and the appointment of three commissioners 
(1928-1930). In Brisbane, in 1939, financial and administrative irregu- 
larities also led to Government intervention, but there the State Labour 
Cabinet confidently left to the electors the dismissal of the ofiending 
councillors. These incidents provoked much thought concerning safe- 
guards against corrupt practices and unwdse political actions, and al- 
though administration was tightened up, there still remains much room 
for improvement in the handling of contracts and of civic personnel. 

The removal of the control of electricity from the Sydney City Council 
to an independent County Council provided an opportunity to introduce 
legislation which aimed at separating policy matters from administrative 
actions. The line between these is always blurred, but in the Gas and 
Electricity Act, 1935 (p. 744), the American City Manager plan xvas 
copied, and the General Manager of the Electricity Undertaking was 
statutorily endowed with administrative independence, and in particular, 
with exclusive control over the personnel of the Undertaking. The satis- 
factory results of this experiment have led to suggestions that the] 
principle should be extended to all municipal authorities with a view to 
improving the status and the authority of the Town Clerk vis-a-vis the 
Council. 

7, Researcli and investigation. 

World War I popularised the value of research and paved the way 
for its general recognition. The Classic Haldane report on The Machinery 
of Government (H.M. Stationery Office, 1918) emphasised the impera- 
tive need for the recognition by all Govermnent departments of the 
duty of investigation and thought as a preliminary to action. It 
quoted the justification by the President of the Board of Education 
for his creation of an Intelligence Branch, and urged all departments 
to examine their own needs in the light of the experience of the 
Board. ^Tt has become clear,” said the President, “that the efficiency 
of this office is seriously impaired by the absence of proper provision for 
obtaining necessary educational ^formation, iand reeorddlng It, when 
obtained, in such systematic manner as to render it available for future 
reference. Under present conditions, many important questions of detail 
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liave necessarily to be decided without sufficient knowledge of their general 
bearing, and upon information hastily obtained for the particular purxK)se, 
and this information is often lost as soon as the special question for 
which it was obtained has been decided. This entails frequent waste of 
power’^ (Haldane report, p. 24.) 


The establishment of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Eeseareii 
(p, 620) followed upon the World War I education of the Eight lion. 
W. M. Hughes in England and Australia in the part that an adequately 
endowed and suitably staffed research organisation might play in tiuf lif<^ 
of the community. The establishment of the Development and Migration 
Commission to prosecute the basic inquiries essential to the successful 
settlement of migrants under the 1922 Empire Settlement scheme (p. 62T), 
was an important consequence of the achievements of the Council for 
Scientific and Industrial Kesearch, and by its almost ruthless scrutiny 
of every proposal, the Commission not merely saved millions of public 
funds, but established the indispensabiiity of investigation and thought 
as a preliminary to administrative action. The Australian Council for 
Educational Eesearch owes its existence to the generosity of the Carnegie 
Corporation of Hew York, whose action in providing large sums for the 
prosecution of research in educational matters has been a standing* 
challenge to the complacent indifference of State Education Departments 
Other developments include the establishment of the Australian Hational 
Research Council, with its satellite committees of which the Social Science 
Committee is an example. World War II has placed scientific research 
in the forefront of the war organisation, and post-war reconstruction is 
combing all our institutions for suitable investigators. 


In the specific field of government, the creation by the Right Hon 
Uoyd George of a Cabinet secretariat in World War I, established a pre- 
cedent that wm followed in Australia by Mr. Hughes as Prime Minister, 
and by_Mr W. A. Holman as Premier of New South Wales. Cabinet 
secretariats formed the basis of research stafis attached to Premiers’ depart- 
ments, and waxed and waned in direct proportion to the confidence nr 

stranded by the waves of politics, 
^ abilities. This development was given fresh impetus 

laud^fR’^; the rep^ort of Liberal Industrial Committee in Eng- 

land (Bntatns IndusUtal Future, Benn, 1928) which urged the indis- 
pensabihty of a General staff for Cabinets (ihid. Chapter X) just as 

SnSL regarded such a staff as a prime necessity for 

planning their activities. As early as 1903, Sir Joseph Carruthers then 

dd Mkiferfr Wales, had created an Intellienee Departmkt to 
delS“kter decisions u^n matters of high policy, and two 

leeaaes later there was a general tendency to expand statistical bureaux 

estabSd'b/“d°“^^ arid economic research, the value of which became 
marked a taX*^ the depression and those which 
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steadily from the departments may have only a scant relation to ^Vesearch’’ 
in the scientific sense, but it provides basic material for students of 
affairs and saves them much tedious spadework. 

If all departments have not fully appreciated the need for a branch 
which will be concerned with thinking about what is being done and 
what ought to be done, in contrast with the operating parts of the depart- 
ment, many have done something. Until recently few departments had 
provided suitable reference libraries for their staffs, but here again pro- 
gress is being made, -while the periodical publication by the Hew South 
IV ales Public Library, with the co-operation of the Public Service Board, 
of a bibliography of material relating to public administration, available 
in the Public and departmental libraries, is very valuable in assisting 
officials to keep abreast of developments. The peculiar advantages which 
the University offers for research have been recognised, and the Com- 
monwealth Government has, in recent years, subsidised research projects 
not only in the natural sciences, but also in the field of the social sciences, 
including public administration. Lastly, the establishment of Institutes 
of Public Administration throughout the English-speaking world has 
stimulated the study of government, and the books and journals published 
by such institutes provide a permanent record of studies and proceedings. 
Tliere is still lacking in Australia, however, any organisation comparable 
to the Municipal Ileseareh Bureaux which have become permanent features 
of must of the important cities of the United States of America in their 
struggle for efficient local government. 

8. Budget systems and methods. 

The material contained in the documents collected in Chapter 
is s-ufficiently complete and comprehensive to make it 
unnecessary to do more than provide a setting for its inter- 
pretation. The significance of the Budget system in democratic countries 
is its use in controlling the Government. Parliamentary control of the 
purse may have lost some of its original force, but the principle of 
accountahility is still the key to an understanding of all the procedures 
associated with the raising and spending of Government funds. All the 
arrangements for formulating, authorising and executing the budget there- 
fore have an eye to the prerogatives of Parliament. The system derives 
from Constitutional and other statutes, from conventions and from office 
practices. There is no special Budget Bureau, as in the United States, 
to assist the President in formulating and policing the Budget. In Aus- 
tralia, that work is done by tbe Finance Minister (the Treasurer) and 
the Treasury officials. By statute, it is the Treasurer who is responsible 
for the safe custody of public funds and their disbursal. Annually he 
presents to Parliament estimates of receipts and expenditure, and these 
will reiiect the social policy and political aims of the Government. After 
a complicated process during which Parliament has three opportunities 
for reviewing the budget plans, the public service takes up the task of 
raising money and spending it. Both must be strictly according to law?-, 
which is to say that money can only he raised in the manner authorised, 
and cannot be spent upon any purpose other than that for which it has 
been appropriated. To spend money, departments must satisfy the 
Treasury that money is available and that Parliament has approved of the 
expenditure. The Treasury then applies to the Auditor-General for a 
certificate x)crmitting the expenditure, and on this the Governor, in the 
name of the Crown, issues a warrant authorising the Treasurer to make 
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the money available to the department. Throughout the year, the Auditor- 
Cleneral conducts a progressive audit of all departmental and Ireasury 
accounts, and, at the end, makes a report to Parliament covering the whole 
financial operations. In some States there is a Parliamentary 1 ubiic 
Accounts Committee which also reviews the accounts, and especially theme 
sections in which operations have not been strictly in accordance witli 
parliamentary authority. 

Such in barest outline is the budget system. The documents^ are niaiiily 
concerned with debunking it. It is therefore necessary to provide pointers 
to the more important departures from the strict letter of the law and the 
reforms that most critics consider desirable. 

In the first case, it is said that parliamentary control of the purse has 
disappeared by reason of the working of the party system. Cabinets regard 
their budget proposals as a matter of ^‘confidence’’ and few members of 
Parliament are prepared to risk the results of a successful challenge to 
the Government. Budget debates tend,, therefore, to be unreal, and few 
members make any genuine attempt to examine the nature and implica- 
tions of the financial proposals. It is also contended, with justification, 
that the budget statement is incomplete since the figures seldom include 
ail the financial operations of the State, In justification of this incom- 
pleteness, it must be admitted that from time to time Parliament has re- 
nounced its right to survey certain activities, by creating statutory cor- 
porations with greater or lesser degree of financial independence. On the 
other hand, the accounts that are presented are compiled in such a way 
that only those with the most intimate knowiedge of the system cgji under- 
stand their import. Parliamentary control is also weakened by ftie grow- 
ing practice of Governments to spend money in anticipation of parliamen- 
tary approval. Estimates are presented which put the best construction 
on the financial genius of the Government to balance the budget, and items 
w’hich should he included are reserved until it is seen ho\v the revenues 
are coming in. If revenues are buoyant, these expenditures are authorised 
and included in a statement known as f ^expenditure unauthorised in sus- 
pense,” and it is argued that they represented ^^unforseen” items for whicK 
the Government found it necessary to make provision. But analyses of 
these expenditures by Auditors-General reveal that the greater proportion 
of these expenditures are supplementary to items actually voted by Par- 
liament and should have been provided for in the original estimates. Any 
items which could legitimately be regarded as unforseen should, it is 
contended, be submitted to Parliament in the form of ^Wpplementary” 
estimates and ai>proval obtained prior to public funds being spent on 
them. Even if the total expenditure was not of any great magnitude, 
which it usually is, the effect of this practice is to nullify the right of 
Parliament to control the purse and to treat with contempt the basic prin- 
ciple that public funds must not be spent until “appropriated” by Parlia- 
ment for the purpose (p. 674). 

^ Another cridcism is levelled at the use to W'hich Governments put Trust 
Punds. All Governments come into the possession of Trust Funds which 
can be used as part of the Treasurer’s General Banking Account to offset 
deficits in other accounts. The Auditors-General contend that, in respect of 
funds of which the Treasurer is a trustee and for which he discharges some 
ot the functions of a banker, he should be required to conform to conven- 
‘ nonal banking practice and retain sufficient funds to meet contingencies, 
the neglect to do so had serious eonswenees in New South Wales during 
the acute financial crisis of 1931-32 (p. 683). The Commonwealth use of 
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Trust T'unds raises an additional question. In order to obviate the re- 
turn to the States of “surplus revenue’^ as required by the Oonstitution 
(p. xxxi an-te), the Commonwealth Treasurer secured parliamentary 
approval to the payment of annual surpluses into a Trust I’uiid to meet 
subsequent commitments, such as Old xige Pensions. The High Court 
held that this was a valid “appropriation’’ and since it absorbed the “sur- 
plus” the States were deprived of sums equal to the amount so ai>pi’o- 
priated. The Commonwealth Treasurer pays out of his Trust Funds in 
SLibsequent years such sums as are necessary for x->^2:poses related to the 
trust. The Commonwealth Auditor-General vigorously criticised such 
X)ractiees as being not only calculated to mislead both Parliament and 
the public, but as introducing an entirely new principle into the budgetary 
system. Government accounts are kept on the simple receipts and pay- 
ments system and not on the usual revenue and expenditure basis common 
in commercial houses. The Auditor-General contended that the 
Treasurer’s methods of operating on Trust Funds introduced something 
of the revenue and expenditure system and disturbed the principle of 
annual appropriations (p. 687). 

Amongst the positive x>roposals W'hich will be found in the documents 
for improving the budgetary system, are suggestions for uniform com- 
pilation of the, jiiiblic accounts by all the Governments of the Common- 
wealth; for checking the tendency for the arbitrary alteration of the form 
of the accounts by the Treasurer, which makes comparisons with earlier 
years difficult; for establishing specialised agencies for the preparation and 
policing of the budget; and for the preparation of the accounts in such 
a manneT as to make them more intelligible and comprehensive than they 
are at present (p. 637). Particular attention has been directed to the 
growing unconcern on the part of Parliament at practices that undermine 
its prerogatives. Some critics consider that control would be made effec- 
tive if a Parliamentary Standing Committee on Finance were appointed 
to watch financial trends and to examine budget projects before specific 
proposals were presented to the House. Others would be satisfied with the 
creation or strengthening of the Parliamentary Public Accounts Com- 
mittee (p. 702) and point to the i)restige enjoyed by a similarly named 
committee of the English House of Commons. It will be .clear, however, 
from the documents that many of our budgetary practices are very 
unsatisfactory, cliiefiy because of parliamentary indifference, and that there 
is abundant scope for action by a Treasurer fired with the reforming 
zeal of a Hampden or a Burke. One reformer was thrown up in Hew 
South Wales in 1928 by an unusual combination of political and adminis- 
trative circumstances (p. 593). Fresb from the public service in which 
a distinguished career was croTOed at a comparatively early age with the 
office of Director of Finance, Hr. (now Sir Bertram) Stevens wns elected 
to Parliament and became Assistant Treasurer in the Bavin Ministry. 
He immediately sought to remedy many of the defects in the State 
budgetary system which had impressed him as a public servant. The 
t^eforms of 1929-30 were far-reaching in the improvements effected. A 
change of Government in 1930, however, removed him temporarily from 
rhe Treasury, although he returned in 1932, but this time to retrieve a 
political and administrative situation that had become chaotic. Such 
conditions demanded rehabilitation rather than reconstruction, and oppor- 
tunity has not since recurred to complete the task commenced in 1928. 
The present Premier, the Hon. W. J. McHell, pledged himself to the 
task at the 1941 elections, but he misjudged the claims of the war which 
demanded the sacrifice of this as well as many other of his plans (p. 631). 
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9. The Government in bueiness. 

The assxunption by governments in Australia of the owner- 
ship and management of public utilities and other undertakings, 
sometimes because there was no alternative, has produced some 
of our most intractable political and administrative problems. It is 
characteristic, however, of our attitude to these things that there has been 
little objective study of them by .Australian publicists. ^ State Sucyilhsi,, 
in Victona by Mr. (now Sir Frederick) Eggleston, for some time a 
Minister in Victorian Cabinets, stands almost alone. In the documents , 

collected in Chapter XXIII will be found many acute observations and 
pertinent recommendations by Royal Commissions. Almost without ex- 
ception, however, these reports direct their attention to probleiiis t>f 
efficient management which it is contended is unattainable if the inidei- 
takings are subject to direct ministerial and political control. This, 
however, would seem to be the crux of the p)i’oblem, since all schemes to 
create Statuatory Corporations for the “independent’’ management^ of 
these undertakings challenge some of our most fundamental political 
assumptions. If our theory of parliamentary government has, as one 
cornerstone, the doctrine of ministerial responsibility, it is clear that 
the creation of “independent” corporations is in condict with it. 

Ilntil this conflict with our political theory is resolved, it is little use 
expending energy in devising administrative structures that ignore the 
clash. In the discussion which follows, this aspect will be kept in tlie 
centre of the' picture. 

It is clear from the examination made by the several Royal Com- 
missions that conventional administrative structures and procedures can 
never be satisfactorily applied to the management of business under- \ 

takings. For their successful management, there must be flexibility and 
freedom. The procedure of Government departments tends to become 
stereotyped, and the leisurely pace which characterizes the examination, 
discussion and final decision of all questions is essential for the protection 
of Ministers against actions that may have political and public reper- 
cussions. This attitude is fatal in business, especially for those Govern- 
ment businesses which are in the nature of “trading” undertakings, where 
prompt decision often spells the diflerenee betw^een the success or failure 
of a particular deal (p. 740). Furthermore, the vicissitudes of Aus- 
tralian politics have resulted in a rapid turnover of Governments, and 
while this may not be very serious so far as conventional departmental 
activities are 'concerned, it can be disastrous if it affects continuity of 
policy in regard to business or trading undertakings. Escape from this 
situation has, therefore, been sought in detaching such undertakings from | 

the ordinary departmental organisation. I 

This determination is re-inforced by an examination of the conventional 
methods of public finance. The ordinary Government departments rdy 
for their finance upon annual appropriations, and these are always sub- 
let to fluctuations inseparable from the prevailing financial conditions. 

However significant these fluctuations may he upon the fortunes and 
efficiency of the departments, they are extremely embarrassing, if not 
disastrous, in respect of business undertakings. If the provision of essen- 
tial railway construction, or water works, or electricity plant has to ])e 
deferred because of budget exigencies, the specific services may not onlv 
be faced with the need to dismiss trained staffs, but the lives, let alone 
the comfort and convenience of the public may he at stake. Even if 
ample funds are available, the customary delay in presenting the annual 
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estimates to Parliament, vvliicli frequently does not pass tlie budget until 
nearly six months after the beginning of the financial year, handicaps the 
undertakings since their works programmes cannot be commenced until 
funds have been appropriated (p. 713). Water famines resulting from 
delays in constructing reservoirs, and inadequate equipment for economical 
rail transport, everywhere illustrate the consequence of linking the 
hnanees of business undertakings with the annual Government budget. 
Hence the imperatives of finance supplement the arguments based on pro- 
cedure for conceding independence of action. 

Conclusive as the financial arguments may be, it is also clear that 
budgetary freedom for the undertakings conflicts with constitutional re- 
quirements for a single Consolidated Revenue Fund, and with the preroga- 
tive of Parliament to control the public purse. It is even conceivable that 
the granting of financial autonomy to the undertakings may embarrass 
tlie Government in its financial operations, especially those connected 
with the raising of public loans. 

The letting' of contracts for plant and equipment may also cause 
political complications. Governmeiit policy may be directed to giving 
preference to local manufacturers as against overseas competitors; it luay 
also favour including clauses in contracts stipulating for specific wages 
and working conditions for employees, all of which may hamper the free- 
dom of managers of ])usiness undertakings to buy in the most favourable, 
if not the best market. If undertakings are ‘independent,” the manage- 
ment must still come to terms with Government policy, or raise awkward 
issues of clashing sovereignties. Perhaps the “clashing sovereignties” may 
bo less important than the clash with “political personalities” aggrieved 
by disregard for their wishes. 

Hence the enactment of legislation conceding “independence” to the 
undertakings may not avail to safeguard their charters. Parliaments have 
evinced a touching docility in following Ministers who are seldom at a 
loss to find reasons for dissatisfaction with the manner in which under- 
takings are conducted. Almost every change of Government results in 
reorganisations or reconstructions and changes in the management of the 
undertakings, many of which are quite clearly designed to satisfy party 
political ambitions rather than to enhance administrative efficiency. Pro- 
posals such as that made by the South Australian Royal Commission 
(p. 720) to ensure the selection of managers of business undertakings on the 
basis of merit and proved competence cannot overcome the intransigeance 
of party politics. And for this reason, the method by which the London 
Passenger Transport Board ivas selected by a body of “appointing trus- 
lre‘es” unconnected with the Cabinet would not work under Australian 
oonditioiis. 

Nevertheless, since the removal of business undertakings from the direct 
eontrol of party polities seems essential in the interests of efficient and 
(‘couomical management, we shall either have to restate our political 
t heory to meet the issues raised by the “Government in business,” or use 
our administrative inventiveness to build a structure that does not do 
violence to the existing assumptions of the parliamentary system. It is on 
tb(^ latter lines that informed thought is working. An attempt is made 
to distinguish between popular control, which would satisfy the demands 
(d* democratic government, and party political eontrol, which is insepar- 
able from current trends in our parliamentary system. Part of this plan 
involves discovering means for removing the selection of managers of 
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undeiHakings from Cabinet ministers. Some nndertakings of a piiobc 
utility character, such as water supply and sewerage, or electricity genera- 
tion and reticulation, lend themselves to the delimitation of an electorate 
capable of electing the “directors^^ of the undertaking, and these director^ 
would in turn select and appoint the general manager. Public Accounta- 
bility would thus be secured, and if the iDrincixoles embodied in the Xcv. 
South Wales Gas and Electricity Act, 1935 (p. 744) were followed, ujo 
lines of demarcation between policy making* and administrative discretio*u 
might be suitably drawn. These ideas, however, have a strictly limit eu 
application. It would be very difficult to find a suitable electorate for the 
election of a Board of Eailway Directors, or of Central Bank Directors. 
This is not to say that the plan should not be applied where it is suitable. 
There is no need, nor is it desirable, to wait until a plan of universal 
application has been devised. But the plan can also be attacked on the 
ground that it touches only one aspect of the problem: the substitution 
of popular for party political control. It does not completely settle tin." 
financial problem. It would be possible to concede financial autonomy 
some undertakings, such as water and electricity commissions, where 
charges for supplies could be so regulated as to ensure that the under- 
taking could stand on its own financial feet. Bnt there would still remain 
the relation between the demands of these undertakings on ratepayers 
or the loan market, and the general financial needs of the State (joveni- 
ment, which would insist on its priority. 

And there is still a political issue. By statutory reservation and con- 
vention, imposts, such as rates, fees, charges and freights, are the prerog'a- 
tive of Ministers, and although they may delegate this right to statutory 
bodies, public opinion still holds the Government responsible. Conse- 
quently, ministerial claims to ^‘hand-outs” in the shape of reduced charges 
are jealously guarded because of their vote-catching value. 

Other suggestions for resolving the conflict between political theory and 
administrative necessities look to the development of a system of admin- 
istrative tribunals. ' In our criminal jurisprudence, the Government of the 
day cannot resort to executive action to punish a person accused of breaches 
of the criminal code. It must proceed in the courts to establish the guilt 
of the person to the satisfaction of the court and the peers of the accused. 
In resolving conflicts with their own employees. Governments have re- 
nounced the appeal to executive action and submitted to the jurisdiction of 
the appropriate industrial tribunal. Or, in a more dehateable field, the i:)owers 
conferred upon the DeveloiDinent and Migration Commission (p. 6:27) 
were such that its recommendation was a condition precedent to Cabinet 
action ui>on any matter investigated by the Commission. The Govern- 
ment renounced its use of executive action to that extent, although it 
might act contrary to the recommendation of the Commission subject v*) 
its satisfying Parliament that it had valid reasons for rejecting the recoin - 
mendation. There are other fields in wdiicli the Government has been ready 
to defer to appointed agencies. 

What is proposed in respect of administrative tribunals is that the right 
of the Government of the day to alter the charters, or the personnel of 
the management of undertakings, should he limited, and, in the event of 
its defsiring to act thus, it should be required to prove its case to the 
satisfaction of an appropriate administrative tribunal. The Government 
might, in the early stages of the system, choose to act in despite of the 
ecision of the tribunal, but it should be on conditions that it satisfied 
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Parliament tliat it was justified in so doing. Given tlie present in- 
transigeance of party politics, that might present little difficulty, hut no 
Government can arbitrarily flout public opinion with impunity. If the 
tribunals judged wisely and acted temperately, there is little doubt that 
‘‘the cogency of accurately ascertained and authoritatively reported facts*' 
would be coneliisive with public opinion. 

Criticisms of this projiosal (Duncan: Trends in xiustriilian Folitics, 
Angus and Bobertson, 1935) emphasize the fundamental distinction between 
the development of a criminal jurisprudence and one which sought to 
control social policy. The one is directed to protect the individual, the 
other would have to adjust itself to those dynamic forces that influence 
social movements. More fundamentally, it is argued that Governments 
cannot resign the right to govern. Government is more than institutions. 
The activities of all these statutory corporations, and especially those of 
banks, housing trusts and railways affect social i^olicy, as well as party 
political policy, and few Governments would be prepared to allow their 
judgment of the desirability of a particular activity to be pushed aside by 
any statutory corporation, whatever its legal standing (p. 504). Without 
minimising the force of the criticisms, it should not be overlooked that 
Governments constantly acquiesce in the limitation of their powers, and 
the very necessity to create Statutory corporations emphasizes the fact. 
Furthermore, the other analogies quoted are highly persuasive submissions, 
and exponents of this idea would be content if they were followed. 

10. Looking forward. 

We might have described this story as a pilgrimage from 
patronage to proficiency. The goal is yet to win. It cannot be 
attained until we have perfected an organisation that will resolve the 
conflict between administrative efficiency and popular control. Both in 
politics and administration, we must safeguai’d the democratic way of 
life, and that demands not merely eternal vigilance, but supreme effort. 
The capacity and willingness to make this effort have not always been 
apparent from a careful reading of the documents. The rapidity with 
which situations have changed has often found us unprepared and resulted 
in confused and indecisive actions. In a stimulating appeal to everyone 
to gird up his loins and throw himself into the fight for efficient demo- 
cratic government, P.E.P. {Planning^ JSTo. 138, January, 1939), says: ‘Mt 
is a challenge to definocracy and individualism that we should face the 
changes that are occurring at least as boldly, as honestly, and with as 
sure a touch as any rival philosophy of the community could face it with. 
We hold that democracy and ordered individualism are worth some trouble 
to keep. Do not let us delude ourselves that we can keep them simply 
by clinging with the obstinacy of mental laziness to forms that suited a 
past age, but no longer suit this one. We can keep them only by re- 
source and imagination . , . . Let us throw off the defeatism which 

used to say that nothing of any importance had any hope of getting done 
in shorter periods than forty or fifty years. The pace of readjustment is 
only limited in a democracy by the force of public opinion. It is well 
within our power to see that opinion is speeded xip . . . 

^^Examination of many of the most successful British institutions shows 
that they were not developed gradually or blindly, hut very rapidly and 
to conscious design. Where years or even generations have been needed 
to implement reform, the delay has been due rather to the types of miiddle- 
headness and obstruction to change, which we still see around us, rather 
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than to diffi-culties in the job to be done. If enough people believe mole- 
hills are mountains, the molehills become as difficult to get over as if tliey 
were mountains . . . 

^^Let us, therefore, re-examine this national habit of not getting things 
done. Let us analyse our motives and inhibitions, and, what is more 
congenial, those of our neighbours, in this matter of finding reasons for 
not getting a move on. Let us recognise that there is nothing either par- 
ticularly noble, or even sensible, about finding principles to justify delaying 
or obstructing readjustments when they do not seem urgent, and trying 
to catch up in a panic when . . , the showdown comes.” 



CHAPTER I. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

1. THE INAUGURATION OF THE COMMONWEALTH PUBLIC SERVICE. 

The Gommonwealth of Australia was established on the 1st January, 
1901, and, by virtue of Section 69 of the Constitution, the Departments of 
Customs and of Excise in each State became transferred to the Common- 
wealth on the date of its establishment. On the same day, the Governor- 
General in Council, under the provisions of Section 64 of the Constitution, 
established the following seven Departments of State of the Common- 
wealth, namely: — The Department of External ;A&irs, ^he Attorney- 
GeneraPs Department, the Department of Home Affairs, the Department of 
the Treasury, the Department of Trade and Customs, the Department of 
Defence, and the Postmaster-GeneraTs Department. 

By proclamations dated the 12th and 19th February, 1901, issued under 
the provisions of Section 69 of the Constitution, the Departments of Posts, 
Telegraphs, and Telephones in each State, as well as those of Naval and 
Military Defence, -became transferred to the Commonwealth on the 1st 
March, 1901. 

Upon their transfer, the State Departments of Customs and of Excise; 
Posts, Telegraphs, and Telephones; and Naval and Military Defence, 
became respectively merged in the following Departments of State of the 
Commonwealth, namely: — The Department of Trade and Customs; the 
Postmaster-General’s Department; the Department of Defence. 

Although seven important Departments sprang into being concomitantly 
with the establishment of the Commonwealth, it is obvious that from the 
1st January to the 28th February, 1901, there was only one Department 
of any consequence to administer, namely, the Department of Trade and 
Customs. However, from the 1st March the Department of Defence and 
the Postmaster-General’s Department assumed considerable proportions 
hy the transfer to the Commonwealth of all the officers employed in the 
corresponding State Departments. The Departments of External Affairs, 
Home Affairs, the Attorney-General, and the Treasury, being purely Com- 
monwealth Departments, are necessarily small compared with the three 
transferred Services. 

Pending legislation to regulate the Public Service of the Commonwealth, 
the appointment of officers was, by Section 67 of the Constitution, vested 
in the Governor-General in Council, and all new appointments were made 
to the Commonwealth S^ervice under this provision from the 1st January, 
1901, to 81st December, 1902, i.e., from the establishment of the Com- 
monwealth until the coming into operation of a Commonwealth Publrs 
Service Act 


O See also cliap, XYV 
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The CoininiOEwealth Public Service Act 

An Act providing for the regulation of the Public Service received the 
Royal Assent on the 5th May, 1902, but did not come into operation uinii 
1st January, 1903— the date fixed by proclamation, in accordance with 
Section 1 of the Act. Notwithstanding the suspended operation of the 
Statute generally, pending proclamation, authority to make certain appoint- 
ments under the Act for the purpose of bringing it into operation at itt 
commencement was provided for by Section 4 of the Acts Interi>retation 
Act, 1901, and it was under such authority that the Commissioner and 
the Inspectors were appointed prior to the date of proclamation. My 
appointment as Public Service Commissioner was made by His Excellency 
the Governor-General on the 4th June, 1902, to take effect from the oth 
of the preceding month. 

Public Service Inspectors. 

It at once became apparent, from the very wide provisions of the Act 
with regard to the making of regulations, and the unusually extensive 
field wherein it required to be supplemented by the subsidiary legislation, 
that much anxious thought, labour, and time would be entailed in this 
work. I saw the imperative necessity of having the Public Service Regu- 
lations drafted and approved before the proclamation of the Act, so that^ 
upon such proclamation, there would be ready at hand all the necessary 
machinery without which it could not be satisfactorily administered. To 
enable me to carry out this duty without delay, I considered the imme- 
diate appointment of the Inspectors necessary to aid in the \vork, and 
the following gentlemen were appointed by the Governor-General, 
George Alexander McKay, Richard Betheras, Robert Orton Bourne, John 
Gardiner, and Amaziah Green. Mr. Green’s appointment took effect from 
the 1st September, while that of Messrs. McKay, Betheras, Bourne, and 
Gardiner operated from the 11th July, 1902. Mr. Francis Eeddin was 
appointed Secretary to the Commissioner on the last-mentioned date. O’) 

Although not vested with the plenary powers of the Commissioner until 
the Act was proclaimed, it was considered in the meantime that I should, 
as far as possible, take in hand all matters affecting the Service; and 
-this I continued to do from the time of my appointment until the date of 
proclamation. 


A New PubKc Setrvice Code. 

The work of drafting the regulations was beset with a great deal of 
difficulty, owing to the different systems and practices that were in opera- 
tion in the various States; but with the help of the Public Service legisla- 
tion of the States, particularly that of New South Wales, Victoria! and 
Queensland, a code of regulations was issued that has, so far, been found 
to be perfectly workable and of material assistance to the responsible 
officers in the administration of the large and diversified Services of llie^ 
Commonwealth. 


^The regulations are comprehensive, and contain much original matter, 
iney have been designed to meet every emergency that may arise in the 
working of the Service, and it is claimed for them that they achieve this-- 
to do reasonably be expected 


See also chaps. III & X, 
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Tlie draft of tlie regulations (300 in all) was not finally completed until 
tlie middle of November, 1902; but as it was considered that the Inspectors 
should enter upon their inspectorial functions at the earliest possible 
date, it was decided to allocate their duties, so that they might be fully 
prepared to commence their work simultaneously wdth the proclamation 
•of the Act. 

Section 5 (1) of the Act empowers the Commissioner to assign to the 
Inspectors their respective powers, duties, and authorities. I assigned to 
Mr. McKay, Mr. Betheras, Mr. Bourne, Mr. Gardiner, and Mr. Green, 
the duties of Inspector for jSTew South Wales, Victoria and Tasmania, 
•Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia, respectively. 

No appointment of a separate Inspector was made for the State of 
Tasmania, but subsequently Mr. By ton Campbell Oldham was appointed 
to take over all the Commonwealth work in connection with the Electoral 
and Public Works Branches, and to act as Deputy Public Service Inspec- 
tor for that State, his appointment dating from Ist June, 1903. 

The Act and regulations came into operation simultaneously on the 
1st January, 1908, from which date onward I have exercised all fhe 
powers vested in the Commissioner. 

Accrued Rights of Transferred Officen. 

The most pronounced difficulty so far experienced in administering 
the Commonwealth Public Service arises from the fact that Section 84 
of the Constitution preserves to transferred officers all the existing and 
accruing rights enjoyed by them while they were State officers, and it 
has to be recollected that in administering the Commonwealth Acts the 
preservation of such State rights stands paramount until such time as the^r 
are varied by competent authority. 

No particular difficulty arises with respect to officers who were not 
transferred from the States, because in their case only Commonwealth 
legislation applies and no question of transferred rights is involved; 
but as these officers at present constitute only a small proportion of the 
.Service, they may in this connection, be disregarded, the great prepon- 
derance of the Service consisting of officers of the transferred Depart- 
ments. 

Unifying the Service. 

As the majority of Commonwealth officers have been transferred from 
States with essentially differing Public Service laws, and as the rights of 
officers supported by these laws are, in many instances, in conflict, not 
only with one another, but also with the letter and spirit of the Common- 
■wealtli Public Service Act, it will be seen that for some time to come it 
will be quite impossible to reconcile the opposing elements and secure a 
homogeneous Service. It will therefore be manifest that the administra- 
tion of the Commonwealth Service is beset with great obstacles, and is 
encompassed with difficulties never experienced in administering the State 
Services. It is not a question of applying the laws of one State alone, 
as has been customary with those occupying State positions correspond- 
ing to my own, but I am required to administer parts of the Public 
Service Acts and Regulations of the various States concurrently with those 
of the Commonwealth, and to reconcile them all as far as practicable in 
accordance with the requirements of the Constitution, 
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The Public Service Acts and Eegulations of the various States were 
marked by a lack of iiniformity, and conferred and imposed a diversiiy 
of "fights and o-bligations upon officers. In addition to statutes, and the 
multiplicity of regulations thereunder, transferred officers are frequerirly 
found to have had rights conferred upon them under statutes otjior 
than those dealing specifically with the State Public Services, and 'in 
this connection the difficulties of administration are accentuated. 

Upon the transfer of the departments already specified all officers of 
such departments who were retained in the service of the Common weahn 
forthwith became by Section 84 of the Constitution, subject to the eoiitr<*l 
of the, Commonwealth Executive Grovernment. The same section contains 
certain provisions in respect of officers not so retained. Practically the 
whole of those engaged in the transferred departments' were, as a luatier 
of fact, retained in the Commonwealth Service. 

Each of the State Services (Tasmania alone excepted, no Public Ser- 
vice Act being in force there prior to 26th July, 1901), comprised three 
distinct groups of officers: — (1) Those commonly regarded as permanent 
officials under the State Public Service Acts; (2) those who, for any 
special reason, but chiefly owing to the casual or unpermanent nature of 
their employment, were exempt from the provisions of the State Public 
Service Acts, or were appointed under other Acts, e.g., non-official Post- 
masters, who were ordinarily employed under special provisions in the 
State Post Office Acts; and (3) those engaged under the temporary employ- 
ment provisions of the State Public Service Acts and Eegulations. 

Notwithstanding some of the employees were “exempts,” wliile others 
were merely temporarily engaged at the date of transfer, the tw^o last- 
named groups, equally with the former, came over to the Commonwealth 
Service as part of the transferred Departments, and must accordingly 
be reckoned with in any statistics affiecting the transferred Services. 


Employees Transferred to the Commonwealth Public Service. 





Permanent 

OjQ&cers. 

Exempt 

Persons. 

Tempor- 
ary Em- 
ployees. 

Totals. 

State. 

Departments. 


Number. 

Aggregate 



Number 

Annual 

Salary 




Annual. 

Number. 

Number. 

em- 

and 





Salaries. 

i 

j 

ployed. 

Wages Ex- 
penditure. 

1 

Kew South 
Wales. 

Posts, Telegraphs, 
Telephones. 

and 

3,565 

£ 

421,453 

2,019 

226 

5,810 

£ 

493,642.. 


Customs and Excise 


309 

51,731 


1 

310 

51,931 

10,078.'- 

Victoria 

Naval and Military 
fence. 

De* 

36 

7,972 

14,888 

18 

14,942 

Posts, Telegraphs, 
Telephones. 

and 

2,466 

302,090 

; 1,253 

105 

■ .3,824 

344,012' 


Customs and Excise 

De- 

299 

60,449 

^ 63 

8 

370 

62,516 

10,881 


Naval and Military 
fence. 

34 

7,278 

1 31,189 

32: 

31,255 

Queensland ... 

Posts, Telegraphs, 
Telephones. 

and 

1,089 

150,210 

791 

62 

1,942 

17.5,710 


Customs and Excise 

ibe- 

244 

48,570 

23 

35 

302 

53,928 

I 5,-330 

South 

Australia. 

Naval and Military 
fence. 

37 

4,082 

1 10,1.54 

'■".S' 

10,199 

Posts, Telegraphs, 
Telephones. 

and 

1,164 i 

131,489 

657 


1,830 

138,233 


Customs and Excise 
Naval and Military 
fence. 

Be- 

■ 98': 

■■;9 ! 

17,538 

1,160 

97 

5,552 

6 

tV, .:■'; 6-' 

201 

5,567 

19,342 

1,686 


Table continued on page 5 . 
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fable eontinued from page 4. 




Permanent 

Officers. 

Exempt 

Persons. 

Tempor- 
ary Em- 
jjloyees. 

Totals. 

state. 

Departnients. 

Number. 

Aggregate 

Annual 

Salaries. 

Number. 

Number. 

Number 

em- 

ployed. 

Annual 
Salary and 
Wages Ex- 
penditure. 




£ 




£ 

WesterB 

Australia. 

Posts, Telegiaplis, and 
Telephones. 

1,286 

163,312 


129 

1,415 

174,948 


Customs and Excise 

136 

24,325 


24 

160 

27,089 


Naval and Military De- 
fence. 

1 

200 

2,283 

2 

2,286 

442 

Tasma-Bia ... 

Posts, Telegraphs, and 
Telephones. 

360 

39,068 

389 

! 4 

753 

49,458 


Customs and Excise 

56 

8,261 

7 


1 63 

8,377 


Naval and Military De- 
fence. 

2 

150 

2,554 


2,556 

150 


Totals 

1 11,191 

1,439,938 

71,919 

675* 

83,785 

1 1,627,753 


* These were the temporary employees who happen to have heen engaged in the Depart- 
ments at the date of transfer. It cannot be stated what their respective periods of employ- 
ment actually were. They may only have been engaged for a few days, weeks, or months. 
Hence, although the estimated annual disbursements are given, it does not necessarily follow 
that those amounts were actually expended by the transferred Departments during the 
year 1900. 

Althoiigli, prima facie, an increased animal expenditure of £16,062 has 
heen incurred hy new appointments to the Permanent Staff, such, in fact, 
has not been the case; for, as against this, the reduced salary expenditure 
resulting from deaths, dismissals, resignations, retirements, and forfeitures 
of office must be considered. During the year 1903 an annual reduction 
in salary expenditure to the aggregate extent of £34,357 has resulted 
from these causes; hut, as against this nominal saving must be set the 
£16,062 occasioned by new appointments, together with £4,505 incurred by 
promotion effected as the result of such retirements, dismissals, deaths, etc. 

The position may therefore be briefly summarised as follows: — 

Reduced salary expenditure, consequent upon deaths, dis- 
missals, resignations and retirements £34,357 

Increases arising from promotions rendered necessary by such 

deaths, dismissals, resignations, and retirements ... £4,505 

Expenditure incurred by new appointments to permanent 

staff 16,062 

Saving for 1903 ... 13,790 


£34,357 £34,357 


It will thus be seen that, excluding the question of annual increments 
to which many officers were entitled by law, there has been a considerable 
saving effected, notwithstanding the 40Y new appointments made during 
1903, which, it is submitted, is favourably indicative of economical adminis- 
tration. The question of increments is one that recurs annually, and 
necessarily involves considerable outlay in a Service aggregating close 
on 12,000 permanent officers. Owing to the pending Classification it was 
decided to pay increments only in respect of salaries not exceeding £160 
per annum, and the increments so paid amounted in the aggregate to 
£44,276 for the year. This, however, includes the sum of £16,166 paid 
as increases under the Minimum Wage provisions of the Act (Clerical 
Division £5,105, General Division £11,061), so that, excluding this amount, 
the ordinary increments for the year totalled £28,110. 

There are three important epochs in the history of the Commonwealth 
Service in respect of which it is considered that the strength of the 
permanent staff, together with the aggregate annual salaries paid, should 
foe clearly set forth, such periods being (a) the date when the transferred 
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Public Service Act was passed in 1902 and i>roclaimed as from 1st January, 
1903. This Act was based largely on Public Service legislation of the 
several colonies as existing prior to Federation, and embodied amongst 
other matters the important principles of competition for entrance to the 
Service and promotion based on merit as opposed to mere seniority. 

As a result of the experience gained in administering the Act of 1902, 
a number of amending Acts were passed by Parliament during the years 
between 1903 and 1921, dealing with the machinery of Service manage- 
ment, and particularly with the many matters arising from the Great War, 
such as leave of absence to enlisted employees for service at home and 
abroad, preference to returned soldiers for temporary and permanent 
employment, continuity of service of soldiers, dismissal of aliens whose 
continuance in the Service \vas against the public interest, and other 
cognate subjects. 

The first Commissioner appointed under the Public Service Act of 
1902 was Mr. D. C. McLachlan, who assumed office for a period of seven 
years from 1902, and whose term of engagement was subsequently renewed 
for a further period of seven years, terminating in 1916, when he retired 
from the Public Service. It was decided by the Government of the day 
that appointment of a successor should remain in abeyance until considera- 
tion could be given to future Public Service policy and to proposed amend- 
ments of the law. In the meantime the employment of an Acting 
Commissioner was sanctioned by Parliament, this arrangement continuing 
from 1916 until 1923, when the present Board of Commissioners was 
appointed. 

During the period of office of Mr. McLachlan as Commissioner, the 
more prominent matters which affected Public Service management were 
the classification of the whole of the departments in 1904; the lengthy 
investigation by the Eoyal Commission on Postal Services in 1908-9; the 
outbreak of war in 1914, which cast a heavy burden on the Commissioner, 
and subsequently the Acting Commissioner, in the maintenance of depart- 
mental services throughout Australia, notwithstanding the absence of 
many employees at the front; and the special inquiries made by Mr. 
Eobert McC. Anderson (now Sir Eobert Anderson) on behalf of the Federal 
Government into business management of certain departments. 

In addition, the introduction of Public Service arbitration under the 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act of 1911 (since superseded by the Act of 
1920) imposed new and increasing responsibilities upon the Public Service 
Commissioner in the preparation of cases relating to arbitration and in 
dealing wnth and administering the many aw^ards made by the Arbitration 
Court. 

The Service during this period was a rapidly expanding one, due prin- 
cipally to increased population, with extended postal, telegraphic, and 
telephonic facilities, and to the transfer from time to time of depart- 
mental services from the States to the Commonwealth under the provisions 
of the Constitution Act, or the establishment of new branches of depart- 
ments. Amongst the new services thus provided for were those dealing 
with statistics, meteorology, lands and survey, arbitration in relation to 
general industry, patents, trade marks and copyright, Federal Capital, 
taxation, pensions, note and stamp printing, quarantine, lighthouses, com- 
merce and navigation. 


0 ) See also chap. XII. 
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The following figures illustrate the growth of the Public Service duriiig 
this period: — 


Commonwealth Service. 

Permanent Stafi^. 

1st January, 1903 ll,3‘r4 


30th June, 1913 18,845 

30th June, 1922 24759 


Suluries. 

.tl.Sr'ljU.ll 


Royal Commission on Public Service Administration. 

Preparatory to the drafting* of amending Public Service leg’islatiuii, the 
Government arranged for an investigation into the administration of the 
Public Service, and a commission was issued by the Governor-Generai in 
1918 to Mr. D. C. McLachlan, C.M.G., I.S.O. (the former Public Service 
Commissioner), to inquire into and report upon the various Acts relating 
to the administration of the Public Service, particularly as to the effects 
of such Acts upon the management and working of the departments, and 
the steps necessary to adjust the position which had arisen by reason of 
the various authorities in existence for the regulation and working of the 
Public Service. 

The Report and recommendations presented by Mr. McLachlan to the 
Government early in 1919, following upon his examination of Service 
conditions, were in many respects revolutionary in character. From his 
lengthy experience in the Public Service, not only as Commissioner, but 
as permanent head of departments in New South Wales colonial service, 
the defects of Public Service legislation and administrative control were 
apparent to him, and in closing his Report reference was made to the 
urgent necessity for remedial legislation in order that serious anomalies 
might be dealt with and the condition of drift arrested. 

It was further urged that the tentative arrangements for administration 
of the Service, which had then operated for nearly three years, should be 
terminated at the earliest possible moment by placing 'the control and 
management of the Service upon a sound and permanent basis. Mr. 
McLachlan added that upon the passage of new legislation much important 
work would require to be done in the direction of reclassifying the Service, 
restoring conditions of efficiency and economy, and securing improved 
organisation of departmental activities— work which would demand the 
highest capacity from those entrusted with the administration of the 
suggested new legislation. 

The Royal Commissioner advocated amalgamation of separate services 
under one Public Service Act, with control by a Commissioner, repeal of 
the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, which had resulted in disloyalty, 
extravagance, and reduced efficiency; direct appointments to the Service 
by the Commissioner instead of by the Governor-General; new divisions of 
the Service and a general reclassification; promotions and transfers by 
departmental heads, instead of as formerly, by the Commissioner and the 
Governor-General; granting of the right of appeal against promotions; 
and new provisions as to disciplinary action, involving the establishment 
of a Board of Appeal to adjudicate on punishments inflicted bv depart- 
mental heads. 

In addition, recommendations were made for dealing with incompetent 
or inefficient officers by reduction or dismissal; regulation of sick leave 
on a more equitable and economical basis; special scales of salaries for 
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females; restriction of temporary employment from an economical stand- 
point; extension of liours of attendance, and review of extraneous pay- 
ments by W'Uy of allowances, wliicb were stated to be considerable in amount 
and in many cases unjustifiable. 

Rojal CommissioE oa Federal Economies. 

In iSTovember, 1918, a Eoyal Commission (comiDrising three members) 
tvas appointed to consider and report upon the public expenditure of the 
Commonwealth of Australia, with a view to efiecting economies. <*) The 
Commission’s investigations extended over certain departments of the 
Commonwealth and occupied a period of two years. In its final Eeport, 
{presented to the Government in November, 1920, the view was stated by 
the Commission that considerable economies were possible under a system 
of management which should give closer attention to organisation and 
systematisation, and provide for continuous and far-reaching inspection 
in all departments, thus bringing to the light of publicity any evidence of 
extravagance and inefficiency. 

The Commission stated further that the maintenance of reasonable 
economy in Government expenditure could not be continuously secured 
by means of investigations carried out intermittently, and although specific 
evils might be remedied temporarily, no lasting benefits could be insured 
by such means as against continuous supervision and criticism. 

The Public Service Act, 1922. 

It will thus be seen from the foregoing references to the two Royal 
Commissions reporting upon Public Service conditions, one from the 
standpoint of organisation, the other dealing with economies in Federal 
finance, that ample material was made available to the Government upon 
which to frame a policy for new legislation and future management of the 
Service. 

Action was taken to prepare a Bill to consolidate and amend the law 
regulating the Public Service and for other purposes, and this measure was 
introduced in the Senate in April, 1921. Following the Parliamentary 
recess, the Bill was considered by the House of Representatives in October, 
1922, and finally, with certain modifications, was passed by both Houses, 
and received the Governor-General’s assent on 18th October, 1922. 

The principal features of the new Public Service Act, involving depar- 
ture from conditions established under former legislation, may be shortly 
stated as follow : — 

(1) A Board of Commissioners (three members) constituted in lieu 
of a single Commissioner, the tenure of office of members being 
five, four, and three years respectively, with eligibility for re-ap- 
pointment for a term not exceeding five years, with annual 
salaries fixed at £2,500 for the Chairman of the Board, and £2.000 
for each of the other members. 

(2) Important and far-reaching duties imposed on the Board to 
devise means for effecting economies and promoting efficiency 
in the management and working of departments by improved 
organisation and procedure, closer supervision, limitation of staffs, 
improvement in training of officers, avoidance of unnecessary 
expenditure, checking expenditure as to adequacy of value received, 
institution of standard practice, advising upon systems and 
methods as to contracts and supplies, &c. 


(^) See alo chap. Ill, 
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(3) Tiie disposal of excess officers by transfer or retirement from tiie 
Service to be determined by tlie Board instead of, as previonsiy, 
by tlie Governor-GeneraL 

(4) Classification of the Public Service witliin four prescribed divis- 
ions in accordance with importance and character of work, k re- 
vision for appeals against classification and determination of 
appeals by the Board. Power to make regulations for prescrib- 
ing salaries of officers. 

(5) Power to grant or refuse annual increments of salary vested in 
permanent heads of departments, with the right of appeal by 
officers to the Board in cases of deprivation of increment. 

(6) Appointments to the Service to be made by the Board and, where 
such appointments are probationary, to be subject to confirmation 
by the Board, instead of, as previously, by the Governor-GeneraL 
Principle of preference to returned soldiers maintained, 

(7) Promotions and transfers to be authorised by the Board subject 
to the right of aggrieved officers to appeal. Appeals to be con- 
sidered in conference between appellant (or his agent), a represen- 
tative of the Department, and the Board, with final determination 
of appeal by the Board. 

(8) Powers granted permanent heads to deal with disciplinary cases 
and to decide punishment, including recommendation for dis- 
missal. Right of appeal is allowed to an Appeal Board, compris- 
ing a permanent Chairman, with legal qualifications, a represen- 
tative of the Department, and an elected representative of the 
Division of the Service to which the appellant belongs. 

(9) Provision for summary dismissal by the Board, after investiga- 
tions and hearing, of officers directly fomenting or taking part 
in a strike which interferes with or prevents the carrying on of 
any part of the public services or utilities of the Commonwealth. 

(10) The Board empowered to deal with incompetent or inefficient 
officers by transfer to other positions or retirement from the 
Service. 

(11) The former provisions as to furlough liberalised. Under the 
previous Act officers who had completed twenty years^ service 
were eligible for six months^ furlough on full pay. The new 
provision enables furlough to be granted up to a maximum of 
twelve months on full pay where forty years’ service have been 
completed, or payment in lidu of furlough on retirement, or, in 
the event of death of an officer, payment in lieu to his dependants. 

(13) Provision made enabling the Board to exercise a close check on 
temporary employment. Under the new law not only must the 
Board be satisfied as to the necessity for temporary assistance 
but the selection of persons to be temporarily employed is vested 
in the Board, and not, as previously, in departments. 

(13) Allowances for special services other than those prescribed under 
Regulations to be made by the Board are payable only with the 
approval of the Board. 

Appointment of Board of Commissions. 

FoUowi^ upon the passage of the PubUc Semee Act, consideration was 
given by the Government to the appointment of the Board of Commissioner^ 
pursuant to the provisions of that Act. Notification was published in the 
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Oommonwealtli Gazette that the Goyernor-General had approved of the 
following persons being appointed members of the Board of Commissioners 
for the terms set forth opposite their respective names, to take eifect from 
Monday, 11th June, 1923: — 

Major-General Sir C. B. B. White, K.O.M.G., K.C.V.O., O.B., D.S.O., 
for a term of five years. 

W. J. Skewes, Esq., for a term of four years. 

Brigadier-General J. P. MeGlinn, C.M.G., C.B.E., V.D., for a term 
of three years. 

It was also notified that the Governor- General had further approved of 
Major-General Sir C. B. B. White being appointed Chairman of the 
Board. (Common ivealth Puhlic Service Board, 1924, pp. 3-6.) 

3. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 

THE POST DEPRESSION PERIOD. 

In concluding this Report," the last of the kind with which I shall have 
the privilege to be associated, some comment upon the development of the 
Commonwealth Service during the 35 years which have elapsed since its 
inception may not be out of place from one who was an officer of a 
department transferred at the establishment of the Commonwealth and 
whose close connection with Commonwealth Public Service administration 
extends over 34 of the 35 years. 

The first Commonwealth Public Service Act was passed by Parliament 
in 1902 and operated by proclamation as from 1st J anuary, 1903. Adminis- 
tration of the Act was vested in a Public Service Commissioner whose first 
most important tasks were the framing of a code of regulations for appli- 
cation throughout the Service, and of a classification to ensure uniformity 
in pay to officers transferred from the several States with widely differing 
salary scales and conditions. That classification took effect from 1st July, 
1904, and covered 11,542 officers. 

In 1923 the system of administration of the Public Service Act was 
amended by legislation to provide for the substitution for control by a 
single Commissioner of control by a Board of three Commissioners, which 
took office in June, 1923. In March, 1930, one office of Commissioner was 
vacated and not filled, and in June, 1931, a further vacancy occurred which 
was also not filled. The Public Service Act was further amended to pro- 
vide for the exercise, while these vacancies remained unfilled, of the 
powers, obligations and duties of the Board by a single Commissioner. 
Since June, 1931, the functions of the Board have been exercised by a 
single Commissioner assisted from September, 1932, by an Assistant Com- 
missioner, and from ISTovember, 1935, by two Assistant Commissioners. 

The years that have passed since the inception of Commonwealth Public 
Service administration have been marked by continuous development of 
the Service. This has followed upon the transfer to the Commonwealth 
of further State instrumentalities, the enactment of legislation widening 
the field of Commonwealth administration, extensions of Commonwealth 
control and the general progress in the Commonwealth. 

At varions stages the Commonwealth has taken over such services as 
Patent Trade-Marks, Designs and Copyrights; ISTavigation, Lighthouses; 
Quarantine; Bankruptcy. The Territory of Papua, ‘N'orf oik Island, 
Northern Territory, and the Mandated Territory of New Guinea also came 
under its control. 

* Mr. (BOW Sir) W. J. Clemens, P.S. Oommjssioiier. ■' ■ ' ■ ' '' ' ' ■ 
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These and the additional administrative responsibilities involved in 
taxation measures, payment of old-age and invalid pensions and maternity 
allowances, auditing, the establishment of the High Court, Commonwealtii 
Court of Arbitration and Conciliation, Public Service Arbitration Tri- 
bunal, inspection for export of dairy produce, meat, fruit, &c., the deveiop- 
ment of the Federal Capital Territory, the establishment of meteorological 
services, electoral administration, the Serum Laboratories and Heaith 
Laboratories at centres throughout Australia, and other extensions ^ of 
Commonwealth activity, have necessitated enlargement and reorganisation 
of original departments and the creation of new departments, e.g*., the 
Department of Health and Department of Commerce. 

Some impression of the present scope of the Commonwealtii Service 
may be formed by perusal of the administrative arrangements of Common- 
wealth Departments notified in the Commonwealth G-azette of l4th August, 
1936, which showed that 283 Acts of Parliament w^ere then being adminis- 
tered by Commonwealth Departments. 

The Commonwealth Service now embraces ten departments, viz.. Prime 
Minister, External Affairs, Attorney-General, Treasury, Interior, Trade 
and Customs, Defence, Postmaster-General, Health and Commerce, with 
a total permanent staff of 28,072 officers. 

It will be recognised that the demands upon the Service in the great 
development of administrative functions as outlined have been many and 
complicated, and have called for ability of no mean order in organizatioUv 
operation and management throughout the departments of the Service. 
The Board feels that it can be confidently asserted that those demands 
have been met with an alacrity and efficiency which abundantly prove the 
general competency of the Service, the capacity of the executive and admin- 
istrative staff of the various departments and the soundness of the principles 
upon which recruitment and training and the movement of officers within 
the Service have been based. 

In the progression to its present condition the Commonwealth Service 
has steadily and consistently developed a reputation for loyal and efficient 
service both to those in whose hands lie the grave responsibilities of the 
Government of the Commonwealth and to the general community it serves. 
It may be that in business circles generally the dominant motive is the 
successful attainment of a personal objective, but in the Service there is 
ample proof of the existence of the spirit of replacement of the individual 
motive by a common administrative aim with a recognition that the Com- 
monwealth officer has a real reward in his justifiable pride in belonging 
to a profession which is establishing a high tradition and which gives 
opportunities of effective influence on public affairs of the greatest import- 
ance to the well-being of the Commonwealth. 

In perusing a recent notable contribution to the literature relating to 
public administration* the following quotation was observed: — 

"'^Governments have come to be engaged not merely in preventing 
wrong things from being done, but in bringing it about that right 
things shall be done. A negative Government only requires courage 
and consistency in its officials, but a positive Government requires a 
constant supply of invention and suggestion.” 

The circumstances which have contributed to the development of the 
Commonwealth Service must definitely show the need for officials not only 
possessed of courage and consistency in the exercise of administrative or 
MministratimV’ Vol. VI. No. 3, quoted % 
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executive functions, but witii tlie capacity for invention and suggestion 
in the assistance they must render in the formulation and execution of 
Government policy. 

The record of the past and the possibilities of the future emphasize the 
necessity for all possible action, in recruitment for Service needs and in 
the movements within the Service to meet its exigencies, to prevent the 
lowering of the present standard. 

The Board has in previous reports referred to the stoppage of recruit- 
ment of a particular class of entrant during the war years and for a con- 
siderable time thereafter. In its ninth report it mentioned, referring to 
the definite cessation of recruitment of youths of the desired class into 
the Commonwealth Service, that while it may be accepted that so far the 
general efficiency of the Service had been maintained, the prospect of that 
efficiency being endangered in a comparatively short period by a shortage 
of officers competent by training and experience for positions of respon- 
sibility, appeared to be beyond doubt unless early steps be taken to improve 
the position. 

In the three years that have since elapsed much has been done to rectify 
the position, but there has also been evidence that the apprehension 
expressed was well-founded, and the fervent hope is expressed that nothing 
will be done in future to restrict the present flow to the Service of entrants 
best suited for its general requirements and for training for the higher 
posts to be filled. 

In the construction of the Public Service Act many avenues were 
•created for entrance to the Public Service. Apart from that which should 
be regarded as the main entry, i.e., by competitive public examination, the 
special facilities granted returned soldiers, and the particular provision 
for appointment of University graduates, the Act confers an eligibility 
upon officers of the Territorial Services, the Commonwealth Kailways Ser- 
vice and officers of the Public Eailway or other Services of a State, and 
also upon persons who have retired from such Services or from the Com- 
monwealth Service. 

The Board has continually to consider applications based upon this 
eligibility which is often construed as a right, and has frequently to meet 
strong representations on behalf of an individual whose circumstances 
are such as to call for all sympathy which could be reasonably extended. 
Generally the cases are those of persons who have passed beyond the age 
at which they could be regarded as adaptable for a career in a new sphere 
or one in which altered conditions obtain, and in this connection a quota- 
tion from the publication previously mentioned is particularly appro- 
priate : — 

“The day has gone when the public service can be manned by persons 
who have failed to achieve success in the competitive world and who 
in middle-age seek refuge in the official world.” 

That day should be regarded as definitely gone in the Commonwealth 
Service and the attitude of the Board towards such applications is wholly 
from one standpoint, i.e., is the appointment or re-appointment desirable 
in the interests of the Service ? It must be emphasized that, particularly in 
the present conditions of the Service, appointments of that nature would 
not be in the interests of the Service, and the Board, very reluctantly in 
some cases, has been compelled as a policy to refuse the applications. 
(Co'inwomveciUh PvMic- Service -Board:, 1936, pp. 25-6.) 
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4 THE EVOLUTION OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(a) THE 1895 SYSTEM. 

TMs occasion appears to the Board to be a fitting one to briefly review 
the work wiiicb has been carried out during tbeir term of office. 

Tbe Public Service Act of 1895 was the outcome of the recommendations 
of a Eoyal Commission which was appointed in November, 1894, to inves- 
tigate the whole question of the reform of the Civil Service of the Colony. 
There had been previous commissions of the kind, but no practical result 
had come from their labours. The Commission of 1894, which was com- 
posed of five gentlemen prominent in the business world of Sydney, made 
a thorough investigation into the whole working of the Service, and pre- 
sented their Report on the 8th April, 1895, the inquiry having occupied 
about four months, a very short space of time when the exhaustive nature 
of the investigation entrusted to them is considered. The first and most 
important of their recommendations was as follows :-~''The repeal of the 
Civil Service Act of 1884, and the passing of a new Act establishing an 
independent Board of Commissioners to take entire control of the Civil 
Serviced^ This is virtually the principle embodied in the Bill which was 
submitted to Parliament by Mr. Gr. H. Eeid, the Premier, in October fol- 
lowing, and eventually became law. 

The Act as passed is very comprehensive in its character, and, as far 
as can be learned, is much in advance of any legislation on the' subject 
in existence in other countries, in the direction of removing the Public 
Service from political control. Its main provisions may be shortly sum- 
marised as follows: — . ^ . 

The constitution of a Board of three Commissioners having complete 
control af the service. ^ 


The systematic grading and classification of all officers. 
performed^™™^^^°^ salaries upon a basis of the value of the work 

th J principle of open competition for admission to 


The principle of selecting the fittest officers for promotion as against 
mere seniority— -in fact, promotion by merit. 

^ proper system for hearing all eases of officers 
fcoSt Tf nnder which the Board is virtually constituted 

The regulation of temporary employment, in order to ensure that 
limiterSds^^"'°“ employed when necessary, and then fo^ 

The regulation of the supply of stores for the Public Service 

® system of compulsory Life Assuranee'in the 

Thf entering the service after the passing of the Act. 

The Act also contains many minor provisions necessarv for the 
carrying out of Its objects. necessary tor the 


The Legislative clearly contemplated that, as the result of the re 
organisation which would follow immediatelv unnt, a . ot.^ne re- 

provision was made for the payment of ffratnitier^” of officers, and 
the Consolidated Eevenue, the Su^rannuati^ 

the first twelve months after the passing of the^A? ® ’’eWed, during 

account, except in the ease of conteibutfng officefs enffitlS^t 

ground of age, or from ill-health ^ entitled to retire on the 
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Tiie first duty, therefore, that the Board had to perform was to inspect 
the various Departments, investigate the work of the whole of the officers, 
and make such changes as might be necessary in the interests of efficient 
and economic management. This was certainly the most painful part 
of the Board’s work, as it involved the retirement of a number of officers 
of all grades. The number whose services were actually dispensed with 
was S17, many of whom had been for long periods in the Public Service. 
A complete revision of salaries and emoluments was also made upon the 
principle laid down in the Act, the salary of each officer being fixed as 
nearly as possible to am amount commensurate with the value of the 
work performed. 

It was only natural that the compulsory retirement of so large a 
number of officers, the reduction of salaries in certain eases, and the 
general interference with old methods and what may be termed “vested 
interests,” which the reorganisation occasioned, should have caused much 
soreness to those afiected, and their friends, and the Board’s action was 
subjected to much criticism in Parliament and elsewhere. Many critics, 
whilst admitting that retrenchment was necessary, urged that undue haste 
had been shown, quite overlooking the fact that the Act in the clearest 
way contemplated that the reorganisation should be carried out within 
twelve months after its coming into force. The saving in expenditure 
which was effected by the reorganisation carried out in 1896 was approxi- 
mately £317,000 per annum, as shown by a return which was laid upon 
the Table of the Legislative Assembly in August, 1900, in answer to 
a motion by Mr. Affieck, M.P. It must be understood, however, that 
at this time the service was cut down to the lowest point of efficiency, 
and during the period which has since elapsed the service has again grown 
under the natural conditions of the increase of the business of the State, 
until the expenditure has overtaken the amount of the saving effected. 
But in the meantime the saving in expenditure, as compared with what 
would have been the case had the previous state of affairs continued to 
exist, amounts to a very large sum. 

During last year a return was prepared showing approximately the 
savings effected by the Board during the five years that had elapsed since 
their appointment in January, 1896, up to the end of the financial year, 
<30th June, 1901. These figures should prove interesting in view of recent 
statements in the public press ‘as to the alleged increased cost of the 
Public Service. 


1896 prior to grading 

1896 as graded ..... 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


Salaries paid. 

Increase. 

Decreases 
on year 
1896 
before 
grading. 

Xncreaaes 
on year 
1896 
before 
grading. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

2,102,085 




1,834,195 1 


267,890 


1,847,613 

13, 418 

254,472 : 


1,878,609 

30,996 

223,476 


1,930,150 

51,541 

171,935 


1,998,770 

68,020 

103,315 


^2,105,882 

107,112 

1,017,291 

3,797 


Actual figures £1,615,605, the above total is made up by adding the cost la.st year 
cyf the transferred Departments as well as the new D^arfcmeut, viz., Navigation, the salaries 
for the latter being £26,907. 


(Netu South Wahs Puhlic Service Board, 1903, pp. 2-3.) 
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(b) THE DEPARTMENTAL BOARD SYSTEM. 

On lltli October, 1910, a short Act was assented to, entitled the 'Public 
Service (Amendment) Act, 1910 ” This Act amends the Principal Act 
by providing a means for the permanent appointment of persons tem- 
porarily employed at the date of the commencement of the Act. ^ The 
conditions under which such appointments are to be made are specifically 
set forth, and the Board are given power to recommend appointments 
subject to their being satisfied (a) that the work upon which tlie person 
is engaged is of a permanent character; (b) as to his competency, charac- 
ter, and satisfactory performance of his duties. The ages of persons to 
be so appointed are limited to those who are not less than 21, nor more 
than 50 years, at date of permanent appointment; and it is further 
provided that such persons must have been employed for at least tw^o 
years continuously or for an aggregate of at least three years before 
the commencement of the Act. 

This Act, however, makes the most important amendments by substi- 
tuting an entirely new method for the determination of salaries, and the 
consideration of appeals against such determination. Instead of the 
Public Service Board being the sole authority for the fixing of salaries, 
that duty now (with certain exceptions hereafter referred to) devolves 
upon ^^Departmental Boards.” Such Departmental Boards consist of the 
Under- Secretary of the Department, a member of the Public Service 
Board, and the head of the Branch in which the Officer, whose grading 
of salary is in question, belongs. If the determination of the Depart- 
mental Board is not unanimous, the member of the Public Service Board 
iliay refer the matter to the other two members of the latter Board. The 
officer may, in any case, appeal from the Departmental Board to the 
Public Service Board, who may vary, rescind, or confirm the decision 
of the Departmental Board. If the decision of the Public Service Board, 
'on such appeal, is not unanimous, the matter, it is laid down, shall be 
reheard before the same two members and a District Court Judge in 
'whose hands the final determination rests. The exception above referred 
to is in regard to the Under-Secretaries and Heads of Branches whose 
salaries, as heretofore, are subject to the determination of the Public 
Service Board. 

It will be seen that in dealing with the salaries of officers under the 
provisions of this Act, additional power is given to their superiors, and 
in this way the officers have their salaries, &c., assessed by those with 
whom they are closely in contact in ordinary performance of their duty. 
The Departmental Boards have been engaged for some months on the 
inspection of officers and their work, a task, it will readily be understood, 
of very considerable magnitude. It is manifestly impossible to interview 
every officer, but the practice is followed of seeing as many officers or 
representatives of classes of officers as is possible, while all officers have 
an opportunity of presenting in writing any statements of facts they 
may desire to bring forward. 

Their duties on the Departmental Boards have entailed on the members 
a considerable amount of travelling in the country, as well as the inspec- 
tion of the work in the metropolitan offices and Government institutions, 
and it is felt that this will prove beneficial from an administrative point 
of view. (New South Wales PuUic Service BocrcZ, 1911, pp. 1-^ 
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5. STRENGTH OF PUBLIC SERVICE. 

(a) COMMONWEALTH. 

Tlie subjoined statement sbows tlie strength of, and total salaries paid: 
to, tlie permanent staff of the Service, at the foundation of the Oom- 
nionwealth, and for each year from and including 1908, the first year 
of operation of the Public Service Act. 


All Departments. 


Year. 

Total 

Officers. 

i 

Sitlaries. 

Year. 

Total 

Officers. 

Salaries, 

At date of Federation 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 

1912* 

11,191 

11,374 

11,661 

11,493 

11,585 

11,763 

12,452 

13,530 

13,987 

J 15,120 
17,050 

[ 

£ 

1,439,938 

1,521,051 

1,578,861 

1,630,435 

1 1,659,834 
1,694,641 
1,761,143 
1,862,461 
1,935,797 
2,098,530 

1 2,434,051 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919t 

1920t 

1921t 

1922t 

18,845 

21,056 

22,194 

22,686 

23,028 

23,424 

23,114 

22,817 

23,489 

24,759 

£ 

2,719,360 

3,146,815 

3,381,349 

3,593,609 

3,819,119 

3,943,084 

4,087,1 63J; 

4,639,859§ 

5,510,66511 

5,802,91911 


* A period of eigb-teen. montbs is covered by the figures for 1912. 

t Figures do not include officers and salaries of tbe Department of Defence; Oncers of this 
Department became subject to the Defence (Civil Employment) Act, 1918, during the lattei' 
part of that year, 
t Includes War Bonuses. 

§ Includes Cost of Living Bonuses and Allowances. 

jj Includes Cost of Living and Basic Wage Allowances and diild Endowment. 


The Departments taken over by the Commonwealth at Pederation were' 
those of Trade and Customs, Defence, and Post and Telegraphs. The* 
following particulars serve to show the staff’ and salaries conditions of; 
those Departments at each year since 1903. 


Central Administrative Staffs. 


Year. 

Total 

Officers. 

Salaries. 

Year. 

Total 

Officers. 

Salaries. 

1903 

130 

£ 

32,359 

38,003 

47,850 

59,643 

73,875 

88,887 

104,292 

121,775 

140,224 

188,701 

1913 

1,070 

1,390 

1,539 

2,004 

2,271 

2,632 

2,843 

3,100 

3,676 

3,942 

£ 

222,309 

301,700 

334,893 

413,396 

463,942 

526,024 

576,321 

731,179t 

995,262t 

1,103,70511 

1904 

159 

1914 

1905 

207 

1915 

1906 

260 

1916 

1907 

323 

1917 

1908 

391 

1918 

1909 

455 

1919* 

1910 

552 

1920* 

1911 

658 

1921* 

1912 

903 

1922*... 


* Figures for this year do not include officers of the Defence Department, 
t Includes Cost of Living Bonuses and Allowances amounting to £70,738. 

$ Includes Cost of Living and Basie Wage Allowances and Child Endowment, amounting to 
£177,635. 

jj Includes Cost of Living and Basic Wage Allowances and Child Endowment, amounting to 
£190,970. 

(Oommonwealth FuhUc Service Boardj pp. 2^-21,) 
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(b) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Permanent Officers. 

The following table shows the number of permanent officers employed 

under the Public Service Acts on SOtb June, 1923, grouped according 


to their classification: — 


Division. 

lUale. 

Female. 

Total. 


9 


9 





Professional 

1,044 

23 

1 1,067 

derical 

2,352 

466 

2,8iS 

Educational 

3,977 

4,481 

8,458 

^Greneral 

2,559 

871 

3,430 

Unclassified (Part-time) 

245 

6 

251 

Totals 

10,186 

5,847 

16,033 


Ferftoii* Temporarily Employed. 

The nmnber of persons temporarily employed in the various Depart* 
ments under the provisions of the Public Service Acts on 30th June, 
1923, is given in the following return: — 


Departments. 

Pro- 

fessional 

Division. 

Clwical 

Division. 

Educa- 

tional 

Division. 

Genera! 

Division. 

Part- 
time Em- 
ployees. 

Total on 30th June, 
1023. 

Including Part-time. 

<» 

3 

Female. 

1 

6 

eS 

§ 

Ps 

© 

CD 

1 

s 

Female. 

i 

Female. 

CD 

1 

£ 

i 

§ 

Premieres 



6 

9 



23 

3 



29 

12 

41 

‘Chief Secretary's 

19 

3 

18 

7 

... 


08 

373 

3 

... 

138 

383 

521 

Treasury 

3 


52 

12 



278 

08 

2 

1 

335 

111 

446 

Attomey-Gleneral and 














Justice 

2 

... 

25 

36 



67 

13 

... 

... 

94 

49 

143 

Public Service Board 


... 

1 

2 



1 

1 

... 

... 

2 

3 

5 

Lands 

13 

... 

49 

10 



75 

21 


... 

137 

31 

168 

Western Land Board 

... 



... 



1 


... 


1 


1 

Public Works 

53 

... 

25 

15 



225 

15 


1 

303 

31 

334 

Industrial Enterprises ...... 

33 

... 

71 

13 



74 

11 

... 


178 

24 

202 

Public Instruction 

5 

... 

14 

15 

44 

398 

245 

114 

365 

47 

673 

674 

1,247 

Local Government 

... ^ 


'2 1 

5 



1 


*•* 


3 

5 

8 

Valuer-General 

14 


10 

2 



1 



1 1 

25 

2 

27 

Labour and Industry 

2 


9 

9 



23 

i 

2 

3 

36 

15 

61 

Mines 

1 



2 



43 



3 

44 

6 

40 

Agriculture 

52 

... 

28 

25 



166 

6 

7 


243 

31 

274 

Forestry 

1 

... 


... 



17 


... 

... 

18 


18 

Totals 

198 

3 

310 

162 

44 

398 

1,328 

658 

379 

65 

2,259 i 

1,276 1 

3,535 


Almost the whole of the part-time employees (434) are employed in 
the Education Department. 


During the twelve months ended 30th June, 1923, the number of per- 
sons temporarily employed has been further reduced from 3,811 to 3,535. 
This reduction of 276 has been brought about mainly by the termination 
of the employment of various employees in the Government Printing 
Office and the Industrial Undertakings. New South Wales FuUic Seriice 
Board, 1923, p, 2.) 
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(c) COMMONWEALTH STAFF AND THE DEPRESSiON. 

Comparisons of the number of permanent officers, and of the expendi- 
ture upon salaries of the permanent staff are shown in the following 
statement, covering a period of six’ years, the figures being as at 30th 
June in each year: — 


Commonwealth Public Service — Permanent Staff. 


Year. 

1 1 
' Total Officers. | 

Salaries. 

1926 

27,039 

28,205 

28,536 

28,764 

28,916 

28,333 

£ 

7,066,090 

7,550,675 

7,989,521 

8,248,534 

8,447,472 

8,162,869* 

1927 1 

1928 1 

1929 

1930 

1931 



* This amount was reduced to £7,001,560 on the 9th July, 1931, by the operation of the 
Pimncial Emeri^ency Aet. 


The salary expenditure shown above includes child endowment pay- 
ments which for 1930-31 amounted to £266,390. 

In regard to finance, it is desirable to consider, in conjunction with 
the fall in expenditure on permanent staffi (£284,603), the decrease in 
expenditure on temporary and exempt employment. Later in the report, 
details in this connection are furnished. At this stage it is appropriate^ 
to mention that comparison of the rate of expenditure at 30th June, 1930, 
with that shown as at 30th June, 1931, in salaries and wages of permanent, 
temporary and exempt staffs, shows a decrease at the rate of £812, 35^ 
per annum. 

Reduced Expenditure as Compared with 30th June. 1930. 

Following is a summary of the reductions effected in the annual rate 
of salaries and various allowances paid in the Commonwealth Service* 
as between June, 1930‘, and July, 1931: — 


Amount 
per annum. 

£ 

Reductions in salaries of permanent staff up to 30th June, 1931...... 284,603 

Reductions in salaries and wages of temporary and exempt employees 

up to 30th June, 1931 527,755 

Reductions in overtime, travelling allowances and other extraneous 

payments 156,363 

Reductions in salaries and wages effected by operation of the Financial 
Emergency Act, (9th July, 1931) — 

Permanent Staff 1,161,309 

Temporary and exempt employees (estimate) 113,474 


Reduced expenditure as at 9th July, 1931, compared with 30th June, 

1930 2,243,494 


The reduction in expenditure on salaries and wages and extraneous: 
payments shown above (£2,243,494) is equivalent to 21.3 per cent, of 
the annual rate of expenditure as at the 30th June, 1930. (Commonwealth 
Public Service Boo/rd^ 1930 — p. 10.) 

In the last report reference was made to the operation of the Financial 
Emergency Act of 1931, in its effect upon the Service. Briefly, so far 
as concerned salaries and wages, that Act provided— firstly, for a reduction 
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on the standards of 1st July, 1930, in keeping with the fall in cost of 
living (on the salaries of adult male officers the deduction due to cost 
of living amounted to £34 per annum), and secondly, for the application 
to the remaining salaries of a graduated percentage reduction ranging up 
to 24 per cent, on the highest salaries. 

No reduction other than that represented by the fall in cost of living 
was made in the salaries of officers on the basic wage. 

The individual effect of the Financial Emergency Act, 1931, is sliowii 
:in the following: — 


Salary, 

1st July, 1930. 

Cost of Living 
Beduction. 

Further 

Beduction. 

j Total 

Reduction. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

' £ 

216 

34 

... 

34 

300 

34 

26 

60 

500 

34 

66 

100 

800 

34 

126 

160 

1,500 

34 

303 

337 

2,000 

34 

416 

450 

4,000 

34 

966 

1,000 


In accordance with the formula incorporated in the Public Service 
Eegulations and determinations of the Public Service Arbitrator the 
salaries of officers are adjusted automatically from the 1st July each 
.year to accord with the rise or fall in the cost of living over the twelves 
months ending, 31st March. 

During the year under review the cost of living continued to fall, until 
on the formula referred to, the fall as at 1st July, 1932, represented a 
reduction on salaries as at 1st July, 1930, of £42 in the case of adult 
male officers. 


The reductions made during 1931 by the Financial Emergency Act 
were, however, greater, except in cases of employees on the basic wage, 
than the amounts represented by the fall in the cost of living, and the 
automatic adjustments operating from 1st July, 1932, were in most cases 
nominal only. 

adjustments really increased the amount represented by 
the fall since 1st July, 1930, in the cost of living and correspondinglT 
decreased the amount of the further reduction made by the Financial 
Emergency Act, 1931. 

Having legBxd, however, to the general financial position of the Oom- 
inonwealth the Government decided that the fall in the cost of livin- 

Of amount represented 
b that fall without decreasing the amount of the further reductions 

It' “ 

^ fo this decision the Act was amended to provide that in 

fSherreducS™v’^thp°^^ “ the previous year salaries should be 
Kt-Jr, J^^oed by the amount represented in the fall in the cosf of 

. mg. The amending legislation took effect from 2^th September, 'm/ 
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The effect of the reductions made last year and of the further reduc- 
tions made this year on the salaries of adult male officers is illustrated 
below : — 


Salary, 1st July, 
19S0 (Standard). 

Eeduction, 19S1. | 

Cost of Living 
Reduction, 

1 1932. 

I 

Total 

Reduction. 

Cost of 
Living. 

Additional 

deduction. 

£ i 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

216 1 

34 

... 

8 

42 

300 

34 

26 

8 

68 

500 

34 

66 

8 

108 

800 

34 

126 


168 

1,500 

34 

303 

8 

345 

2,000 

34 

416 

8 

458 

4,000 

34 

966 

8 

1,008 


The average percentage reduction over the whole Service on salaries 
as at 1st July, 1930, is 21.9, of which approximately 12.7 represents cost 
.of living adjustment. (Commonwealth Public Service Boards 1932 — pp. 
19-20.) 

’Commonwealth Salary Rates. 

In any consideration of average salaries of officers, it should be kept 
in view that a substantial proportion of the Commonwealth Service com- 
prises adult female officers and boys and girls under adult age. At 
.30th June, 1932, out of a total permanent staff of 27,596 officers, the 
number of adult males was 22,207, adult females 2,931, and minors (male 
and female) 2,458. The average salaries'*^ of the permanent staff since 
June, 1925, have been as follow: — 



All Officers. 

Adult Male Officers. 


£ 

I £ 

June, 1925 

260 

312 

June, 1926 

261 

315 

June, 1927 

268 

321 

June, 1928 

280 

330 

June, 1929 

287 

337 

June, 1930 

292 

339 

June, 1931 

288 (a) 

327 {(t) 

June, 1932.. 

251 (6) 

276(5) 


* Includes child endovrinent- 

(a) Eeduction due to cost of living; variations, (&) After reduction under Financial Emergency Act. 


The basic adult wage for the Commonwealth Service at 30th June, 

1930, was £210 per annum. It was increased from 1st July, 1930, to £216, 
and was reduced from 16th April, 1931, to £198. From the 9th July, 

1931, due to the operation of the Financial Emergency Act, it was reduced 
to £182, and from 1st July, 1932, following further cost of living adjust- 
ment, it became £174. In addition to the rates quoted, endowment is 
paid of £13 per annum in respect of each dependent child up to 14 years 
of age. (Gomfnonwealfh Public Service Board, 1932 — p, 11.) 
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GommonweaIjTH Peemaniiitt Staff and Salakies, 
Both Jot®, 1937. 


Department. 

NumTber of Officers 
employed in each 
Department. 

Salaries 

Expenditure. 

A%*erage Salary 
per Officer.^ 



£ 

£ 

Prime Minister 

339 

131,637 

388*31 

External Affairs 

21 

7,779 

370*43 

Attorney-General 

332 

120,965 

364*35 

Interior 

707 

245,165 

346-77 

Treasury 

1,508 

458,612 

304-12 

Trade and Customs — Central Staff 

125 

43,907 

351*26 

Befence— Central Staff 

398 

122,815 

308*58 

Postmaster-General— Central Staff 

253 

97,301 

384-59 


296 

116,422 

393-32 

Commerce 

533 

181,304 

340*16 

Total — Central Staffs 

4,512 

1,525,907 

338*19 

Trade and Customs — 




New Soutli Wales 

510 

171,779 

336*82 

Victoria 

383 

127,816 

333-72 

Queensland 

188 

63,581 

338*20 

South. Australia 

164 

56,209 

342*74 

' Western Australia i 

149 ' 

50,500 ' 

338*93 

Tasmania 

33 

10,348 

313*58 

Total — ^Trade and Customs 

1,427 

480,233 

336-53 

Defence 

364 

114,427 

314*36 

Postmaster-General — 




New South Wales 

8,971 

2,248,387 

250*63 

Victoria 

6,177 

1,533,334 ■ 

. 248*23 

Queensland 

3,051 

775,815 

' '254*28 

South Australia 

2,103 

544,842 

259-08 

Western Australia 

1,632 

399,794 

244*97 

Tasmania 

778 

197,672 

254*08 

Total — Postmaster-General 

1 22,712 

5,699,844 

250*96 

Grand Total 

. 29,015 

7,820,411 

269*53 


* Includes Child Endowment 


* Includes Child Endowment 

Average salaries in all Bepartments at 30t3i June, 1937— £ 

Adult males 307*15 

Adult females 182*74 

Minors S7-95 
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Total Staff Employfd, 1937. 




Temporarj^ and Exempt 
Employees. 

Orand 

Total. 

Department. 

Permanent 

Officers. 

Temporary 

Employees. 

Exempt 

Employees- 

Total. 

Permanent 
Officers 
and Temp- 
orary and 
Exempt 
Employees. 

Prime Minister 

339 

21 

12 

33 

372 

External Affairs 

21 

... 

... 


21, 

Attorney-General 

332 

33 

26 

59 

391 

Interior 

707 

225 

1,956 

2,181 

2,888 

Treasury 

1,508 

171 

253 

424 

1,932 

Trade and Customs — Central 

125 

8 

2 

10 

135 

Befence — Central 

398 

79 

... 

79 

477 

Postmaster-General — Central 

253 

29 

10 

39 

292 

Health 

296 

35 

165 

200 

496 

•Commerce 

533 

55 

286 

341 

874 

Trade and Customs — 






New South Wales 

510 

34 

30 

64 

574 

Victoria 

383 

40 

20 

60 

443 

Queensland 

188 

16 

25 

41 

229 . 

South Australia 

164 

23 

13 

36 

200 

Western Australia 

149 

10 

S 

18 

' 167 

Tasmania 

33 

2 

6 

8 

i ' 

Befence — ^All States 

364 

1 28 

1 

28 

392 

Foatmaster-General — 






New South Wales 

8,971 

866 

2,158 

3,024 

11,995 

Victoria 

6,177 

1,061 

1,481 

2,542 

8,719 

Queensland 

1 3,051 

357 

851 

1,208 

4.259- 

South Australia 

2,103 

314 

561 

875 

2,978 

Western Australia ......... 

1,632 

133 

373 

506 

2,138 

Tasmania 

778 

83 

174 

257 

1,035 

Total 

29,015 

3,623 

8,410 

12,033 

41,048 


{Otyinmonwealih Public Service Board, 1937 — pi?. 22-23.) 


(d) N.S.W. STAFF AND THE DEPRESSION. 

Puld 1C Service Salaries Reduction Acts. 

Tlie operation of tLe Public Service Salaries Eeduction Act, 1930, wliicb 
provided for a reduction in salaries (with certain exceptions in favour of 
married men) to tbe extent of 84 per cent, was continued until 7th August, 
1931, when it was replaced by the Public Service Salaries Act (N'o. 2) 
of 1931. This latter Act imposed a much heavier reduction in most salaries, 
reaching a maximum (in respect of any salary under the Public Service 
Act) of "27-1 1 ) 61 ". cent.; ' 
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The Act provides for reductions as follow: — 

(1) A male officer whose rate of salary does not exceed the 

adult male living wage 

A female officer whose rate of salary does not exceed the 
adult female living wage 

(2) A male or female officer whose rate of salary exceeds the 
adult living wage — 

On that part of salary which does not exceed £200 
On that part of the salary between £201 and £400 

inclusive 

On that part of the salary between £401 and £600 

inclusive 

On that part of the salary between £601 and £800 

inclusive 

On that part of the salary between £801 and £1,000 
inclusive . . 

On that part of the salary between £1,001 and £1,500 
inclusive . . 

On that part of the salary exceeding £1,500 . . 


Kate of 
redaction, 
per eent^ 


SI 


Si 


15 


iTi 

20 

224 

25 

2Ti 

S2J 


The following table gives the reductions on salaries of £250 and upwards, 
and the amounts to which the salaries are reduced : — 


JT.o^al 

Salary, 

deduction. 

Beduction 

Amount. 

Xet Salary, 

I Present 
Salary, 

Beduction. 

Nominal 

Amount. 

Net Salary. 

£ 

per cent. 

£ • 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 1 

per cent. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

250 

15*5 

38 

15 

0 

211 

5 

0* 

950 i 

19*73 

187 

10 

0 

762 

10 

0 

•300 

15*83 

47 

10 

0 

252 

10 

0 

1,000 ! 

20 

200 

0 

0 

800 

0 

0 

350 

16*07 

56 

5 

0 

293 

15 

0 

1,100 i 

20*68 

227 

10 

0 i 

■ 872 

10 

0 

400 

16*25 

65 

0 

0 

335 

0 

0 

1,200 

21*26 

255 

0 

0 

945 

0 

0 

460 

16*66 

76 

0 

0 

375 

0 

0 

1,300 

21*73 

282 

10 

0 

1,017 

10 

0 

£00 

17 

85 

0 

0 

415 

0 

0 

1,400 

22*14 

310 

0 

0 

1,090 

0 

0 

660 

17*27 

95 

0 

0 

455 

0 

0 

1,500 

22*5 

337 

10 

0 

1,162 

10 

0 

6Q0 

17*5 

105 

0 

0 

495 

0 

0 

1,600 

23*12 

370 

0 

0 

1,230 

0 

0 

050 

17*85 

116 

6 

0 

533 

15 

0 

1,700 

23*67 

402 

10 

0 

1,297 

10 

0 

; 700 

18*21 

127 

10 

0 

572 

10 

0 

1,800 

24*16 

435 

0 

0 

1,365 

0 

0 

750 

18*47 

138 

15 

0 

611 

5 

0 

1,900 

24*6 

467 

10 

0 

1,432 

10 

0 

' 800 

18*75 

150 

0 

0 

650 

0 

0 

2,000 

26 

500 

0 

0 

1,500 

0 

0 

850 

19*12 

162 

10 

0 

687 

10 

0 

2,500 

26*5 

662 

10 

0 

1,837 

10 

0 

000 ' 

19-44 

175 

0 

0 

725 

0 

0 

3,000 

27*5 

825 

0 

0 

2,175 

0 

0 


* The xemaneration of an adult male officer not to he reduced below the basic wage applicabb 


Where the salary of a non-adult male officer exceeds the adult male 
living wage, the salary is not to he reduced below £197 per annum; in the 
similar case of a female officer, it is not to be reduced below £107 ])er 
annum. 

In the ease of a married male officer, a widower with dependent cliild 
or children, or a widow with dependent child or children, it is provided 
that where the rate of salary does not exceed £300 per annum, a rebate 
£15 per annum shall be granted from the reduction, and where the salai'v 
of such an officer exceeds £300 per annum it shall not he reduced be!o-v 
£268 per annum. (New South Wales Puhlic Service Boards p, 6.) 
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(e) STRENGTH OF NEW SOUTH WALES STAFF, 

(I) Permanent Officers. 

Number of persons permanently employed in the various Departments 
under the provisions of the Public Service Acts on 30th June, 1937: — 







Division. 




Total on 

30th June, 1937. 

Department. 

"o 

o 

02 

Profes- 

sional. 

Clerical. 

General. 

Educational. 


M. 

M. 

P. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

Total, 

Premier’s 

2 

4 


115 

18 

11 




132 

18 

150 

Public Service Board 


7 


10 

8 

1 




18 

8 

26 

■Chief Secretary’s 

1 

78 

9 

419 

52 

1,288 

1,208 



1,786 

1,269 

3,055 

Treasury 

1 

11 

1 

578 

102 

416 

42 



1,006 

145 

1,151 

Ministry of Transport 




5 

4 

1 




6 

4 

10 

Attorney-General and 
of Justice 

1 

160 


700 

48 

502 

32 



1,363 

80 

1,443 

Lands and Western 
Lands Office 

1 

216 


274 

30 

64 

3 



555 

33 

588 

Works and Local 
Government 

1 

151 

1 

197 

49 

164 

12 



513 

62 

575 

Public Instruction ... 

1 

44 

24 

210 

81 

102 

42 

5,650 

5,085 

6,007 

5,232 

11,249 

Labour and Industry 

1 

7 


55 

28 

40 

5 



103 

33 

136 

Mines 

1 

49 


30 

13 

35 

2 



115 

15 

130 

Agriculture 

1 

198 

2 

111 

41 

136 

2 



446 

45 

491 

Forestry Commission 


7 


35 

4 

64 




106 

4 

110 

Totals 

11 

932 

37 

2,739 

478 

<M 

00 

of 

1,348 

5,650 

5,085 

12,156 

6,948 

19,104 


<2) Temporary Officers. 


Number of persons temporarily employed in the various Departments 
under the provisions of the Public Service Acts on 30th June, 1937: — 






Division. 




Total on 30th June. 

Department. 

Pro- 

fessional. 

Clerical. 

General. 

Educa- 

tional. 


1937. 



Male 

Fe- 

male. 

Male 

Fe- 

male. 

IVfele. 

Fe- 

male. 

Male 

Fe- 

male. 

Male. 

Fe- 

male. 

Total. 

Premier’s 

3 


3 

28 

23 

1 



29 

29 

58 

Public Service Board 




2 

1 


... 


1 

2 

3 

‘Chief Secretary’s 

11 

1 

57 

229 

297 

277 

... 


365 

507 

872 

Treasury 



138 

372 

372 

294 



510 

666 

1,176 

Ministry of Transport 

Attorney-General and of 




1 






1 

1 

Justice 

Lands and Western Lands 



14 

108 

75 

24 

... 

... 

89 

132 

221 

Office 

8 


2 

49 

55 

7 



65 

56 

121 

Works and Local Government 

144 


43 

110 

316 

14 



503 

124 

627 

Public Instruction 

3 


7 

72 

300 

98 

95 

^ 441 

405 

611 

1,016 

Labour and Industry 

1 


1 

36 

117 

6 

...., 


119 

42 

161 

Mines 

7 



7 

18 

2 



25 

9 

34 

Agriculture 

50 


6 

52 

121 

1 



177 

53 

230 

Forestry Commission....... 

2 


5 

16 

52 

2 



59 

18 

77 

Total 

229 

1 

276 

1,082 

1,747 

726 

95 

441 

2,347 

2,250 

4,597 
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(3) Female Employees. 

Number of females employed in the Public Service in each Division on 
8€th June, 1937 : — 



Professional. 

1 

Clerical. 

Edncational. 

General. 


Total, 

DepartiBeat. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Total. 

Permanent. ! 

Temporary. 

Total. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Total. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Total. 

1 

o 

PK 

Temporary. 

Total, 

Premier’s 




18 

28 

46 





1 

1 

IS' 

29 

47' 

Piilslic Service Board 




8 

2 

10 







s. 

2 

10 

Chief Secretary’s (<z) 

9 

i 

ib 

52 

229 

281 




172 

267 

439 

233 

14.5 

497 

730 

Treasury 

1 


1 

102 

372 

474 




42 

294 

336 

066 

811 

Ministry of Transport . . . 




4 

1 

5 







4 

1, 

&■ 

Attorney-General and of 
Justice (&) 




48 

108 

156 




13 

24 

37 

61 

1 132' 

i93> 

Bands and Western Lands 
Office 




30 

49 

79 




3 

7 

10 

33 

56 

89' 

Works and Local Govern- 
ment 

1 


1 

49 

1X0 

159 




12 

14 

26 

■62 

124 

186- 

Pablic Instruction 

24 


24 

81 

72 

153 

5,085 

441 

5,526 

42 

98 

140 

5,232 

611 

5,843 

Lahour and Industry 




28 

36 

64 


5 

6 

11 

33 

42 

7ft. 

Mines 




13 

7 

20 




2 

2 

4 

15 


24 

Agricffiture 

2 


2 

41 

52 

93 

... 


... 

2 

1 

3 

45 

53 

98 

Forestry Commission 




4 

16 

20 





2 

2 

4 

18 

22: 

Totals 

37 

1 

38 

478 

1,082 

1,560| 5,085 

441 

5,526 

293 

716 

1,009 

5,893 

2,240| 8,133- 


The above table excludes: — 

(a) Employees appointed' by the Inspector-General of Mental 

Hospitals . . . . . . . . 1,041* 

{h) Employees aiDpointed by the Comptroller-General of 

Prisons .... 19 


Total . . 

(New South Wales Puhlic Service Board, 1937, pp. 42-43.) 

6. COMPARATIVE PUBLIC SERVICE LEGISLATION. 

Opportunities have been taken in earlier reports to discuss the general 
principles underlying the system of administration as defined by the* 
Commonwealth Public Service Act, and to indicate the general effect of 
the provisions of the law in their relation to important phases of Publie 
Service management and control. It has been shown that the fundamental 
features of the Commonwealth legislation have been adapted by other 
Governments to meet their own special circumstances, and that the adminis- 
trative work of the Federal Government has been viewed with special 
rnterest by those responsible for the carrying out of Public Service legisla- 
tion elsewhere. 

(a) CANADA. 

In this connection, it is observed that, towards the close of last vear 
Sir George Murray, G.C.B., formerly Permanent Secretary to H.M. 
Treasury, Great Britain, who was visiting Canada, was commissioned bv 
Government of that Dominion to inquire into the organisation of tlie 
rublie Service and the methods of administration under which the public 
business was transacted. Upon the completion of his inquiries, a report 
was presented to the Government dealing comprehensively with the ques- 
tions referred to him by the Committee of the Privy Council of Canada 
and including recommendations as to methods of appointment and promo- 
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I 




tioBj tlie classification of officers, retirement at a fixed statutory age, 
•'devolution of departmental responsibility, grouping of public utilities, and 
other matters relating generally to the Public Service of the Dominion. 
It is satisfactory to note that many of the conclusions arrived at are in 
-unison with Commonwealth law and practice, except where local conditions 
necessitate the adoption of specific methods which would not be universally 
applicable. In concluding his report. Sir George Murray emphasises the 
importance of improving the organisation and personnel of the Public 
Service so that it may be in a position to cope efficiently with the business 
^of the country, not only in the present, but in a future which is day by 
■day developing additional work and fresh responsibilities; and, finally, he 
'adds that, for the creation and maintenance of an efficient Public Service, 
three essential conditions are required: — 

(1) The best material in the country must be attracted into it and 
induced to remain there. 

(3) To this end the Service must be so regulated as to provide a 
permanent career in which promotion will depend on individual 
merit exhibited in the daily performance of duty. 

>(3) It follows from this that the mutual relations of Ministers and 
civil servants alike must he conducted with a loyal and single- 
minded devotion to the Public Service, from which all considera- 
tions dependent on the political views of individuals should be 
■ wholly excluded. 

(b) NEW ZEALAND. 

In discussing the question of efficiency of service in my last Eeport, 
passing reference was made to the recommendations of a Royal Commission 
appointed by the New Zealand Government to' inquire into the working of 
Public Service departments throughout the Dominion, and other cognate 
matters. Upon the completion of the inquiry in August, 1912, legislation 
was framed and subsequently passed by the Parliament providing for the 
appointment of a Public Service Commissioner and two Assistant Com- 
missioners for the administration of the Service. Under the new law, 
the exercise of political or other influence with respect to appointments 
.and promotions is strictly prohibited, persons committing an offence against 
this provision being rendered subject to heavy penalties, while officers so 
offending are liable to immediate dismissal. It is pleasing to find that in 
framing its new legislation in connection with Service control the Dominion 
Government has seen fit to adopt many of the salient features of the 
'Commonwealth Public Service Act, which it was considered were applicable 
to local conditions and would assist in securing improved working of the 
public departments. In making appointments to the newly constituted 
Board of Commissioners, the Government selected Mr. D. Robertson, 
Secretary to the New Zealand Post and Telegraph Department, for the 
important office of Chief Commissioner, and Mr. Robert Triggs, Chief 
Accountant of the Australian Postmaster-GeneraFs Department, was chosen 
for appointment as one of the Assistant Commissioners. Regulations have 
since been issued by the Board of Commissioners under the authority of 
the Act, dealing with the minutiae of general administration and control of 
the Service. By the passage of the new legislation, the Dominion Govern- 
ment has to a marked degree fallen into position with the Commonwealth 
and State Governments of Australia in regard to methods of Service 
administration, and the future operation of the law will be fraught with 
interest for all concerned. 
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(c) SOUTH AFRICA. 

Poliowing on the union of the South African Colonies (Cape of Good 
Hope, Transvaal, Orange Free State, and NTatal), the necessity arose 
for the adoption of legislation dealing with the Public Service of the 
Union as well as that of each of the Provincial Administrations, and a 
measure was accordingly passed in June, 1912, for the organization of 
and discipline in the Public Service, and to regulate the retiring pensions 
or other benefits payable to officers. Provision was made for appoint- 
ment by the Governor-General of a Public Service Commission of three 
members, whose duties were defined ; and a noticeable feature of the 
Act is that in making appointments, transfers, or promotions to positions 
above a certain rank, the Commission is required to have due regard 
to the relative merit, efficiency, and suitability of the persons who are 
eligible for promotion, transfer, or appointment, or in the ease of officers 
already in the Public Service whose claims are equal in those respects, 
to their relative seniority. In respect to the discipline of the Service, 
the law provides, inter alia, that no officer shall, without the permission 
of the Minister or the head of his department, speak at a public meeting, 
contribute anonymously or otherwise to newspapers or other publications 
on political or official subjects; become a member of any political organiza- 
tion or take an active part in political matters; or become a member of 
any association whose objects are to secure advantages to officers by the 
exercise of political or undue influence. It is further provided tliat no 
officer shall be entitled to claim incremental pay as of right, advancement 
in grade or salary being dependent on the amount and importance of 
the work performed, together with efficiency and good conduct. 

The First Report of the Public Service Commission of the Union was 
issued in March last, and it is evident from a perusal of this publication 
that the difficulties met with in organizing and classifying the Service 
of the Commonwealth at the inception of Federation are being similarly 
felt in South Africa. In the latter case, the trouble was accentuated 
by the fact that the Public Service Act was brought into operation before 
regulations had been framed, a position which was wisely avoided in the 
Commonwealth by deferring the proclamation of the Act until the neces- 
sary machinery for the administration of the Service had been provided 
by means of working regulations. In referring to this, the South African 
Commission remarks that ^The difficulties experienced owing to the absence 
of regulations . will be readily realized when it is remembered that the 
Public Service Acts and Regulations of the various Colonies were marked 
by a lack of uniformity, and conferred and imposed a diversity of rights 
and obligations upon officers.’’ In addition to the classification and 
arrangement of the Union Service, the Public Service Commission is 
charged with the organization of the Provincial Services, which corres- 
pond in most respects with the State Services in Australia. The Commis- 
sion remarks that, as a result of the amalgamation of the Services of the 
late Colonies, a number of officers have been placed in somewhat dis- 
advantageous positions, but the anomalies resulting from the amalgama- 
tion have been inevitable, and must for years to come continue to be a 
source of discontent. It is hoped, however, that by careful administra- 
tion and judicious re-adjustment all anomalies will eventually disappear, 
and that unaer the altered conditions all cause for discontent will be 
removed throughout the Service. It is apparent that the history of the 
Australian Public Service is being repeated in South Africa in regard 

to the interpretation of ‘^^xisting and accruing rights.”^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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In administering tlie Public Ser\dee Act of the Union, the Commission 
has been faced with considerable difficulty in respect of the Provincial 
Services. While its recommendations were accepted by the Transvaal and 
Natal Administrations, in the cases of the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Orange Free State, the opinions of the Provincial Authorities upon the 
question of what constitutes an adequate and properly graded staff differed 
so widely from the opinion held by the Commission, and so widely also 
from the principles upon -which staffs have been allocated to the Depart- 
ments of State in the Union, that the Commission found it necessary to 
present a special report to Parliament on the subject. It was pointed out 
that, having regard to the Commissioiffs functions connected with the 
control of the Public Service, including as it does the services of the- 
four Provinces, as well as the service of the Union, and having regard 
to the eligibility for transfer of officers from one Service to another, it 
was impossible to acquiesce in the creation of superfluous and highly-paid 
jiosts, or in the payment of salaries to officers in the Provincial Services 
much in excess of the value of the work performed, and much in excess 
of the salaries decided upon for officers performing nearly similar duties^ 
in the Union Departments of State. The Commission considers that the 
present defective condition of the Act in respect to control of Provincial 
Services requires to be remedied, and that the Union Parliament and 
not the Provincial Executive Committee should be the final authority in 
determining matters affecting the classification and administration of the 
Provincial Services. (Cominonwealth Public Service Commission, 1912-13,. 


7, SUPERANNUATION SCHEMES IN 1901. 

(a) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

In contradistinction to Victoria and certain other States, the principle- 
followed in New South Wales has been that officers should themselves- 
pay for any pensions or gratuities they may receive on quitting the service, 
by contributing to a superannuation fund. Such a fund was first estab- 
lished in 1864 by the Superannuation Act of that year, which provided 
that a deduction not exceeding 4 per cent, per annum should be made 
from the salary of every officer, which deduction, together with accrued 
interest, should be invested so as to form a Superannuation Eund to be 
applied for the payment of superannuation and other allowances and 
gratuities as provided by that Act. 

The superannuation allowances and gratuities so provided were some- 
what liberal in their incidence, the Act going so far as to prescribe that 
a person retiring at the age of 60- or over who had served fifteen years 
should receive an annual allow^anee not exceeding half of his salary, 
plus two-sixtieths thereof for each year of service in excess of fifteen 
and under thirty years, and that an officer with thirty years’ service should 
receive a pension equal to the full amount of his annual salary; and the 
same w^as granted also to an officer permitted to retire before reaching 
the age of sixty owing to ill-health. 

It was also provided that an officer of less than fifteen years’ standing 
constrained by ill-health to leave the service, should receive a gratuity of" 
one month’s salary for each year of service less than ten, and, with from- 
ten to fifteen years’ service, a gratuity of three months’ salary for every' 
tw^o years of service; but not exceeding fifteen years in the whole. 


so 
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In the case of an oiEcer dying while in the service, or within five years 
of his retirement on a pension, his relatives were entitled to a gratuity of 
one month’s salary for each year of service. Sixty years was the age 
at which an officer was entitled to retire, but if an officer with thirty 
years’, service wished to retire before attaining sixty, he could do so on 
a pension of twO“thirds of his annual salary. Although the payment of 
retiring allowances was limited by the Act to the extent to which the 
assets of the fund were sufficient to discharge them, the fund was appar- 
ently found to be inadequate to satisfy the heavy calls made upon it, with 
the result that the payment of certain pensions got into arrears; for on 
the 1st May, 1873, a Superannuation Act Kepeal Act was passed abrogating 
the former statute, and terminating the system of allowances and gratui- 
ties established thereunder, but conserving, within certain limits, the 
rights of officers who had been contributors to the fund. 

It provided that contributors should withdraw from the fund, whereupon 
they became entitled to a refnnd of all sums deducted from their pay 
or salaries under the 1864 Act, plus 5 per cent, per annum up to 1st 
May, 1873, but they then ceased to have any further claim to a pension 
■or gratuity from the fund. The Government was authorized by section 
10 to raise, by the issue of debentures, the amount required to pay arrears 
of pensions and gratuities, and for the refunding of deductions. By this 
means the payment of refunds and of pensions previously granted w^as 
provided for, hut the Act specified that officers with superannuation rights 
under the 1864 Act v^ho remained in the Service, should, on retirement, 
be entitled to a less liberal superannuation allowance than those specified 
in the Act of 1864. In pursuance of the determination that no further 
rights should accrue, the Act provided that, as regards future retirements, 
•only service up to 1st May, 1873, should count, and that an officer with 
fifteen years’ service should receive a pension equal to fifteen-sixtieths of 
his annual salary, plus one-sixtieth for each additional year of service, 
with a maximum limit to an officer’s pension of forty-sixtieths of his 
annual salary. 

This state of affairs continued until 1st January, 1885, the date from 
which the Civil Service Act of 1884 took effect, when it was decided to 
re-introduce a system of superannuation allowance. By this Act a ^^Civii 
Service Superannuation Account” was established, consisting of a deduc- 
tion of 4 per cent, per annum to be made from the salary and emoluments 
(other than forage, equipment, and travelling allowances) of every officer, 
and supplemented by an annual grant of £20,000 from the consolidated 
revenue for five years, the superannuation account so established to be 
■credited with interest in June and December of each year at the rate 
of 4 pcr^ cent, per annum. Power was conferred on the Governor in 
Council to reduce the contribution to less than 4 per cent., provided it 
was found that a lower rate would suffice to meet accruing claims under 
the fund. An alternative power was given to decrease, pro rata, the 
pensions or gratuities of officers if it were found that the deduction of 
4 per cent, from salaries was insufficient to provide the benefits set forth 
in the Act. 

This Act provided for superannuation allowance upon the following 
scale, namely : That an officer with fifteen years’ service should, on retire- 
ment at the age of sixty, be entitled to a pension of one-fourth of his 
average annual salary and emoluments (other than forage, equipment, 
or travelling allowances) during the preceding three years, plus one- 
sixtieth of such salary for each additional year of service, subject, however. 
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to a limit of two-tLirds of such salary. But persons in the Service at the 
commencement of this Act, who were called upon to contribute to the 
Superannuation Account then initiated, were entitled to the full pension 
and gratuities provided by the Act, subject to an annual abatement there- 
from equivalent to 4 per cent, of the total salary received during the 
term of office prior to 1st January, 1885, but if such officer paid to the 
account a sum equal to 4 per cent, on his past salaries, he became entitled 
to a full pension when otherwise entitled thereto. 

The age at which an officer was entitled to retire on superannuation 
allowance was sixty years; but the Act provided that where an officer 
under that age desired to retire owing to permanent ill-health, the Gover- 
nor might, after medical examination, permit him to retire on his pension; 
also, where an officer was reported as unfit to perform his duties through 
ill-health, the Governor might, after medical examination, and the receipt 
of a departmental report that the officer has diligently performed his 
duties, order his retirement upon a superannuation allowance. Further, 
an officer was entitled to retire on his pension if his services were dis- 
pensed with through the abolition of his office. 

The Act also provided for the payment of gratuities to officers under 
the following circumstances: — 

(1) Where the services of an officer not entitled to superannuation 
allowance were dispensed with through no fault of his own, or 
if compelled to leave the service through permanent ill-health, 
he might be granted a gratuity not exceeding one month’s salary 
for each year’s service. 

(2) An officer compelled to retire as the result of bodily injury 
received in the discharge of his duties might be granted a gratuity 
up to an amount equal to two months’ salary for each year’s ser- 
vice; and in the event of death before receiving the same, payment 
might be made to his widow, children, or mother. 

(3) In the event of an officer dying and leaving in necessitous cir- 
cumstances a widow or children under sixteen years of age, a 
gratuity might be granted not exceeding six months of the 
officer’s salary. 

In all these cases the maximum salary on which a superannuation allow- 
ance could be based was £1,000 in resi>ect of an officer in the General 
Division, and £1,200 in the Professional Division, and his contribution to 
the Superannuation Account was to be levied on these amounts only. 

Tbe Public Service Act of 1895 repealed the 1884 Act, with the excep- 
tion of those sections (42 to 56 and 63), which dealt with the Superannua- 
tion Account and the granting of gratuities. It enacted, however, that 
no fresh claims should arise with respect to the Superannuation Account, 
by providing that no new appointee nor any person who was not a con- 
tributor to the Fund on the 23rd December, 1895, should thereafter be 
allowed to become a contributor, or acquire any right to any payment 
by way of pension, annual superannuation, retiring allowance, or gratuity, 
out of such Fund; and that no officer should, except as provided in section 
60, receive anything out of the consolidated revenue by way of pension,, 
superannuation allowance, or gratuity. 

Section 62 permitted any officer who on the 23rd December, 1895, was a 
contributor to the Superannuation Account, to elect within twelve months ■ 
to cease to contribute further, in which case he became entitled, on retiring 
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from the Service for any cause other than an offence, to a reiiiiid of tlie 
amount contributed, plus interest at the rate of 3 per cent, per^ annum 
from the date of his ceasing to contribute; and in the event of his deatli 
before retirement, the refund was to go to his legal representatives. lu 
addition to the refund above mentioned, he was to receive on retireiiieiit 
a gratuity of not more than one month’s pay for each year of service frojXi 
the date of his permanent appointment, and a fortnight’s pay for each year 
of temporary service, but payable only in respect of service piioi to coiii" 
mencement of the 1895 j^ct, and calculated on his average ^alaiy dm mg 
the whole term of his employment. 

Those who did not elect to withdraw from the Fund within tw^elve 
months were to be entitled on retirement, or on removal otherwise than 
for an offence, to all the rights and benefits conferred on contributors 
under Part V. of the 1884 Act. 

Where an officer was permitted to retire owing to permanent unfitness 
■or incapacity to discharge the duties of his office (such unfitness or in- 
capacity not having arisen from misconduct or from causes within the 
officer’s control) such officer might be granted compensation in the same 
terms as those provided for an officer whose services are dispensed with 
‘Otherwise than for an offence, which terms are specified in section 60 of 
the Act. 

In the case of a permanent officer’s services being dispensed with other- 
wise than for an offence, then, if he was employed prior to and at tlie 
■commencement of the 1895 Act, and was a contributor to the Superannua- 
tion Account but was not entitled to retire under Sections 43 and 44 of 
the 1884 Act (i.e., retirement at the age of 60 or under 60 in consequence 
'Of permanent ill-health) he became entitled to receive a refund of his con- 
tributions, plus a gratuity of not more than one month’s pay for each 
year of permanent service, plus a fortnight’s pay for each year of tem- 
porary service, such gratuity to be calculated on the average salary received 
during the whole term of employment and payable only in respect of 
service prior to the 1895 Act, If employed before and at the commence- 
ment of the 1895 Act, but was not a contributor to the Superannuation 
Account, he received the gratuity only, calculated as abovementioned. 

Lastly, a system of compulsory life assurance of persons entering the 
"Service of New South Wales after the passing of the 1895 Act was intro- 
duced by Section 63 thereof. 

There have been two or three important legal rulings on the subject 
■of the claims of officers under the Acts relating to Superannuation. The 
•case of Bussell v. Eeid (19, New South Wales Law Beports, p. 48), which 
was argued before the Full Court in May, 1898, laid down the principle 
that an officer voluntarily resigning his. position forfeited his claim to 
refund and patuity, although he had ceased to be a contributor to the 
Superannuation Account under a promise of refund on retirement from 
the Service. The Court decided that the ^^retirement” contemplated in 
'Section 62 of the 1895 Act must emanate from some cause outside the 
officer himself, and the Court defined ^^retirement” to mean a dispensing 
■of the services of the officer by the Board. In order to protect the interest 
of officers vvho desire to leave the Service, the State Board generally takes 
the initiative of retiring them without gratuity, thereby insuring the 
refund of their Superannuation Fund contributions. With regard to per- 
sons desiring to retire voluntarily on reaching the age of 60 , the practice 
has been that such persons should, on making known their wishes, he retired 
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by the Boards whereupon they receive both the refund and gratuity men- 
tioned in Section 60 of the Act. The case of Josephson v. Young (21, 
]New South Wales, L.R., p. 188) established the principle that temporary 
service merging in permanent service should be included therewith in 
estimating pensions, &c.; while Simpson v. Walker (New South Wales, 
L.E. I., 1901, p. 359) laid it down that broken periods of service were 
cumulative for the purposes of pension computation. 

(b) VICTORIA. 

Under the Victorian Public Service Acts, officers entitled to super- 
.annuation allowances, gratuities, or compensation, were not required to 
make any contribution either to a Superannuation Fund or to the con- 
.solidated revenue. Section 99 of the Public Service Act 1883 provided 
that all persons holding office in any Department of the Public Service 
on the 1st November, 1883, who were appointed prior to the 24th December, 
1881 (the date on wdiich the ^^Act to abolish the payment of Pensions or 
Superannuation or other Allowances, Comx>ensation, Gratuities, and other 
like payments to an officer or to his family or representatives^’ was passed) 
ehould be entitled to a superannuation or retiring allowance, compensation, 
or gratuity, to be computed under the provisions of the Civil Service Act 
of 1862 (Act No. 160). Hence it follows that all persons appointed to the 
Victorian Public Service on or after 24th December, 1881, were not entitled 
to any pension, superannuation, or other allowance; but the Act of 1883 
introduced a system of compulsory life assurance by all officers appointed 
on or after 31st December, 1884. 

As regards those appointed prior to the Abolition of Pensions Act of 
1881, the provisions of Act No. 160 were briefly as follows:-— 

(1) An officer with ten years’ service became entitled on retirement 
at the age of 60 to ten-sixtieths of the average annual salary 
received by him during the three years preceding his retirement, 
with the addition of one-sixtieth for each additional year of 
service up to but not exceeding two-thirds of such salary. 

(2) An officer permitted to retire under the age of 60 in consequence 
of permanent ill-health rendering him incapable of discharging 
the duties of his office, might be granted a superannuation allow- 
ance. In such eases it has been the practice to grant the super- 
annuation allowance upon the basis stated in the last preceding 
paragraph. 

(3) An officer with less than ten years’ service, if constrained by ill- 
health to leave the Service, might be granted a gratuity not ex- 
ceeding one month’s pay at his then rate of salary for each year 
of service. The practice of the Victorian Government has been 
to gpant a nine months’ gratuity to an officer constrained by ill- 
health to leave the Service, although his service may be in excess 
of ten years, on the principle that the greater period of service 
includes the less. 

(4) An officer with less than ten years’ service, incapacitated from 
discharging his duties through bodily injury received in the dis- 
charge of his public duty and without his own default, might be 
granted a gratuity not exceeding three months’ pay at his then 
rate of salary for each year of service. 

C) See also ohan. XVTL 
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(5) In the case of an officer dying from bodily injury received "wiili-- 
out his own default in the dischargee of his public dutyj his widow.^. 
children or other relatives might be granted a gratuity not exceed- 
ing one month’s pay for each year’s service at the average annual 
salary received for the ten years preceding death. 

(6) In consideration of special services or of any other iiiiusiial cir- 
cumstances, the Governor Avas empowered to recommend to Par- 
liament any addition to the rate of superannuation allowance or 
gratuity above specified. 

(c) QUEENSLAND. 

The Civil Service Act of 1863 provided for an animal deduction of 2 
per cent from the salary of every permanent officer, which deduction was 
paid into the consolidated revenue. Every such officer, upon reaching 
the age of 60 or becoming permanently incapacitated through illness, was, 
unless requested by the Governor-in-Council to continue beyond that age,, 
obliged to retire, whereupon he became entitled to the following* retiring 
allowance, namely, after ten years’ service fifteen-sixtieths of the aver- 
age salary received during the three years preceding retirement, plus an 
addition of one-sixtieth for each year’s additional service up to but not 
exceeding two-thirds of his annual salary. 

If the services of an officer were dispensed with in consequence of the 
abolition of his office or otherwise, and not through any fault of his own, 
he became entitled to receive compensation to the extent of one month’s 
salary for each year of service at the rate paid at the time of such dis- 
pensation. 

If an officer without contributory negligence, and in discharge of his 
official duties should receive severe bodily injury incapacitating him from 
discharging his duties, or if he should die while in the Service, the 
Governor-in-Council might grant to him or to his widow or children a 
gratuity not exceeding two months’ pay for each year’s service, provided 
such gratuity should not exceed in the whole one year’s salary. An officer 
of less than ten years’ standing, if constrained by ill-health to leave the 
Service, might be granted a gratuity not exceeding one month’s salary for 
each year of service. 

The Governor was empowered to recommend to Parliament an increase 
of any superannuation allowance or gratuity in consideration of special 
services rendered. 

The Civil Service Act of 1863 Extension Act of the following year 
extended the superannuation and gratuity provisions of the previous Act 
to boatmen, letter carriers, sorters, messengers, and others permanently 
employed, although their appointments had not been made by the Governor 
in Council. 

The Civil Service Act Pepeal Act of 1869 abrogated the two previous 
statutes, conserving, however, the rights of all officers in the Civil Service 
on the 14th September, 1869, to whom the previous Acts applied. It also 
permitted officers, if they so desired, to cease contributing to the super- 
annuation allowance fund, upon which they became entitled to a refund 
of all deductions made. Many officers appear to have availed themselves- 
of this privilege, for of those transferred to the Commonwealth Service 
only nineteen are still contributors to that fund, and consequently entitled, 
to pensions on, retirement. 
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In 1889 provisions were again introduced by the Civil Service Act of 
that year for the establishment of a fund providing for the payment of 
superannuation allowances and gratuities. It was enacted that every 
officer should contribute 4 per cent, of his salary annually, which was to 
be paid into a ‘^^Superannuation Account.’’ A Civil Service Investment 
Board was constituted for the purpose of dealing with and investing the 
funds standing to the credit of the Superannuation Account. The Act 
also provided for quinquennial actuarial investigations of the fund, witli 
a proviso that, if at the end of the second quinquennial investigation it 
should be found that the condition of the fund was such as to justify a 
reduction in the annual rate of contribution, such reduction as the Governor 
"iii-Council deemed expedient might be made therein. By Section 68 female 
officers did not contribute to the fund, nor were they to be entitled to any 
superannuation allowance or gratuity. The Act provided for the payment 
of superannuation allowances and gratuities on retirement from the Ser- 
vice under certain specified conditions, jthe superannuation allowance 
Teing on the following scale: — For fifteen years’ service, a pension equal to 
one-quarter of the average annual salary received during the whole period 
of service subsequent to the 1889 Act, plus one-sixtieth thereof for each 
•additional year of service up to but not exceeding two-thirds of the average 
annual salary received. 

These provisions, however, were short-lived; for the Civil Service Acts 
Amendment Act of 1894, which came into operation on 1st December, 1894, 
repealed Sections 4T to 69, inclusive, of the Act of 1889, and provided 
that there should be refunded to every officer who had been a contributor 
to the Superannuation Account a sum equal to the amount of his contri- 
butions, plus interest thereon at 4 per cent, per annum from the dates of 
such contributions to the date of the commencement of the 1894 Act. 

All sums so payable were to be charged upon and made payable out of 
the Consolidated Kevenue Fund, and all moneys standing to the credit of 
the Superannuation Account on 1st December, 1894, were to be paid into 
the Consolidated Eevenue Fund. 

It thus appears that, as regards pensions and gratuities, the Queensland 
Service fell back into the position which obtained after the passing of the 
Act of 1869. 


(d) SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

An Act to provide for the payment of pensions on the retirement of 
•officers was passed in 1854, but it was repealed by Statute FTo. 12 of 1860, 
which enacted that a refund should he made of all moneys previously 
deducted from the salary of, or paid by, any officer under the former Act, 
with compound interest at 10 per cent, per annum added; and that there- 
after no officer should have any claim against the Treasurer arising out 
of the Act of 1854 except as provided by Section 5 of the later Act, which 
enacted that every officer on the fixed establishments of the Civil Service 
should, on being removed from office or on being permitted to resign for 
any cause except misconduct, he entitled, with the consent of the Governor- 
in-Oouncil, to a sum equal to one month’s salary for each year of service, 
based upon the average salary received during the preceding three years, 
but no officer was to be permitted to resign (except on a medical certificate 
of illness, infirmity, or age) until he attained 60 years; or had been twenty 
years in the Service. 
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The above-mentioiied provisions of the . 1860 Act were repealed by tli# 
Civil Service Amendment Act 1865-6, but were re-enacted by Section d 
thereof in almost identical terms. The Act of 1865-6, however, only con- 
tinued in operation up to August, 1874, when it was repealed by Section *2 
of the Civil Service Act of that year; but the Act of 1874, by Sect ion 32 
provided that the legal representatives of every officer who dies, and that 
every officer removed from or permitted to resign his office (except for 
misconduct or pecuniary embarrassment) should, with the Governor's 
consent, ^ be paid a sum equal to one month^s salary for each year’s service, 
based upon the average salary received during the three years preceding 
such death, removal, or resignation. In order to be entitled thereto, how- 
ever, an officer must, unless permitted to resign through ill-health, have 
reached 60 years, or have been twenty years in the Service; and by Sec- 
tion 35 the above-mentioned provisions applied also to provisional and 
temporary officers of five years’ continuous service — otherwise called noii- 
classified officers. Section 34 enacted that all questions as to allownuiees 
arising out of the preceding provisions should be decided finally by the 
Governor — a power which is now transferred to the Governor-General 
under Section 70 of the Constitution. 

The Civil Service Amendment Act of 1881 repealed Section 32 of the 
1874 Act, and provided by Section 4 that officers in the Civil Service on 
the 18th November, 1881, should on death (in which case the amount 
became payable to the legal representatives) removal, or resignation (for 
any cause except misconduct or pecuniary embarrassment) be entitled, 
with the consent of the Governor, to a sum equal to one month’s salary 
for each year of service prior to Slst December, 1881, based upon the 
average salary received during the three years preceding that date, plus 
interest at 4 per cent, per annum, calculated from the 31st December. 
1881, to the date of death, removal, or resignation. But to become entitled 
to this by resignation, it was requisite that an officer should be 60 years 
of age, or have been twenty years in the Service, except where permitted 
to resign through ill-health. 

The Civil Service Further Amendment Act of 1890 (Act No. 483), 
Section 3, elided the words "except misconduct or pecuniary embarrass- 
ment” above-mentioned, and provided that in any such case the officer’s 
allowance should be liable to such deduction as the Governor might think 
fit, and at the same time placed a limitation upon the amount of interest 
payable under the previous Act. 

The position therefore is that the two following classes of officers 
transferred from South Australia are entitled to compensation on retire- 
ment: — 

(a) Those appointed to the Classified List prior to 31st December, 
1881; 

(b) Non-classified officers who had completed' five years’ continuous 
service prior to such date. 

The names of the officers so entitled to compensation may be seen hy 
reference to a return printed by order of the House of Assembly on 25th 
September, 1894 (vide Parliamentary paper No. 84, of 1894), 

(e) WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

The granting of superannuation and other allowances was first intro- 
duced in Western Australia by the Superannuation Act of 1871, which 
purported to adopt, with certain modifications, the law in force in the 
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United Kingdom with respect thereto. The Act provided that super- 
annuation allowances on the following’ scale should be granted to officers 
of the permanent Civil Service; that is to say — ^to an officier with ten 
years’ service, an allowance of ten-sixtieths of his annual salary and 
emoluments based upon the average annual amount received during the 
three years preceding retirement, with an additional one-sixtieth for 
each year of service in excess of ten, subject to a maximum allowance 
of two-thirds of such officer’s annual salary. By the Superannuation 
Act of 1885, the word ‘’Emoluments’^ is decreed not to include “any 
table, forage, or travelling allowance, nor any income derived from the 
private practice by any officer of his calling, business or profession.” 

The granting of the allowance was subject to the production of a cer- 
tificate by the Departmental head that the officer had served with diligence 
and fidelity to the satisfaction of such Departmental head. 

The Act conferred power to grant a greater allowance than that speci- 
fied when special services should appear to justify such increase, as well 
as authority to reduce the amount to less than that specified if defaults 
or demerits in relation to his past services appeared to justify such 
diminution; but this last provision only related to persons entering the 
Service subsequent to Sth August, 1871. 

Section 9 made it unlawful to grant any superannuation allowance to 
an officer under 60 years of age unless upon medical certificate to the 
satisfaction of the Governor in Council that, owing to permanent ill- 
health, he was incapable of discharging the duties of his office. 

Where an officer w^as compelled to quit the Service by reason of severe 
bodily injury occasioned without his own default in the discharge of his 
duties, he might be granted a gratuity not exceeding three months’ pay 
for every two years of service, or a superannuation allowance not exceed- 
ing ten-sixtieths of his annual salary and emoluments ; and if con- 
strained by infirmity of body or mind to leave the Service under the age 
of 60, he might be granted such sum by way of gratuity as the Governor 
in Council should think proper, but not exceeding one month’s pay for 
each year of service. 

The Act also provided that the Governor might grant to an officer 
retiring or removed from the Service “in consequence of the abolition 
of his office or for the purpose of facilitating improvements in the organ- 
ization of the Department to which he belongs by which greater efficiency 
and economy can he effected,” such special allowance by way of compensa- 
tion as might seem reasonable and just, not exceeding two-thirds of his 
salary and emoluments. 

It Tvas finally provided that in all questions arising as to the claim of 
any person for superannuation under Section 2, the decision of the 
Governor in Council should be final; and that nothing in the Act should 
be construed to give any person an absolute right for compensation for 
past services or to any superannuation or retiring allowance or to deprive 
the Governor of the power and authority to dismiss any person from the 
Service without compensation. 

It will thus be seen that although the transferred Western Australian 
officers may be granted the allowances and gratuities previously mentioned, 
they possess no absolute legal right to such— *a position that should not 
be lost sight of, and one which it is feared officers do not recognise. 
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Bequests are not infrequently made by Western Australian olEeials tu bo, 
retired on a pension below the statutory age, on the groiiiid^ of ill-licaltL, 
the position taken up being that they possess a statutory right to be so 
retired. ’ Although every care will be taken to see that fair and equitable 
treatment is meted out in all cases that arise according to tiie })artiei2lar 
circumstances of each case, it should be clearly borne in mind that such 
requests, if granted, are purely discretionary, and should not be preferred 
on the assumption that they are matters of legal right. 


(f) TASMANIA. 

The Superannuation Act of 1860 provided for the payment of pensions 
to Civil Servants upon their retirement on the following basis : — 

That an officer with ten years’ service should receive ten-sixtieths o£ 
his annual salary, plus an additional one-sixtieth for each year’s service 
in excess of 10', but not exceeding forty-sixtieths or two-thirds of such 
annual salary. This Act was short-lived, it having been repealed, as 
regards future appointees, by The Abolition of Pensions Act, which came 
into operation on the 1st August, 1863, Section 1 of the last-named Act 
provided that no person entering the Service after 1st August, 1863, 
should receive any pension, superannuation, or other allowance, or 
gratuity upon his dismissal or resignation, or upon the abolition or amal- 
gamation of his office; while Section 2, ibid, enacted that the Super- 
annuation Act should only apply to persons holding office on 1/8/63. 

It is thus evident that officers transferred from the Tasmanian Ser- 
vice are not entitled to any superannuation allowance or gratuity unless 
they held office on 1/8/63. 


The practice obtained in that State, however, of granting, subject to 
the approval of Parliament, a gratuity to the widow and family of a 
deceased Civil Servant, but such gratuities were granted on no defined 
principle. With a view to bringing about uniformity therein, a resolu- 
tion was passed by the House of Assembly on the 12th duly, 1900, to 
the effect that, “If any Civil Servant die while in the service of the 
Government, the Governor in Council be authorized to pay his widow, 
family, or legal representative, a gratuity equal to one month’s pay and 
emoluments for each three years or portion of three years during which 
such Civil Servant has been continuously in the seiwice of the Govern- 
ment; provided that in no case shall such gratuity exceed twelve months’ 
pay and emoluments.” 

The Tasmanian Civil Service Act (which came into- operation on 20th 
Tilly, 1901) having provided for the establishment of a Civil Service 
Provident Pund, the resolution of the House of Assembly was rescinded 
from the 31st December, 1902; but as the resolution was in operation at 
the date of transfer of the Tasmanian Departments to the Commonwealth, 
the question arose, in July, 1902, as to whether the widows of certain 
transferred officers recently deceased were entitled to be paid the gratuities 
specified in the resolution referred to. 


A copy of the correspondence which passed between the Prime Minis- 
ter of the Commonwealth and the Premier of Tasmania anent this ques- 
tion was laid on the table of the Senate in July, 1903, from which it 
appears, according to the opinion of the Law Officers of the Common- 
wealth and of the Premier of Tasmania, that the gratuity authorized 
under the resolution is not an existing pr accruing right within the mean- 
ing of Section 84 of the Constitution. 
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Tlie requests made by the relatives of the deceased officers referred to 
were consequently not acceded to. {ComnwnweaZth PiiMic Service Com- 
\ mission^ 1904 — '75-79.) 

8. NEW SOUTH WALES SCHEME. 

(1) 1912 Proposal. 

Following the submission by the Public Service Association of a Super- 
annuation Bill, the Government appointed a committee consisting of 
Messrs. 11. F. Irvine, M.A. (Chairman), E. M. Moors, M.A., F.LA., J. B. 
Trivett, F.E.A.S., F.S.S., T. W. Bremner, F.F.A., A.I.A., and J. Garlick, 
to consider the whole question and advise the Government, particularly 
on the following points : — 

(а) The desirableness of providing a scheme for public servants not 
at present covered by any pension scheme; 

(б) The practicability of consolidating all the present schemes to 
include all public servants; and 

(c) The practicability of including municipal and shire employees 
in any scheme to be adopted for the Public Service generally. 

This committee submitted on the 9th January, 1912, a report and copy 
of a draft bill to provide a S’uperannuation Fund for the whole of the 
Government Services, including municipal and shire employees. A synopsis 
of the bill, and an interim actuarial report were also furnished. {Report 
071 the Establishment of a Superannuation Fund for the whole of the 
Government Se7wices, including Municipal and Shire Services — 9.1.12.) 

(2) 1916 Scheme. 

The Superannuation Act, 1916, was passed on the 26th April, 1916, but 
the time for its commencement was to be the first day of the financial 
year next after the expiration of a period of six months after the proclama- 
tion of peace between Great Britain and Germany and her Allies. 

On the 19th December, 1918, an Amending Act was passed, providing 
among other things that the Act should come into operation as from 
1st July, 1919. 

Though the Act only came into operation on 1st July, 1919, four sections, 
viz., Nos. 34, 35, 56 and 57, became operative from the date of the Eoyal 
assent — ■26th April, 1916. These sections provided shortly as follows : — 

Sec. 34. — ^For retirement on pension within certain limits of employees 
who had served for at least ten years, and who were of or over the 
age of 60 years at the passing of the Act. 

Sec. 35. — Eetirement on pension within certain limits of employees 
who had retired after 1st January, 1914, and prior to the com- 
mencement of the Act. 

Secs. 56 and 57. — ^Similar provisions to the foregoing in respect of 
classes of employees who had the right vested or contingent to 
pension or gratuity under previous Acts, the pensions payable 
under these sections to be subject to deductions in respect of the 
actuarial value of such pension or gratuity. 

The maximum pension payable under each of the above sect i (ms 
is £104 per annum. • 
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Each, of these four sections provided for reversionary pensions to widows 
^ and children up to the age of Id years. The pension is a free gift fnnn 
/ Oonsolidated Revenue, no contribution on the j)art of the beneficiary being 

required. 

' By Amending Acts the sections above outlined were amended to provide 

pensions to widows and children of employees who had died in the service 
after 1st January, 1914, and who had served at least ten years. Pensions 
ij were also granted to employees who had retired after the same date on 

; account of ill-health. 

The Superannuation Act came into full operation as from 1st July, 1910, 

1 by proclamation in the Government Gazette of 2nd May, 1919. 

[ 

I In accordance with the provisions of the Act, a Board was appointed, 

I consisting of Mr. R. A. Gilfillan (President), Mr. E. M. Moors, M.A., 

E.I.A., and Mr. A. G. Gilchrist. 

I -JJ- -Jf •9s- 'K- *'?■ -i> 

! (a) Provisions of the Act— 

I A general description of the main provisions of the Act is appropriate 

to this report. It provides pensions not only to contributor employees as 
j in other pension schemes, hut also secures reversionary i:»ensions to the 

widows and children of such employees. 

I The Act applies to employees under the Public Service Act and to tlie 

; employees of the following bodies: — (®) 

The Commissioners of the Government Savings Bank of New South 
Vales. 

The Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners. 

The Commissioners for Vater Conservation and Irrigation. 

The Metropolitan Board of Water iSupply and Sewerage. 

I The Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board. 

I' The Board of Fire Commissioners of New iSouth Wales, 

f The Commissioners of the Western Land Board of New South Wales. 

: The University of Sydney— -in respect of employees appointed after 

the commencement of the Act. 

The Trustees of the Sydney Grammar School— in respect of employees 
appointed after the commencement of the Act. 

The Trustees of the Australian Museum. 

Pensions under the Civil Service Act of 1884 are based upon salary and 
length of service, but under the new system ten years^ service by a contri- 
butor entitles him to pension on retirement either owing to age or break- 
down in health. Contribution qualifies widows and children for pensions 
in the event of the death of a contributor irrespective of length of service. 

(Z>) Contribution , — 

With certain^ exceptions all employees are required to contribute to the 
fund from its inception at rates prescribed by the Act. The chief excep- 
tions referred to are employees over the age of 30 years at the commence- 
^ ment of the Act. 

, ^ (®) Separate schemes cover the Police, and the Railways. 
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* 'X- ‘X- * ^ 

' Tlie minimum pension for wliicli contribution can be made is £52 per 
annum, and the maximum is £312 per annum. 

Contributions are based upon the number of units of pension, upon sex, 
upon the age at which the contributor commences to contribute for each 
unit, and in the case of a woman, upon whether she elects to retire at 
age 55 years or age 60 years. 

The number of units for which an employee can contribute is determined 
by the rate of his salary. For this purpose salaries are divided into twelve 
groups, the lowest of such groups being £130 per annum and under, and 
the highest £625 per annum and over. Each unit of pension is £26 
per annum. 

Contributions are subsidised £ for £ by the employer, in cases where the 
employee contributes at rate for age. To meet the cases of employees of 
advanced ages unable to contribute at the rates applicable to their age, 
the Act allowed employees who were over 30 years of age and under 60 
years of age at its commencement to contribute for a limited number of 
units at the rates prescribed for age 30 years. Where the employee takes 
advantage of the age 30 concession rate, the employer has a much heavier 
liability, as he is called upon to pay not only the rate applicable to the 
age of the employee, but, in addition, the difference between the age 30 
concession rate and the normal or rate for age contribution. 

-X* -JS* ■3f -X* •5f 

Having in view the magnitude of the employer’s liability in respect of 
the age 30 concessions, the Act empowers the Board to enter into an 
agreement with any employer for the payment of suck employer’s contribu- 
tions in respect of employees over age 30 years by equated payments over 
a series of years. Owing to various changes consequent on variation of 
salaries during the option period and also the change in mode of payment 
of salaries from mid-monthly to fortnightly periods, the Board have not, 
so far, been able to definitely fix the liability of the Crown as employer as 
at 30th June, 1920, but every effort is being made to complete this heavy 
task. Meantime arrangements have been made with the Treasury to 
provide on the Estimates a sum on account of such liability. 

Contributions for male employees cease at age 60 years, while women 
have the option of ceasing to contribute at either 55 or 60' years of age. 

Contributors who resign or who are dismissed from the Service are 
allowed by the Act a refund of their contributions. In the case of women 
a refund is also payable to personal representatives in the event of death 
before retirement. Pension after ten years’ service is payable to con- 
tributors who become incapacitated through ill-health. Safeguards are 
provided in the nature of medical examinations before grant of pension. 
Such pensions are payable for a period of twelve moqths, and are then 
subject to review before renewal. In the event of restoration to health, 
the pensioner may be re-employed if suitable opportunity offers, and in 
the event of refusal by a pensioner to accept re-employment at a salary 
not less than two-thirds of his salary at time of breakdown, the pension 
ceases to be 'p 2 Ly able, (New South Wales State Superannuation Board, 
1920, pp. 1-7.) 
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(c) Investments . — ■ 

Section 5 of tlie Superannuation Act empowers the Board to invest ia 
tile following securities: — 

(a) in securities of the Government of N^ew South Wales; 

(h) in loans to the councils or shires of municipalities, or tiie Muni- 
cipal Council of Sydney; 

(c) upon mortgage of land in the State of an estate of inheritance 
in fee simple or on mortgage of leasehold interests in such land; 
or 

{cl) in any other manner for the time being allowed by Act of Parlia- 
ment or by the rules of court for the investment of trust funds. 

The Board have invested their funds in accordance with the provisions 
of the Act, and particulars of the amounts of the various classes of securities 
are given in the balance-sheet. 

It is also enacted that employees may transfer assurance policies to the 
Board and request the Board to continue the payment of the premiums 
under the said policies. The Board shall thereupon cause such premiums 
to be duly paid. Compound interest is chargeable on the premiums so paid 
at 3J per cent, per annum. {New South Wales State Superannuation- 
Board, 1922, p. 8.) 

id) Amendment of FubUc Service Act affecting Faynient of Pensions , — 

Considerable additional charges were made upon the Superannuation 
Pund by the passing of the Public Service (Amendment) Act, 1920, on 
the 5th April, 1929, involving substantial concessions to retiring public 
iservants. By this Act the Public Service (Amendment) Act, 1919, is 
amended by inserting after section 13 the following new section: — 

13a. (1) An officer who has acquired a right to extended leave with 
pay and — 

(a) retires from the Public Service under the provisions of 
section sixty-seven of the Public Service Act; 1902, or 

(h) is called upon to so retire under the provisions of sub- 
section three of section sixty-six of the said Act, 

shall be paid forthwith in lieu of such leave the money value 
thereof as a gratuity in addition to any gratuity to which he may 
be otherwise entitled. Any pension to which any such officer is 
entitled under the Superannuation Acts, 1916-1928, shall com- 
mence from the date upon which his extended leave, if taken, 
would have commenced. 

(2) An officer who has acquired a right to extended leave with 
pay, and retires from the Public Service under the provisions of 
subsection one of section sixty-six of the said Act shall be paid 
forthwith in lieu of such leave the money value thereof as a 
gratuity in addition to any gratuity to which he may otherwise 
he entitled. 

Any pension to which any such officer is entitled under the 
Superannuation Acts, 1916-1928, shall commence from the date 
following that upon which his extended leave, if taken, would have 
terminated. 
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(3) Any pension to which any officer referred to in subsection * 
one or subsection two of this section is entitled under the Civil 
; Service Act, 1884, shall commence from the date following that 

upon which his extended, leave, if taken, would have terminated. 

The effect of these provisions is to give on retirement — 

(a) to an officer who is over 65 years of age: — 

(i) The cash value of his extended leave of absence in a lump sum, 

(ii) The immediate payment of any retiring gratuity due under 
the Public Service Act at the beginning instead of at the end 
of the period that his extended leave would have covered, and 

(iii) The immediate payment of pension due from the Superannua- 
tion Fund. (Pension previously took effect from the expira- 

: tion of the period of extended leave of absence.) 

(h) to an officer between 60 and 65 years of age who is called upon 
to retire, similar benefits to those provided in (a), 

(c) to an officer between 60 and 65 years of age who voluntarily elects 
to retire the same benefits as mentioned in (a) (i) and (ii) above. 

Any pension to which the officer may be entitled under the 
Superannuation Act takes effect from the date following that 
upon which his extended leave, if taken, would have terminated. 

(d) Officers entitled to pensions under the Civil Service Act, 1884, 
whether their ages are between 60^ and 65 or over 65, only receive 
the same benefits as those provided to officers under (a) (i), viz., 
the cash value of extended leave due. 

These provisions impose upon the Superannuation Fund a considerable 
additional charge for pensions, as in all cases of retirement of officers of 
age 65 years and over, and in cases of compulsory retirement at ages 
between 60 and 65 years, the payment of pension runs from date of com- 
mencement of extended (Le., long service) leave, not from its termination 
as was previously the ease. In other words, the pension is antedated by 
the period of extended leave — in most cases six to twelve months. 

This concession is not allowed to officers who are contributors to the 
Superannuation Account under the Civil Service Act of 1884, and whose 
pensions are payable from Consolidated Hevenue, not from the Superannua^ 
tion Fund. 

The benefits granted by the Amendment Act do not extend to contributors 
(male or female) who retire prior to attaining the age of 60 years. (JVeu^ 
South Wales State Superannuation Board, 1929, pp. 3-4.) 

(3) 1930 Alterations. 

By the Superannuation (Amendment) Act assented to on 23rd Tune, 
1930’, very far-reaching alterations were made to the Superannuation scheme 
as created by the Principal Act. In the original Act, provision is made 
for the foundation of the fund by contributions from both employer and 
employee during the employee’s term of service up to the age of sixty 
years. Except in the case of older employees the rate of contribution of 
the employer was the same as that of the employee. Thus, by the time the 
employee reached retiring age there had been created by contributions 
and interest thereon, a reserve sufficient for payment of the pension, am? 
the fund relieved the employer of all further liability for the nension. 
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By the amending Act provision of the employer's liability has been post- 
poned, for by section 2 it is provided that the Government, the Sydney 
Harbour Trust and the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission 
shall not be liable for contributions to the fund as provided by the Principal 
Act, but shall pay their proportion of the pensions as such j)ensioiis become 
due. Instead, therefore, of the employer’s liability being discharged regu- 
larly while the country is getting the benefit of the employee’s services, 
the payment of the liability is postponed until after the retiremeiit of 
the employee. The employer then becomes liable for the payment of his 
quota of the pension throughout the remaining term of the pensioner’s 
life. This will necessitate the provision by future Treasurers of sums 
very much larger than if the Crown contribution had been spread over 
the term of service as originally provided, and had been augmented by 
the accretion of interest. In a time of financial stress the accumulation 
of liabilities consequent upon this postponement of payment may prove 
a source of embarrassment. The amount payable by the employer on 
account of pensions will be far heavier than the payment under the 
original Act, and in years to come will probably jeopardise the continuance 
of the fund. As pointed out by the Board in a previous report, necessary 
funds for pension benefits should be met by the present employer, and 
should not be thrust upon posterity, which will have to provide for its 
own servants, and should not be called upon to bear the cost of pensions 
of employees of a past generation. 

The new Act also places upon ‘the fund a strain which was not provided 
for in the calculation of the contribution rates. The original Act provided 
for contributions both by employer and employee. These contributions 
together provided for a refund on withdrawal (e.g., resignation) of the 
contributions paid by the employee only. Under the Amending Act, the 
fund’s income from contributions is reduced practically by half, but the 
withdrawal payment remains the same. As refunds on resignations are 
now in the neighbourhood of £30,000 per annum, and will increase, it 
will be seen that there is a definite loss to the fund of about £15,000 
a year. 

The agreement made in 1925 between the Government and the State 
Superannuation Board equating the Crown contributions, on account of 
the employer’s initial liability, over a period of forty years has by the 
Amending Act been annulled. 

Provision is also made in the Amending Act to permit of the Board 
granting exemption from contributing to the fund in the cases of certain 
persons who are of or over the age of fifty years. 

The Amending Act was passed without any rei>ort on it being asked 
for .from the State Superannuation Board, whose duty it is to administer 
these Acts. 

A further result of the Amendment Act has been to do away with the 
liability of the Crown, as employer, for contributions in respect of the 
undischarged liability up to the commencement of that Act, viss., 30tli 
June, 1929. It may be explained that this liability was a part of tlie initial 
load which the Crowii, as employer, had to meet on account of the older 
employees in the -Service at the commencement of the fund. It was bein«' 
discharged by the annual sum of £233,253, an equated payment over a 
period of forty years agreed upon between the Government and the Board 
under the provisions of section 90 of the Superannuation Act, 1916. The 
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liability of tlie Crown api3eared in the baiance-slieet of the fund as at 
doth June, 1929, and represented an aggregate sum of £3,215,060 19s. lid., 
which included interest charged on the amounts outstanding each year 
.since the inception of the fund. On an advising by the Crown S'olicitor 
to the Auditor-G-eneral, this amount has been eliminated from the assets 
of the Fund. {New South Wales State Superannuation Boards 1930, p. 3.) 

Withdrawal of State contrihution . — 

Section 9 (Part 5) of the Finances Adjustment (Further Provisions) 
Act, 1933, is as follows : — 

The Superannuation Board shall repay to the Colonial Treasurer all 
moneys paid as employers’ contributions pursuant to sections sixteen 
and seventeen of the Superannuation Act, 1916-1930, by the Govern- 
ment of FTew South Wales, the Water Conservation and Irrigation 
Commission, and the Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners, which 
moneys, as at the thirtieth day of June, one thousand nine hundred 
and thirty-three, amount to three million eight hundred and thirty-two 
thousand pounds. 

Such amount, with interest at the rate of three and one-half per 
•centum per annum on the balance from time to time unpaid, shall be 
repaid by equal montlily instalments over a period of fifteen years, and 
^hall be credited by the Colonial Treasurer to the Consolidated Bevenue 
Fund and the Sydney Flarbour Trust Fund in such manner as to him 
appears just, having regard to the moneys paid out of each of such 
funds by way of employers’ contribution and to any moneys paid or 
credited pursuant to section two of the Sux)erannuation (Amendment) 
Act, 1930, or to that section as amended by this Act. 

This amount (£3,832,000) represents the difference between the actual 
contributions paid to the fund by the Government of Hew South Wales, 
the Water Conservation and Irrigation Commission, and the jSydney 
Harbour Trust (with 3J per cent, per annum interest added from the 
respective dates of receipt, to 30th June, 1933) and the proportion of 
pensions payable by the abovenamed bodies in terms of section 2 of the 
Superannuation (Amendment) Act, 1930, from the commencement of the 
Superannuation Act (1st July, 1919) to the 30th June, 1933, together with 
interest at a like rate from the respective dates of payment. 

The repayments were directed to be made by equal monthly instalments 
over a period of fifteen years, with interest at the rate of 3| per centum 
per annum on the balance from time to time unpaid. 

The sum of £3,832,000 above referred to, is being repaid to the Colonial 
Treasurer by regular monthly instalments of £27,394. (New South Wales 
State Sii'Peranmmtion Boards 1934, p. 3.) 
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PUBUC SERVICE LEGISLATION. 


List of the Priaeipal Public Service Acts enacted in the several States prior 
to the 1st January, 1904. 


I^ew South Wales. 


Victoria. 


Queensland. 


The Superannuation Act of 
1864 (27 Viet., No. 11). 

The Superannuation Act 
Repeal Act of 1873 (36 
Vic., No. 29). 

The Civil Service Act, 1884. 

The Civil Service Act, 1886. 

Public Service Act of 1895. 

Public Service (Super- 
aunuation) Act, 1896. 

Public Service (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1899. 

The Public Service (Taxation 
, Officers) Act, 1900. 

The Public Service Act 1902 
(Consolidated). 

The Pubbe Service (Super- 
annuation) Act, 1903. 


1862— An Act to regulate the 
Civil Service No. ICO. 

1881 — An Act to abolish 
Pensions, No, 710. 

1883 — The Public Service Act, 
1883, No. 773. 

1888 — The Public Service Act 
1888, No. 984. 

1889 — The Public Service 
Act 1889, No. 1024. 

1890 — Public Service Act 
1890, No. 1133. 

1892 — Retrenchment Act, 
No. 1276. 

1893 — Public Service Re- 
trenchment Act, No. 1313. 

1893— Public Service Act. 
No, 1324. 

1893 — Public Officers Re- 
trenchment Act, No. 1329. 


The Civil Service Act of 1803. 

The Civil Service Act of 1863 
Extension Act (1864). 

The Civil Service Acts Repeal 
Act (1860). 

The Civil Service Act of 1889. 

The Civil Service Act Amend- 
ment Act of 1891. 

The Pensions Act of 1891. 

The Pensions Validating Act 
of 1891. 

The Special Retrenchment 
Act of 1893. 

The Civil Service Acis 
Amendment Act of 1894. 

The Public Service Act of 
1896. 

The Public Service Act 
Amendment Act of 1899 


1893 — Public Service Re- 
trenchment Limitation Act, 
No. 1473. 


The Public Service Act 
Amendment Act of 1900. 


1897 — ^Public Service Re- 
classification Act No. 1542. 

1898 — Public Service Act 
No. 1585. 

1900 — Public Service Act 
No. 1721. 

1901 — ^Public Service Act 
No. 1779. 

1902 — Members and Public 
Service Retrenchment Act 
No. 1793. 

1902— Government Buildings 
Rent Act, No, 1803. 


The Public Service Act 
Amendment Act of 1901. 

The Pensions Validating Act 
of 1902. 


In addition to the above, 
there were eight other 
Public Service Acts passed 
but they deal primarily 
with officers of the Edu- 
cation Department. These 
were Acts Nos. 1270, 1302, 
1334, 1382, 1521, 1587, 
1642, and 1666. 
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List of the Principal Public Service Acts enacted in the several States prior 
to the 1st January, 1904 — continued. 


South Austraiia. 


Western Australia. 


Tasmania. 


1852 (No. 9) — An Act to 
regulate the salaries of 
certain Clerks and Sub- 
ordinate Officers of the 
Crown in South Australia 
and to establish rules for a 
progressive increase of the 
same for length of service. 

1854— (No. 21)— An Act to 
provide for the Retirement 
of Officers in the Civil 
Service. 

1858— Act No.- 7. 

1860 (No. 12)— An Act to 
Repeal Act No. 21 of-'1854 
and to provide for the 
Settlement of all Claims 
arising under the said Act 
and for other purposes. 

1862 (No. 2)— An Act to 
remove doubts as to the 
Appointment to and Dis- 
missal from office of certain 
I>er3ons. 

1865-6 (No. »)— The Civil 
Service Amendment Act 
1865-6. 

1874 (No. 3) — Civil Service 
Act 1874. 

1881 (No. 231)— Civil Ser- 
vice Amendment Act 1881. 

1885 (No. 355)— Civil Service 
Act 1874 Amendment Act. 

1896— (5^0. 483)— Civil Ser- 
vice Further Amendment 
Act 1890. 


1871 — The Superannuation 
Act. 

1885 — The Superannuation 
Act. 

1892 — An Act authorizing the 
Alteration of the Titles or 
Designations of Public 
Offices and Officers. 

1900 — The Public Service 
Act 1900. 

1902 — The Public Service 
Act Amendment Act, 1902 


The Superannuation Act, 
1860. 

The Abolition of Pensions 
Act, 1863. 

The Civil Service Act, 1900. 


1893 (No. 566)— The Public 
Salaries Act 1893. 

1893 (No. 571)— The Bank 
Holidays Amendment Act 

1893. 

1894 (No. 590)— The Public 
Salaries Act 1894. 

1894 (No. 607)— The Civil 
Service Amendment Act of 

1894. 

1900 (No. 748)— The Public 
Service Classification Board 
Act 1900. 

1901 (No. 774)— The Public 
Service Classification Board 
Amendment Act 1901. 

1902 (No. 792)— Public Ser 
\dce Superannuation I''und 
Act 1902. 


(ChmimonweaUh Puhlic Service Cotnmissionf 66.) 



CHAPTER 11 


PRINCIPLES; OF PUBLIC SERVICE CONTROL. 

When* reading tiie docuniaiiW ill <i|iapt6r,' stiid6iits may find that tli© 
following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised: 

i QUESTION 

1. Is the principle of afi independent Public Service Board of manage- 
ment compatible wjth the theory and practice of ministerial 
responsibility? 

2. How far ought Public Service management to go? To the control of 
personnel appointments, promotion and dismissal ? Of office organ- 
isation and methods?! Of office accommodation and equipment? 

3. Is the determination of rates of salary, cost of equipment, or rent of 

offices by an independent board of management coinpatible with .the 
principle of Parliamentary control of the purse? , . 

4. What are the alternatives to an independent Public Sertiice Board 
of management? 

5. Can a Board of management operate effectively if its decisions can 
only take the form of recommendations to the government of the day? 
Can its decisions be more than recommendations? {Tm this con- 
nection consider the respective positions of Arbitration Courts and 
Public Service Board. Is there any legal or administrative difference 
in the status of these agencies?) 

6. If a Board of management is appointed, ought recruitment to he 
separated from other phases of personnel management, and from 
organisation, equipment, etc. ? 

Onght a Board of management to have jurisdiction over all employees 
of the Government? Is it capable of exercising such a control from 
the point of view of (a) expert knowledge, (b) time, (c) congestion 
of work? 

8. Onght the Board of management to consist of a single commissioner 
or a number of members? What are the merits (if any) of a Board 
as compared with a single head? 

9. If a Board, ought it to he representative of interests? Is ''xepresen- 
tation’’ compatible with the exercise of a Board's functions? 

10. Ought a Board of management to manage the public service, or is it 
sufficient for it to see that the service is properly managed ? What 
is involved in either case ? 
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11. To what extent is the Board of management justified in delegating- 
authority to permanent heads? 

(c.f. Commonwealth and New South Wales Public Services' in this 
regard.) 

12. What ought to be the tenure and status of a Public Service Board 
' of management? 

13. What is the validity of a system of appeals? 


1. EVOLUTION OF IDEAS. 

(a) VICTORIA. 

in November, 1883, Victoria led the way among Australasian Colonies": 
by instituting a Public Service Board, consisting of three persons to be 
appointed by the Governor-in-Council, subject to removal in the same 
way as the Railway Commissioners. The Act was specially passed '^to 
abolish all patronage with respect to appointments and promotions in the 
Public Service, and to establish a just and equitable system in lieu thereof,, 
which will enable all persons who have qualified themselves in that behalf 
to enter the Public Service without favour or recommendation other than, 
that of their own merits and fitness for the position.^' The Act provided 
that no new appointment should be made except on the request of the- 
permanent head of the Department to the Minister, and then only upon a 
certificate from the Board that such an appointment was required. The 
recommendation of the Board is also made necessary before promotions* 
or transfers can be made from one Department to another, and no new 
appointments can be made to fill any vacancy unless the Board certifies that 
there is no person available and competent in the Public Service to be pro- 
moted or transferred to fill such vacancy. In 1890 the laws relating to the 
Public Service were consolidated, but no alteration was made in the duties- 
or powers of the Board. In 1893 the constitution of the Board was altered' 
by the substitution, without additional salary, of the Commissioners of 
Audit for the then existing Board. One result of the change, according 
to the report of the Board for 1894, has been “to afford greatly increased 
facilities for the transaction of business with other departments, as well 
as for the examination of accounts for Public Service expenditure.” 

(b) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Examinations and recommendations. 

In 1884 an Act was passed in this Colony constituting a Civil Service- 
Board of five persons appointed by the Governor, one of whom retires 
annually, and is not eligible for re-appointment within twelve months 
after retirement. The duties of the Board are to test, by examination, 
the fitness of candidates for probationary entrance into the Service (a 
certificate of having passed the junior University examination or its 
equivalent being necessary before the probationers can be appointed to the- 
permanent staff), and to make recommendations for appointments and 
promotions, the decision, however, resting with the Governor, on the- 
recommendation of the Minister. The Act was, doubtless, designed to 
secure a more efficient control of the Public Service, and to remove it 
from political patronage, bnt it has entirely failed in its purpose owing 
mainly to the fact that the Board consisted usually of four Civil Servants- 
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and one commercial representative, all of whom iiad^ other duties to per- 
form, to the absence of any power in the Board to hx salaries ox coiitrot 
the Service, and also to the operation of clauses 28 and 81, the former of 
which provides that in special' cases the Minister may appoint anyone not 
in the Service without either examination or probation, while the hitter 
provides that the Minister may appoint temporary hands on the stipulation, 
which has remained a complete dead letter, that such temporary employ- 
ment shall cease at or before the expiration of two years. 

(c) QUEENSLAND. 

Ill 1889 Queensland appointed a Civil Service Board, consisting’ oi 
three persons, to hold office during seven years. Their duties are to hold 
.open competitive examinations, recommend candidates for appointioerit 
.and promotion, examine the departments, classify the officers, and make 
annual reports. 

(d) SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Eoyal Commission which inquired into the Civil Service of 
.South Australia from 1888 to 18§1 recommended the establishment of a 
Public Service Board, consisting of three members, not Civil Servants, 
■whose first duty should be to classify the Service; that during its tenure 
vof office the Board should have referred to it for report all appointments, 
promotions, transfers and dismissals; that the principle of elassifieaticm 
.should be the value of the work done by each officer ; that the salaries paid 
should be determined by the value of the work done as ascertained and 
determined by the Board; that the six classes of the present fixed list be 
abolished, and a new classification based upon salaries be substituted; 
that the statutory annual increments be abolished, except where officers 
;are not now at the top of their respective classes; that provisional and 
temporary officers now in the Service be graded equally with fixed list 
officers, precedence to be determined by salary and seniority ; and that 
.all vested interests of officers already in the Service should be conserved. 
(New South Wales PvMic Seviice, Royal Commission^ 1894-95, p. 27.) 

After careful review of all the circumstances of the South Australian 
Public Service, we recommend the establishment of a Public Service 
Board, to consist of three members (not being Civil Servants), and whose 
tservices should be remunerated by fees. 

The work of the Board should be the classification of the value of the 
work done by each officer, and the determination of the amount of salary 
to be paid in respect of each particular office; all appointments, promo- 
tions, transfers, dismissals, &c., should be dealt with by the Board during 
its tenure of office in an advisory capacity only. 

As, however, the work of classifi-cation will doubtless add considerably 
to the information we have collected, and place the Service in an entirely 
'different position, we are of opinion that the final settlement of the question 
as to the permanency of the Board may be deferred until that work is 
completed. 

A permanent Public Service Beard unnecessary. 

If it were necessary now to make a final recommendation as to whether 
or not a permanent Public Service Board should be appointed, the majoritv 
of the Commission are of opinion that after the work of classification is 
tinished ther e will be no necessity for the continuance of the Board. 

O See also chap. IX. 
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It may be argued that the work of classification could be done by Heads 
of ' Departments without the intervention of the Board, but Heads of 
Departments usually know little about the officers or their duties outside- 
of their own particular branch of the Service, and thus would fail in 
establishing any uniformity in the valuation of similar classes of work 
in different departments. Periodical classification was provided for by 
Section 12 of the Civil Service Act of 1874; but this section has practically' 
remained a dead letter so far as relates to the revision of positions of 
officers. 

Principles of Classification. 

If in the course of their valuation the Board find that an officer in, say,, 
the third class, is discliarging duties which are only worth fourth-class' 
pay, the officer in question should at the earliest opportunity be required 
to take a third-class position, and if, after three months’ probation, he is 
found unequal to that higher position, he should be reduced in rank 
(question 1376). This system has worked well in Victoria, where Mr. 
Service (question 2033), in explaining the system, says: /^The main object, 
of the Bill was to start afresh and put everybody in the Service, on a 
given date, on a definite footing, and classify him as a member of the 
Service according to the work he did. Regulations were provided to 
meet, as far as possible, the friction inevitable on the change from: 
one condition of things to another. Thus, if a man were found to be in 
receipt of a third-class salary for doing fourth-class work we did not 
propose to interfere with his emoluments, but on the first opportunity he 
was to be transferred, if fit, to a position corresponding with the salary 
he then received.” 

There are some departments which it would be necessary to exempt 
from classification by the Board, such as the Railways, Police, Defence,, 
and Education, except the clerical staff of the departments. In Victoria 
power is taken for the Governor in Council upon the recommendation of^ 
the Board to declare that the provisions of the Public Service Act shall 
^ot apply to any particular officer or class of officers, and this provision, 
should be incorporated in any future legislation dealing with this subject.. 
—(South Australian Public Service, Boyal Commission, 1891, p. 8.) 

Control by a Single Commissioner of all Staff Matters. 

The Public Service Act, Ho. 1259/16, which provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Public Service (Commissioner, was assented to by His Excellency 
the Governor on December 7th, 1916. 

The object of the Act is to place all staff matters and appointments 
under the jurisdiction of the Public Service Commissioner, who, with 
complete evidence and data in regard to all departments and all officers 
at his disposal, is in the best position to make recommendations to the 
Government in regard to appointments, etc. Prior to the proclamation 
of the Act in South Australia, it was the custom when vacancies, occurred 
in the various departments to have the matter dealt with by the Head of' 
the Department and the Minister. There was no system whereby the 
Service as a whole was considered in the filling of vacancies, etc. ; it was 
a matter of individual work by individual Heads of Departments and 
Ministers. That method did not give satisfaction, inasmuch as the 
natural effect of the differing personalities of the Heads of the Depart- 
ments and Ministers caused different salaries to be paid for similar work. 
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V The result was that the officers were discontented, and the discontent; 
reacted in the direction of checking enthusiasm, and thereby reducing 
the efficiency of the Service. The need for the establishment of a system 
which should be uniform and equitable in its operation was xecog'nised; 
hence the Tublic Service Act, which placed all stall' niatteis under the 
jurisdiction of a Public Service Commissioner, ■who is in the best position 
to make recommendations. Another effect is that Ministers and Heads 
of Departments who, in the days prior to the establishment of the Act, 
were hampered with recommendations and appointments, etc., are now free 
to attend to the administrative duties of their offices. Another is that 
Ministers are now free from the importunity of applicants and their 
friends. (South Australian Public Service Pfficiencij Board, 11117-11123* 

P- !•) 

(e) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

An Independent Public Service Board (1895 model.) 

There is abundant testimony in favour of placing the Civil Service on 
a thoroughly independent basis, and of doing away with political patronage, 
from the objectionable influence of which it has been apparent throughout 
our inquiry that the Civil Service of Hew South Wales is not exempt. 
We think that the example of Great Britain, the United States of America, 
■of Victoria and Queensland, and the recommendations of Koyai Commis- 
.sioners, both in Canada and South Australia, should not be lost, but that 
the principles of a reform, which has recommended itself to so many 
^communities differing from each other widely in their general charac- 
teristics, are deserving of careful consideration in Hew South Wales. 
iNew South Wales Public Service, Royal Commission, 1894-5, p. 28.) 

Essential for reform. 

In recommending so strongly the appointment of an independent Civil 
Service Commission, with large powers, we have no hesitation in stating, 
,as the outcome of our inquiry, short as the time has been, that, by a 
thorough rearrangement of departments, classiffcation of the work and 
salaries of officers, and the economies that can otherwise be effected, a 
saving to the State of certainly not less than a quarter of a million sterling 
would result. So fixed are our convictions on this head that we despair 
of any permanent reform in the Service unless onr recommendations hereon 
are approved and adopted. It will, of course, take some considerable time 
for the Commission to thoroughly complete its work, and we would 
therefore suggest (pending such completion) that in the Estimates about 
to be framed initiatory reductions, equitably apportioned amongst all 
•departments, should he made. In conclusion, we may say that, while we 
are conscious that we have been engaged on an unenviable task, and that 
our recommendations, if approved, wiU produce much disappointment and 
some hardship, we are nevertheless satisfied that we have indicated the 
path to a valuable reformation in the Public Service. (New Soidh Wale» 
PuUic Service, Pioyal Commission, 1894-5, p. 45.) 

Evils when Control absent: patronage, overstaffing, overpayment 

There is a popular assumption that the Civil Service of Hew South 
Wales is both oyer-manned and over-paid, that it includes a number of 
incompetent or inefficient officers; that its modes of procedure are more 
or less antiquated; that the economical and rapid dispatch' of public 
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business is not its main object; that favouritism prevails in many quarters; 
and that it is a means of providing employment for relatives and friends 
of j)olitiGal adherents. 

After the best examination we have been able to make of the system we 
have come to the conclusion that, while the Service has many admirable 
features, and contains officers as high-minded, as able, and as patriotic 
as can perhaps be found anywhere, the assumption above referred to is 
not without justification. The evidence we have taken proves that the 
Civil Service of the Colony could be efficiently conducted with a much 
smaller staff than is now employed; that salaries and wages generally are 
on a much more liberal scale than is paid for equally responsible work 
outside; that, owing to the system of promotion by seniority rather than 
by merit, officers are forced into positions which they are not competent 
to fill ; that, owing largely to the operation of the same principle, as also 
to the absence of any well-ordered system of classification, the grossest 
inequalities and anomalies exist in the salaries of officers attached to 
different departments, and frequently even to the same department; that 
there is much duplication of work which necessitates the employment of a 
large staff of officials to enter up in various, and sometimes even in similar, 
forms the very same facts; that, owing to the free exercise of the Parlia- 
mentary privilege of calling for returns, an elaborate system of recording 
useless documents has to he maintained; that the expenditure on public 
buildings is in excess of what is necessary owing to the system of political 
interference, which is responsible for the erection of special post offices in 
country townships where shops could be used, and of costly Courts of 
Justice and other structures which are not required; that there are cases 
where incompetency, neglect of duty, and even drunkenness have formed 
no bar to continued employment, and that persons can be, and have been, 
introduced into the Civil Service who are unfit to discharge their duties. 
As an illustration of the anomalies referred to, we learned from the 
Government Architect that the Officer in his department who designed 
the great building in which the work of the Lands Department is carried 
on, and who supervised its erection, was receiving’ less remuneration than 
the principal messenger. 

A Permanent Board essential. 

It appears to us that the question which is placed last on the list of 
our instructions lies at the base of our inquiry; that if it is treated in a 
comprehensive manner the other questions, with the single exception of 
that of the Superannuation Fund, will practically regulate themselves, and 
that, unless this question be promptly and satisfactorily determined, wbat- 
ever other recommendations we may make will be ineffective to free the 
Civil Service from the infiuence of political patronage or control. 

We venture, therefore, to re-arrange the order of our instructions with 
the view of dealing with them in the following manner, namely: — (I) to 
draw up a scheme for the better regulation of appointments to and promo- 
tions in the Public Service. (II) To report as to the present methods 
of public expenditure, and as to the changes necessary to place them upon 
a sound and economical basis. (Ill) To report as to changes necessary 
for the purpose of placing the Public Departments upon a strictly economi- 
cal and efficient footing. (lY) To report as to the state of the Super- 
annuation Fund, etc. (Y^w Public Service, Boijal Com- 

mission, 1894-5, pp, 29-80.) 
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All Independent Board of three members with life tenure, duties to incladt 

staffing, organisation, management (1918 model.) 

In regard to the tenure of office, the present limited tenure (beveii yeais) 
makes it possible for political pressure to be applied to the membeis of the* 
Public Service. Board, which if operative at all would be especially so when 
the term of office is approaching completion. Such political pre&sure miglit 
not necessarily be exercised deliberately as such by the Government or any 
member thereof, but nevertheless it might operate— perhaps even sub-eoii~ 
sciously — upon the mind of a member of the Board in the knowledge that 
the time for his reappointment was at hand. 

In any reorganisation of the Public Service Board it is, I consider, 
imperative that the salary should be materially increased, that the tenure 
of office should be such as to make the Board independent in spirit as 
well as in letter, and it is also a matter for consideration whether such 
independence could not be further strengthened by the provision of a 
pension, as is done with judges. 

Constitution of Board. 

Under the provisions of the present Act one member of the Board is 
appointed chairman. The first Board instituted the practice of appointing 
the chairman by rotation, with the expressed purpose of maintaining 
co-equal powers. This is quite opposed to the more modern practice of 
appointing a chairman or president at a higher salary than his colleagues. 
This practice obtains with the Railway Commissioners, the Government 
Savings Bank, the Harbour Trust Commissioners, the Forestry Commis- 
sioners, the Land Appeal Court and the Western Lands Board. 

'Eyidence was placed before the Commission advocating the appointment 
to the Board of a business man from outside the Service. Such an 
appointment was made to the first Public Service Board, in the person of 
Hr. George Wilson; and it was claimed that the appointment of a man 
-—untrammelled by traditions of the Service, unbiassed by any personal 
knowledge of members of the Service, and with a greater breadth of experi- 
ence in dealing with affairs and men than could ordinarily be obtained by 
service in one, or even two or three departments of the Service, assisted 
materially in the effective reorganisation of the Service in 1896, 

I recommend: 

That the Public Service Act be amended to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a Chief Commissioner and two Assistant Commissioners; 

That such Chief Commissioner be given authority similar to that 
vested in the Chief Commissioner for Railways, in so far that the 
Assistant Commissioners shall be under his direction; 

That the tenure of office— subject to removal from office by vote of 
both Houses — ^be from the date of appointment to the date upon which 
each such Commissioner shall attain the age of 65, 

That the Chief Commissioner be selected from outside the Service, 
such Chief Commissioner to be a man of undoubted integrity, of 
proved business capacity and powers of administration, and of'higJj 
standing in the commercial world; 

That the salary of such Chief Commissioner be not less than £2,0(.i0 
per annum, such sum to be increased to £2,500 if the most suitable man 
. cannot be obtained at the lesser salary. 

That the- salaries of each of the Assistant Conimissioners be £1 500 
per annum. 
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If a Public Service Board as recommended be created to establish and 
maintain an efficient and economical administration of the Service, it 
would be imperative that the members of such Board should individually 
keep in as close touch with the Service as possible, and to this end personal 
visits of inspection would require to be made from time to time of both 
the Head Offices of Departments and country branches. 

Inspectors and Investigating Officers. 

But with many other important duties devolving upon them, it would 
not be possible for the members of the Board to make all the full detailed 
inspection necessary to prevent a reconstructed Service from reverting to 
old evils and slackness. It will, therefore, be requisite that tbe Board 
shall have upon its staff a number of inspectors or investigating officers, 
and I am of the opinion that for the present at least three, but probably 
four, such officers will be necessary. There are already two investigation 
officers on the staff; but, as indicated, their services are chiefly utilised in 
inquiry into special matters, rather than in systematic inspection of the 
public offices. 

Amendment to the Act would be necessary to enable the Board to 
delegate to these inspectors or investigating officers such powers of inspec- 
tion as may be thought desirable; and it should also be laid down that 
some measure of co-operation and co-ordination with the Audit Depart- 
ment should be arranged in regard to the expenditure of the several 
Departments; for at present it is apparently no one^s duty to criticise 
-expenditure, provided such expenditure has been authorised by the 
Treasury and paid from the prescribed vote. 

Allocation of Injectors to districts. 

They should each be allotted certain districts of the State, in addition 
to each being responsible for one or more of tbe chief departmental offices 
in Sydney. Their duty would be to systematically and regularly investigate 
the work of each and every office and officer within their respective districts 
between each i)eriod of re-grading to report to the Board as to the economic 
and efficient working of the departments, and to suggest any improve- 
ments leading to efficiency and economy. They would examine carefully 
the annual reports from the departments to the Board, make inquiries in 
rspect to any increase or decrease of work, staff, or expenditure, and 
bring such matters under the notice of the Board. 

The districts allotted to the inspectors should automatically be varied, 
period by period, so that ultimately all insi)ectors would have knowledge 
of all offices and branches of all departments of the Public Service. The 
change from district to district would not, as perhaps might be supposed 
at first g’lance, have a prejudicial effect upon continuity of knowledge, 
experience or administration; because the work generally of the several 
departments in one district w'ould be very similar, if not quite identical, 
with the work of other districts. Furthermore, the inspectors would have 
the advantage of meeting as a Committee, and comparing notes when 
-dealing with matters relating to the classification of work, the salaries of 
officers, and matters of appointment and promotion. 

In the course of inspection of departments, in very many instances, it 
would only be necessary for an inspector to direct the notice of the perma- 
nent head to minor irregularities, or 'to suggest, minor improvemeiits, witli- 
•o lit further reference to the Public Service.' 'Board. :,W however, any 
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conflict of opinion occurred between tlie permanent bead and sucli inspect- 
ing officer as to any suggested alteration in business loetliods, or any 
departmental administration, the Public Service inspector Avoiild report 
tbe circumstances, and the Public Service Board would investigate tbe 
matter personally. {^Nqw South WoIbs Public Service. Roycil CoMifii’S"' 
sion; Allard^ 1918, pp. XIV-XVI.) 


(f) VICTORIA (1927). 

A single authority with undivided control. 

I have stressed tbe fact that some important principles upon wbidi a 
successful Public Service organisation must be based are those that require 
the placing of control in the bands of one authority, though delegation 
of authority may frequently be desirable. 

Leaving out of account the broader question as to officers of the Forests 
Commission, State Eivers and Water Supply Commission, and Country 
Roads Board, being subject to the provisions of the Public Service Act,, 
it isi extremely desirable that the Public Service Commissioner should 
exercise control over the whole of the staff employed in the Public Service 
Departments, irrespective of whether on the permanent staff, the provisional 
staff,- .or 'the temporary staff. Full time offices should not be created except 
by the Governor in Council on the recommendation of the Commissioner, 
and ho appointments made thereto except as suggested in section 215 of 
this Report. • 

Appointments without reference to Public Service Commissioner. 

In the Lands Department there are a large number of officers who are* 
appointed without any reference to the Commissioner, and the same applies 
to ‘a’ large number of • appointments made in connection with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

. X, quite recognise. the -need for the particular classes of officers in the 
two .. Departments mentioned not being classed as public servants proper, 
ag:they are. engaged on services which may he regarded as provisional only. 
But , if the Commissioner is to have the responsibility for “limitation of 
staffs to actual requirements,^^, as elsewhere has been recommended, he 
must have some authority in the number of appointments to be made, 
and the salary to he paid to such offices. It is also essential that these 
officers' of what may be termed the provisional service should be subject tO' 
mapy bf 'the requirements of the Public Service Act, even if they are not 
entitled to all the benefits enjoyed by the ordinary public servant in the 
matter of superannuation and the like. And the same remarks also applv 
to temporary officers and those appointed under various Acts, such as the 
municipal inspectors appointed under the Local Government Act. (Vic- 
torian Public Service. Royal Commission x Ross, 192Y — pp. 46-4Y.) 

(g) VICTORIA (1940). 

A Represeutative Board. 

By an Act passed in October, 1940, the Public Service Act was amended' 
to provide for the abolition ol the office of Public Service Commissioner 
and for the constitution of a Public Service Board. The Act will come- 
into operation on 19th May, 1941. 
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The Board will consist of three members, viz., the Chairman and one 
•other Member, who are to be appointed bj the Governor in Council, and 
one Member, who, according to the matters being dealt with by the Board 
at any particular time, is to be a person elected by the teachers on the 
permanent staff of the Education Department, or by the permanent officers 
of the General Division of the Department of Mental Hygiene or by the 
l>ermanent officers of the other sections of the Public Service. 

The new Act also provides for officers of the Department of Mental 
Hygiene to become subject to the Public Service Acts without any 
modification of such Acts by the Lunacy Act. Up to the ipresent, the 
Director of Mental Hygiene has been empowered to carry out the func- 
tions of Public Service Commissioner with regard to the officers of the 
Mental Hygiene Department. 

In addition, certain inspectors and other officers appointed under the 
Milk and Dairy Supervision Act and the Yermin and Noxious Weeds 
■Act are to be brought under the provisions of the Public Service Act. 

The Act provides for the present Public Service Commissioner to be 
the first Chairman of the Board. 

Mr. W. A. W. Kell, Prothonotary of the Supreme Court, has been 
appointed by the Governor in Council as the “appointed^' member, and the 
(elections for the ^‘elected’’ members have resulted as follows: — 

Mr. J. Y. Dillon General Service, 

Mr. N. G. McNicol Teachers. 

Mr. A. N. James Mental Hygiene. 

The following have been elected as deputies of the elected members: — 

Mr. J. G. McDonald General Service. 

Mr. H. Tate ....Teachers. 

Mr. W. E. Harle Mental Hygiene. 

(Victorian Piihlic Service Board, 1940-1941.) 

2. TYPE OF AUTHORITY— A COMMISSIONER OR A BOARD. 

RELATIVE MERITS. 

While the Public Service Act passed in 1902 covered the then existing 
departments, the objects of the Act as regards the independent control 
of all branches of the Public Service have to some extent been neutralised 
by subsequent legislation dealing with new’ services, which vested in 
Ministers the power to make appointments and dispose of matters which 
should more properly have come within the jurisdiction of the Public 
Service Commissioner. It is now generally recognised that a wise co-or- 
dination of these several branches of Public Service is essential if econ- 
omical administration is to be secured; that there shall be one authority 
responsible for classification and valuation of duties and for the fixing of 
rates of payment, and that the obligations and privileges of employees of 
the Commonwealth shall be subject to determination under a clearly 
defined and uniform system of Public Service management. It has, like- 
wise, been seen by those interested in departmental control that the 
machinery designed by those responsible for the Public Service Act of 
1902, however appropriate to the conditions of the early years of Federa- 
tion, with all the conflicting interests and jealousies associated with the 
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union, of separate State Services, is. far from adequate to cope^witli tlie 
altered conditions of the present day. It is obvious that the public depart- 
ments cannot be held in leading strings for all time, and the question has 
arisen lyhether a stage has not been reached when the responsible heads 
of those departments should be required to assume wider powers in respect 
to the personnel of their staffs, and be invested wnth greater freedoiii oi 
decision in dealing with the internal management of the service, iiie 
evidence at my command all points to the need for a definite recasting 
of the relative functions of the Public Service Commission^’ and the 
departmental heads, involving a shedding of the Commissioner s res])unsi" 
bility for detailed management in certain directions, and the creation of 
new and broader responsibilities in other directions. It likewise indicates 
that the future administration of the Public Service should lie in the 
direction of entrusting the Commissioner wuth full powers of adjiidication 
in respect to the assessment of work values, and in relation to the general 
conditions of employment under the Commonwealth Government — fuiie- 
tions which have been imperfectly discharged by the Commonwealth 
Arbitration Court. 

Consideration has been given to the question whether, in view of the 
ramifications of the Commonwealth Public Service, and the magnitude 
of the interests to he conserved, any advantage would accrue from the 
establishment of a Public Service Board of three members in place of 
the present system of control by one Commissioner. The New South 
Wales State Service Act is administered by a Board of three member«. 
In Queensland, Public Service matters are dealt with by a Committee uf 
the Cabinet, while in Victoria, South Australia and Western Australia 
the Public Service is managed by one Commissioner. In new legislation 
now before the Tasmanian Parliament, provision is made for apix)intment 
of a Commissioner and an Assistant Commissioner. The New Zealand 
Public Service is controlled by a Commissioner and two Assistant Com- 
missioners. In Great Britain the Civil Service Commission comprises two 
members, but the functions of this Commission relate mainly to the holding 
of examinations, and are not administrative. The Victorian Royal Com- 
mission on the State Public Service, reporting in 1917, discussed the 
general management of that Service, and after full consideration of the 
arguments for and against the constitution of a Public Service Board,, 
stated that although a good deal might be said in favour of the appoint- 
ment of a Board of three Commissioners, they (the Royal Commission) 
were not prepared to recommend any change in that regard. It may be 
mentioned that for many years the Victorian Public Service was "con- 
trolled by a Public Service Board of three members, and that this arrange- 
ment was eventually superseded by the present system of control by one 
Commissioner. 

In my opinion there are strong reasons against alteration of the present 
system of management of the Commonwealth Public Service. Control by 
a Board of three members necessarily involves a more cumbrous pro- 
cedure than by a single Commissioner, and consequent delays in settle- 
ment of questions of administration. In addition, the important faetr^r 
of direct and personal responsibility would he sacrificed by the appoint- 
ment of a Board. Moreover, the circumstances surrounding the Common- 
wealth Service differ very materially from those of a State Public Service, 
^emg that the former service is spread over all the States formin«- the 
Commonwealth, necessitating the location of a Public Servif-e Inspector 
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ill each State, exercising delegated powers of the Commissioner. In pro- 
viding for the future administration of the Public Service Act, it would 
be disadvantageous to establish a Public Service Board, with the ccnse- 
quent inelasticity of control and the diminution of personal responsibility . 
The existing system of management by one Commissioner will undoubtedly 
better meet the requirements of the Commonwealth Public Service, pro- 
vided that the necessary assistance is given him to carry out the duties 
and extended functions to he conferred upon him. {C oimnonwealtli FvMic 
Eerince. Royal Commission: McLachlan, 1920 — 25-26.) 


VICTORIA. 

Administratioii defined. 

Administration I would define as that function of administration which 
actually executes or carries out the objects for which the Service is organ- 
ised. This function initiates the work to be performed, sees that the 
personnel is fitted for the work and trained to operate properly, and in 
general cares for the every-day routine necessary to ensure that stafi and 
equipment are functioning towards the desired end. System is the mech- 
anism of administration by which the efforts of all men and Departments 
are co-ordinated. 

No responsibdity for general efficiency. 

Under the iiresent system the administration of each Department is 
vested in the Permanent Head, subject to the Minister. But there is no 
co-ordinating authority or any official whose definite responsibility it is — 

(a) To devise means for effecting economies and promoting efficiency 
in the management and working of Departments by — 

(i) improved organisation and procedure; 

(ii) closer supervision; 

(iii) the simplification of the work of each Department, and 
the abolition of unnecessary work; 

(iv) the co-ordination of the work of the various Departments ; 

(v) the limitation of the staffs of the various Departments 
to actual requirements, and the utilisation of those staffs 
to the best advantage; 

(vi) the improvement of the training of officers; 

(vii) the avoidance of unnecessary expenditure; 

(viii) the advising upon systems and methods adopted in regard 
to contracts and for obtaining supplies, and upon con- 
tracts referred to him by a Minister; and 
(ix) the establishment of systems of check in order to ascer- 
tain whether the return for expenditure is adequate. 

<b) To examine the business of each Department and ascertain 
whether any inefficiency or lack of economy exists. 

<c) To exercise a critical oversight of the activities and the methods 
of conducting the business of each Department 
<d) To maintain* a comprehensive and continuous system of measur- 
ing and cheeking the economical and efficient working of each 
Department, and to institute standard practice and uniform 
instructions for carrying out recurring work. 
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What 'efficiency involves. 

Here it may be pertinent to state what the terms efficiency and economy 
involve. There may be a tendency to confuse what must be eonsidered 
as two vei'y distinct matters, viz., (a) economy of the Goverimieirts i>olicy 
and activities, and (b) economy of the Service appointed to carry out such 
public policy and activities. In respect of (a) the Public Service Goinniis- 
sioner would generally have no voice, though in certain matters, such as 
those referred to in Division 2 of Part VII, it is highly desirable that he 
periodically review the effect of these policy decisions and make recom- 
mendations to the Government regarding any desirable ciianges; but in 
(b) liis control as to the efficiency and economy should be ecmplete, and 
his recommendations thereupon the last word in staff administration. 

Pewers of Public Service Commissioiier limited. 

While the Public Service Commissioner, under present conditions, 
as previously indicated, investigate the economy and general %rorkiiig of 
any Department at any time he thinks fft, and shall when requested by a 
Minister to do so, he in actual practice does not have as much opportunity 
of investigating the work of Departments as he would wish, because his 
!' time is so much taken up with other duties relating to appointments,, 

promotions, increments, appeals, and the like. 

His power to effect the economies he considers desirable is practically 
nil, though theoretically it might be thought to be reasonably wude. Any 
report he makes must be to the Minister controlling the Department 
concerned, and as no obligation is placed on the Minister to take any 
action, the report may never receive adequate consideration, particularly 
should the Permanent Head disagree with the opinions of the Commis* 
sioner. Inaction would be still more likely in the event of a change in 
the Ministry being threatened. 

It also seems to me anomalous that while the Public Service Cominis* 
"sioner has virtually the power of veto over most appointments to the 
Public Service, there are exceptions in that the Lands, Agriculture and 
Public Works Departments can make appointments to certain staffs without 
reference to the Commissioner. 

Cabinet interference with Public Service Commissioner. 

It also appears as if the comparatively limited powers that the Piiblie* 
Service Commissioner possesses are restricted by executive action. I men- 
tion a Sub-committee of the Cabinet dealing with a number of administra- 
tive functions in connection with Public Service control. The present 
Commissioner apparently considers that the manner in which the Sub-eoin- 
mittee at present functions interferes wdth his duties. 

In a report to the Treasurer concerning comments on State Public 
Service matters made by the Taxpayers' Association, the Public Service 
Commissioner stated, inter ^^As the result of the procedure of the’ 
former (State Cabinet Snb-committee) a feeling has grown up within the 
Departments that it is only necessary to obtain the Suh-committee's 
approval to increased status, increased allowances, etc., and that the Public 
Service Commissioner will then automatically function to give effect to 
the various decisions." In a report made to the Premier in March, 1925 I 
hnd the same official writes: “Wlien I assumed office I understood that 
interference by the Sub-committee with the statutory duties of the Com- 
missioner would he discontinued. However, the Committee lias been 
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reconstituted, and as a consequence of the procedure adopted the Commis- 
sioner has occasionally been placed in an embarrassing- position, having 
either to disregard the decision of the Committee or fail in his duty as 
Commissioner. I feel it is wrong to place the Commissioner in such a 
position.” 

The Commissioner is quite correct in his statement of the view which 
is taken by the Departments regarding matters approved of by the Cabinet 
Sub-committee. I know this from a personal experience a few years ago, 
in addition to what I learned in the Departments during my recent 
investigations. 

If it be necessary in the interests of economy and efficiency for the- 
Cabinet Sub-committee to consider and deal with individual cases of sick 
leave, promotions, and appointments, then there is no need for a Public 
Service Commissioner; the Sub-committee should deal with the whole of 
such matters, and the office of Commissioner be abolished. 

If, on the other hand, the functions of the Sub-committee are to advise' 
the Cabinet on matters of policy relating to the administration of the 
Public Service, decisions regarding individuals or the creation of new 
offices should not be dealt with by it. The Commissioner, in such event,. 
should be advised of the Government policy, and so long as he carried out 
such directions (provided it was not contrary to law) there should he no 
interference with his duty. As all his recommendations for the creation 
of new offices have to be submitted by a Minister for the approval of the 
Executive Council, there is ample safeguard against the misuse by a 
Commissioner of his powers. 

Because of the nature of the Commissioner's complaint to the Premier,. 
I made several efforts to obtain the original files so that I might ascertain 
what action (if any) was taken. I held up the completion of the Eeport 
for some weeks while a search was being made. The file containing- 
the report to the Treasurer has been handed to me, but there is no indica- 
tion on it of any action having been taken. It had apparently just been 
‘^pigeonholed,^’ 

The original report to the Premier cannot now be located, but apparently 
no action was taken on the Commissioner’s report. (®) 

Administration by Commission — or individual. 

There is a tendency, both on the part of Service Organisations and the- 
public, to ask that the Public Service administration generally and that 
various Departments be placed under the administrative control of Boards 
or Commissions. During the period of my investigation, I have been asked 
by both employees and taxpayers to consider this as a measure of Public 
Service economy. Pepresentation of varying interests on the Boards has 
also been suggested. 

There are advantages in a Board system, but I think they are outweighed' 
by disadvantages as compared with administration by one responsible 
officer. 

If it be difficult to find one efficient officer to manage a Department, 
it is obviously much more difficult to find several to form a Board. If* 
one or more members ‘‘does not pull his weight” or is dominated by"^ 
another member, then his salary is so much waste. 


(2) See also chap, XIX. 
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As at least a majority of tlie Board must be consulted and approved 
before taking action, administration by a Board tends to lengthen routine, 
thereby causing a slowingmp process. If sectional interests arc represented 
>011 the Board, delays may be even more serious, and there would iiievita!)ly 
.be a tendency for the interest represented to be played up to. 

There is no similarity between the functions of a Board of 1 
•of a large public company and a Board appointed to administer a i)( apart- 
ment. The Cabinet is the Board of Directors of the Public Bervioc, ami 
if a Board (or say three) be appointed to manage a section of the Pnblit^ 
Service, it has, to use a company analogy, three managers for a l.)(‘part- 
■ment instead of one. 

I might write many pages, both for and against the idea of Public 
Service administration by Boards, but it is my considered opinion that 
a single administrator with undivided responsibility is much the better 
.alternative. {Yictorian Public Service, Royal Commission: Ross, 192 1 — 
pp. 65-66; 68.) 

QUEENSLAND. 

A Single Public Service Commissioner. 

The statement has been made in Trade Union circles that tlie Public 
Service Commissioner has become somewhat of a “part-time^* officer 
because, apparently, his services are utilised at times in directions whicli 
.are not purely departmental. Actually, the converse is the case; he is a 
■full-time governmental officer of the Crown. Amongst the duties cast 
upon the Commissioner by legislation are these: — The co-ordination of 
the work of the various departments; re-arrangement of or improved 
method of carrying out any work; generally, the more efficient adminis- 
tration and control of the Public Service. Parliament, not the Commis- 
.sioner, extends governmental activities. But, following the creating of 
new activities, he tries to keep in touch with them; it is his duty to do 
,so. Thus the administrative responsibilities of the Commissioner become 
widened automatically. The permanent head of a department is directly 
■responsible for the efficient administration of his own department; the 
^efficient administration of the other departments is the concern of the 
'■other respective heads. Let each cobbler stick to his last — say they ; and 
there is much merit in this maxim even in officialdom. But the Public 
■Service CommissionePs far-flung duties bring him into contact w’ith every 
^department covered by the Public Service Acts, and his industrial respon- 
.'Sibilities involve a measure of contact with departments not under these 
Acts. Thus he is placed in a favourable position to make, not only adminis- 
trative and industrial suggestions to Governments and Ministers, but, on 
occasions, to make suggestions of wider import for the country's good. 
‘Governments are entitled to expect the Commissioner to make suggestions 
and to assist in the furtherance of activities in which his official know- 
ledge and experience should be helpful. The ramifleations of his office 
tend also to make him useful on occasions in a liaison capacity. Such 
^duties are cognate to the position. Any Public Service Commissioner 
worth his salt would hate to be restricted to merely routine work. (Queens- 
<j(i7id Public Service CommissioneTf 1936, pp, xxiv-xxv.) 
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3. THE MERITS OF AN INDEPENDENT PUBLIC SERVICE BOARD. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Tlie Commonwealtli Public Service Act, as brought into operaiioii in 
1902, was largely based upon the experience of Public Service legislation 
in the several States, and the framers of the Act, eliminating nuich that 
was undesirable and inappropriate to Commonwealth conditions in the 
State laws, were able to devise a code of legislation suitable for the (*ontroI 
of the new Public Service, and one which the test of time lias pmved 
to have been based on sound principles. Any deficiencies in the law of 
1902 as applied to present conditions are largely due to the unfiu-eseen 
development -of the Public Service rather than to any inherent defects 
in the scheme adopted for control of the service. Looking hade ward 
over the sixteen years which have elapsed since the inauguration of the 
Public Service Act, one notes "with satisfaction the absence of any w'cli- 
founded complaint against the manner in which the Act has been adminis- 
tered, or against the main governing t^rinciples upon ’whieh it tvas based- 
While in some quarters there may have been criticism of the restrictions 
imposed by the Act in dealing with the personnel of the service in relation 
to appointments, promotions, and temporary employment, when a com- 
parison is made with pre-Federal methods -of Public Service organisation 
and management much can be said in favour of the Commonwealtli 
methods; and the fact cannot be gainsaid that any abandonment of the 
system of control by an independent Commissioner, and the exclusion 
of the present safeguards against political, official, or social infiuenee, 
would rapidly react against the efficiency of the service and against fearless 
and impartial administration. 

In pursuing my inquiries under the terms of the Commission intrusted 
to me — inquiries made from the standpoint of an inde}>endent investigator 
— the opportunity afforded me of renewing my acquaintance with servi(»e 
. conditions, after an absence of nearly three years from official life, lias 
resulted in strong confirmation of the views held after forty years of 
Public Service in State and Commonwealth, that successful management 
of the Public Service is dependent upon adherence to weil-established 
principles, and upon control by one authority in whom is vested “wide 
and independent powers of adjudication and administration. The evidence 
elicited during my inquiries has been most marked in the consensus of 
opinion ag’ainst any departure from these princiifies, or from the system 
of control by a Commissioner. The opinions expressed by re.si>onsible 
officers of Departments, and by certain Public Service organisations, have 
been definitely in favour, not only of retention of the present methods of 
management, but of extension of the Commissioners authority in certain 
directions. (Commonwealth Public Service, Royal Co^nmhmon', YcLarhlntK 
1920, pp, 5-6.) 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Effects of Limited Jiuisdictiom 

The experience of the Public Service Board, wdiich extends over a 
period of nearly forty years, has demonstrated that the efficiency and 
economy of the Service are directly and detrimentally affected whomever 
there is a departure from the policy of recruitment by qualified juniors. 
It has become accepted that it is in the highest degree desirable in any 
■\rell establislied Service that the personnel should have a definite assurant'C" 
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that, unless some extraordinary reason compels a resort to outside selec- 
tion, yacancies in the higher grades shall be filled from witiiiii the bervice. 
In this way promotion is assured as a reward to efficient officers for 
faithful and zealous service, recruiting for administrative positions is 
facilitated and the working’ morale of the staff is maintained. It advance- 
ment from the junior ranks is reasonably certain for efficient officer;^ 
there is not the need to provide for lengthy salary progression on the 
basis of years of service, and it becomes possible to establisli a more 
equitable assessment of pay dependent primarily on the work aetiiaiiy 
performed. 

The Public Service under the jurisdiction of the Public Service Board 
.embraces State employees generally, with the exception of those excluded 
by particular Acts of Parliament, or by the provisions of section 5 of 
tile Public Service Act, 1902. This section of the Act, besides excliKling 
specified positions, places outside the Board’s control the J udiciary, persons 
employed under the Government Railways and Police Regulation Acts, 

■ officers of the Houses of Parliament and those employed in the Depart- 
ments of the Legislature, etc. Under particular Acts a number of quasi 
'Governmental bodies, e.g., the Department of Road Transport, the Main 
Roads Board, the Sydney Harbour Trust, Water Conservation and Irriga- 
tion Commission, the Milk Board, Lotteries Department, etc., have been 
authorised to employ necessary staffs. These authorities have adopted 
.almost completely the methods of recruiting of the Public Service Board 
and the general conditions attaching to employment in the Public Service 
proper apply also to the staffs. There has been a marked disposition by 
a number of these Statutory Authorities, particularly during the last few 
years, to use the Board’s machinery, especially when appointments are 
being made to their services. As the Board’s methods have created a 
standard which has been widely adopted, and, as the experience over such 
a protracted period entitles the Board to claim a special and more 
■detailed knowledge than any other authority in NTew South Wales, a 
•desirable measure of reform could be effected were the recruitment and 
employment of the staffs for the administrative sections of all Crown 
-services placed in the hands of the Public Service Board. In this way 
it would become unnecessary for each staffing authority to set up its 
■separate examining and selecting machinery, considerable overlapping 
would be avoided, and a standardisation would be effected in respect of 
Crown and quasi Governmental services. (Aew South Wales Puhltc 
.Service Boards 1935, p. 5.) 

An extension of jurisdiction desirable* 

Reference is made to advantages which have resulted from the exercise 
by the Public Service Board of jurisdiction over matters relating io 
the staffing of a large number of Departments. 

This claim is part only of the broader proposition which is now almost 
generally accepted, viz., that as far as is practicable, in respect of services 
■operating in the same field, there should be a single authority responsible 
for the recruiting of staffs and for the fixation of the conditions of their 
^employment, and charged concurrently with the duty of establishing and 
maintaining a proper standard of efficiency and economy. 

The Auditor-General, in his report for the financial year ended 30th 
-dune, 1936, refers to the lack of uniformity amongst services outside 
tlie jurisdiction of the Public Service Board in regard to the authorisation 
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of certain types of expenditure. The suggestion is made in tlie report 
that the powers given to Commissioners administering certain Government 
activities, and not under the jurisdiction of the Public Service Board, 
may be too wide when applied to such expenditures as are usually subject 
to close supervision and control in the official Public Service by Ministers, 
the Public Service Board, or by Cabinet itself. 

In the forty years that have elapsed since the passing of the first Public 
Service Act in New South Wales the legislation of this State has been 
used as the model for a number of Crown Services elsewhere. The main 
purpose of the legislation was the creation of a central authority to 
function in matters pertaining to the staff administration of the Public 
•Service. 

The matters mentioned by the Auditor-General provide an illustration 
of the consequences of the departure in one direction from the purposes of 
Public Service legislation. 

The Board, having available to them the records of the experience of 
so many years, are convinced that there is not the need for the creation 
■of any other authority with jurisdiction over the employment of staffs 
for Governmental Services and matters affiliated therewith. 

The Board’s considered view is that the setting up of separate authorities 
has added to the difficulties of establishing and maintaining the highest 
standard of efficiency and economy in matters relating to the staff employed 
for Crown and quasi-Crown purposes. 

The Board would urge that as opportunity offers the provisions of the 
Public Service Act be extended to all Services under the Crown. {New 
South Wales Public Service Board, 1936, p. 4.) 

VICTORIA. 

Public Service Commissioner a Geueral Manager. 

The Commissioner should be a kind of general manager of the Public 
Service, and should have greater powers than the law now gives him. 
At present he can only make recommendations to the Governor in Council 
or reports to some Minister with regard to the Department controlled by 
that Minister. The recommendations can only reach the Governor in 
Council through a Minister, and may not reach their destination at all 
if the Minister does not agree with them; while the reports the Commis- 
sioner makes in relation to any Department may be treated with contempt^ 
if the Commissioner’s views are unpalatable to the Minister concerned. 
The Commissioner should, in our opinion, have real power, and should be 
really independent. Nominally he is independent, but as he cannot be 
appointed for more than seven years at a time it will be seen that he 
is not really independent. He cannot help feeling that if he does endeavour 
to please the powers that be he may not get a renewal of his position when 
Ms term expires. And he should be paid a salary befitting his important 
office. There is no good reason, so far as we can see, why he should not 
be appointed to hold office during good behaviour, as the Auditor-General 
■is.:/'.' 

Co-ordinatioii. 

Before leaving the question of general administration, it is necessary 
to refer to the absence of co-ordination amongst Departments. We have 
found that improved methods have been working very satisfactorily in 
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some particular Departments for a considerable length of time., ^^hieli 
might have been adopted with great advantage in other Departments, but 
which have not been introduced for the simple reason that nothing was 
known of the improved procedure outside the Department using it. We 
have suggested to various Departmental Heads that it w^ould be wise 
to hold conferences of representatives of all Departments at required 
intervals, with the Public Service Commissioner presiding, to discuss and 
adopt up-to-date methods, to standardise, as far as possible, the work 
in all Departments, to invite and consider suggestions for e:S2cieric.Y and 
economy, etc. All the leading officers are in entire agreement with the 
suggestion, and are satisled that its adoption would lead to good results. 
We think such conferences should meet, say, once in six months. 

Public Service Management. 

Act No. 773 in 1883. That Act placed all Departments under a Board 
of three Commissioners, at a salary of £1,500 each. Like the Eailways 
Commissioners, they were appointed for seven years, and w^ere eligible 
for re-appointment at the end of the term. In order that they might 
have an entirely free hand, Parliament professed to make them indepen- 
dent. Their duty, to quote the language of the preamble, was ^^to abolish 
all patronage in the Public Service, and to establish a just and equitable 
system which will enable all persons who have qualified to enter the Public 
Service without favour, or any recommendation other than that of their 
own merits and fitness.’’ Whether Parliament really made the Board 
independent may fairly be challenged. Obviously, there would be a great 
temptation to the Commissioners to maintain friendly relations with the 
Government for the time being, so that when the question of re-appoint- 
ment came up for determination they might fairly expect benevolent 
treatment from Ministers. There seems no good reason why the Public 
Service Board should not have been placed in as independent a position 
as the Judges. {Yicionan Royal Commission, Boss, 1927, pp, 14-15.) 

Limited jurisdiction of Commissioner. 

Considerable misapprehension exists as to which Departments constitute 
the State Public Service controlled and regulated by the provisions of 
Public Service Acts, and how far the powers and authority of the 
Public Service Commissioner extend. 

Por general information it may be here stated that the following ten (10)# 
Departments are subject to the provisions of these Acts, viz.:— • 

Chief Secretary, 

Treasurer, 

Public Instruction, 

Law, 

Lands and Survey, 

Public Works, 

Mines, 

Public Health, 

Agriculture, 

Labour. 

iP® PuWic &mce Acts do not apply to members of the Police Foree^ 
^tbongh the Mice Department is a sub-hranch of the Chief SeeretarVa 
Department The Clerical Staff at the Police Commissioner’s OfSce 'is, 
howerer, subject to the provisions of the Public Service Acts. 
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The Lunacy Department is regulated by the provisions of the Lunacy 
Act, 1915, and, so far as the Lunacy Department and its officers or em- 
ployees are concerned, the Public Service Acts are administered by the 
Inspector-General of the Insane, and not by the Public Service Commis- 
sioner. 

Officers of Parliament are subject to the provisions of the Constitution 
Act. Appointments and promotions, &c., are recommended by the Presi- 
dent in the case of the Legislative Council and by the Speaker in the 
ease of the Legislative Assembly. 

The following Departments do not come under the provisions of the 
Public Service Acts, viz.: — ! 

State Bivers and Water Supply Commission. 

Country Eoads Board. 

Electricity Commissioners. 

Forests Commission. 

The appointment and promotion, &e., of officers of these Departments 
are effected by the bodies concerned, and not by the Public Service Com- 
missioner. Thus the practice which obtained prior to the passing of The 
Public Service Act, 188S, in making such appointments, &c., has been, 
reverted to. (Victorian Puhlic Service Commissioner, 1922, p. 3.) 


Section 16 of the Closer Settlement Act, 1928, provides that the Minister 
may, on the request of the Closer Settlement Board in each case, employ 
such persons as he thinks fit to act as valuers, supervisors or inspectors, 
for such periods as are necessary, at a remuneration approved by the 
Minister, and that all persons so employed shall not be appointed by or be 
under the control of the Public Service Commissioner. At present the 
total staff so employed is seventy-one, some of whom, however, were 
formerly permanent officers of the Public Service, and are contributors 
to the Superannuation Fund. 

The Vermin and IsToxious Weeds Act and the Dairy Supervision Act 
also provide for the employment of officers who are not subject to the 
Public Service Act. 

The removal from the jurisdiction of the Public Service Commissioner 
of a section of the staff of any Department is unsound in principle, and 
obviously defeats the main object of the original Public Service Act of 
1883, viz., to bring all public servants within the control of one Authority, 
so that the classification and salaries of Government officers might be 
fixed by one tribunal and the setting up of anomalies prevented. I, there- 
fore, suggest that consideration be given to the question of introducing 
amending legislation to have the officers referred to brought under the 
provisions of the Public Service Act. Every opportunity should be taken 
to place the responsibility of determining the classification of duties and 
the salaries to be paid in the hands of one Authority. I have no doubt 
that more efficient and economical working of the Public Service generally 
would result. (Victorian FuWic Service Commissioner, 1982, p. 9.) 
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4, MULTIPLICATION OF PUBLIC SERVICE AUTHORITIES. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Effect 0 E AdmiiiistratioE. 

There is an increasing tendency, in connection with establislirneHt of 
Commissions under Yarious Acts of Parliament for the control of govern- 
mental actiYities, to provide by legislation for the exclusion of staffs of 
public servants from the operation of the Public Service Act. Ihese 
sections of public servants are thus freed from the obligations resting 
upon public servants employed in the departmental service, and from the 
centralised management which is generally recognised as being'* necessary 
if uniform and economical administration is to be secured and maintained. 
Pnrthermore, the expansion of sections of the Public Service, working out- 
side the segis of a public service statute, must necessarily have a serious 
effect in restricting the avenues of promotion of officers in classified, 
departments of the Public Service. 

In October, 1918, a Commission was issued to Mr. Duncan C. McLachlan, 
a former Public Service Commissioner, to inquire into and report 
upon the various Acts relating to the administration of the Public Seiwice 
of the Commonwealth, and particularly in relation to the effect of sneli 
Acts upon the management and working of the departments, and the steps 
necessary to adjust the position that had arisen by reason of the various 
authorities in existence for the regulation and working of the Public 
Service. It is apparent from the terms of the letters patent thus issued 
that the Government of the day realised the necessity and importance of 
co-ordinating the control of sections of the Public Service in tlie interests 
of sound and effective administration. 

It was reported by Mr. McLachlan that his experience in the Public 
Service caused him to view with trepidation any legislation wdiieh would 
result in placing a branch of the Service outside the controlling power 
considered necessary for other branches of the Service, seeing that the 
exercise of influence, both direct and indirect, was bound to be attempted 
in regard to appointments, fixing of salaries, and tenure of office, which 
would be most prejudicial to Commonwealth interests. The danger of 
constituting separate sections of public servants without proper- control 
under Public Service legislation was emphasised by the Royal Commis- 
sioner in his report to the Government. 

The Development and Migration Act, which w’^as assented to in July 
last, empowers the Commission charged with the administration of develop- 
igaent and migration to appoint the officers required for the purposes of 
the Act, provided that no appointment shall be made at a salary exceeding* 
£500 per annum without the sanction of the Minister. Officers appointed 
to the service of the Commission are not to be subject to the Common- 
wealth Public Service Act, but are to be engaged on such terms and con- 
ditions as^ may be prescribed, but not for a longer period than five years, 
■with eligibility for re-appointment. Officers are to be deemed to be 
employees for the purposes of the Superannuation Act, and any officer of 
the Commonwealth Public Service who becomes an officer under the Com- 
mission is to retain all his existing and accruing rights. 

In the event of officers at present under, the Public Service Act being- 
selected for appointments under the Commission, while their existing and 
accruing rights are to be preserved, i.e., as to furlough and sux>eraniiuation, 
no power exists for their re-appointment to the Public Service. This 
obviously means that with few exceptions the services of public serva'nts 
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are unlikely to be utilised on tlie administrative work of tlie Commissionj 
as officers cannot well be expected to forfeit security of tenure and wider 
avenues of promotion by accepting appointment in the Commission’s 
service. 

Under an Act amending the Institute of Science and Industry Act, 192®, 
entitled the Science and Industry Eesearch Act, 1926, which was assented 
to on 21st June last, provision exists for the appointment of a Common- 
wealth Council for Scientihc and Industrial Research, The Council -is 
empowered by the Act to appoint, with the approval of the Minister, 
such officers as it thinks necessary for the purposes of the Act, who are 
not to be subject to the Commonwealth Public Service Act. Similar pro- 
visions are enacted to those contained in the Development and Migration 
Act as to retention of existing and accruing rights by officers drawn from 
the Public Service, and as to superannuation. 

In the Board’s first annual report, some space was devoted to considera- 
tion of the position which had arisen in relation to the Institute of Science 
and Industry, and it was remarked that the objects aimed at by the Par- 
liament in passing the Public Service Act, 1922, would be largely frus- 
trated if control of sections of departmental service were to be removed 
by special legislation from the operation of that Act. It was added that 
economical and efficient administration would certainly be prejudiced by 
a splitting up of the Public Service under separate controlling authorities, 
and the public interest was bound to suffer. 

Representations were made to the Government by the Board in this 
matter in March, 1924, and again in June, 1925, and a suggestion made 
as to the desirableness of abrogating the provisions of the Institute of 
Science and Industry Act in respect of appointments, in order that the 
staff of the Institute might be brought under the Public Service Act 
as regards appointment and classification of officers required for a per. 
manent establishment. It was shown that under the Board’s proposals 
as to exemption of certain positions, the Institute would be free to engage 
professional or technical assistance in connection with investigations ot 
research in circumstances where permanent appointments would not be 
warranted. The temporary employment provisions of the Public Service 
Act would likewise afford facilities for employment of persons on a tem- 
porary basis. The Board was unable to see any conditions which should 
differentiate the Institute of Science and Industry from other branches 
of the Service to which the Public Service Act applied. In a further 
communication to the Government, the Board reiterated its opinion that 
in the interests of public economy and efficiency of management there 
w-as no substantia] reason why the permanent staff of the Institute should 
be excluded from the provisions of the Public Service Act, and urged that 
in any amending legislation the matter should be kept definitely in view. 

Notwithstanding the views of the Board thus indicated, the amending 
Act as passed by Parliament continued the provison as to exclusion of 
employees from the provisions of the Commonwealth Public Service Act. 

Reference was made in the Board’s last report to the appointment of the 
Federal Capital Commission, under the provisions of the Seat of Govern- 
ment (Administration) Act, and to the fact that the Chairman of the 
Commission was, under the terms of the xict, given the powers of a Per- 
manent Head, while appointments of permanent officers required for the 
administration of the Federal Capital Territory were to be made under 
the provisions of the Public Service Act. 
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TJae ciizestioii of organisation and administration oi the stafi of per- 
manent officers proposed to be employed at Canberra has engaged the 
attention of the Board from time to time during the past two years, and 
representations have been made to the Government by interview and reports 
as to the need for definite public service control over such a staff. ^ In the 
original Bill circulated in the House of Representativ'es, provision was 
made for the transfer of existing permanent officers employed at Canberra 
(officers under the Public Service Act) to the Service of the Federal 
Capital Commission, and it was also provided that officers to be employed 
under the proposed Seat of Government (Administration) Act should 
not be subject to the Commonwealth Public Service Act. It was considered 
desirable before legislation was finally adopted on a matter fraught with 
such importance to the administration of the Seat of Goveniiiieiit, both 
as to efficient staffing and economy of management, that a statement of 
the Board’s views should be presented to the Government. 

In this statement it was pointed out that the establishment of a ^'close 
borough” service at Canberra under control of the Federal Capital Com- 
mission, and outside the Public Service Act, wmuld, it was believed, seri- 
ously restrict the area of selection of officers, as officers of the Common- 
wealth Public Service with wide avenues of promotion would hesitate 
to accept service at Canberra. The Board considered that new appoint- 
ments to the Federal Capital Service should be made under the Publie 
Service Act on the usual competitive conditions, thus affording a fair 
field and no favour, and added that the organisation of staffs witli a view 
to economical and sound management, valuation and classification of 
offices and officers, fixing of proper salaries and allowances, and general 
oversight of employees were matters peculiarly within the functions 
of a Public Service controlling authority which could not readily be 
carried out by a Federal Capital Commission. 

In addition, it was shown that no difficulty could arise from a geo- 
graphical standpoint in placing officers employed at Canberra under the 
Public Service Act, while the advantages of such a course, both to the 
Federal Capital Commission and to the officers eoneenied, would be con- 
siderable. It was further stated that under the proposed segregation of 
Canberra staffs the Public Service Board would be unable to exercise any 
of its legal powers and functions in the checking of the economical 
working of departments. From every standpoint the view was held by 
the Board that successful administration of the Canberra service could 
only be achieved by effective control under the Public Service Act and 
co-operation between the Federal Capital Commission and the Public 
Service Board of Commissioners. 

Following upon this expression of opinion by the Board, action was 
taken in the House of Bepresentatives to amend the Seat of Government 
(Administration) Act by substituting a new clause as follows: — 

^^The appointment of all officers required for the purposes of this Act 
shall be made under and in accordance with the provisions of 
the Commonwealth Publie Service Act 1922.” 

^ The Board drew attention to. the fact that, upon a strictly literal read- 
ing, this clause might be interpreted to mean that the Public Service 
Board would only be concerned in appointments, and that promotions, 
dismissals, action on offences, transfers, creation and abolition of offices 
were to be placed outside the scope of the Public Service Act. Ic was 
suggested that, before the measure was finally passed by Parliament, it 
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would be desirable to provide that the employment of ail persons^ required 
for the purposes of the Seat of Government (Administration) Act should 
be subject to the Public Service Act unless exemx>ted from the provisions 
thereof; also that for the purposes of the Public Service Act the service 
of the Federal Capital Commission should be deemed to be a department 
of the Public Service, the Chairman of that Commission being vested 
with the powers of a permanent head. 

Action was taken to amend the Bill then under consideration by Par- 
liament, hnt not to the extent suggested by the Board, the provisions 
of the Act as finally passed limiting the jurisdiction of the Board to 
permanent officers required for the purposes of the Seat of Government 
(Administration) Act, and giving the Chairman of the Federal Capital 
Commission the powers of a Permanent Head. An amending Bill was 
more recently passed authorizing the exercise of functions as 'well as the 
pow-ers of a Permanent Head. 

The position as briefiy outlined is unsatisfactory, and likely to prove 
increasingly so with the lapse of time. While it is true that the Act 
dealing with administration of the Federal Territory places permanent 
officers of the Commission under Public Service control, and renders 
them amenable to all the provisions of the Public Service Act, there is no 
obligation upon the Federal Capital Commission to fill positions at Can- 
berra by the appointment, transfer, or promotion of permanent officers; 
while under the law as it stands the Commission may, if it thinks fit, 
having established a small stafi of permanent officers, proceed to make all 
other appointments from outside the Service and determine tenure of 
office and rates of salaries. It is only where the Commission may desire 
to avail itself of the services of an officer already in the Public Service 
that a permanent appointment need be made, as such an officer would 
not readily renounce his public service rights in order to enter the Com- 
mission’s employment on a non-permanent basis. 

It is fully recognised by the Board that in the initial and preparatory 
stages of administration of the Federal Capital Territory, it would be 
unwise to establish a large staff of permanent officers whose services 
may not be required at a later date, but evidence is not wanting that 
certain appointments by the Commission outside the Public Service Act 
have been made to positions which are apparently permanent in character, 
positions which might have been filled by public servants, who have thus 
been denied their natural rights of promotion and advancement in salary. 
Apart from this phase of the question, the dual control by Board and 
Commission of officers on the same staffs is likely to operate prejudic- 
ially to the public interest. The tendency must undoubtedly be to play 
off the Board against the Commission and the Commission against the 
Board in the matter of determining salaries of employees. Commission 
officers will expect to be accorded the privileges and conditions obtainable 
under the Public Service Act, while permanent officers on the Oominis- 
sion staff, who are subject to the jurisdiction of the Board, will feel 
aggrieved unless they are placed on an equal footing with the Commis- 
sion’s appointees in the matter of classification and salary. In dealing 
with appeals against the classification of permanent officers employed at 
the Federal Capital, the Board has found a tendency already existing 
to draw comparisons between the two sections of employees as regards 
their rates of remuneration. Public Servants must necessarily come 
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Tinder a defined elassidcatioii sclieme applicable generally to all depart- 
ments of the Service. Commisison officers not under the Public Service 
Act are subject to the decisions of the Federal Capital Comniissioii in all 
matters affecting their status, rates of payment, etc. 

hsTo sound reason existed for the division of control which has been 
brought about by the Seat of Government (Administration) Act. Tin- 
Public Service Act is sufficiently elastic to embrace all classes of enipl<.;y- 
ment, permanent, exempted, and temporary, and to enable the provision 
of staffs at Canberra to be effected expeditiously and well with a proper 
measure of co-operation between the Public Service Board and the* Federal 
Capital Commission. The interests of public servants would ha\-i- been 
safeguarded, and the present feeling of dissatisfaction because of import- 
ant positions within the gift of the Commission going to persons out- 
side the Service would have been avoided. The Board anticipates that 
with the progress of time the jrosition of dual control from a public 
service standpoint will become increasingly difficult, until eventually it 
will be impossible to resist demands by officers selected by the Commis- 
sion from outside the Service for permanent tenure and classification 
under the Public Service Act, combined with all the privileges wdiich 
accrue to permanent officers. When that time arrives, the anomalous 
position arising from the existence of two wage-fixing authorities will he 
fully manifest. 

The permanent staff employed at Canberra under the provisions of the 
Public Service Act, and included in the Board’s classification dealt with 
some months since, numbers 34. According to a return furnisiied by 
the Federal Capital Commission at the date of inspection of the staff 
for purposes of the classification, there were 196 officers on the salaries 
list who were being employed outside the provisions of the Public Ser- 
vice Act, and therefore not subject to classification under that Act. 

The Board desires once again to emphasize the danger of constituting 
sections of the Service outside the Public Service Act. Important poTvers 
were assigned the Board under the Act of 1922 in respect of organization 
and control, and the existing tendency to create establishments under 
special legislation, excluding staffs of officers from the operation of that 
Act, can only operate prejudicially to the public interest by restricting 
the area of the Board’s activities and opening the way to exercise of 
patronage with all its attendant evils. (Com'inon'weaJih Public Service 
Board, 1926-2^— pp. 16-19.) 

Effects Further Considered. 

In framing the present Public Service Act, which was passed by the 
Parliament in 1922, the Government provided specially for a Provisional 
Service (see sections 98-108), appointments to which were to be provisional 
or temporary and to be made by the Public Service Board, in which 
authority was vested to determine rates of salary, classify positions, and 
authorise payments other than salaries and prescribed allowances. Power 
was given the Board to make regulations as to the Provisional Service. 
This part of the Public Service Act has remained a dead letter. 

The genesis of these sections of the Act covering a proposed Provisional 
Service lies ^ in the report of the Koyal Commission on Public Service 
Administration which was presented to the Government in January 1919, 
by the Koyal Commissioner (Mr. D. C. McLachlan, C.M.G., I.S O ) who 
had previously held the office of Public Service Commissioner forborne 
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fourteen years._ _He had been asked to report as to the steps necessary to 

adjust tile position tliat liad arisen by reason of tlie various authorities 
in existence for the regulation and working of the Public Service. 

The Eoyal Commissioner reported/when dealing with this subject, that 
his experience in the Public Service led him to view with trepidation 
any legislation which would result in placing a branch of the Service out- 
side the controlling power considered necessary for other sections of the 
Service, seeing that the exercise of influence both direct and indirect was 
bound to be attempted in regard to appointments, fixing of salaries and 
tenure of office, which would be most prejudicial to the interests of the 
Commonwealth, 

ISTotwithstanding the definite warning conveyed by the report of the 
Eoyal Commission, and the fact that Parliament had legislated by pro- 
viding in the Public Service Act for establishment of a Provisional Service 
with safeguards as to appointments, classification and salaries, action has 
been taken from time to time by subsequent legislation to split up the 
Public Service under separate controlling authorities. The Board sees 
no reason to ^ vary the opinion expressed in previous reports that the 
passage of this legislation has not been in the best interests of publi<* 
administration. 

Amongst the stafis of public servants which are outside the present 
scope of the Public Service Act may be mentioned those associated with 
the Eepatriation Commission, the "War Service Homes Commission, the 
Institute of Science and Industry, the Development and Migration Cox^- 
mission, the Pederal Capital Commission, and certain sections of the 
Defence Department. The Board is unable to see any sound reason for 
the division of control which has been brought about by specific provisions 
excluding employees from the operation of the Public Service Act, an 
Act which is sufficiently elastic to cover all classes of employment, whether 
permanent, exempted or temporary, and which is wide enough in its scope 
and its regulation-making’ powers to meet every possible contingency 
arising in connection with the administration of these activities. 

Eeferenoe has been made to this subject in previous annual reports 
presented to the Parliament, and the Board can only reiterate its view 
that while the present divided control continues so long will there be 
lack of co-ordination in estimates of work values and resultant classifica- 
tion, combined with other difficulties inseparable from unregulated estab- 
lishments not subject to a common law governing administration and 
control. The Board recognises that, with the present separate jurisdiction 
as to public service control under the several laws governing these activi- 
ties, any step to bring the matter under the Public Service Act is likely 
to be resisted strongly by interested authorities; but the public interest 
is paramount and should not he subordinated to lesser C(msideratioTis. 
(Oomm>onweaUh Piillic Service Boards 1930, pp. 6-7.) 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The Public Service Commissioaer and the Reclassification Board. 

Section 7 (1) of Act PTo. 1259 of 1916 provided for the appointment of a 
Eeclassification Board, to consist of:-— 

(1) The Public Service Commissioner for the time being,, who shall 
be the Chairman of the Board; and 
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(2) two other members, appointed by the Government, who shall be 
selected from the officers in the Public Service, and one of whom 
shall be appointed after nomination in the manner prescribed, 
by the members of the Public Service Association of South 
Australia. 

The duties to be performed by the Board were defined by section W 
of the Act, as follows: — 

“As soon as practicable after the commencement of this Act the Board 
shall prepare a return — 

(a) classifying each permanent officer and office in the Public Service, 
and stating the salary or other remuneration which in the Board^s 
opinion should be payable to each officer or should be assigned 
to each office; 

(b) classifying (if the Board think fit) any office without assigning 
thereto any officer, in which case the office shall be recorded in th^ 
return as Vacant’; and 

(c) stating as far as practicable, in a general way, the duties of each 
officer, or to be assigned to each office so recorded as vacant, or 
such particulars as the Board deem necessary.” 

(South Australian Fublic Service Efficiency Board, 1917-1921, pp. 1-2.) 

TASMANIA. 

Public Service Board: Status and Functions. 

There is ample room for considerable economies in the Government 
departments provided that amendment is made of the Acts of Parliament 
under which such departments are working. The Public Service Act, 
1918, and amendments thereof should be repealed and a completely new 
Act should be substituted. A draft Public Service Bill is submitted for 
adoption. 

Quite a number of recommendations ai*e necessarily contingent upon 
the amendment of existing departmental Acts. It is, perhaps, relevant 
to state here that Parliament appears to be obsessed with the desire to 
include in most of the departmental Acts minute details in what may 
he termed the machinery clauses, and presumed to be necessary to guide, 
direct and to facilitate departmental operations. Such details very often 
defeat the object of the legislation, and the board is convinced that where 
possible such details should be left to be provided for by means of regu- 
lations under the Act. This process would tend to the encouragement of 
initiative and enterprise, and to the greater display of capacity on the 
part of heads of departments and officers generally. Where regulations 
are found to be unsatisfactory in their working, they can be amended or 
repealed almost immediately. All regulations before becoming operative 
are required to pass the scrutiny of Ministers of the Crown, the Governor- 
in-Council, and Parliament, hence a check and a safeguard exists on any 
ill-considered suggestions that may arise in regard to new regulations. 

The board considers the worst features of the Act now controlling the 
public service to he: — 

(1) The classification and the fixing of minimum and maximum 
salaries in each class. 

(2) The clauses dealing with appeals. 
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(3) The lack af control by the head of a department over his sta:ff, 
especially in regard to appointment, dismissal, increase or reduc- 
tion of salaries. 

(4) The taking away from Ministers the power of control of the public 
purse. 

After perusing and considering the provisions of the Public Service 
Acts in operation in the different States of the Commonwealth and else- 
where, the Board is unanimously in favour of the adoption of the principle 
of a skeleton Act on the lines of public service legislation prevailing in 
the Dominion of Canada, which brings into operation the office of the 
Public Service Commissioner or Commissioners, but leaves the actual 
detail working to be by regulations, the Act itself merely containing the 
essential governing points and defining the procedure to fi:s: regulations 
and the headings under which such regulations may be made. 

Respective functions of Board and Departmental Heads. 

There is no element of doubt whatever in the minds of the members 
of the Board that the Departments cannot be administered economically 
or effectively under the present Act. The classification scheme is decidedly 
unsound in its effect, and in many cases it has led to officers being paid 
salaries in excess of the value of the work performed. This is especially 
observable in the middle sections of the clerical division. Owing to 
officers having the right to receive increments year after year until 
reaching the maximum of their particular class of the classification, 
anomalies of more than ordinary moment have arisen, because the work 
is not worth the money, and because the right to the increment rests on 
somewhat fiimsy and inadequate grounds. Section 28 of the Public Service 
Act, 1918, provides that ^^the right to receive such increment in any year 
shall depend upon the good and diligent conduct and efficiency ofv the 
officer to whose salary the increment is attached.” The Act is quite silent 
as to whether the value of the work justifies such increment. The head 
of the Department furnishes the Public Service Commissioner with the 
recommendation required by the Act, not in all cases because the work 
justifies it, but because the officer's conduct is good and diligent and he 
is efficient, and the head of the Department must by law say so. The 
Commissioner, although he may also know that the officer will be over- 
remunerated for his work if the increment be approved, is bound to 
approve — the classification scheme and the Act itself compels him to 
approve. Then in turn the Minister administering the Department in 
question must also approve — ^the Act compels him. Here is an instance 
where Ministers have lost control of the public purse. The Appropriation 
Bill, of course, is placed before Parliament containing such increments 
and Parliament can veto them only by amending the Act, but Parliament 
does not veto them, and so, on rolls the snowball eoini)riscd of anomalies, 

Ckssification. 

To attempt to classify the whole of the officers under a general scheme 
of classification is practically impossible, owing to the smallness of the 
Service and the variety of Departments. The only equitable and economi- 
cal way is to allot the salary of each officer in accordance with the market 
value of the work performed, leaving the head of the Department to 
recommend any increase thereof again based on the value of the work 
and the efficiency of the officer; such recommendation to be subject to 
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confirmation by the Public Service Commissioner. This would ensure a 
check on any head of a Department who might be prone to make the 
recommendation entirely at the dictates of his heart. 

The head of a Department should be given full control over iiis staff* 
in so far as reduction in staff or dismissal is concerned, but no power 
should be given to him to increase his staff without the confirmation of 
the Public Service Commissioner. 

Appeals. 

The right of appeal in its present form should be abolished. In many 
cases it has led to confusion, and has added to the list of anomalies 
already permeating the Service. In order to obviate any siisx>icioii of 
victimisation if the present right of appeal be abolished, the new Public? 
Service Act would contain provision for control of the Service by a 
Public Service Board, consisting of the Public Service Commissioner as 
chairman, assisted by two other Commissioners appointed from outside 
the service, and any action of the Commissioner would be the result of a 
majority decision of the Board, and against which no appeal would lie. 

As matters stand at present, an officer of the Public Service has the? 
right under the Act to make appeal to the Appeal Board on ^hny matter^^ 
affecting him. This provision, as embodied in the words ‘'^any matter^' 
was the result of an addition made to the principal Act, and without 
exaggeration may be stated to have accomplished the process of what 
is commonly called going from the sublime to the ridiculous, instaneds 
could be quoted in support of such statement, but no good purpose can 
be served by giving publicity to them now. 

When the Public Service Act, 1918, was passed, Parliament, in its 
desire to safeguard the interests of officers of the Public Service, com- 
pletely over-stepped the mark, and evolved a measure that almost exclusively 
conserves the individual interests of Public Servants as against the best 
interests of the State, and the best interests of the Public Service as a 
composite body.(®) 

The board desires to stress the highly important point that the situation 
demands immediate action on the part of Ministers and Parliament, as 
unless the proposed bill in some form or other is substituted for the 
present Public Service Act, the whole work of the Economy Board will 
te so stultified as to render its work ineffective, inasmuch as it will be 
impossible for the Government, in the absence of the proposed legislation, 
to institute many of the reforms and economies recommended by the Board- 

Exclusive control by a Public Service Board. 

It is intended that all Government Departments shall be brought under 
the jurisdiction of the new Public Service Act. The regulations to be 
prescribed in the matter of the method of appointment to Government 
positions and other similar points can be varied to suit the particular 
needs of the different Departments. 

It should be borne in mind that all Government employees, no matter 
to what Department they are attached, are employees of the one ^hoss,^^ 
vix., the Government, and there should be far more uniformity in method 
ot control and administration than now exists. The new bilfshould meet 
the exigencies of the case. 


(*) See also chap. XIII. 
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The Board, at the inception of its inquiry, decided that economies 
might be looked for in other directions than salaries or amalgamation 
of Departments, and very early in the investigation found ample evidence 
of this, principally in regard to the fees and charges made for the very 
numerous services rendered by different Departments to the public. It 
seemed hardly credible that, in view of the heavy increase in cost of 
salaries and administrations generally that has taken place during the 
past five years that the Government has made no attempt to level up 
fees to meet this increased cost, or at least some portion thereof. The 
Board finds that the fixation of some of the fees date back twenty years 
an.d over, and in nearly all cases the fees are quite out of proportion to 
the cost of the services or their value to the recipient. A very careful 
survey has been made of fees and charges in consultation with Depart- 
mental heads, and the increases now recommended amount to a consider- 
able sum. (Efficiency' Bomdj Tasmania, 1923, pp, 1-2.) 


NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Departmental Board System. 

The whole question of the constitution of Departmental Boards is 
complicated by the conflict of two principles: 

(a) That of an administration, direction and control of the Public 
Service by administrators chosen for their experience, capacity, 
judgment and skill in organisation who, to attain efficiency and 
economy in the Service, must appoint, promote, transfer, 
remunerate and reward the staff on the ground of merit and 
efficiency in every case as the first consideration; who, if their 
services are not to be impaired, must be the final arbiters as to 
the relative merit and efficiency of members of the staff; and 

(fo) The popular idea that the employee must have direct represen- 
tation and some voice in the decision of all matters which concern 
and affect his status, conditions, and terms of work and remunera- 
tion. (*) 

One objection to direct representation of officers upon a Departmental 
Board to assess salaries is the practical certainty that such elected represen- 
tative must develop into an advocate, rather than remain a member of 
a judicial body. 

Whatever its constitution, it seems evident that the opinion of some 
Departmental body must be of particular value in arriving at the rate 
of remuneration to be paid to the respective officers of such Departments, 
but it is equally obvious that some revising body should deal with the 
recommendations in order to preserve uniformity throughout the Service, 

An Appeals System. 

It is also essential that there should be some finality for a period in 
regard to applications heard by the Departmental Boards. Under the 
liresent system a case may be heard by a Departmental Board, then by 
an Appeal Board; and if still unsuccessful, the officer may immediately 


e*) also chap. XlT. 
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make a new application and obtain a new bearing by the Departmental 
IBoard as already stated, and so tbe endless chain g’oes on. Mr. Taylor 
stated (Q. 6634) : 

''The finding of tbe Appeal Board is for tlie time being considered 
as final, but a week after the finding an officer may come along and 
ask to have his case referred to the Departmental Board. Up to 
three years ago we considered that such an application siiould be 
treated as premature, and it was referred back. The question^ was 
afterwards referred to the Crown Solicitor, who gave as his opinion 
that the Board had no power to declare such application premature, 
and that it must go before the Departmental Board.^^ 

Tinality can best be obtained by reverting to periodical regradings of the 
Service, but these should be at shorter periods than the original Act 
contemplated— say, not longer than two-year intervals; if possible, one 
year. 

If uniformity is to be secured throughout the Service, some revising 
body with a knowledge of all Departments must be instituted. Such revis- 
ing body should be constituted of a committee of the Public Service Board^s 
inspectors. These inspectors, in the course of their ordinary duties^ 
would quickly acquire a personal knowledge of practically all the officers 
of the Service, and would serve as a check upon possible Departmental 
favouritism or prejudices. The inspectors would have the added advantage 
of being outside the Department, and thus not personally concerned in 
^ffioosting” salaries of such Department on the one hand, or in keeping 
down salaries at the price of efficiency on the other. A further advantage 
would be the intimate knowledge of the assessed value of similar work 
in other Departments, thus making for uniformity throughout the Service* 

An Inspectorial Committee. 

It is not suggested that this inspectorial committee alone should super- 
sede the existing Departmental Boards. It would be supplementary to 
Departmental committees to be formed, and the two committees together 
would take the place of Departmental Boards. 

A Departmental Committee. 

A regrading committee of three members would be constituted in 
every Department. The first member would be the Under-Secretary (or 
his nominee). Bor the purposes of this committee in respect to sub- 
Departments, such as the Government Printer, the Eegistrar-General, 
Stores Supply Committee, ISTavigation Department, Technical Education 
Branch, &c., the head of the sub-Department would be the first member 
of the regrading committee. The second member of the committee would 
be the officer who in his ordinary duties was charged with the oversight 
of the whole Department or sub-Department, as for instance, the chief 
clerk, chief inspector, superintendent, or other senior officer. The third 
member of the Departmental committee would be the head of each room 
as the officers therein came under revision. 

This Departmental committee would meet annually — or biennially — 
and review the work of each officer. Each officer would be allowed to place 
a written statement of his work and qualifications before the Departmental 
committee if he so desired. The presence of the '‘head of the room'^ 
would ensure the work of each officer being properly placed before the 
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committee, the presence of the chief clerk or chief inspector would serve 
to standardise the value of services within the Department, while the 
permanent head would have the duty of ensuring adequate remuneration, 
consistent with efficient and economical administration. 

Respective functions of Coinmittees and Public Service Board. 

The recommendations of the departmental committee would be sent to 
the inspectorial board which, as stated, would be comprised of members 
of the staff of the Public Service Board^s inspectors or investigation 
officers. This board would consider the recommendations in detail. Where 
differences of opinion arose between the departmental committee and the 
inspectorial committee, a conference would be held, at which, if necessary, 
the officer on whose case a difference of opinion had arisen might be heard. 
At such conference the inspectorial committee would place before the 
departmental committee the practices and standards of other departments, 
and, no doubt, agreement in the majority of cases would be reached. All 
decisions would be sent to the Public Service Board for approval and 
ratification. 

Failing agreement on the part of the departmental committee and the 
inspectorial board, the matter would be referred to the Public Service 
Board for decision. Both the departmental committee and the inspectorial 
committee would submit recommendations with detailed reasons, and if 
necessary the Public Service Board would call for further evidence. But 
the decision of the Public Service Board would be final. (N.8M. Bo^al 
Commission; Allard, 1918, pp. LI-LIII.) 

QUEENSLAND. 

inspectors. 

The Inspectors must be thoroughly efficient and capable men; men of 
wide experience, of broad outlook, familiar with modern methods ; energetic, 
just, courageous, but free from petty likes and dislikes. Inspection should 
not degenerate into espionage. The appointment of the wrong type of 
man would defeat the true objects of inspection, and perfunctory inspec- 
tions would be unavailing. It should also be made compulsory for depart- 
ments to adopt recommendations which are made by the Inspectors and 
approved by the Board. Otherwise inspection would lose most of its value. 

Audit Inspectors visiting small remote places might also be empowered 
to make detailed inspections of the whole of the work of the State 
offices in these places, and furnish a report to the Public Service Board. 

Dufies of Inspectors. 

I suggest hereunder a general outline of the duties of Inspectors : — 

(1) To make a periodic detailed inspection of each office and to furnish 
a report thereon. 

(2) To advise as to overlapping of work as between department and 
department and as between branch and branch within depart- 
ments, and to submit recommendations relating thereto. 

(o) To report as to the standardising of methods and the adoption 
of uniform methods of procedure in cases where these things are 
desirable and necessary. 
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(4) To advise as to iinderstaffing* and overstaffing in departments, sub- 
departments, and district offices, and to submit reconimendatioiib 
as to necessary adjustments; also to submit reconiiiiendatioiis as 
to sncb transfers of officers as inspections^ may show to be neces- 
sary, and to assist tlie Board in the selection of suitable men for 
positions. 

(5) To advise as to uniformity in card and book systems in cases 
where uniformity is desirable and necessary. 

(6) To keep in touch with modern business methods and applianees, 
and to submit recommendations for the introduction of such 
methods and appliances into the Public Service. 

(7) When so directed by the Public Service Board, to iiiaiiire into 
applications for clerical assistance with a view to advising 

(a) Whether such assistance is actually necessary; or 

(b) Whether the position could be met by — 

(i) Eearrangement of staff, or 

(ii) Adjustment or curtailment of the work itself. 

(8) To advise from time to time as to directions in which public 
expenditure could be reduced without sacrifice of efficiency. 

(9) Generally to perform such other duties as the Public Service 
Board may from time to time direct. 

I emphasise again that the greatest care should be exercised in the 
selection of the Inspectors. Applications for the positions should be 
invited. (Queemland Public Service Royal Commission, Story, 1919,. 
p. XLIV.) 


THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Inspectors: Status and functions. 

The duties of Public Service Inspectors should be primarily to inspect 
departments and report as to improved methods of organisation and 
possible economies; they should be responsible for the control of temporary 
employment, and generally act as representatives of the Commissioner iii 
their respective States in all matters affecting the administration of the 
Act. It should be their duty to report on appeals lodged by officers, and 
to submit necessary information for the guidance of the Commissioner, 
and to report and make recommendations on the classification of positions 
and officers. The Special Service Inspector should not be attached to any 
particular State, but should be entrusted with special investigations on 
behalf of the Commissioner in any part of the Commonwealth or in the 
Territories. Preferably, he should possess recognised accountancy qu^^Bfi- 
cations, and. have had good general departmental experience. The proposed 
provision will involve the creation of two more officers than were provided 
in the Act of 1902, viz., one of Assistant Commissioner and one of Inspec- 
tor. Taking into consideration the immense growth of the Service since 
1902, the nature of the functions to be exercised by the Commissioner, 
particularly in his arbitral capacity, and the generally more complex and 
difficult questions which have to be faced under the vastly differing con- 
ditions of the present day, it is considered that the proposed increase has 
been too long delayed; and that the staff recommended is the irreducible 
minimum, if justice is to be done to the officers charged with such import- 
ant responsibilities and to the Service with which it will be their province 
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to deal. Witii any less assistance no Public Service Commissioner conH 
discharge his onerous duties with satisfaction to himself and to the com- 
munity whose interests he will be required to protect. 

It will be of obvious advantage to the Commissioner to have the assist- 
ance of a professional expert in a particular section of the work of a 
department. At present, the Commissioner is at a disadvantage in com- 
bating the views of officers whose interests may lie in the continuance of 
existing methods and whose professional knowledge.of the subject might 
carry weight when expressed in opposition to the views of a layman. 

In such cases the Commissioner should have power to call upon the 
services of a Commonwealth officer with special qualifications in the 
direction in question, or make arrangements for securing an officer of a 
State Service, or some recognised anthority on the subject outside the 
Public Service. The engagement of such person should operate only for 
the particular matter in hand, and where it is necessary to go outside the 
Commonwealth Public Service, the terms and conditions of engagement 
should be subject to the approval of the Governor-Genei'al. 

Tinder the provisions of the Public Service Act of 1902, the tenure of 
office of the Commissioner and Inspectors is limited to a period of seven 
years, and power is given to re-appoint these officers for a further term 
or terms. It is difficult to understant the reason for such a condition of 
tenure when it is remembered that no statutory limitation is imposed in 
the case of the Judges or the High Court or of the Auditor-General of the 
Oomnionwealth. While it is questionable whether any advantage accrues 
from the existing provisions of the Act, I am convinced that serious dis- 
advantage results from the fact that experienced officers of the Federal 
and State Services, or men of high standing outside the Service, will 
hesitate to accept appointments involving a limited tenure. It is within 
my recollection that in 1902 a prominent officer of the Post Office service 
withdrew his application for appointment as Public Service Inspector 
because of the condition imposed by the Act as to a seven years’ tenure. 
The limitation of the period of appointment is particularly unwise from 
the standpoint of independent administration, and although my own 
experience in this respect when holding office as Commissioner was 
satisfactory and such as to give no cause for complaint, it may readily be 
understood that the possibility of non-renewal of appointment is likely to 
affect the independence of a Commissioner or Inspector and to prove detri- 
mental to the public interests. {Commonwealih Public Service Boyal 
Commission ; McLachlan^ 1920, pp. 28-29.) 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Salaries Committees* 

During December, 1919, the following Acts came into force : — 

(1) Public Service Amendment Act, 1919 (22nd December, 1919). 

(2) Industrial Arbitration Amendment Act, 1919 (23rd December, 

1919). . 

(3) Eeturned Soldiers and Sailors Employment Act, 1919 (16th 
December, 1919). 

The p:^incipal provisions of the Public Service Amendment Act are — 

(a) Appointment of new Public Service Board on a basis differing 
materially from that previously i^dopted. 
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(b) Substitution of Salaries Committees for Departmental Boards, 
reserving to the Public Service Board the right to vary any 
decision of a Salaries Committee. 

(c) Kaisin^ of maximum salary of the Lower Division of the Service 
from £299 to £398 per annum. 

(d) Making. the permissive right to extended leave to officers haying 
service of fifteen years or more (previously granted by regulation) 
statutory with a further provision that dependent relatives of a 
deceased officer shall receive the money value of leave not taken 
or completed. 

In addition, a number of minor amendments were made in the Public 
Service Act which will somewhat facilitate the carrying out of the Board’s 
^iuties. 

Composition of Public Service Board. 

Under the previous law each Member of the Public Service Board held 
office for seven years, and was paid a salary of £1,000 per annum — any one 
■of the Members might be appointed Chairman. In practice each Member 
:acted in turn as Chairman for one year. 

Under the new law each Member holds office until he reaches the age of 
65 years. One Member is appointed permanent Chairman with a salary 
.of £2,500 per annum. The other Members receive £1,500 per annum. 
Ordinarily, the decision of two Members of the Board decides a question, 
but under the new Act the Chairman may determine a matter irrespective 
of the decision of the other Members, provided certain formalities have 
been observed and such other Members afforded an opportunity of placing 
■on record their reasons in support of their decision. (New South WaU$ 
Public Service Boards 1919, p. 3.) 

The system appraised. 

During the present financial year the Chairman of the Board will reach 
.the age Of retirement fixed by the Act. 

The other members of the Board (who have each had over forty years’ 
'experience in the Service) will also have the age and length of service 
•which will give them tlie right to retire whenever they elect to do so. 

The present Board are therefore in a position to make an independent 
valuation of the functions of the Board, and they have no hesitation in 
saying that the Board is an important factor in the system of public 
administration of the State. The Board’s principal functions are as fol- 
low : — 

(1) The selection of suitable officers or other persons for appointment 
or promotion to new or vacant positions in the Service. In the 
Board’s opinion, this is their most important and difficult func- 
tion. 

The primary importance of this function does not appear to 
be generally recognised, but the attainment of economy and a 
high standard of efficiency in the Public Service will always 
depend greatly upon the Board’s careful selection of officers for 
important positions. 
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Purtlier, in tlie ' exercise of this function, the Board serves the 
interests of the general public by preventing the employment of 
persons who are not required or %vho are not the best persons 
who could be obtained. It also serves the interests of Public 
Servants by preventing them from being improperly passed over, 
without regard to their efficiency and service, by the appointment 
of persons able to use ^^iniluence.’’ There is no question that this 
function of the Board is one highly valued by the members of 
the Public Service, and one which they would not willingly see 
destroyed. 

(2) The determination of the remuneration of officers and employees, 
either in the first instance or on appeal, j^ot withstanding the 
constitution of Salaries Committees, the salaries and pay of about 
three-fourths of the persons employed under the Public Service 
Act are determined by the Public Service Board in the first 
instance, and the salaries, &c., of the remaining fourth may be- 
determined by the Board of Appeal. The expenditure of very 
large sums from the public funds, therefore, depends to a great 
extent upon the opinion of the Board. 

(B) The promotion of efficiency and economy in the Public Service, 
for example, by: — 

Stimulating personal efficiency. 

Introducing new methods of work, and the elimination of 
unnecessary work. 

Beorganisation of staffs. 

Inspection of work. 

Maintenance of discipline by the punishment of offences. 

Transfer of officers from one Department to another, either by 
way of promotion or to reduce staff. 

It is very important that there should be a central authority,, 
such as the Public Service Board, to effect such transfers. 

(4) The regulation of entrance into, and promotion within, the Ser- 
vice by means of examinations or other tests of efficiency. 

(New South Wales Public Service Board, 1924, p. 10.) 

Deparlmentai Board system appraised. 

During the inquiry no phase of Public Service administration evoked 
so much criticism as the Departmental Board system. While the evidence 
in regard to the constitution of such boards was most conflicting, there 
was an almost unanimous opinion that the system was a decided improve- 
ment upon the old quinquennial regrading, and that with certain modifica- 
tions, the Departmental Board scheme was acceptable to the Service. 

The principal objections alleged against the Departmental Board system 
'are;: ■ 

1, There is no periodical revision of each officers work; the case 
of any officer being considered only upon application, or when the 
promotion of some other officer involves a question of seniority; 

2. Want of uniformity in regard to the dee^sions of the various 
Departmental Boards;^^^^^ ^ 
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3. Want af finality, inasmuch as an officer may api)eal against the 
decision of the Departmental Board, and if unsuccessfui may imme- 
diately apply again to the Departmental Board for a new hearing. 

4 That the spirit of the Act has been broken in the constitution 
of certain of the Departmental Boardi; 

5. That the system places altogether undue demands ui>on the time 
of members of the Public Service Board, and of the permanent heads; 

6. That there are interminable delays, 

(a) in dealing with cases submitted to the Depaidmental Board; 
and 

(b) in notifying officers of the result. 

All these objections are well founded. (^) 

Shortly after the Departmental Board system had been introduced, the 
Board stated in its annual report for 1912: 

^Tt is believed that this (Departmental Board) system will prove 
beneficial in that it will prevent the recurrence of the condition of 
general unrest which became apparent in all departments coincident 
with the approach and during the process of quinquennial grading.^^ 

After five years^ experience of the Departmental Board system, the 
Board stated (Annual Report, 1917): 

‘^Dnder the Public Service Act of 1902, a general regrading of 
salaries took place every five years. That period is clearly too long. 
Biennial revision should be sufficient, but under the present system 
the pendulum has swung to the opposite extreme, so that hundreds 
of officers now take advantage of the provisions of the Act to ask for 
adjustments of their salaries at intervals of only a very few months. 
All applications and protests have, in terms of an advising of the 
Crown Solicitor, to be submitted to and considered by the Depart- 
mental Boards, whose time in many cases is taken up thereon un- 
necessarily and quite unjustifiably.” (Royal Commission, Allard, 1918, 
Pf. XXXYIII-XXXIX.) 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

Principles of Clasdfication. 

The Public Service Act Amendment Act (Xo. 2) of 1925 provided for 
the appointment of a Public Service Classification and Efficiency Board, 
which was appointed on February 1st, 1926. The powers and duties con- 
ferred upon the Board by Parliament are similar to those given by the 
Commonwealth Parliament to the Commonwealth Public Service Board. 
Provision is made for the classification of every salaried officer in the 
Public Service (except the Irrigation and Drainage Commission and the 
State Bank), and power is given to re-classify officers when their duties 
and responsibilities have substantially altered, and so keep the classifi- 
cation free from anomalies which would otherwise occur if changes in 
classification were not made in conformity with an increase or decrease 
in the quality of the duties of the office. 


(") See also chap. XII. 
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Appeak. 

It is also the Board’s duty to recommend the Executive Council to 
approve of regulations for the proper control of the Service and concern- 
ing the various conditions of employment, &c. The Board also functions 
as a tribunal to hear and decide appeals against recommendations for 
appointments made by the Public Service Commissioner, and any public 
servant has the right to appeal to the Board if he has any grievance 
relating to his employment, or is, in his opinion, injured by any report 
or recommendation made by the Public Service Commissioner. 

Responsibility for organization. 

The Board is further required to make recommendations for improve- 
ments in the organisation and efficiency of the Public Service. By impos- 
ing responsibility for the economical and efficient execution of the various 
functions of the Public Service upon a Public Service Board, Parliament, 
has followed a method which has been found successful in other States, 
and has established machinery which should contribute to more effective 
ministerial control and in securing for the State full value for the money 
expended upon the machinery of government and those public utilities 
and other services under the jurisdiction of the Board. 

Co-operation with staff associations. 

The Board is composed of three members — the Public Service Commis- 
sioner (as ex officio Chairman) and two other members appointed by the 
Governor, one on the recommendation of the Council of the Public Ser- 
vice Association. 

The Act gives legislative reqognition to a practice which has grown 
up in connection with other classifying authorities concerning the rela- 
tions between the organization of employees and the Board by providing 
that: — “The Board before determining anything or matter over which 
it has jurisdiction (other than those matters dealing with the organisa- 
tion and efficiency of the Service) shall notify the Public Service Associa- 
ticn of the nature and purpose of the proceedings; and shall hear such 
evidence and argument as the Association may think fit to present.’’ The 
Association nominated its secretary (Mr. L. C. Hunkin) to represent it 
in all matters, and the Board in its early deliberations found that gen- 
tleman’s wide knowledge and ability of such great assistance, that instead 
of notifying the Association in the manner provided by the Act, Mr. 
Hunkin was invited to sit with the Board and to take part in its dis- 
cussions and deliberations; and he thus became practically a member of 
the Classification Board, but without a vote. This practice would not 
have been possible if Mr. Hunkin had not given all matters sincere and 
impartial consideration, and brought his wide knowledge of industrial 
affairs to bear upon the various problems as one desiring to do that which 
is fair, reasonable, and just to the Government and the Association, and 
all are greatly indebted to him for his valuable advice and assistance; 
but it is necessary for the Association to realise that should a change 
be made in the person of its secretary, the continuation of the present 
practice entirely depends upon the competence of their representative, and 
his attitude of mind. (South Australian Public Service, Appendix- to 
Commissioner's Report,, 1928, p, 20 — Classification and Efficiency 
Board,) 


CHAPTER III. 


METHODS OF PUBLIC SERVICE MANAGEMENT. 

When reading the documents in this chapter, students may find that the 

following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised:-— 

QUESTIOhlS. 

1. What are the differences, if any, between public and priTate adminis- 
tration ? 

2. What effect does the need for “answerability” have upon the methods 
of the Public Service? 

3. By what criteria can you test the efficiency of Public Service activities ! 

4. Is the Public Service an end in itself or a means to an end ! 

5. Are efficiency and economy in public administration compatible with 
the theory and practice of popular government ? 

6. What are the merits and defects of centralisation! 

Y. What are the merits and defects of decentralisation! 

8. Prom the point of view of democratic government, wdiat are the 
objections to a policy of centralisations and the advantages of one of 
devolution? 

9. To what extent can the “Conference” technique stimulate co-operative 
effort and endeavour ? 

10. How far does the “Suggestion Box” stimulate initiative and enterprise! 

11. What is the value of the “Advisory” or “Consultative” Council in 
focussing public opinion upon methods and aims of government 
agencies? 

12. Is there need for an audit of efficiency in public administration as 
well as for one of integrity and honesty? 

13. What is^the place of the “Intelligence,” “Eesearcli” and “Public rela- 
tions” divisions in Government Departments? 

14. Ought there to he an “Establishment” or a “Personnel” Officer in 
each Department? 

15. Ought there to be an age limit in appointments to senior administra- 
tive positions? 

16. Wliat are the respective spheres of the “technical expert” and tla- 
“Administrator” in the scheme of administration? 
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L DIFFERENCES BETWEEN PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE, 

It is not uncommon to Lear both the press and the public aniinadvert 
upon the expensive and circumlocutory systems obtaining in Grovernment 
Departments as compared with the more economic and concise methods 
that prevail in connection with private and commercial enterprise. I do 
not propose, nor am I prepared to contend, that such criticism is offered 
without some cause. On the contrary, I believe that the public and press 
criticisms, at least in this respect, are not without justification; and 
although no one more than myself would welcome the ushering in of some 
radical, speedy, and complete system of reform, I cannot blink the fact 
that any attempt can only be effectuated by degrees — by evolutionary 
rather than revolutionary methods. 

It being premised that past administration has not been what it ought 
to be, two important questions arise:— (1) What is the cause? (2) Is it 
^capable of complete or partial eradication; and by what means is this to 
be effected? 

The cause, I think, may be resolved into at least three primary factors — 
(a) the presence of certain conditions which are to an extent inseparable 
from the administration of a large public department, but which are 
unnecessary in that of a private business or commercial enterprise; (b) 
the security of tenure enjoyed by public officers as compared with private 
employees; (c) the lack of personal interest which naturally obtains 
(equally in private employment as in the Public Service) where the full 
fruits of special effort do not accrue to the person exercising it but to 
the financial benefit of another, and especially where that other is an 
indeterminate entity like the body politic. 

It is now proposed to briefly elaborate each of the primary causes, 
mentioned. 

First, as to (a). It is not unusual to hear ^^the man in the street” aver 
— extravagantly, of course — ^that almost every other person one meets with 
in Australia is a civil servant; and although the army of individuals falling 
within that category may seem inordinately large in a community whose 
population is only four millions, it must be recollected that the policy of 
nationalisation which has been so widely extended from year to year is 
largely responsible for this, many matters which in other countries are 
the subject of private management being in Australia under Government 
control. In addition to this, the fact must not be lost sight of that even 
in those Departments, which, in this, as well as in other countries, are 
under exclusive Government management, the number and the degree of 
.services rendered to the public are perhaps less restricted here than else- 
where. However, the policy of the country being to render such services 
through the medium of public Departments, the important question arises : 
Is the number of officials employed in excess of actual requirements? 

Staffiiig. 

Under the Commonwealth Public Service Act the old order of things 
in making appointments has received a summary check, and it is the duty 
of the Commissioner to have the Departments carefully inspected, officers^ 
duties ascertained and examined, and their services valued ; the object of 
the Legislature being, I take it, to ascertain, from time to time, what 


(D See also dim- XXIII. 
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is the irreducible minimum of officials necessary for the proper^ and efii- 
cient working’ of every Department and of each branch thereof. 31.uieoiL'i, 
the Act provides machinery for effectually controlling new appointments, 
and for precluding' the possibility of additional hands being added to the 
staff* except when absolutely necessary. Under a system whieh peniiitted 
administration to be lax and immune from proper supervision and control 
as it unquestionably was in some of the States — facility existed for making 
unnecessary appointments. 

When this Service was classified, it was found that there existed a large 
number of officers whose services were quite unnecessary, and tviio were 
accordingly designated as redundant or excess. Although the Act gives 
power to dispense with any officers w^hose services are not required, this 
extreme step has been resorted to but sparingly, partly from hiiinane 
considerations, though principally from the fact that opportunities would 
subsequently arise of gradually drafting them into vacancies arising from 
retirements, deaths, resignations, etc., or from the creation of new branches 
and positions rendered necessary by the natural increase of work or by 
fresh legislation. 

As the trustee of the public interest, I consider it the most important 
duty of my office to keep the Public Service of the Commonwealth down 
to the lowest limits compatible with proper administration. In connection 
with the question, ^What is the irreducible minimum another important 
point has to be considered, namely, is the work of the Departments being 
conducted on tbe simplest and most economic lines and according to the 
best up-to-date methods? In other words, can departmental i)roeedure be 
improved upon and simplified so as to admit of its being properly per- 
formed by a smaller number of hands than are at present employed ; and 
are there any other leakages of revenue, as the result of extravagance or 
waste of either labour or material that should be effectually checked 
through stricter supervision and control? 

Governmental Methods. 

I am no advocate of circumlocution. Still, in the working of large 
public Departments, equally as in the case of extensive commercial under- 
takings, a certain amount of official procedure, formality and routine is 
indispensable which is not necessary in the conduct of a private business: 
proper records must be kept; the papers must be endorsed by the officer 
responsible for any action taken upon them; transactions and decisions 
must be recorded in writing; public inquiries, which are in nearly every 
case made by letter, must be replied to in the same manner; transactions 
between Departments must be in official form — in short, wdiere matters 
may have to be referred to years hence, when the present generation of 
officials is past and gone, it is necessary that there should be in the public 
archives ample record of what was done, and the reasons for it. Despite 
this, however, there is no doubt that much saving of labour and of time-—- 
and with time, of money— has yet to be accomplished and the prolix 
methods that^now obtain reduced to a system which, while consonant with 
efficient administration, will, at the same time, be more in accord with 
sound business principles. Permanent Heads are not Argus-eyed, and i{. 
would be unreasonable and unfair to Heap upon their shoulders the solo 
responsibility for every instance of maladministration. Eeforms in this^ 
as in other matters, must, to he of any lasting effect, come from the Service 
as a whole. Heads of rooms, of branches, and of sub-branches, must he 
made alive to the responsibilities and sensible of the public trust pnrFonaPy 
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imposed upon them of decreasing expenditure wherever possible, first, by 
reducing (through a simplification of procedure) to the lowest possible 
limits the amount of clerical labour necessary to the proper working of 
their branches, thereby making available for other duties officers who are 
now engaged on useless, unproductive, and unnecessary work; secondly, 
by the exercise of a sharp-sighted vigilance in seeing that each officers 
time is fully and profitably employed. 

Control and Snpervision. 

Let me cite a case which, though comparatively insignificant in itself, 
is yet typical of a practice and indicative of a tendency, altogether too 
•common throughout the Service, of indulging in circumlocutory methods 
mid in useless, unproductive, and unnecessary clerical labour — a tendency 
which, unless restrained by the exercise of a sharp supervision and by 
the inculcation of business-like methods in those under control, must 
ultimately clog the wheels of official progress. A messenger in a branch 
^office of one of the central staifs (not three minutes walk from this office) 
•desired some unimportant information regarding a forthcoming examina- 
tion. Instead of telephoning, or of exercising his limbs in walking round 
to the Examiner’s office, he addressed an official communication to me 
‘On the subject elaborately typed on the most expensive embossed official 
paper. This letter was covered by another typed document, on the same 
-expensive stationery, addressed to his immediate superior, requesting him 
to be good enough to transmit the first-named communication to me. 
These papers were registered and put through the records of the branch 
office in question, and endorsed by the Chief Official on to the Permanent 
Head. They were then put through the Central Staff records and endorsed 
by the Permanent Head to this office, where they likewise had to be 
registered. 

When forwarding a reply to the query, it was pointed out to the Depart- 
ment that such senseless supererogation should be discountenanced, and that 
the messenger referred to could have readily ascertained the information 
desired by personal inquiry at the Examiner’s office, and thns have saved 
an amount of unnecessary clerical labour to many persons, as well as 
the nse of expensive embossed Government paper, to which one in his 
position should certainly not have access. 

I cannot bnt feel surprised that such examples of reckless waste are 
not summarily checked by those in charge of Branches, and that the 
inculcation of habits of official economy, especially in the junior ranks, 
is so much neglected. 

Security Affects Incentives. 

Secondly, as to (b). From my past experience of Public Service adminis- 
tration the conviction is forced upon me that mnch of the unsatisfactory 
condition of affairs and many of the expensive methods that operate in 
public Departments are traceable, in no small degree, to the general security 
of tenure enjoyed by civil servants as a body. As already stated in my 
previous report, civil servants are, in the absence of restrictive legislation 
to the contrary, appointed, promoted, and subject to dismissal at the 
pleasure of the Grown. There are certain palpable imperfections in such 
a system that call for no elaboration at my hands. The trend of Aus- 
tralian Public Service legislation has been to remove those defects — 
-first, by depriving Ministers and Permanent Heads of the licence they 
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formerly enjoyed of making appointments and effecting promotions witli- 
ont due regard to the necessity and jnstiff cation therefor; secondly, by 
proTiding that appointments shall not be made unless absolutely necessary 
in the public interest; thirdly, by decreeing that such appointmmits as 
are made shall he open to all under a system of competitiYe examination, 
thereby precluding political influence or personal patronage, and, at the 
same time, insuring that the appointee shall he fully qualifled for the work 
required of him; fourthly, by regulating the limits of salary payable for 
different dmsions, classes and grades, into which the Service is divided, 
and for the conditions under which increases of salary may be granted 
and promotions effected; fifthly, by prescribing the conditions under which 
alone an officer can be subjected to any detriment, either by way of 
transfer, punishment, or dismissal. 

¥ested Interests of Officials. 

The salutary legislative changes thus introduced are, on the whole, 
to be welcomed, first, because the public interest is now better conserved 
and unnecessary expenditure restrained; secondly, for the reason that 
those employed in the service of the public are renaunerated more in 
accord with the value of their work than heretofore, and their advanee- 
inent regulated on the basis of efficiency and general merit, as opposed 
to Ministerial, departmental, or personal caprice. Hence, wdiile it must 
be conceded that the effects of Public Service legislation are, on the 
whole, highly beneficial (especially in protecting the exchequer against 
undue exploitation), it is gradually being recognised by those who have? 
carefully studied the question and watched the effects, that, in their 
endeavours to eradicate the abuses that formerly operated to the puhlicfs 
detriment and to its servant’s prejudice, the Legislatures have, in their 
corresponding solicitude for the officers’ interests, perhaps permitted the 
pendulum to oscillate rather far in one direction; and so, while Parlia- 
ment with one hand has endeavoured to safeguard the public interest 
by minimising expenditure, it has simultaneously with the other so 
enhanced, extended, and fortified the interests of the employees as to 
greatly detract from, if not completely nullify, the benefits that were 
intended to accrue to the public as the employing body. 

To whatever piece of Australian Public Service legislation one tunis 
there will he found clause after clause and provision after provision 
designed solely in the interest and for the benefit of the officer, each of 
which has the logical and legal effect of cutting away from the Crown 
its erstwhile prerogative right of being free and untrammelled in getting 
rid of a servant who, through wilful neglect, indifference to, or disregard 
of, his employers’ interest, and of his own responsibility therein, is un- 
deserving of, and possesses no equitable claim for, continued employment. 
The Commonwealth Public Service Act, which is a striking repiica of 
State Public Service legislation in this regard, is forcibly illustrative of 
this. While, on the one hand, it effectively provides against the making 
of unnecessary appointments; for regulating promotions on the basis 
of efficiency; for the payment of salaries within the limits prescribed* by 
law, &c. (all of which are in the interest of the taxpayer, and also of the 
willing and capable servant); yet, on the other hand, the tenure of all 
officers— be they ever so indifferent to the public interest— is so secured 
and safeguarded by the law that the Commonwealth has voluntarily 
burdened itself with the responsibility of carrying no small amount of 
dead-weight in the shape of officers whom, despite an indifferent, careless,, 
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and perfunctory performance of duty, it is impossible to get rid of so 
long as they manage to successfully circumnavigate the punitive provisions 
of the Act. 

The Freedom of Private Enterprise. 

Private and commercial employers are not hampered and burdened in 
this manner, but are free to dismiss a useless hand whenever the circum- 
stances justify it; for which reason even a naturally inattentive, apathetic 
or lazy servant is, from fear of at any day losing his position, stimulated 
into putting forward better efforts in the interest of those he serves. But 
in the Public Service the conditions giving rise to this incentive are 
absent, the result being, as previously stated, that public servants, if so 
inclined, and unless kept under constant and rigid supervision, are free 
to be lazy, indifferent, or even refractory, so long as they are sufficiently 
astute to avoid committing any of the technical statutory “offences’’— -as 
a result of which alone can they be dismissed the service. 

A private employer is free to pick and choose his men, and to get rid 
of any who should fail to justify the continuance of their employment, 
and is, therefore, better able to insure that each employee shall be an 
honest worker, and legitimately earn his salary, thereby freeing himself 
of drones and wasters. Herein, I consider, lies the explanation of the 
second primary cause to which the higher expense of administering public 
Departments is traceable. 

The Prerogative of the Crown. 

It may be pointed out that, while in the English Civil Service the 
'Common Law right of the Crown, through its Ministers, of appointing 
and promoting officers at pleasure has been almost universally restricted 
by Orders-in-Conncil, the power to dismiss at discretion still remains 
inviolate; and although several endeavours have been made to introduce 
legislation designed to confer greater security of tenure on the members 
*of the Home Civil Service, such attempts have at all times been strenu- 
ously resisted, it being considered that while no loyal, industrious, and 
efficient servant need entertain any apprehension of dismissal without 
justification, the Crown should, nevertheless, remain " free to take this 
extreme step whenever the conduct of the officer or the public interest 
demands it. Let me quote an extract from Todd on “Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment in England” — 

The Crown possesses, by virtue of its prerogative, an absolute legal 
power to dismiss any of its servants on the advice of its responsible 
Ministers. Such a power is indispensable, in order to give to the- 
latter that authority over those by whose agency and assistance they 
carry on the public business, without which authority they could not 
justly be held accountable by Parliament for the manner in which 
affairs are conducted. This rule, however, is subject to an important 
exception in the case of those offices which are held “during good 
behaviour.” (qumndiu se hene gesserini'), a tenure which has been 
applied by Acts of Parliaments to the Judges, the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, and certain other functionaries whose position is one that 
makes it desirable that they should be independent of the Crown, 
holding their offices for life, and being removable (except in the case 
of certain officers of inferior grade) only upon addresses from the 
two Houses of Parliament. 


(“) See also chap. XIX- 
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And, ill anotlier jiassage, the same learned writer says— 

Every Government must of necessity possess the abstract right^ of 
dismissing any of its servants who may hold their offices 
pleasure/’ whenever they consider that such a step is required 
the exigencies of the Public Service. 

In view of the disturbance to legitimate business, the waste of time 
and labour, and the heavy legal expenditure which the Coinmonweaith has 
been recently subjected to at the hands of dismissed officials, I earnestly 
submit that the time has at least now arrived when some radical amend- 
ment of the law should be effected in order to better safeguaid tiie public 
interest and the public purse. 

lecentives Affected by Absence ef Profit Motive. 

(c) The third primary cause of the greater expense in public Depart- 
ments is, as previously stated, the lack of personal interest which naturally 
obtains where the fruits of one’s special labour do not accrue to the person 
exercising it, but to the financial benefit of another. 

This difficulty is so inherently associated with a defect in human nature 
that it would appear to be almost necessary to alter man’s disposition 
in order to accomplish any permanent reform. 

The element of indifference shown by many employees towards the 
welfare and advancement of their master’s business is, perhaps, not more 
conspicuous in the Government Service than in private employment, but 
this great difference does exist — that whereas the private employer is free 
to take drastic measures to effectively check this tendency, the hands of 
the responsible delegate of the Commonwealth are legislatively tied. An 
ordinary employer must make his undertaking pay; he must see that his 
expenditure is less than his revenue; he must conduct his enterprise on 
lines that will attract public support and maintain public confidence; he- 
must resort to every legitimate means of decreasing cost of production 
and of increasing efficiency, in order that he may successfully face the 
competition which besets him on every side. And to carry this out, he, 
at least (whether his employees do so or not) must for ever manifest 
that strong personal interest without which no private business can be 
successfully carried on. If he does not, financial failure will result, and 
he himself will be the sufferer. 

Mismanagement not Penalised. 

In administering a Government Department the same incentive does- 
not operate. Waste and extravagance may run riot, and yet the officer 
responsible for it, as a general rule, loses nothing by his mismanagement. 
His salary continues just the same as if his administration had been 
characterised by strict economy and marked ability. While the business 
man is for ever on the Qui vive to discover new and improved systems, 
apparatus, and methods whereby time and labour can be saved, the uneon- 
scientious or indifferent civil servant, not being personally the victim of 
financial failure or the reaper of financial success according as his adminis- 
tration is lax, careless, and inefficient on the one hand, or marked by 
strict economy and up-to-dateness on the other, becomes callous and 
regardless of the responsibilities of his office. The great incentive which 
is ever present to the business man, is by the very nature of things, neees-: 
sarily absent in public administration. The Department of the Civil 
Service which he administers (or .assists in administering) is not his- 
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own; lie suffers no personal loss; lie enjoys no personal gain; and wliy 
siionld lie bother ? Why should he incur the odium of his subordinates 
by enforcing* strict discipline and insisting on continuous and undivided 
attention to duty? Why should he addle his brain and burn the midnight 
oil in studying the literature of other nations for improved methods 
' when he gets no special thanks for it, but probably finds himself in the 
end far little better off financially than if he had allowed things to drift 
along in the old way? These are the questions commonly put to himself 
by the perfunctory official, and they constitute one very potent reason 
why Civil Service administration has not attained the high state of 
efficiency that the public interest demands. 

The questions now arise: Is it capable of eradication? And what is 
the remedy to be applied? 

Having made a somewhat cursory survey of the causes responsible for 
an expensive and somewhat non -progressive Service, we next have to^ 
inquire to what exent such causes can be eradicated or partially removed 
and to consider the means to be adopted. 

Individual enthusiasm essential. 

Although the subject is a very large one, it is none the less highly 
important if the Public Service of the Commonwealth is to be brought 
more into accord with the best exami3les of private and commercial enter- 
prise and administration, and so secure public approbation. It is fully 
realized that any substantial reform extending throughout the whole of 
the Service will involve a considerable amount of labour, and incur some 
initial expense, and occupy no small amount of time; nevertheless, it 
is worth the trouble. As the subject will have to be faced sooner or later, 
then why not now? If there exists room for improvement (and I do not 
think many would have the hardihood to say there does not) let the- 
matter be forthwith grappled with. The Commonwealth is in its infancy. 
The Act has introduced some valuable principles of administration. Let 
each and every officer forthwith break the drowsy spell of ennui. Let 
each ask himself whether the system in operation in his particular' 
branch is the best and most economical that can be devised, or that he 
is capable of suggesting; and whether he would adopt the present prac- 
tice, procedure, and system if he were a private employer endeavouring 
to conduct his business so as to ultimately reap a competency. Let each 
set himself new problems, take up a new attitude, and become an original 
investigator, and cease to follow a practice that has not reason and com- 

inonsense to justify it. Let him initiate, or at least suggest, reforms 

whereby time and money might be saved, and I feel sure that the econom- 
ies that should be effected within the next decade would have a startling, 
although a very welcome, effect, on the public mind. It is, I submit, 
axiomatic that in a large Service such as this there must exist leakages 
which can by careful investigation and proper supervision be stopped; 
and where they exist they should, if not totally checked, certainly be 
minimized. But to effect this each must put his shoulder to the wheel; 
each must begin to look around him and endeavour to bring about a 
better and more economical system in his particular branch. The draw- 
back inherent in the old system appears to be this: all reforms, all 
changes, all suggestions, were the prerogatives of, and emanated from, 

the higher officials only; and very few juniors cared to risk the conse- 

quenees of offering suggestions to their superiors. That system was, I 
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am convinced, radically bad. It meant tliat the Service wa- controlled 
and administered by a mere handful of olScials, who, periia|;)s, were less 
prolific in ideas and less ardent for reform than many of their subordin- 
„ates. The Commonwealth has a Service of 12,000 officers; it has the 
brains and ideas of 12,000 persons to draw upon. Why, then, should 
it not avail itself of such vast resources, instead of limiting’ itself to hut 
.a small fraction of that number? 

The Suggestioa Box.O"^ 

Mr. John Foster Fraser, in his America at Worh, observes how remark- 
ably quick an eye for ability the great Westinghouse possessed, with 
whom experience and age counted nothing— brains everything. And it 
is recorded how one day he picked upon a smart young mechanic who had 
displayed exceptional ability in his humble sphere, and told him to drop 
what he was doing, and just saunter round the works to see wdiere money 
•could be saved. The young fellow had not looked far when he noticed 
a lot of copper filings in the sweepings that were being lost, but which, 
if saved, meant £80 a month to the firm. At the age of 27 this young 
mechanic, Mr. Fraser reports, was earning his £1,000 a year. 

The lesson herein contained might be seriously taken to heart by every 
•officer of this Service. There is a tendency to place a very high value on 
mere routine work, he it clerical or manual ; but it should be borne in 
mind that there are comparatively few positions the ordinary duties of 
'which call for special initiative or the exercise of original thought. The 
great bulk of the work is merely routine, where the officer merely follows 
the procedure laid down by his predecessors, and probably perpetuated 
by his present superior in office — work which any person with a modicum 
of intelligence should be able to perform. WHAT THE COMMOISr- 
WEALTH EEQUIRES AEE BEAIHS WHICH CAN DEVISE 
NEWEE AND BETTEE METHODS. 

I observe also from the last report of the Broken Hill Proprietary Com- 
pany Limited (which is but one of many instances where a like system 
-obtains) that a notice is posted all over the mine inviting employees to 
ofier suggestions by which economies might be effected, and the report 
states that, as a result of this many valuable suggestions have been 
received and large savings have resulted. Let me quote an extract from 
the company’s report; — 

Eeverting to the operations at Port Pirie, the alterations to one 
of the furnaces having proved such a success the whole nest have 
been remodelled on the same lines. The recoveries of both lead and 
silver have been materially improved, and the cost of the bullion 
produced has been reduced by about 3s. 6d. per ton. While the 
tonnage of the ore treated was 15,618 tons less than the previous 
half-year, the produt*tion of soft lead was 309 tons in excess. One 
special feature of the alteration is that no fumes escape from the 
furnaces on to the feed floor, which renders the w^ork much healthier, 
and more comfortable for the workmen, A mechanical device has 
been introduced in the working of the Eoasters which has proved 
a great success and a saving effected. The idea was first brought 
into notice by one of the company’s shift bosses named Ingerson, 
and was perfected by the Eefinery Superintendent, Mr. Jobson. The 
Company has a printed notice at the various works offering rewards 


(*) See also chap. Vlll. 
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to any of its employees who can bring’ under notice of the manage- 
ment any suggestions as to improvements in the plants, machinery,, 
or otherwise whereby savings can be effected. In several instances, 
such as the above, valuable suggestions have been offered. 

I also observe from a recent press report that, in the cioiirse of his 
speech at a dinner given to its foremen and employees by the Eemington 
Typewriter Coy., last April, at Ilion, U.S.A., the manager, Mr. John 
Calder, remarked that the employees present, in addition to having run 
their departments most efficiently during a period of unprecedented 
demand, had contributed no less than 351 good suggestions during the 
preceding eight months, all of which were adopted, and had proved to 
be both labour-saving and cost-reducing; and he also pointed out that no 
manufacturing organization could hope to attain the highest efficiency 
unless it made provision for creating and sustaining a strong intellectual 
interest in the ranks of its employees. 

Rewarding Initiative. 

I have already pointed out that one of the greatest, if not the greatest, 
difficulty standing in the path is the absence of that personal interest 
which is so essential to the financial and other success of any enterprise.. 
Mow, how is this to be overcome? The remedy that suggests itself is by 
making it worth every officer’s while to effect, or at least suggest, proper 
changes and reforms. There must be introduced some powerful magnet 
sufficient in itself to attract from the Service as a whole whatever talent 
or genius lies hidden in its ranks ; for I am convinced that this Service^ 
possesses many highly capable officers who only require to be encour- 
aged and stimulated into action. But, under the present system, imme- 
diately such an one is selected for advancement, numbers send in appeals- 
(which result in the consumption of much valuable time and great 
expense) objecting to his preferment simply upon the ground that they 
have been longer in the Service. There are always to be found those- 
who will champion the cause of seniority combined with mediocrity as- 
against exceptional talent; hut this argument, carried to its conclusion, 
would mean that the man longest in the Service should be at the top. 
Too many overlook the vital fact that there is no special virtue in 
having merely served for a lengthened period any more than in having 
lived beyond the allotted span, unless such time has been Usefully and 
profitably employed; in other words: — 

We live in deeds, not years; in tliouglits, not breatlis; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

He most lives 

Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best. 

Although there are many in the Service who can never hope to attain* 
any marked distinction, there are others who, possessing innate ability 
and natural aptitude, stamp whatever work they undertake with the hall- 
mark of success. Mot only should these be rewarded in a manner com- 
mensurate with their services, but the resultant effect would be to stimu- 
late others, by emulation, \o put forward their very best endeavours to 
seek similar benefits, the final result being that the whole Service would 
progress in general all-round efficiency. 

“The labourer is worthy of his hire,” and a really first-class man is» 
always worth a good salary. Especially is this so in the Government 
Service where, by shrewd and business-like administration, capable organ- 
ization, sound and profitable initiative, and the inculcation of the like: 
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qualities ill the minds and habits of all under one’s control, tliotisaiids ot 
pounds mig’lit be saved annually at a single stroke tens of tiioiisands 
wasted, however, where administration is in the hands of a mediocrity 
or an ineompetent. But the law, by strictly defining the limits of salary 
payable in the different classes of the Service, does not pen'mit of any 
payments in excess thereof, no matter how capable an officer may be, 
with the result that the Service has perhaps become less attractive to 
first-class men than is outside employment, where the prizes for eciuai 
ability are greater, the highest salary a Clerical Division officer can 
ever hope to attain being £600 per annum; and that, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, for a talented man, by a very tardy process of progression. 
It may be and is rapid enough for the mediocrity. 

Recognizing Ability. 

Exceptional ability, however, must ultimately assert itself. Although 
at times chequered in its career, it will not be suppressed, but will silently 
thrust itself upon the notice of those capable of according it due recogni- 
tion. If the Service is to advance in general calibre, it is, I think, the 

duty of those in authority to encourage special ability wherever it mani- 

fests itself, such a policy being in entire accord with the expressed inten- 
tions of Parliament, in consonance with public wishes, and certainly in 
the best interests of the Service as a whole. To that end it has been and 
will continue to be my endeavour to avail myself of every opportunity to 
single out and advance as rapidly as possible, wdthin the limits prescribed 
by law, officers who show themselves by their official acts to be the pos- 
sessors of superior ability, the Appeal provisions of the law notwithstand- 
ing. Cases do and must arise where opportunities for advancement do 
not occur as frequently as one might wash, in which case the officer, 
though brilliant, meritorious, and hard-working, naturally becomes dis- 
couraged by what he assumes to be a callous non-recognition of his 

■efforts. The only way I can see of overcoming this difficulty, and at 

the same time of holding out a perpetual incentive to these to continue 
in their good work, is to have a special vote placed on each year’s 
Estimates to be distributed sparingly, and after full investigation, to 
:such as, during the preceding twelve months, have offered valuable and 
practical suggestions whereby useful reforms might be introduced, lead- 
ing to greater economy and higher efficiency. (OornmonweaUh Piihlic 
.Service Commissioner ^ 1906 — pp. 42-48.) 

II. GOVERNMENT AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION. 

Essential differences. 

When considering the matter of economy and effectiveness of met hods 
of Government administration, comparison is frequently made with busi- 
ness and private enterprise. There must necessarily be a" difference between 
the administration of Government affairs and the activities of the business 
world both in the objects to which it is directed, in the conditions under 
which it is conducted, as well as in the instruments which it employs. 

I realize that those controlling Government Departments have not the 
same means of justifying their administration as business managements 
have^ with their^ balance-sheets. Hundreds of businesses in this State, 
despite unscientific methods, unwillingness to accept new ideas, lack of 
initiative, sloppy accountancy, ignorance of costing, and in fact all the 
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faults ascribed to the Public Service, are profit-earning. Any criticism 
of their methods or lack of same would he met by pointing to the 
profitable results of the year’s trading, as shown by their balance-sheets. 

'Government Departments are subjected to a severer criticism than are 
the managements of commercial enterprises. Both in and out of Parlia- 
ments, Ministers in charge of Departments are required to give explanation 
of action or inaction, and always to defend the course adopted whether 
it follows some precedent or be a departure from previous practice. In 
fact, whatever a Government Department does there will always be someone 
to adversely criticise the action taken. To justify the course pursued, 
and also to supply answers to the innumerable questions asked by Members 
of Parliament, much more elaborate records need to be compiled and also 
retained for vastly longer periods than in business concerns. To the ^ 
exigencies of Parliamentary Government and the advantages of public 
discussion and criticism of public affairs must be attributed much of the 
delay and expense of Public Departments. Nevertheless, there is ample 
scope for improvement in Public Service methods, and in. what is recom- 
mended in the following pages, the peculiarities and difficulties of Govern- 
ment administration have been well weigfied and considered. C‘) 

Public Service organisation not efficient. 

The opinion which I have formed after careful study is that the essential 
most lacking in the Public Service is an efficient basis of organisation. 

Organisation I would define as the mechanism of management which 
prescribes not only the relations which are to exist between Departments, 
but also the relations of individuals within each Department, as well as 
the planning of the arrangement of the work and the selecting of the 
equipment and personnel. 

Principles of Public Service Organisation. 

In my opinion there are five principles upon which the Organisation of 
.a Public Service under Eesponsible Government should be based. These 
are — 

(1) Plexibility, with all wffiich it implies with regard to training and 
uniform methods of working. 

(2) The ensuring of unity of effort by all parts of the Public Service 
towards the attainment of the common object. ^ 

(3) That there be a limit to the number of subordinates with whom 
each authority is required to deal personally and directly. 

14) That central control must be combined with subdivision of labour 
and decentralisation of responsibility, the duties and responsibili- 
ties of each individual being clearly defined and limited to such 
as he can adequately undertake. 

(5) That no officer of a high category should be employed on duties 
which can equally well be performed by personnel of lower 
category. 

1st Principle — Flexibility. 

The principle of flexibility is essential for economical and efficient work- 
ing. It operates only to a limited extent in the Victorian Public Service. 
Without it, officers in excess in one department cannot be transferred to 

C) See also chap. XXIII. 

1 ) 
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aBOtlier needing their services, nor can officers within a Department^ be^ 
cliaiig'ed from one division of work to another to meet the vaiying leqniie- 
meiits. 

My investigation does not extend to bodies such as the State Iti\ers and 
Water Supply Commission, the Forest Commission, and the Country 
Boads Board, but it appears to me that in permitting the officers of these 
bodies to be outside the provisions of the Public Service Act (and the 
tendency appears to be growing to place Departments under independent 
bodies), a practic detrimental to economical and efficient organisation is 
being encouraged. 

-M- * 

Flexibility implies an important subsidiary principle, without the appli- 
cation of which the main rule cannot properly function. This subsidiary 
principle is uniform methods and training. 

In the same manner, flexibility within the Department is also necessary. 
Unfortunately, the present system has a tendency to prevent the staff of 
one section of the Department being utilised to assist another at nisli 
periods. There are, however, notable exceptions to this, e.g., in the Income 
Tax Oflrce, where the staff of one branch may be numerous at one portion 
of the year, but very much depleted in numbers at another owing to their 
temporary transfer to other duties ; and also in the Accounts Branch of 
the Education Department, where officers are required to do a considerable 
amount of ^‘team worM’ at the rush periods which occur monthly. 

2itd Principle — Unity af Effort. 

Unity of effort by all parts of the Public Service is essential if over- 
lapping and like evils are to be prevented. This condition can be assured 
only by vesting one Authority with the responsibility for the control of 
the Service, and by providing him with the means of exerting his authority 
and influence over every individual in the Service. At the present time 
no such control exists. 

*){■ ^ * 

The Public Service Commissioner is commonly believed by many outside 
the Service to have adequate power to remedy many of these defects^ 
but this is not so. The Commissioner deals with new appointments, 
promotions, and the like, and f^may at any time, and shall whenever 
requested to do so by the Minister administering any Department, investi- 
gate the efficiency, economy, and general working of such Department, and 
report to that Minister the result of such investigation.’^ If the Minister 
did not agree with the recommendations, that would be the end of the 
matter, and if the report were unpalatable to the Permanent Head of the 
Department, it is highly probable he would be able to convince his Minister 
that no action was necessary, with the result that nothing would be accom- 
plished. 

The Public Service Commissioner should be made responsible for the- 
efficient and economical working of the Service, and his power should be a 
real one. While he should be responsible for the efficiency of the Service,, 
he would, of course, not be responsible for the technical and financial 
methods employed in carrying out the policy of any Department as decided 

y arliament, Cabinet, or the Minister, unless any of these questions were- 
referred to him for decision, or he should see fit to interpose in such 
matters. Then, of course, the responsibility would be his. 
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I consider that it is only by making one Authority responsible that 
overlapping and overstaffing with its attendant waste will be reduced to a 
minimum. I am not, however, optimistic enough to believe that under 
Parliamentary Government such things can be entirely eliminated. 

In a similar manner the Head of each Department should be made fully 
responsible for the efficient working of his Department, though I advo- 
cate his being relieved of certain routine matters of administration to 
enable him to give more time to matters of importance. The Heads of 
Branches should also be made responsible for their sections of work, and 
so on down the line. The delegated responsibility must, however, be realj 
and so ^^cut out’’ much of the present ^ ^referring” business. 

3rd Principle — Each authority to deal with a limited number of subordinates. 

The number of subordinates with whom each authority is required to 
deal personally and directly must be limited. This is a principle whicli 
is practically non-existent in the Public Service, and together with the 
lack of observation of the fourth principle is the cause of most of the 
unsatisfactory administration of the Service. 

4th Principle — Central control with decentralised responsibility. 

In making the subdivision of labour and decentralisation of responsi- 
bility, the duties and responsibilities of each individual must be definitely 
<iefined and limited to those which he can adequately undertake. By this 
I mean more than the outlining of an officer’s duties as is now practised in 
the Service. The lack of delegation of authority and true responsibility 
to officers, who might reasonably from their positions be expected to exer- 
‘cise such, is one of the outstanding impressions of my investigation. 

Most Heads of Departments are overloaded with matters which should 
he dealt with by their subordinates. The result is, that Heads of Depart- 
ments have insufficient time to devote to the more important duties relating 
to the management and direction of their Departments. A further result 
is, that cumbersome methods and other bad practices grow up without the 
Permanent Head being in a position to become aware of what is taking 
place. 

A still further result of non-delegation of responsibility is that much 
delay occurs in getting matters dealt with promptly. In some Depart- 
ments officers spend much time waiting to get an opportunity of placing 
matters before their chief for attention. This is wasteful in the extreme, 
and tends to discourage the younger officers from learning to accept 
responsibility, 

■ 3 ^- * * * * * 

Sth Principle — Officers of high category not to perforin lower grade work. 

The application of the fifth principle would tend not only to economise 
fstaif, but also office accommodation by the utilisation, of labour-saving 
devices wherever possible to install same with advantage. In many 
directions I consider there is a splendid opportunity to apply this principle 
with great benefit. (Victorian Public Service Royal Commission. Boss, 
im,pp. 1 - 5 .) 
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III. ORGANISATION. 

Respective Fuactions of Commissioner and Departmenfal Heads. 

Decentr^ilisation^ Subdivision^ and Specialisation of Work. 

Between the establishment of the Coniiiionwealtli and 1st J aniiary, 190 1 
the Permanent Staff has increased to the extent of 572 officers, such 
augmentation being* due to (a) natural increase of business, (b) the exten- 
sion of postal, telegraph, and telephone facilities afforded to the public,, 
and (c) extra governmental functions resulting from new legislation — 
nearly every additional law placed upon the statute book involv'ing’ the 
appointment of additional officials to carry out the various administrative 
duties imposed. 

In view of the extensive legislative powers reposed in the Comn i omvealth 
under the Constitution, I foresee further extensions of the Service, and 
consequential increases in the number of officers required. 

In previous reports I had occasion to refer to the circumlocutory and 
unbusinesslike methods that mark the administration of Government 
Departments generally; and, I feel that there exists much scope for better- 
ing the systems on which Federal Departments are administered, particu- 
larly by the introduction of a policy of decentralisation and by a proper 
subdivision and specialisation of work. 

The Federal Departments may be said to be, in a measure, in a stage of 
infancy and inexperience; their systems are to an extent empirical and 
experimental; and as in the biological world the ultimate development of 
the adult is determined by the character of its early training, so, in the 
official world, the future condition of the Federal Departments must neces- 
earily depend in no small measure upon the principles of administration 
adopted and pursued in the early stages of their careers. The time is 
therefore opportune for the summary checking of any tendencies that 
:^ay be now insinuating themselves into official life, and which may 
ultimately have the effect of bringing upon Australian administration 
that opprobrium and ridicule to which other Services have been subjected — 
when it is then all to late to effect any substantial reform. 

If, therefore, the future of the Service is to reflect credit on the 
Commonwealth, the present is the proper time for initiating a sound 
and business-like system of administration in the various Departments, 
so that the future occupants of responsible positions may have been 
trained in the essentials of an economic administration — economic in the 
sense of organising, simplifying, and shortening procedure; of eliminat- 
ing useless or unnecessary work; of assigning to officers the class of work 
which best accords with their relative capabilities ; and of summarily 
abolishing anything that savours of prolixity. To my mind there is 
pressing need for more administrative ’ decentralisation, greater delegation 
of powers and functions, more subdivision and specialisation of work, and 
less duplication. 

Decentralisation. 

So far the Commonwealth has established seven Departments of State,, 
with various sub-departments or branches, which tend to multiply as 
additional functions are imposed; and, with the introduction of fresh 
legislation, it is not unlikely that additional Departments may in time 
be created. Each Department is controlled by a Permanent Head, who 
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acts under tlie direction of liis Minister, tiie latter being responsible to 
Parliament for tlie administration of the Department over wliicli lie 
presides. 

At the seat of Government each Department possesses wbat is termed 
a Central Office, where the Permanent Head exercises his functions. The 
Customs Department has outposts throughout the coast line of the con- 
tinent, and the ramifications of the Postmaster-GeneraFs Department 
extend throughout the length and breadth of the Commonwealth. Each 
Department is represented in the several States by Chief Officers — ^highly 
paid and responsible officials who, subject to control by the Central Office, 
administer the Department within the territorial limits of the State. 

The intention of the Legislature was, I take it, that a Chief Officer 
should, subject to the control and direction of his Permanent Head, he^ 
personally responsible for the proper conduct of business in his State ; 
and I cannot think it was ever intended that matters with respect to 
which a Chief Officer is himself authorised by law to deal, and of which, 
by virtue of his greater knowledge of local conditions, he is better qualified 
to deal, should be made the subject of a ceremonious reference to the 
Central Office, which reference, in a large number of instances, can only 
he a matter of idle formality. 

I of course do not profess to have that technical knowledge of Depart- 
mental afifairs which Permanent Heads have acquired throughout a long 
official career in special work, nor have I any desire to interfere in the 
internal administration of Departments, for which, under the law, Per- 
manent Heads are responsible ; but I feel competent to speak with some 
authority on matters arising under the Public Service Act, and do not 
hesitate to say that more decentralisation would lead to much greater 
expedition in the conduct of business; would eliminate a large amount 
of the circumlocution that now exists; prevent delays; and tend to the 
greater efficiency of the Service. 

Organisation of Commissioner’s Office. 

In matters affecting the Public Service, the Commissioner is, under 
the Act, represented by an Inspector in each of the States, who has a 
full knowledge of local conditions, is conversant with the qualifications 
of all the officials therein employed, is in constant touch and relationship 
with the Chief Officers of Departments, and by whose recommendations 
the Commissioner is, of necessity, to a large extent guided in the various 
administrative actions he performs. 

Under the present system, all recommendations by Chief Officers affect- 
ing appointments, transfers, promotions, &e., are sent to me through the 
Central Offices, a procedure which gives rise to unnecessary delays and 
duplication of work, and serves very little purpose. 

In view of the extent of territory over which official matters extend, 
and of the circumstances that the great proportion of matters affecting 
transfers, promotions, &e., within a State are merely of a formal or routine 
character (in respect of which a Permanent Head does not and cannot be 
expected to have the knowledge possessed by his Chief Officers) the present 
reference to the Central Offices seems to be an idle waste of time and of 
official labour. 

Although I have done my best to effect reform in this direction, I regret 
to say that through certain of the Departments being so closely wedded 
to their existing systems, I am unable to get that co-operation and support 
by which alone can a proper system of decentralisation be earned oot; 
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no substantial reforms in tliis direction can be eileetuated until Depart- 
ments are prepared to break away from the trammels of arcliaic procedure, 
conventionalism, and lifeless formulae that at present obtain. 

Organisatioii of DeparlmeiitS'. 

There is a very pressing necessity (especially in the larger Depart- 
ments) for the delegation of more responsibility to the Chief Officers 
in dealing with matters arising under the Public Service Act than now 
exists, as a considerable amount of the time of the officers of the Central 
Staffs would be saved, and greater expedition secured in connection with 
staff arrangements generally, if Chief Officers were vested with increased 
authority in dealing with them. I do not suggest for a moment that 
the Permanent Heads should have no voice in the control of the staffs 
in the different States, or that the personnel of the staffs should not be 
reviewed by them — ^the Public Service Act sets out in clear terms that 
the Permanent Head’s recommendation is necessary when certain action 
is to be taken — but I have in mind a great many small matters wdiieh 
are sent to me by the Chief Officers through the Permanent Head, and 
which could come to me direct without any infringement of the provisions 
of the law, and without disadvantage to any one — matters merely formal, 
but entailing attention and expenditure of time by a number of officers 
of the Central administrations. 

I cannot fail to see there is a tendency upon the part of the Central 
Offices to retain all the administrative functions they safely can wnthout 
causing public complaint, the reason advanced for taking up this attitude 
being that it is necessary to insure uniformity of action throughout the 
Commonwealth and that it is wise to transfer as little control as possible 
to the administrative officers in the States. 

I may here mention that it has been my object for a considerable time 
past to decentralise the work of my own office as far as I could legally 
and safely do so, and to that end I have at different times suggested 
amendments of the Public Service Eegulations (which have been subse- 
quently approved by the G-overnor-General), investing the Public Service 
Inspectors with certain powers previously reposed in me. The result has 
been that action has been considerably expedited in many directions, the 
time of my officers saved, and a waste of power avoided. 

Delegating Authority. 

I am convinced that a similar delegation of authority to the Chief 
Officers would have a like result, and that the increased efficiency would 
be marked. 

During the year I intimated to one Department that it would be advan- 
tageous to allow its Chief Officers to deal directly and completely with 
certain phases of the work. I pointed out instances where expedition would 
be thus secured; hut I regret to say the Department concerned would not 
fall in with my proposals on the plea that there would be a loss of control 
by the Central Administration — a reason that does not at all appeal to me. 

The following minute recently submitted to the Department concerned 
may be quoted; 

I have the honour, by direction, to inform you that the Public Service 
Commissioner has had under consideration the advisableness of effecting 
a change in the existing practice in connection with the fflling of vacancies 
in the Commonwealth Public Service, and the movement of officers con- 
sequent upon the occurrence of such vacancies and through other causes. 
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Under tlie present system, all matters affecting the personnel of the 
Service, no matter how trivial or how purely local their effect, are trans- 
mitted through the central oifices before reaching the Commissioner. 

Should, for instance, a telegraph messenger in Queensland vacate his 
position, the Chief OfEcer must at present forward a report through 
the central office. The papers upon reaching there must he recorded, and 
then submitted to the Head of the Department. This is invariably a 
merely formal matter, and, following thereon, the papers are recorded 
outwards for transmission to the Commissioner. 

With such a large and scattered Service as that of the Commonwealth, 
the changes in staff* are naturally very numerous, and the amount of 
work necessitated in even formally dealing therewith is so large that 
action in the direction of a more simplified and direct procedure is most 
desirable. Even where, under the existing practice, the papers are not 
dealt with by the Permanent Head himself, they are the subject of action 
on the part of his senior officers, whose time and experience in the per- 
formance of their important duties might be utilised in dealing with 
departmental matters of a more loressing nature. In the great majority 
of cases they cannot necessarily possess the local knowledge that the 
Chief Officers and the Public Service Inspectors do, and by which alone 
the proposed action can be appreciably affected. 

The mere recording and transmission of the vast mass of correspondence 
continually passing to and fro between the several States and the Public 
Service Commissioner’s office is also a severe tax upon the Central Staffs, 
and the amended procedure proposed, while greatly lessening the work 
now necessary, will obviate the delays which in many instances under 
the present system have been unavoidable. 

The principle proposed to govern future procedure is the adoption of 
a system by which matters of routine character can be dealt with rapidly 
by the Inspector and Chief Officer, and the establishment of more direct 
communciation between the State offices and the Commissioner, all matters 
of a local nature affecting officers being brought by the Chief Officer and 
the Public Service Inspector — the officers who are on the spot and possess 
the knowledge necessary to adequately deal therewith — ^to such a state of 
finality that, except in special cases where distinctive positions are con- 
cerned, they may be submitted directly to the Commissioner for his 
statutory action. 

The course, which it is proposed shall be adopted in future, is as 
follows: 

The Public Service Inspector and the Chief Officer shall confer 
together, and use every endeavour to arrive at a mutual understanding 
before a recommendation is made. 

The Chief Officer, after consultation, shall forward a recommenda- 
tion as to the manner of filling the vacancy and consequential 
vacancies to the Public Service Inspector, who will transmit his 
report and the papers to the Commissioner. 

Appointments, when necessary to fill vacancies for telegraph mes- 
sengers and telephone attendants from outside the Service, may he 
made from the list of successful competitors at the Public Service 
Examinations immediately upon the occurrence of a vacancy, 
anticipating the authority of the Commissioner. 
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The action taken by the Commissioner upon receipt of the papers 
from the Inspector will be governed by the nature of the matter, i.e., 
whether the approval of the Governor'-General is required for the 
change proposed or whether the approval of the Coixiiiiissioiier is 
sufficient. 

If the former, the Commissioner will, upon coiicurreuee, take the 
necessary steps for recommendation to the Governor-General, and 
forward the papers to the Permanent Head for the necessary action 
towards Executive approval and gazettal and informing the Chief 
Officer. If the approval of the Commission only is required, the 
departmental papers will be returned direct to the Chief Officer with 
the Commissioner's decision, a copy of same being sent to the Per- 
manent Head for gazettal, if such be required, or in any case if he 
so desire. In the former cases the time now lost in transmission 
through the Central Office will be saved; in the latter, the time 
involved in return through the Permanent Head will also be gained. 

In the filling of vacancies which are required by law to be adver- 
tised, a certain amount of delay must be incurred in order to give 
intending applicants sufficient time to receive notification of the 
vacancy, and to submit applications. At present, however, the time 
occupied in dealing with such cases is extended owing to applications 
being forwarded throughout the Central Offices. It i« now proposed 
that all applicants in a Department in the State in which the vacancy 
occurs shall forward applications to the Chief Officer, by whom they 
will he transmitted to the Inspector in such State. Officers not 
resident in the State will forward applications direct to the Inspector. 
Selection of the most suitable applicant will then be made and if 
promotion in the Clerical or Professional Division is involved, the 
papers forwarded to the Commissioner through the Permanent Head 
as required by the Act; in all other cases direct to the Commissioner. 

If the proposals herein outlined be adopted, the opportunities for 
practical supervision of the Department will not be prejudicially 
affected in the slightest degree, nor will the essential functions of 
the Permanent Head towards the efficient administration of his 
Department be in any way diminished, but rather, by the removal of 
many matters already thoroughly dealt with by officers with special 
facilities for their adequate treatment, he will gain, by having at 
his disposal for the important matters of departmental administra- 
tion his time, and that of his staff, now sacrificed in details which, 
so far as they effect the practical working of the Department, are 
purely routine. 

The Advantages of DecentraBsation. 

That a sound system of decentralisation should be introduced I feel 
perfectly convinced. Decentralisation is the concomitant of progress. In 
primitive communities centralisation (which expresses the tendency to 
administer by the Central authority matters which should otherwise be 
under local management) holds sway; but in advanced nations decen- 
tralisation is the principle pursued. The most notable example of decen- 
tralisation is perhaps the Colonial Empire of Great Britain (where we 
find, extensive groups of self-governing communities with only a verv 
hmited measure of Central Governmental control) and in the Municipal 
Keform Acts, the effects of which were to extend and systematise local 
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responsibility and freedom of action, it being now established beyond 
question that efficiency in a Central Government can be best secured by 
transferring local management to local bodies by a system of decentralisa- 
tion. As we advance further, it will be found that decentralisation becomes 
still further decentralised, as evidenced by the London County Council, 
whose functions are delegated to no fewer than 25 committees. 

Until a recent date, the authority of Chief Officers in Postal matters 
was considerably curtailed by the policy pursued by the Central Office of 
insisting on a reference to it in matters of minor importance. The unwork- 
ability of such a system having at length forced itself upon public atten- 
tion, a limited system of decentralisation was recently introduced, enab- 
ling Chief Officers to act upon their own responsibility in certain defined 
matters. This is certainly a move in the right direction, and I fail to 
understand the attitude of the Central Administration in resisting a 
similar policy in matters of Public Service routine. 

Subdivision and Specialisation of Work. 

Assuming that a Chief Officer has been clothed with suitable functions 
and responsibilities, the efficient working of his Department can only be 
carried out by a proper system of subdivision and specialisation of work, 
failing which it must inevitably drift into a condition of 'hnuddle,’’ the 
keynote of modern science being specialisation and minute division of 
labour. The first condition of an efficient organisation of industry is 
that every one should be employed at such work as his abilities and 
training best fit him for, and he should be equipped with the best mach- 
inery and other appliances available for his work. Unorganised, or impro- 
perly organised, labour leads to disaster. The function of a Chief Officer, 
I take it, is, within the ambit of his authority, similar to that of a 
P ermanent Head. He, too, should be freed from routine work, which 
should properly be attended to by subordinates. A Chief Officer should 
be in a position to exercise a general superintendence over the various 
branches of his Department; to see that the Head of each branch is 
conducting his business on up-to-date Hines; and to direct amendments 
of procedure wherever antiquated methods manifest themselves. Heads 
of branches, too, should be men of ability, sagacity, and force of char- 
acter.^ They should he chosen rightly and trusted fully, and encouraged 
to bring out whatever enterprise and power of organisation they possess. 
If they are made to feel that they alone will be looked to and held respon- 
sible for a high degree of efficiency in their several branches, it will be 
found that the feeling of individual responsibility thus generated will 
result in greater efforts for better work, and in a higher feeling of pleasure 
in that work. Within the scope of his authority the Head of a branch 
should, as in the case of the Chief Officer, be an overseer and director, 
ever on the^ alert to introduce reforms directed to shortening, simplifying" 
and improving procedure, and exercising constant vigilance over the staff 
under his control. Where an officer administering a Department or con- 
trolling a branch is inefficient, unmethodical, or lacking in org’anising 
ability, the whole of the staff under his direction runs a very fair risk 
of rapidly becoming permeated with similar defects. Hence, to secure an 
efficient Service, it is indispensable that those at the head of affairs should 
be men of highest ability, for without this element in the higher ranks 
efficiency is not likely to be obtained in the lower. As it is an economic 
waste to use a steam hammer to crack the proverbial nut, or a delicately 
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ground surgical iiistrument to sever a branch (which can be better per- 
formed by a less perfected instrument), so is it an official prodigality 
for the time of highly trained and well remunerated officials to be occupied 
in work which can be as efficiently carried out by subordinates. It is 
equally a dissipation of official energy for matters to be referred to the 
Head of a Department for decision which can and should be settled by a 
less responsible officer on the spot. From a perusal of the official papers 
that daily pass through his office, I am forced to the conclusion that a 
large amount of the time of Chief Officers and others is occupied in the 
formal initialling and signing of papers of a mei’ely routine character, 
involving no question of principle or of policy. iOonimonweallh PiMic 
Service Commissioner, 1908 — pp. 32>o7.) 


DeceEtralisation. 

While the action taken in past years to decentralise administrative 
work has continued to prove advantageous, and further extensions of dele- 
gated power have been authorised, both in the Postmaster-General's Dei>art- 
ment and by own office during the year under review, considerable room 
yet exists for extension of this principle by requiring heads of branches 
to assume a greater share of responsibility, and thus relieve Permanent 
Heads and Chief Officers from many of the details of administration 
with which they are still hampered. This is essential to sound depart- 
mental organisation, and should be kept steadily in view by the managing 
authorities, who should gradually effect a proper devolution of functions 
as opportunity permits without dislocation of office arrangements. The 
education of branch heads in independence of thought and action and 
the development of power to accept responsibility is absolutely necessary 
if strength is to be secured in the future administration of Departments, 
when the present branch heads will have advanced to the highest posts 
in the Service. Vitality of control and the highest efficiency of service are 
only secured where a full distribution of responsibility occurs throughout 
the Departments, and failure to recognise this principle can only result 
in retarded development of the highest faculties of officers. In discussing 
this subject. Professor Lowell (Harvard) in his well-known work on 
“The Government of England,” remarks : “The besetting sin of bureaucracy 
is the tendency to refer too much to a higher authority, which camiot 
become familiar with the facts in each case, and finds its only refuge in 
cjinging to hard and fast rules. .... The growth in the machinery of 
central administration in England has been accompanied by greater 
deconcentration witliin the Departments.” {Commonwealth FnUic Com- 
mission, 1911, p. 65.) 

Respective Functions of Board and Departmental Heads. 

It has been indicated by at least one Hiider-Secretary that instead of 
the Public Service Board’s authority and control being extended, it should 
he materially reduced. Such an opinion, however, is contrary to the 
intention, the spirit, and the letter of the Public Service Act, and to put 
it into effect would be to render the whole system a dead letter, and to 
reduce the value of the services of the Board to a cyx>her. 

So far as my investigations have gone, Under-Secretaries appear to be 
loaded with a mass of routine work, which must and does interfere most 
materially with their more important duties relating to the direction of the 
business and works of their respective departments. To quote a concrete 
example, the Undcr-Socretary for Lands feels that it is encumbent upon 
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him to see and initial every paper that comes from the Ministerial table^ 
and every detail of staff matters requires to be directly brought under 
his notice. 

Kegarding the work entailed upon Ministers of the Crown, in connee- 
tion with the detail work of their departments, it may be said that not 
only are Ministers compelled by statute and by usage to carry out routine 
duties, but such routine work devolves to an even greater extent upon 
Under-Secretaries. 

No Delegation of Authority. 

One of the outstanding impressions resulting from my investigations 
so far into the Public Service is the apparent utter lack of delegation of 
authority or true responsibility to officers who might reasonably from 
their positions, be expected to exercise such — it is requisite to ^‘^refer’b 
almost everything. This accounts for the mass of detail through which 
the permanent head must wade, and also to a very large extent to the 
unnecessary reference of what are really unimportant matters to Ministers. 
It is not at all an exaggeration to say that in some respects Under- 
secretaries are frequently engaged doing the work of a senior clerk. 

There are undoubtedly officers in every Department capable of taking 
much detail work from the Under- Secretary, and the responsibility for 
such should be cast upon them. If the, responsibilities attached to staff 
matters and office expenditure were placed upon a chief of staff, whether 
designated assistant Under- Secretary, chief inspector, or chief clerk, and 
such chief of staff made directly answerable to the Public Service Board 
for any failure, but not so as to remove such officer or staff from the 
control of the permanent head, Under-Secretaries would be relieved from 
personal responsibility in such matters, except in regard to matters expressly 
directed by them. They would then be able to devote their time to the 
proper business of their Departments and would be capable of rendering 
much more effective service to their respective Ministers in the prepara- 
tion of departmental legislation, or projected extensions of departmental 
activities. 

Thought and Action. 

One cannot help but observe that Under-Secretaries have, for the most 
part, to work most strenuously, and at times to the point of harassment, 
for remuneration in many cases inadequate to their positions and respon- 
sibilities. Officers in their positions should not be unduly loaded with 
detail duties, but their work should be so arranged as to allow of time 
for consideration and thought to the broader business problems of their 
respective Departments. 

The Conference Technique. 

Conference and discussion between Under-Secretaries and the Public 
Service Board and its inspectorial staff should be encouraged against 
correspondence and minute writing, with the object always in view of efficient 
administration and economical working; to the benefit of the public, and 
the contentment of the staff. 

Responsibility for Housing GoYernineiit Offices. 

hsTeither the Act nor the regulations place express responsibility upon 
the Public Service .Board for the proper housing of the Government de- 
partments, nevertheless suitable office accommodation is essentially a part 
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of efficient and economical administration; and it may well be assumed 
tliat oversight of premises as to suitableness to the work to be performed 
therein comes within the scope of the Board's functions. 

Unsuitable Premises* 

From personal inspection of the Government Printings Office and the 
Stores Supply Department, I find it difficult to speak in strong enough 
terms- of the unsuitability of the premises to the business as conducted 
therein. They are unhealthy and unsafe, and if Government buildings 
came under the operations of the Factories Act, there would be undoubtedly 
immediate prosecution in regard to the lavatory and other aeconimodatioii 
for the staffs, and to breaches of the law in regard to unguarded macliinery, 
and lack of provision for escape in ease of fire. 

The Cost of Reufciiig Office Accommodaliou. 

Important departments and sub-departments, e.g., Labour and Industry 
Department, Audit Department, Public Service Board Office, Irrigation 
Commission, Forestry Commission, Immigration and Tourist Bureau, 
and the Public Trust Office, &e., &c., are housed in rented premises. 

From a return submitted in reply to my request, I find that the Govern- 
ment pays £17,000 in annual rental of offices for administration purposes 
in Sydney. Capitalised on a 5 per cent, basis, this represents a value 
of £340,000. The Government has sites available, as for instance, at the 
rear of the Education Department, and between the Education Department 
and Public Works Department — central sites upon which suitable adminis- 
trative offices for the conduct of public business could be erected. It 
would be a sound business proposition to enter at once upon the design 
for the erection of suitable buildings for departments occupying rented 
premises. The erection of new and suitable premises for the Government 
Printing Office and the Stores Supply Department should engage the 
immediate attention of the Government, and experts should be instructed 
forthwith to make the necessary preliminary investigations into the design 
and arrangement of the most modern buildings and appliances in connec- 
tion with similar business premises elsewhere. 

Apparently the Public Service Board does not consider the oversight 
of office accommodation within the ambit of their duties. It should be 
clearly laid down, if necessary, in the Act that inspection of premises 
and the recommendation for additional accommodation is an important 
function of the Board. (New South Wnles Public Service. Royal Gommis- 
smn : 1918, 2>p. XLVII-XLYIII.) 

Staff Conferences; 

In one or two departments there is a weekly meeting of the heads 
of sub-departments with the permanent head; the permanent head takes 
the chair. These meetings are for the discussion of matters of policy and 
principle as affecting the wffiole department; they are not for the discus- 
sion of unimportant details or the ventilation of personal or petty sub- 
departmental grievances. The chief comes in touch with his sub-mana- 
gers and the sub-managers come into direct touch with him. The advan- 
tages are mutuaL The regular meetings can be made very useful if they 
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are judiciously handled. Their success depends largely upon the chair- 
man — his powers of inspiration, his tact, his grip, his grit, and his cai^ac- 
ity for leadership. Some departments are better adapted for such meet- 
ings than others. In those departments or sub-departments in which these 
meetings could be held with advantage they should be held. {Queensland 
^Puhlic Service Royal Commission. Story, 1919— -p. XLVI.) 

IV. BUSINESS MANAGEMENT. 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

AbseEce of Check iipoE EcoEomical and Efficient Working. 

1. The outstanding feature in connection with the conduct of business 
in those Eederal G-overnment Departments which have been investigated 
by the Commission to date is the absence -of systematic control or check 

upon the economical working of the Departments. 

2. Not only is there no systematic, comprehensive, and continuous 
check upon the economical and efficient working of the Departments indi- 
vidually by Heads of Departments, or as a whole by the Public Service 
Commissioner, but this duty is not recognised by these officers as part of 
their work. 

3. This does not necessarily mean, nor is it intended to convey, that 
all branches of the work of all the Departments is extravagant and ineffic- 
ient, for we have had the pleasure of investigating some branches which 
are admirably managed, the work being economically and efficiently con- 
ducted, in spite of the absence of any satisfactory control over economy 
and efficiency by the Head of the Department and Public Service Com- 
missioner. 

4. Such results, however, are attributable to some officers satisfying 
self-imposed standards. 

5. The Acting Public Service Commissioner admitted that he did not 

consider it part of his duty to keep a check upon the economical or 
efficient working of Departments. ' 

Importance of Check not Recognised by Government. 

6. Although within every Department officers are employed for the 
purpose of seeing — 

(i) That receipts are obtained for all payments; 

(ii) That Parliament has voted the money for the services covered 
by those payments; and 

(iii) That the rates, computations, and castings on these expenditure 
accounts are correct; 

the Goveniment has recognised the wisdom of superimposing an authority 
and staff independent of the spending Departments, viz., the Auditor- 
General and his staff, to again check this work to secure accurate and 
honest accounting. 

7. No Department can employ staff for which Parliament has not pro- 
vided funds, or pay any employee at a rate other than that fixed by a 
legally prescribed process, or purchase and pay for materials or other 
property contrary to a legally prescribed process, without the certainty 
of ]>eing pulled xip by the Auditor-General; that is, if the latter fulfils his 
functions. 
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8. It is somewliat of an anomaly that no authority independent of the 
Departments concerned has been set up for the purpose of seeing’ that 
satisfactory value is obtained for the amounts paid. There is no effecave 
check upon Departments to see that staff is not employed except vheii 
really necessary, and, when appointed, is fully employed on useful work, 
and that material and other property purchased is actually required, and 
that good value is obtained for the money spent. 

Am Efficiency Audit 

9. There is as great, if not a greater, need for an Auditor of economical 
efficiency as for an Auditor of accuracy and honesty. 

10. We recognise that it may, and probably will, be pointed out that 
with regard to staff the Government has set up an authority, in the person 
of the Public Service Commissioner, independent of the various Depart- 
ments, for the purpose of seeing that the staff in any Department is fully 
and usefully employed, is adequately, but not over paid, and that no 
additional staff is appointed •without full justification therefor. 

11. Theoretically this is the case, but in actual fact it is not so, and we- 
have had ample evidence before us to justify this statement. 

Ability of Public Service Commissioner to Conduct Efficiency Audit. 

12. Even if such evidence w'ere wanting, it is only necessary to draw 
attention to the variety of staff employed by the Departments, and to the 
organisation of the Public Service Commissioner’s office, to make 
it clear that it is not capable of satisfactorily performing these duties. 

13. With regard to the variety of staff employed by the various Depart- 
ments, it might be mentioned that there are many engineers (mechanical,, 
civil, and electrical), many hundreds of telegraph and telephone line and 
equipment construction and repairing employees; many hundreds of 
telephonists, mail sorters, telegraphists, and postmen; many accountants 
and auditors, Customs officers of all grades, medical and other professional 
men, Treasury officers, clerks of all grades, etc., etc. 

14. The organisation of the Public Service Commissioner’s Department 
consists of the Public Service Commissioner and his office staff in Mel- 
bourne, none of whom carry out any inspecting work in the Various- 
Departments. 

15. Then in every State there is a Public Service Inspector^ who does- 
inspection work in Departments— limited by his physical capacity ; each 
Public Service Inspector has an office staff which does no inspecting. 

16. There is, therefore, one officer in each State to do inspecting work, 
and, as in most of the States there are many thousands of Federal Govern- 
ment servants, it will he obvious that even if the Public Service Inspectors 
were all their time doing inspecting work— which is not the ease — a large 
part of the staff* must each year go uninspected, for the reason that it is a 
physical impossibility for one man to inspect them. 

17. ^ This, however, is not all, as it is also obvious that were a Public 
Service Inspector a Hapoleon in ability, he would still he incompetent to 
judge all the grades of staff mentioned in danse 13; and this point has 
not escaped notice by the Judges of the Arbitration Court, who have 
discounted the Public Service Commissioner’s contentions in certain 
Court cases by pointing out that he (the Commissioner) is not qualified., 
under the existing system, to assess the salaries of the claimants. 
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18. ISTo systematic or comprehensive inspection of the work performed^ 
•or of the methods of performing the work, in any office is made; conse- 
•qixeatly, any claim that the Public Service Commissioner’s Department 
sees ■ that the stah employed in any Department is fully and usefully 
employed, that the staff is adequately, but not over, paid, and that no 
additional staff is appointed without full justiffcation, cannot be sustained. 

19. Good instances of the futility of the check upon the economical 
conduct of work are supplied in connection with the overstaffing which was 
found to exist in the telephone exchanges in Sydney and Melbourne in 
1914 and 1915. The exchanges in Sydney were overstaffed to the extent 
of some £23,000 per annum, yet the requisition for this staff passed from 
the Telephone Managers through the following: — 

Deputy Postmaster-General; 

Secretary, Postmaster-GeneraFs Department; 

Public Service Inspector; 

Public Service Commissioner; 

all of whom gravely recommended or approved of this extra staff; but 
not one of them made any satisfactory attempt to ascertain whether the 
.staff’ was necessary. 

20. Our investigations indicate that overstaffing exists in many other 
directions without having aroused the attention of the Public Service 
Commissioner’s Department. 

Control or Check upon Economical and! Efficient Working. 

21. We have given very close consideration to the question as to how 
the economical and efficient working of each and every Department can 
be best secured. 

22. In doing so, we have recognised that it is not advisable to delegate 
to the executive officers of a Government Department the power to promptly 
reward, punish, or dismiss employees, which is a powerful factor in the 
hands of the manager of private business concerns in securing economy 
^aiid efficiency. 

Ministerial Responsibility. 

23. We have also recognised the necessity for securing unimpaired 
Ministerial responsibility for all matters of policy, and the avoidance of 
the evils of bureaucracy. 

Departmental Responsibility. 

24. It should be made clear to every officer in charge of a branch or 
section of any Department that his most important duty is to see that 
the work of his branch or section is economically and efficiently performed; 
that additional staff is not employed, except when necessary; that exist- 
ing staff is fully employed on useful work; and that when material and 
other property purchased is actually required, good value is obtained for 
all moneys spent; and all assets under his care are properly protected. 
He should be made aware that machinery for measuring and checking 
the economical and efficient working of his branch or section, compre- 
hensively and continuously, ■ will be set 'up, and his promotion and his 
right to retain his position of aiithority, will depend upon ^ ^ attaining 
and niaintaining a satisfactory measure of success. 
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25/ The duty of measuring and checking the economical and efficBUt 
working of a Department as a whole in a systematic, comprehensive, and 
continuous manner should be performed by the Permanent Head of that 
Department, and should be his most important duty. 

Cost AccoEBting. Standardising Practices. 

26. When different ojSacers are carrying out similar work, but in diferent 
areas or States, the cost of performing that work should be analysed under 
suitable headings, and the unit cost under those headings in eaeli area 
or State should be regularly compared with unit costs in other areas or 
States, and with standard costs. 

27. Standard practice, uniform instructions governing the detailed 
conduct of all recurring work, and standards of costs should be laid down, 
and in the event of the costs in any area or State exceeding the standard 
costs or exceeding the unit costs of other States, investigation should 
immediately follow, and, in the case of extravagant working, responsibility 
therefor should be placed on the shoulders of the officer or officers im 
charge of the extravagant branches at the earliest possible moment. 

28. In some Departments, such as the Law Department, Quarantine,. 
Lighthouses, Science and Eesearch, Home and Territories, Treasury, 
Audit, Wireless, and Navy, it is not possible for the Permanent Head of 
the Department to compare the economical working in the above manner. 
The most suitable method of securing economical working is by the 
exhaustive inspection of each office or section by Inspectors with the 
experience and mentality necessary to enable them to satisfactorily criticise 
and make helpful, constructive suggestions in regard to the staff employed 
and work performed. 

29. In Departments such as the Works Department, the Naval Con- 
struction Branch, the Ship Construction Branch, and the Engineering 
Branch of the Postmaster-GeneraEs Department, the economical perform- 
ance of work can best be measured by a satisfactory and detailed system 
of costing. The costs of work performed should be closely scrutinised by 
the Head of the Department ; this duty should not be delegated to subordi- 
nate officers. 

30. The foregoing deals with the method of safeguarding the economy 
and efficiency within individual Departments, and the cheek to be exercised 
by the Heads of Departments. 

31. Experience, however, shows that extravagance and inefficiency may 
result from the failure of a Head of a Department to carry out the neces- 
sary check upon the economical and efficient working of his Department; 
it may arise through the Head of a Department being inefficient or unduly 
extravagant. 

32. Extravagance and inefficiency in a Department may also arise 
through a Minister without the necessary training and expert knowledge 
attempting to undertake the management of that Department, or through 
a Minister disregarding or overriding the advice of his expert officers. 

33. The Commission, whilst recognising that the public and Parliament 
rightly demands that there shall he unimpaired Ministerial responsibility 
for all matters of policy and tiie avoidance of the evils of bureaucracy, also 
recognises that the public rightly demands that safeguards shall be set up 
which toII insure that all eases of unnecessary or indiscreet expenditure 
or costly working by whomsoever authorised, and notwithstanding who is 
responsible, will be brought under the notice of Parliament and the public. 
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All lEdepettdeiit Board of MaEagemeEt 

34. It seems to ns that the duty of maintaining such safeguards upon 
the economical and efficient working of the Departments should he per- 
formed by some authority quite independent of the Departments them- 
selves, and as free from the possibility of its powers of healthy criticism 
being in any way impaired or intimidated, as the Auditor-General is in 
regard to his check upon the accurate and honest accounting. 

35. This duty should be performed by a Board of Management for 
Public Services, consisting of three persons, whose appointment should be 
for a term of years, and whose retirement should be on, the principle of 
rotation to insure continuity of policy, and with eligibility of re-appoint- 
ment. The members of the Board should be partly recruited from persons 
with outside business experience. It is considered that the conditions in 
regard to the suspension or dismissal of any member of such Board for 
incapacity, incompetence, or misbehavionr, should be similar to those which 
Ripply to the Auditor-General. 

36. It should be the duty of the Board of Management for Public Services 
to devise means of measuring the economical efficiency of each and every 
Department throughout the Commonwealth, and to continually apply these 
measurements to actual performance. 

InspecfioE and Investigation Essential. 

31. The Board of Management should take steps to obtain data which 
will enable it to detect evidence of extravagant working; this data would’ 
serve the purpose of a general indicator, and point to the branch or area 
in which reductions in expenditure might he looked for. 

38. IJpon any indication of costly working, it should he immediatelty 
investigated by inspection by qualified officers for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing whether the high costs are due to unavoidable causes or to extrava- 
gance. 

39. As the general indicator may point to extravagance in the Engineer- 
ing Branch of the Postmaster-GeneraPs Department, or in the Mail Branch, 
or in the telegraph or telephone working, or in the Works and Bailways 
Department, or in the Customs or Taxation Branches, or in any of the 
various sections of the many Departments, it is obvious that the present 
system of inspection in the Public Service Commissioners Department 
which provides that all inspections and investigation work in one State- 
will be carried out by one man, is useless for tbe purpose, for the reason 
that it is not reasonable to expect one man to be expert in so many different 
branches of work. 

Employment of Technical Experts. 

40. It is necessary that there shall be attached to the staff of the Board 
of Management a small staff of technical officers expert in different classes 
of work. These officers should not only be utilised continuously for 
investigating the economical efficiency of the work in which they are 
expert in the various Departments of the different States, but should be 
utilised for the purpose of advising the Board in regard to the rates of pay 
and efficiency of officers of the Public Service in the technical grades, as 
it is impossible under the existing system for tbis work to be other than 
Si pretence.'. 
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41. xittaclied to the staff of the Board of Management there should be a 
small staff of officers expert in the science of modern office systems and 
appliances. This staff should be utilised for the purpose of overhauling 
the office work of every Department periodically in order to insure— 

(i) That the office organisation and the methods followed are efficient; 

(ii) That advantage is being taken of all modern methods and appli- 
ances which would secure more economical and efficient results; 

(iii) That the work performed justifies the number of staff employed 
and the remuneration paid to that staff; 

(iv) That the work performed is necessary, and is utilised for some 
useful purpose. 

42. Included in the members of this expert staff should be one or more 
experts in costing systems, who should be utilised for the purpose of 
introducing, where such have not already been introduced, efficient costing 
systems into those Departments, or branches of Departments, which incur 
expenditure on construction works, manufacturing, and repairs and main- 
tenance of assets, such as the Works and Railways Department, the 
Engineering Branch of the Postmaster-GeneraTs Department, NTaval Con- 
struction Branch, Ship Construction Branch, Naval Workshops, Harness, 
Small Arms, Clothing, and other Government Factories. 

43. These costing experts should be also utilised for the purpose of con- 
tinually scrutinising the cost of work carried out, with a view to bringing 
under the notice of the Board of Management evidence of costly working. 

Check Upon Eificiency: Enlisting Public Co-operation. 

44. Any method of testing the economical working of any Department 
not associated with the means for insuring that the work is also efficient 
would probably be a failure, because it is not a difficult matter to reduce 
costs at the expense of efficiency by allowing assets to deteriorate for the 
want of necessary repairs, and by failing to render a satisfactory service 
to the public in other ways. 

45. It is, therefore, necessary to provide the means of insuring that all 
assets are maintained in good working order, and the means for insuring 
that the public is continuously provided with a satisfactory service. 

46. The amount spent on the repairs and maintenance of assets gives 
some indication whether they are being starved or not ; but, in view of the 
possibility that the amount spent may have been ill-spent, it is advisable 
to have the system of costing linked up with a constant and regular 
inspection of assets and repair works upon which money is being or has 
been spent by competent officers, independent of the person whose work 
they inspect. 

Advisory Councils. 

4T. With regard to the services rendered to the public by Departments, 
such as the Postal, Telegraph, Telephone, Customs, Taxation, and Patents, 
the public should be encouraged to form Advisory Councils in each 
important town for the purpose of suggesting improvements in the services 
mentioned which might be in the public welfare, and for keeping the views 
of those outside the Departments constantly before the Departments, with 
a view to enabling the latter to best serve the people. 
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48. These Advisory Couneils should be representative of organisations 
such as the Chambers of Commerce, Chamber of Manufactures, Trades 
Hall, Friendly Societies, interested business men, and of the unorganised 
portion of the public. 

49. Any suggestion or criticism emanating from such a Council, or 
bearing its approval, should be worthy of the closest consideration by the 
Board of Management and the Heads of Departments; and in the event 
of no further action being deemed advisable, the Council should be supplied 
with the detailed reasons therefor. 

50. We think that such Councils should be associated with the Board 
of Management, rather than individual Departments, thereby forming an 
important factor in the check upon the efficiency of Departments. 

51. A Board of Management constituted in the manner we have suggested 
would continuously perform the duties that this Commission has been 
appointed to perform in a spasmodic manner, and should also be used by 
the Treasury Department to assist in the annual scrutiny of the Estimates 
of Departments before submission to Parliament, and otherwise act in 
conjunction with the Treasury Department in investigating, not only 
general questions alfecting the Public Service at large, but also specific 
matters on which expenditure is proposed. 

Salary Fixation. 

52. It should also be the duty of the Board of Management to assess 
salaries on the basis of a fair deal to all concerned, instead of the 
haphazard, unfair, and non-uniform system existing at present. 

53. This would insure to the management a better control of the stafi,. 
especially if the advantage of some system of rewarding efficiency, which 
for the most part is absent from the present system, is recognised. 

54. It is a matter of some interest that, since writing the above, a report,, 
dated 14th December, 1918, presented by the Machinery of Government 
Committee, under the Ministry of Keconstruetion in Great Britain, recom- 
mending the establishment of a Board constituted partly of persons with 
outside experience of business methods and problems, has come to hand. 

55. With such a safeguard, such purchases as those disclosed by thedSTaval 
Defence Eoyal Commission in connection with the Wireless Workshops in 
Sydney and other purchases, the potential savings in the Postmaster- 
General’s Department, the absence of control in regard to expenditure in 
the Havy Department, the unsatisfactory condition of affairs regarding' 
housing accommodation, the lack of administration in regard to Canberra,, 
etc., could not remain uninvestigated, as they do under present conditions, 
until some chance Royal Commission happens along. 

56. The Machinery of Government Committee points out that such a 
Board would be of benefit in substantially modifying the traditional atti- 
tude of antagonism between the Treasury and spending Departments, and 
the necessary attitude of the Treasury Department of inquiry and criti- 
cism. It is desirable to dissipate the tradition that all Departments have 
a natural disposition to extravagance, and that the Treasury is irrecon- 
cilably opposed to all increases of expenditure — and this can only be 
done by a systematic, comprehensive, and continuous oversight of eco- 
nomical administration of Deparl.ments by an independent and unbiassed 
authority. {Commonwealth P'uhlic Service: Economies Commission^ 1920,. 
pp, 85-8T.)' , 
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QUEENSLAND. 

Section 18 of the Public Service Act provides:— 

Board shall, as far as practicable, once in every year, make 
themselves personally acquainted with each departnient, and with the 
character of the work performed by every officer, and may for such 
purpose examine the permanent head or any officer of a department.” 

This section of the Act is practically inoperative. Even in the head 
offices, a searching' detailed inspection of the work of the office and of 
each officer is seldom, if ever, made by the chief administrative officials. 
Most of these men are busy men, and are immersed in the general work 
pertaining to the administration of their several departments. Moreover, 
within recent years, by the passing of new Acts and amendment of exist- 
ing Acts, the operations and activities of the various departments have 
been much extended and increased, and consequently the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of heads and sub-heads of departments have become corre- 
spondingly heavier. It is true that one or two of the heads make occasional 
visits to country offices, but these visits are necessarily spasmodic, hurried, 
and restricted as to scope. 

In many of the country offices the officer in charge is the servant 
of five or six departments. He may be doing work for the. Agriculture, 
Home, Justice, Lands, Mines, Treasury, and Works Departments, and 
for Commonwealth Departments. Each department is concerned only 
about its own work, and cares little for the work of the other depart- 
ments. The officer himself is responsible to each department for the 
work pertaining to that department, but he is not responsible to any one 
department for the whole of his work. Thus, each department travels 
its own road; there is a lack of co-ordination where co-ordination is pos- 
sible, of standardised methods where such methods are possible and neces- 
sary, of system where system should prevail. And these remarks apply 
in a general way to the head offices themselves. 

I am certain that the Public Service suffers through the lack of systema- 
tic and searching inspection of the work of its officers. An effective 
system of inspection should tend to obviate or, in cases in which it exists, 
assist in the removal of overlapping of various kinds ; it should prevent 
looseness and slackness, and lead to improved methods of doing work, 
to the standardisation of systems, to adjustments of under-staffing and 
over-staffing; and generally, should assist towards securing and main- 
taining efficiency and economy throughout the Service. The reports of 
the Inspectors might also be taken into consideration in the determination 
oi promotions and of salary increases. {Queensland PuUic Service Royal - 
Commission— Story: 1919, p. XLITI.) 

■‘(i) AdmiiiistratioE. 

The administration of the Public Service is provided for by ‘^The 
Public Service Act of 1922” and “The Public Service Act Amendment 
Act of 1924/’ with Orders in Council, Regulations, and Rules made 
thereunder. 

The Public Service Acts, whilst vesting the supreme control of the 
Public Service in the Governor in Council, provide for the appointment 
•of a Public Service Commissioner whose duties under those Acts include — ■ 
(a) Tbe inspection of Departments of the Public Service to ensure 
the establishment and continuance of a proper standard of 
efficiency and economy in the Public Service • 
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(b) Tile submission of reports and recommendations to tlie Governor 
in Council witli respect to — 

(i) The grouping or regrouping of sub-departments or braiieliea 
or sections controlled bj the various departments; 

(ii) The co-ordination of the work of the various departnieuts ; 

(iii) The control, reorganisation, or readjustment of any depart- 
ments or parts thereof; 

(iv) The retirement from the Public Service of any persons in 
consequence of any such reorganisation or readjustment; 

(v) Any disposition of officers and offices; 

(vi) The limitation in number of the staffs of the various depart- 
ments to actual requirements and the utilisation of those 
staffs to the best advantage; 

(vii) Any rearrangement of or improved method of carrying out 
any work; 

(viii) The improvement of the training of officers; 

(ix) Generally the more efficient administration and control of 
the Public Service; 

. {c) The submission to the Governor in Council of recommendations 

in regard to — 

(i) Appointments to the Public Service generally; creation of 
new positions; and abolition of existing positions; 

(ii) Promotions and transfers of officers; 

(iii) Ketirements of officers on account of age, ill-health or 
incompetency; and dismissals of officers; 

(iv) Classifieations, salaries, fees, and allowances; 

(v) Matters affecting discipline and general conditions of 
employment in respect of hours of duty ; leave ; overtime ; 
and a miscellany of matters affecting the control and 
supervision of the extensive and varied departments of the 
Public Service; 

(d) The making of Eegulations (with the approval of the Governor 
in Conncil) necessary or convenient for the carrying out of any 
of the provisions of the Public Service Acts or for the better 
effecting of the objects of those Acts. 

(ii) Co-ordinatiott, 

For the purpose of co-ordinating in a central authority all industrial 
matters concerning Crown employees, the Public Service Commissioner 
acts as the Agent for the Government in Industrial Court proceedings. 

The Public Service embraces all State employees except those definitely 
excluded by Acts and Orders in Conncil. Those employees who are 
excluded include some important groups, for example: Officers of Parlia- 
ment, officers and employees of the Department of Eailways, Main Eoads 
Commission, and Government Printing Office, the Police Force, employees 
of the State Mining operations, and artisans and labourers employed in 
various departments. Though the duties, responsibilities, and authority 
conferred upon the Commissioner by the Public Service Acts do not extend 
to such excluded officers and employees. Departmental Ministers from time 
to time refer to him, for opinion or recommendation, matters of an adraiii- 
istrative or industrial nature concerning them. 
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With the approval of the Honourable the Chief Secretary, certain of 
the Commissioner's powers and duties in respect of appointments, trans- 
fers, and promotions of certain classes of officers have been assigned to the 
undermentioned Permanent Heads of Departments : — 

Officer to whom Powers and Duties 
have been Delegated. 

Classes of Officers. 

Director of Education and Under Secretary, 
Department of Public Instruction. 

State School Teachers. 

Under Secretary, Department of Health and 
Home Affairs. 

Under Secretary, Treasury Department 

Prison Warders ; Attendants, Nurses,. 
Assistants and Miscelianeons Em- 
ployees at State Charitable Institu- 
tions and Hospitals. 

Boatmen, Launch Drivers, Light- 
keepers and Signalmen, Department 
of Harbours and Marine. 


Notwithstanding these delegations the Commissioner may exercise his 
powers and duties in respect of these classes of officers. {Queensland Public 
Service Commission^ 1940.) 


VICTORIA. 

ApplicatioE of Principles of Organisation. 

I consider there is insufficient responsibility placed upon officers who,, 
from their positions, might be expected to exercise such. 

In the administration of each Department of the Public Service, I, 
consider that the same principles should apply as have been outlined for 
the Service as a whole. The Head of each Department, while responsible 
to his Minister for the technical and financial methods employed in 
carrying out the policy of his Department as decided by Parliament, 
Cabinet, or the Minister, should be made responsible to the Public Service 
Commissioner for the discipline, efficiency, and economical working o£ 
his Department. ^ To enable him better to do this, he should, in matters, 
which concern his Department alone, be given greater responsibility. 

I have^ recommended that the responsibility of making promotions and 
withholding of subdivisional increments (subject to the right of appeal 
to the Commissioner), should vest in the Permanent Head. The Permanent 
Head, however, cannot efficiently control or manage his Department if 
the major portion of his time is taken up with routine work. He must 
get time to study the working of the organisation, and so be in a position 
to improve its efficiency and economy in operation. In one of the most 
successful organisations which I know of, this is strictly insisted upon 
with regard to Heads of Departments, and to a lesser degree to Hranch 
Heads, for it ^has been found that though everything may for a time 
seem to be satisfactory, there must be constant research and trial of new 
methods so that the working of the Department may be fully up to date. 

Delegation of Responsibility. 

With a view, therefore, of relieving the Head of each Department 
of some responsibilities which could undoubtedly he taken by capable 
Officers in kis Department, the adoption of the principle of delegation of 
responsibility hereinbefore recommended should be insisted upon For 
example, if the responsibilities attached to staff matters were placed upom 
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ix chief of staff, whether designated as an Assistant Head, or Chief Clerk, 
or Chief Inspector, and such Chief of Staff made directly answerable to 
the Public Service Commissioner for any failure, but not so as to remove 
such officer or staff from the control of the Permanent Head, Heads of 
Departments would be relieved from personal responsibility in such matters 
except in regard to those expressly directed by them. In such a mariner 
would much of their time be saved, enabling them to devote it to the 
proper business of their Departments. In the Income Tax Department, 
there appears to be a rather good idea put into operation in that the 
Taxation Commissioner has an able executive officer with him who can 
look after and control staff and other administrative matters, only 
referring to the Commissioner in special cases. I do not think it would 
be practicable to adopt quite the same idea in all Departments, but the 
delegation of portions of the administrative 'work to some officer is quite 
practicable in all Departments. 

In a lesser degree the same principles as have been outlined should 
apply to the Heads of Branches of Departments. 

In the subdivision of labour care must he taken that the matters are 
not carried to extremes. To give an illustration I mention that in the 
Public Works Department every architect, the engineer, the foreman car- 
penter, the mechanical engineer, the electrical engineer, and the officer 
in charge of furniture and fittings, all possess order books. This is 
admirable, as an application of the principle of subdividing the labour, 
but with each possessor of a book having authority to sign, there is the 
possibility of unauthorised ordering. Central control can, however, be 
•exercised by restricting the authority to sign. 

t)fficers too Old on Appointment to Senior Positions. 

It is my considered opinion that one of the chief reasons why 
wasteful methods are continued is because the chief administrative posts 
are, with rare exceptions, attained by officers comparatively late in their 
Departmental career. Having only a few years^ service ahead of them, 
they feel it would be futile on their part to attempt to make any change, 
as they are convinced that this can seldom be brought about except over 
a period of several years. 

If the rights to promotion of any individual were endangered by the 
adoption of a rule that appointments to specified positions in the Service 
would not be made after the age of 46 years, there would be fierce oppo- 
sition to such rule becoming operative, and every sort of argument would 
he brought forward to show that the best work of many of our great men 
was performed late in life. I do not think, however, that this could he said 
to apply generally to positions where an individual was required to retire 
at a statutory ag’e, and I am of opinion that it would ultimately be to the 
■great advantage of the Service if there were an age limit beyond which 
an officer could not be promoted to the higher positions. 

View to New Zealand Commission. 

In this connection it is interesting to read the views of the Hew 
-Zealand Public Service Hoyal Commission, which, in 1912, stated: — 

do not think that a man, no matter what his ability may be, 
should be put into the position of Head of a Department late in life. 
The retiring age has been fixed, and we think rightly fixed, at 65. If 
a man is put in as Head of a. Department at 62 or 63 years of age. 
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as some are, lie lias only a short period of service ahead of him, and;, 
while he may see a lot of work to be done to put his Department on 
proper lines, in nine cases out of ten, no matter what his ability may 
be, he will not take the trouble to reorganise things with such a 
short period of service ahead of him; whereas, if a man had a long 
period of service ahead, if he were a good man, would not mind what 
trouble he went to, and would adopt plans for the betterment of his 
Department, when he saw that he would have an opportunity of 
remaining in control to carry them out. We think that 55 should be 
fixed as a limit of age for a man taking the position of Head of a 
Department, and it would be far better if he got the position when 
ten years younger. If he did not get such a position before reaching- 
the age of 55, then he would have to do without it. When the position 
of Head of a Department becomes vacant, no one over 55 years of age* 
should be eligible for it. This would mean that a man on getting the 
responsibility of Head of a Department would feel that he had at least 
ten years’ service ahead of him, and we feel that under these circum- 
stances he would be much more likely to give the State the best 
service of which he was capable, than he would if he knew he was 
to hold his position for only a comparatively short period.” 

Recommendations: (a) Delegation of Responsibility. 

That the Public Service Commissioner take the necessary steps, 
after consultation with the Head of each Department, to arrange for the 
delegation of responsibility of Permanent Heads and Branch Heads so 
that they may have the necessary opportunities of planning for the better 
working of their Departments. (This matter may not be an easy one, for 
the habits of a life-time of having every small matter referred to them will 
not he readily got over.) 

(b) 45 years as Age Limit for new Administrative Heads of Departments. 

That a suitable amendment of the Public Service Act he made to* 
provide that during the next fifteen years the age at which officers may he 
appointed to the chief positions in the Service shall gradually dimiiSsh 
until 45 years of age be made the maximum (except in very exceptional 
circumstances) for promotion to the chief administrative posts. — {Victorian. 
Public Service, Royal Commission. Boss, 1927, pp. 74-75.) 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

In reply to a specific request (Ques. 70) as to any suggestions put 
forward by the Board during the past five years to secure economical 
administration, it was ofiicially stated: — 

^'So far as economical administration is concerned, the Board look 
to the permanent heads as those more closely in touch with the 
domestic legislation of the departments, responsible for the expendi- 
ture of the moneys voted for the administration of thmr departments, 
as well as for the efficient and economical performance of the work of' 

, the departments, and they consider that an adherence to the regula- 
tions which have been framed under the law provides adequate means 
for the full exercise of measures which should culminate in efficiency 
and economy.” 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the responsibility for economy in 
the Public Service rests with the Public Service Board itself. 
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It is clear that the permanent head (or Under-Secretary) of each depart- 
ment has been made responsible by regulation to the Public Service Board 
for the “efficiency and economic administration of his department/’ but 
it is equally clear that the Board takes no effective measures to secure a 
proper account of the stewardship of such permanent head, nor even to 
criticise to any valuable purpose the meagre reports furnished under 
Eegulation 34. 

As a matter of fact, each department runs practically more or less on 
its own, without supervision and without check in respect to its adminis- 
tration expenses. The permanent head has been made responsible to the 
Board, but apparently the Board has sought to evade the responsibilities 
imposed by section 9 by the mere relegation of such responsibility to the 
permanent head, oblivious of the fact that statutory duties cannot be 
relinciuished by transfer. The permanent head might certainly be very 
properly made responsible to the Board, but the Board is not thereby 
relieved of its own obligations. 

Such handing over of responsibility to the permanent head was not 
■contemplated in the Public Service Act, nor in the regulations framed by 
the first Public Service Board. Section 9 provides that the Public Service 
Board may examine the permanent head of any department for the purpose 
of securing efficiency and economy, while section 52 gives the Minister or 
permanent head power to refer any proposal for economy or efficiency to 
the Board for consideration and action. 

The existing practice under which the Board takes absolutely no 
-cognisance of the administrative cost of a department is in direct contrast 
to the first Public Service Board, which “undertook an inquiry as to the 
imanner in which the contingencies of the departments have been expended,’^ 
.and reported to Parliament (see p. xiv) : 

“The field opened for the Board in this regard is a very extensive 
one, and though no definite sum can be named as to what they hope 
to save, the Board does not think they will be very far out in promising 
a substantial saving to the revenue from the contingent votes of 
various departments.’’ 

Subsequent Boards — and certainly the present Board — appear to have 
•washed their hands of all responsibility for economical administration, 
"Unless matters are raised specifically from outside for their consideration. 

In addition to the responsibility for efficient and economical working. 
Section 9 (sub-section 2) specifically places the duty upon the Board of 
rseeing that departments are not understaffed or overstaffed, power being 
given to transfer officers from department to department, or when such 
fofficers cannot be usefully and profitably employed in any department that 
their services shall be dispensed with. This sub-section was obviously put 
into the. Act to give the Board power to prevent any recurrence of the 
nverstaffing of departments which led to the Eoyal Commission of 1895. 

This power was availed of to a very large extent by the first Public 
■Service Board. 

A tradition exists throughout the Public Service that heads of rooms, 
heads of branches, and heads of departments accumulate staff wherever 
possible, and that heads of rooms value their positions according to the 
number of officers they can respectively gather round them. Even where 
a position becomes vacant and is then abolished, instead of the depart- 
mental estimates being reduced by the amount of the salary saved, it 
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appears to be a practice to retain the salary upon the total estimates^, 
distributing* the sum thus available in increases to remaining members ot 
the staff. I do not here wish to infer that thereby remaining members 
of the staff are in every instance overpaid, but to indicate distinctly 
the wrongness of the system. 

Year after year salaries axe voted on the estimates for ^ vacant posi- 
tions,^’ and examination of the Public Service List would almost indicate 
that departments are invariably in a chronic state of understaffed condi- 
tion. Yet the work of the department concerned appears to be carried 
on smoothly without such vacancies being filled. It has been regarded 
as no one’s duty to remove the amounts from the estimates. (N .S.W. Public 
Service Royal Commission. Allard^ 1918, pp. XXI-XXXII ,) 

THE COMMONWEALTH. 

These are the cardinal principles of Public Service management, and: 
eileiency of administration is impossible without thorough organization 
and the exercise of sound economy. I have already discussed at some 
length the principles of individual efficiency as recognised by the framers 
of the Public Service Act; but apart from this phase of the question it 
is necessary to consider efficiency of service from the standpoint of' 
responsibility. A w^ell-known writer has trenchantly remarked, in dealing: 
with the Public Service of Great Britain: ^^Every State Servant should 
have his duties thoroughly defined, and should know exactly what is 
required of him. A definite chain of responsibility is necessary from top^ 
to bottom. What is every one’s business is no one’s business, and the 
extent to which responsibility evaporates in the confusion into which the- 
Public Service has been allowed to sink is the price paid for allowing 
the business of the nation to be done on principles that are not business- 
like.” Experience bas proved that in our Commonwealth Departments,, 
officers are prone to evade responsibility, not always because of lack of 
knowledge or ability, but merely in pursuance of an effete system which 
demanded that final decisions in all matters, whether of policy or of 
routine management, must fiow from the fountain-head. Efficiency of 
administration demands a full exercise of responsibility, and a true decen- 
tralisation of departmental activity mnst extend even to the officer in- 
charge of the smallest branch, who should be prepared to discharge the- 
functions of his position with a thorough knowledge of his powers and 
with a due sense of the importance of his trust. Without such a system,, 
there can be no training of the future heads of Departments, for the 
timorous officer who hesitates to accept responsibility in a subordinate 
position is not likely to develop those atrributes which serve to make- 
a successful permanent head. Efficiency of administration also involves- 
vigilant and active control in every branch of a Department. It is not 
sufficient that heads of branches should be endowed with qualifications-. 
for the performance of their own immediate duties; they must be skilled 
ill the management of men, and possess sound judgment and powers of 
discrimination, and, while dispensing justice and fairness to their subord- 
■mates, must set an example of unswerving discipline and loyalty to their 
superior officers. Further, they must realize that failure to studj the- 
iuterests of departmental management by exacting efficient and reason- 
able service from those under their supervision involves an admission 
that they are drawing remuneration from the Government for which tlie.w 
are rendering an inadequate return. 
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Thought aud Action. 

The proper organization of our great public Departments demands the 
highest qualities in the administration of those Departments, The Chief 
Officer who secludes himself in his office, buried in departmental papers 
of a routine character, occupying his time in the signing and initialling 
of unimportant documents, is a survival of the traditional Civil Service, 
which it is to be hoped will speedily be relegated to the limbo of forgotten 
things. Heads of Departments require to free themselves from routine 
work of every description ; their functions are administrative, and the 
efficient performance of their important duties should allow no time for 
those of a purely routine nature, which their subordinates are paid to carry 
out. The primary necessity in successful organisation is to keep closely 
in touch with every section of departmental management, to observe critic- 
ally all that is happening, to be ready with advice and suggestions for 
improved working, to gain and retain the confidence and loyal co-opera- 
tion of every branch head, and generally to exercise such supervision as 
to insure the highest efficiency and the greatest economy consistent with 
•efficiency. 

Considerable stress is laid upon the importance of effective organisation 
of Government Departments by a recognised authority on Public Service 
•questions, Sir Arthur Helps, who, in his essay, Thoughts upon Govern- 
mient, says: — ^^Amongst the talents imperatively required for the service 
•of Government, first and foremost is the talent of organisation. This 
talent, in its various degrees, is wanted for all kinds of government — 
from the government of a family to that of an empire. In its highest 
•degree it is exceedingly rare. . . . For consider what a rare combination 
of qualities must exist in any person who is to show forth great skill in 
organisation. He must have the imaginative faculty developed in equal 
proportion with the practical faculty. He has, at the same time, to be 
■apprehensive and courageous; fond of details and keen in discerning 
principles; a subtle observer of his fellow-men, who withal does not permit 
his subtlety of observation to lead him away from the sure conclusion 
that men chiefly act upon the most commonplace and ordinary motives. 
He must look far forward, and must be thoroughly aware that men are 
wery trying and provoking beings; and that, in any long course of action 
which he may design for them, they will be sure to do something which 
it was intended they should not do, or to omit doing something which 
it was intended they should do. Again, and this is perhaps the rarest 
•combination of all, he who has to become a skilful organiser must be 
familiar with the state of facts he has to work upon, and yet keep him- 
:self free from that dangerous inadvertence, and that easy contentment 
with the customary mode of doing things, both of which evils naturally 
belong to this familiarity.” 

Rewarding Initiative. 

Economy of administration does not necessarily involve under-payment 
for services rendered, or an undue limitation of the staffs requisite for 
the transaction of the country’s business; on the contrary, the truest 
•economy is generally achieved by granting liberal remuneration to officers 
•comprising the rank and file of a Public Service, as well as to those in 
important positions of responsibility. This principle has been kept clearly 
in view in the organisation and classification of the Federal Service. As 
-Arnold White points out in his Efficiency and E man 

rehould be fairly remunerated for his labour, and should be, as far as the 
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State can make him, a cheerful and contented servant. A discontented 
man makes a bad servant of the State, for his mind is fixed on grievances 
when it should be concentrated on the nation's business." 

While the remuneration granted by the Commonwealth should be liberal 
and in keeping with the highest value of the work performed by its 
officers, it is the bounden duty of every public servant, no matter what his 
position, to recognise the vital necessity for exercising a wise and proper 
economy in all matters afiecting the expenditure of Government moneys.. 
The adoption of business-like methods, and the exercise of powers of dis- 
crimination and foresight, will do much in the direction of establishing 
a true economy of administration. Officers, therefore, require to be per- 
petually on the alert to detect evidences of extravagance or wastefulness,, 
and to counteract such tendencies hy the adoption of proper methods of 
economical management. The competent administrator will be keen to 
point out the possibilities of limiting expenditure and safeguarding the 
public finances. ^ I am convinced that throughout our Departments 
considerable savings on the contingencies votes could be efiected by 
observance of reasonable economy, and in this direction heads of branches 
should vie with^ each other in an effort to insure the management of their 
respective sections under improved conditions. With proper checks 
against unreasonable payments hy way of allowance to officers, careful 
oversight and scrutiny in connection with the supply and use of stationery 
an stores, prevention of abuses in relation to absences of officers from 
auty and strict supervision of temporary employment, the cost of govern- 
men con d be lar^ly reduced These are all matters which should engage- 
e ^tention of officers who_ have been selected to administer and control 
the Departments of Public Service. (°) 

The Influence of the Official. 

Q^ote a few pregnant words from an address delivered by 
of Customs (Mr. Nicholas Loekyer, 
i; 2 “T Commonwealth Central Staffs Associa- 

Tipw ' Sprvioo ^ yoi^ we hold a unique position in haTing an entirely 

o mSA W ^ If ® hands 

are^ associated with the birth of a nation, and many 

but wid unqpfhl ” achieve a distinguished position,, 

L ““h in some original and valnable 

termed a silent Service! in S wor'^r-^d' appropriately 

limelight, and out of the glare of Jhlll Tif ^71 away from the 

ment or discouragement on that amount T 

j: x-L > 1- n account, since it must or should be so. It 

IS one of the indispensable conditions of faithful and efficient service.”’ 

(Commonwealth Pulhc Service Oomndsdoner, 1910 , pp. 77 - 79 .) 

„ . _ „ SOUTH WALES. 

Varying Tradifaons. 

Several remarkable parallels mciTr j • . . , 

Service conditions as tLy existed Lr -? ‘'f Public- 

and the time of the present Sad r • ® Commission of 1895 , 

much the same as to the over-mannin^T+T'q ‘ r ’s 

patronage is still alleged to exist- temL^^S* “'I °fher- 

thousands : while it is a general officers are numbered m their 

greater effici ency and better economTtL^thtuf 


('’) See a]-o chap. VITT. 
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^ first Public Service Board met with a very large measure of success 
^^ecause of tlieir fearlessness and tliorouglniess.* Their methods were 
^iteOroiis almost to the point of rnthlessness^ but they were eifectuai in. 

problems the Board was called upon to face in such 
^ abolition of political patronage, the elimination of the 

^ j the reduction of the Service to the limits required for efficiency, 
estruction of the fetish of seniority, and the selection of competent 
SerV^^ training and advancement to the important positions in the 


A t apx>ear to be the slightest doubt that the Public Service 

G oi 1895 contemplated a continuous and close supervision of the Public 
iiot^^^? ^ Board specially selected for individual capacity. It was 
^ ^natter of re-organising the Service and putting an end to con- 
1 ions that had made of it a public scandal; but it was the expressed 
^unction of the Public Service Board so to administer the Service that 
P Tr should not recur. It was only to be expected that the 

Service of a young and rapidly developing country — the social 
egis ation of which had a direct trend towards Government control of 
^<^tivities — would expand; and the obligation was put upon the 
^oard by the Public Service Act of ensuring that such expansion should 
f consistent with the requirements of the State, having constantly in 
m^th effected by the adoption of improving business 


■o been several changes in the personnel of the Public Service 

1895, but, as far as I have been able to ascertain, members 
poard appointed since the first Board retired, though men of marked 
istinction in the Service, have apparently been content with treading a 
1^^'^Ji'way of administration without setting about the cutting-down 
down of the rank weeds that beset them on either side — 
veed^ swept away by the first Public Service Board, but always cropping 
lip. ouch weeds seem to be inevitably incidental to a civil service, impos- 
si le of permanent eradication, but yet capable of being kept under by 
constant vigilance and action. ]^ew South Wales Public Service, Boyal 
Commission, Allard, 1918, p. Z 7,) 

The Purpose of the Public Semce Act 

(1) Has the Public Service Act fulfilled the intentions and purposes 
for which it was created? 

(2) Has it failed to secure the efficient and economical administra- 
tion of the Public Service? If it has failed, is such failure attri- 
fiiHable to defects in the Act, or to lax and incompetent adminis- 
f^‘ation of the Act? 

The^ very term ^Tublic Service” of recent years appears to convey to 
the minds of both officers and the public a reference to the staffi, rather* 
^ ^^Serviee to the public.” It is desirable to emphasise that the 
^ ^hneans” to the *^end,” which is efficient service to the 

public. Certainly a means to be handled fairly and considerately, hut 
not in such manner that efficient and economical service to the public shall 
thereby be prejudiced or sacrificed. 

hTote the different eireumstanees, e.g., fa) the principle of public service- 
management was new; Hi) the political party system had not assumed existing- 
ajignment; (c.) the rmblie service had no staffi organisations to be consulted ow 

eoneibated. (F.a.B.) 
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It cannot be too clearly laid down that officers of the Public Service 
are servants of the public, and as such have obligations beyond securing 
promotion, greater remuneration, more acceptable working conditions, and 
further privileges. The well-known story of a north of England farmer 
who visited H.M.S. Victory and instructed the officer of the watch to 
inform Lord Nelson that one of the “owners’’ had come aboard, might 
well be considered by some officers of the Public Service. 

There was a tendency on the part of many witnesses to look wdth one 
eye, and that one biassed, upon all matters pertaining to the Public Ser- 
vice, vision being narrowed to the effect any alteration in existing con- 
ditions might have upon the “vested rights” of the officer. 

The Act and its Administration. 

Section 9 of the 1902 Act sets out the general powers and duties of the 
Board. It is therein laid down that : — 

^'As often as necessary to carry out the directions and provisions of 
this Act, and ensure the establishment and continuance of a proper 
standard of efficiency and economy in the Public Service, the Board 
shall, as far as possible, personally inspect each department, and inves- 
tigate the character of the work performed by every officer therein, 
and the efficiency, economy, and general work of such departments, 
both separately and in its relation to other departments, and may 
for such purposes examine the permanent head of such department, 
and such other witnesses as may appear to the Board to be necessary.” 

This section is practically the keystone of the Public Service Act, re- 
•<iuiring that a proper standard of efficiency and economy in the Public 
Service should not only be established, but continued. 

The question arises as to what the terms efficiency and economy involve 
within the meaning of this Section. There is a tendency on the part of 
many to confuse what should be considered as two very distinct matters, 
viz. : — 

(a) The economy of the Government’s public policy and activities; 
and 

(b) The economy of the Service appointed to carry out such public 
policy and activities. 

In respect to (a), the Public Service Board would have no voice or 
control, but in (b) its control as to efficiency and economy should be 
complete, and its recommendations thereupon the last word in staff 
administration. 

Policy and Administration. 

The principle involved may be illustrated by an extreme case. If the 
Government, as a public policy, or as the result of legislative enactment, 
were committed to the establishment of a harrow market for meat, fruit, 
and vegetables along Macquarie Street, the Board would have no voice 
or power to criticise such a policy^ nor to hinder or prevent it, but the 
Board would be charged^ — 

(1) With the duty of providing the most expert management and staff 
procurable for the venture at proper remuneration; 

(2) With seeing that the market was conducted in the most efficient 
and economical manner possible ; and 
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(3) That ill the relations of the market with, say, the abattoirs and. 
the Agrienltural . Department there was no overlapping, but that 
efBcient and economic co-ordination was operating to the fnli. 

It was a specific direction to the Board to make personal inspection in 
each department, and to investigate not only the character of the work 
performed by each officer, but the efficiency, economy, and general working- 
of each department, in both its internal administration and its relation 
to the rest of the Public Service. 

The powers and duties of the Board under Section 9 have not been 
varied or modified in any way by subsequent Acts affecting the Public 
Service; and it stands clear and unanswerable that the Public Service 
Board is the body responsible for the efficient and economical running of 
the several departments of the Service as much now as ever it was. 

Persanal Investigaiioiis Iinpossible. 

It was claimed on behalf of the Board, and maintained by other 
witnesses, that it was impossible for three members to carry out the duties 
of personal inspection. In an official statement (see Q. 46) it was stated: 

^The Board has been much concerned with their inability, on 
account of the stress of their other duties, to find the time to personally 
inspect the departments, and this inability has existed since practically 
the passing of the 1895 Public Service Act. For many years the Board 
had employed upon work of an investigational character specially 
chosen officers to undertake the personal inspection of departments 
with a view to their being advised first-hand as to the features which 
are set forth in Section 9, and in order to make better provision for 
this, some five and a half years ago they appointed a special investiga- 
tion officer. They have since made an additional appointment in this 
regard, and, but for the financial situation which, has arisen on account 
of the war, they contemplated a further extension of the investiga-- 
tional work.” 

After pointing out that “the determination of salaries and consequential 
duties of investigation” were placed in the hands of Departmental Boards 
by the 1910 Act, and that one member of the Public Service Board was 
on each of such Departmental Boards, the statement goes on 

“Although membership of Departmental Boards has had the effect- 
of bringing the Board members individually into closer touch with 
various phases of the work of each department, it has, by reason of the 
largely increased duties thus involved, more than ever prevented them 
as a Board from giving that close attention and consideration to the 
investigation of the various departments which they feel the interests 
of efficiency demand.” 

However, it is not a correct interpretation of the 1910 Act to place 
“duties of investigation” upon Departmental Boards. It is perfectly clear 
that the Act of 1910 did not release the Public Service Board from the 
obligation imposed by Section 9 of the 1902 Act of personally inspecting 
each department, and investigating the character of the work performed. 

The Secretary of the Public Service Board admitted that “for some 
years past there has been no personal inspection of the departments by 
members of the Board.” (New South Wales Royal Commission. Allard,.. 
1918, pp. ZZI-AZIT.>^^ ^ ^ ^ 
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JuteElions defeated by Lax Administratiaa, 

The answers to the questions in the previous section must be 

(1) That the operation of the Act has not fulfilled the intentions and 
purposes for which it was ci’eated. 

(2) (a) That though at first the Act secured efficient^ and economical 

administration of the Public Service, it has since failed. 

(b) That though certain amendments, which will be indicated 
later, are desirable, broadly speaking the Public Service Act, 
properly administered, should ensure efficient and economical 
administration of the Public Service. 

(c) That failure to secure such efficient and economical adminis- 
tration is attributable, not to defects in the Act, but to las: 
and incompetent administration. 

The questions thus arise — 

(1) As to whether members of the Board, collectively or individually, 
have proved themselves capable for, and sensible of, their duties 
and responsibilities, and 

(2) Whether they have endeavoured to the best of their powers to 
perform and exercise them. 

It is my opinion that, while the first Board took effective steps to 
u-establish ^^a proper standard of efficiency and economy in the Public 
Service,’’ in later years other Boards, including the Board as at present 
constituted, have failed to exercise their full powers in this respect, or 
even to ensure a continuance of the standard established by the first 
Board, in that they have not carried out personal inspections of each 
department and consequent investigation into ^The character of the work 
.performed by every officer therein”; and have not systematically inquired 
into /The efficiency, economy, and general working of” departments. 
Further, they have failed to realise their responsibilities in respect to the 
•duties imposed upon them under the Act, and have failed to ascertain 
whether responsibilities delegated to permanent heads of departments have 
been properly fulfilled. They have not enforced in full their own regula- 
tions. And they have failed to show a necessary initiative in adapting 
.modern business methods and requirements to the conditions of the Public 
Service. 

Instead of keeping a living, forceful interest to efficiency and economy 
operating continuously throughout the Service, the Board has drifted 
-along in the uncontrolled current of Service affairs, twisted from time to 
time in the eddies of expediency. 

^ .j;. * 

Having in view the need for full efficiency in the Public Service, and 
the urgent necessity for more adequate direction and control, I am forced 
to the conclusion that I must unhesitatingly recommend — 

^ That the term of office in respect of all three members of the Public 
Service Board be determined forthwith upon such grants as the 
Government may think just; 

That a new Board, constituted as hereinafter suggested, be brought 
into immediate existence; and. 

That in the best interests of the public and of the staff it should 
be beyond all question that no individual member of the i^resent 
Board shall be appointed to the proposed new Board, (“) 


(®) See chap. 11. 
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Let it, liowever, be strong-ly emphasised that throughout the evidence 
taken at the inquiry and during my personal investigations no semblance 
■of suspicion was cast upon the personal probity of members of the Public 
Service Board. Each member has had a long and honourable career in 
the Public Service of the State, and my recommendations are based wholly 
upon the grounds stated. {New South Wales Public Service Royal Com-- 
mission: Allard^ 1918, pp. XLII-XLIII.) 

V. INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS. 

Powers of Board and of Manager, 

Managers of the State Industrial Undertakings are unanimous in their 
'Contention that they should have more complete control of their staffs, 
including temporary clerks and other office workers, as well as foremen 
.and timekeepers, than under present regulations they appear to have; that 
they should have the power of appointment and dismissal, and to increase 
rates of pay in certain cases. 

It is claimed on behalf of the managers that when the Public Service 
xict was passed, it was not in contemplation to carry on State Industrial 
Undertakings in competition with private concerns; that the provisions 
for governing the Public Service generally are not applicable to competi- 
tive business ventures; that all employees should be on terms of service 
-similar to those in the employ of rival businesses; and that the classifica- 
tion of employment as ^^permanent,” ^^temporary,’’ and ^^casual,” as these 
•expressions are understood in the Public Service, should be eliminated. 

It was particularly urged that authority to deal with salaries was 
most necessary, as at times prompt recognition of worth was the deciding 
factor as to the retention or loss of capable and experienced service. 

Within certain limits there is much in favour of the managers’ con- 
tentions in this regard. The employees of the business undertakings 
are in a different category altogether to the purely departmental officer. 
The former is acquiring training and experience which may render his 
services of value to other employers, and he can look to advancement 
on his merits within the class of trade or business in which he is engaged ; 
but the latter has not this advantage, as for the most part his duties 
■do not lead to an equipment of qualifications for which there is much 
■demand outside the Civil Service. 

Managers to Hire and Fire. 

Managers of business undertakings should have authority to engage 
•and dismiss all their labour, both at the works and the office, with the 
■exception of the secretary and/or accountant; and to fix rates of pay up 
to £7 per week, but that they should report all action in this respect 
immediately to the Minister through the Under-Secretary and the Chief 
Accountant and also to the Public Service Board; the Public Service 
■Board’s right to make inquiry into any action not to be abrogated in any 
way; though it is contemplated that such would not be made unduly so 
as to harass a manager in the exercise of his control. 

Employees so engaged by managers should not be classified under the 
Public Service Act for the purposes of their terms of service in the 
respective undertakings, but should be regarded as employees of such 

O See also chap. XXIII, 
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business undertaking alonej as if it were a private concern. They might, 
however, be granted as a concession, permission to sit for suitable exami- 
nations to become eligible for transfer to a Department and entrance 
to the full Public Service, upon opportunity arising, if they should so 
desire. 

Tlie foregoing recommendation, as well as those in respect to the 
authority of a manager to purchase goods freely for purposes of naanu- 
facture and/or trading, are based upon the assumption that the Under- 
takings will be really husiness undertakings, subject to business competi- 
tion, business conditions, and the test in the result of the profit and loss 
account. 

Remuneration of the Manager. 

This brings one to the question of the remuneration of the managers 
of the respective Undertakings. It is noted that some receive, and others 
are about to receive, a salary, with the addition of a small commission on 
the net profit, while others are in the receipt of a salary alone. 

The principle of paying a commission on net profits to a business 
manager is an excellent one, beyond even the reasons already stated 
above in regard to a bonus to the employees. It gives a live interest in 
efficient organisation, in economy in the expenses, and a keenness in 
purchases and sales. The manager, too, is concerned in and responsible 
for — with but minor exceptions — all expenses of administration. There- 
fore the objections raised against the principle in respect to giving 
employees generally an interest in the net profits are greatly modified. 
But there are objections. 

Several of the State Undertakings were initiated for the purpose of 
counteracting the effect of combines or alleged combines in preventing 
or tending to prevent the exploitation of the Government and the private: 
consumer by unduly high prices, while, at the same time, the State Under- 
takings were expected also to show a profit on their transactions. It has- 
already been shown that the State Brickworks and the State Monier Pipe 
Works have sold to Departments at prices lower than those of private, 
enterprise, and have made substantial profits to boot. 

If, then, the State Undertakings were urgently called for, or were 
necessary to keep prices and profits at a reasonable figure, it would appear 
as decidedly incongruous for the State to offer a premium to its managers 
to increase and maintain the prices of their commodities at the highest 
figure consistent with the securing of business, and worse still if the* 
business obtained from Government Departments were not the subject 
of competition. 

Were the Undertakings established with a view to securing business 
and profits only, I would endorse the principle of giving managers a share 
in results. In the circumstances I cannot. 

While a direct and cash interest in profits is an undoubted incentive 
to keenness in management, it by no means follows that all incentive is. 
lost where the reward is not immediately dependent upon results. Good 
results will have their effect ultimately upon salaries, and, besides, there 
IS the pride in their work and the success of their undertakings, which 

any good manager who is worth his salt will possess, operating all the 
time. 
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I am of opinion, after careful consideration of all the factors, that 
Managers of State Industrial Undertakings should be remunerated by 
fixed salary, at rates commensurate with the qualifications requisite for 
-each, the responsibilities entailed, and the volume of the transactions- 
The general success of their respective undertakings should be judged 
on the twofold results — that of net profit made in conjunction with the 
moderation of their prices as compared with the open market. (New 
South Wales Public Service^ Royal Commission: Public Worhs Depaft- 
ment. Allard^ 1919, pp. Y4-Y5.) 

Tests of Efficiency and Economy — ^The Balance-sheet 

The measure of the efficiency and economy of a manufacturing under- 
taking run by private enterprise is to be found in the main in the manu- 
facturing, trading and profit and loss accounts, provided, as generally is 
the ease, that it is an undertaking subjected to the checking and con- 
trolling influence of competition. Sometimes a measure may be aflected 
by a comparison of ‘the cost of its article or of its completed job witk 
those of competitors. 

It has not been possible to apply the first tests to the general work 
<of the Walsh Island Dockyard, for reasons that full commercial accounts 
have not been available, that in respect of a large amount of the work 
carried out out there has been no competition, and that it has not been 
necessary as a policy for the Dockyard to show a profit upon its transaction. 

Most of the large bridge orders executed by the Dockyard were placed 
with them direct, without opportunity being afforded to outside con- 
tractors to submit tenders; orders for dredge, tug and trawler construc- 
tion, and for overhauls and repairs to same have been similarly placed. 
But some few cases have come under notice which have permitted of 
inquiry and comparison, and to which I now refer. 

The policy of laying down a bridge yard and plant at considerable cost 
for the purpose of building steel bridges of large and small dimensions 
for railways and roads was entered upon, according to a statement of 
Mr. T. B. Cooper, to check a constantly increasing price tendered by con- 
tractors in this class of work. hTo evidence is available to show that 
isuch increase in price had occurred; but it was stated that it was ^felt” 
by the Department to be the case. Mr. Cutler, in his evidence, also states 
that : — 

“The position before we started to construct bridges at Walsh 
Island during Mr. Griffith’s time had become very acute. The local 
prices were very high, and action had been taken to import or call 
for tenders for bridges in America and England. It was felt by the 
Department that prices were unduly high, and no doubt that was 
one of the factors — probably the main factor — that made Mr, Griffith 
think it advisable to take up the construction of bridges. Before 
that they had been constructed by private firms .” — (New South Wales 
Public Service Royal Commission — Public Worhs Department, Allard— 
1919, p. 29.) 
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CHAPTER IV. 

RECRUITMENT. 

When readiBg tlie documents in tMs ciiapter, students may find that tlie^ 

following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised: — 

QUESTIOI^S. 

1. Should recruitment to all divisions of the Public Service be by com- 
petitive examination? What is the place, if any, of patronage in a 
recruitment policy? 

2. Does competitive examination imply a written test? 

3. Should recruitment be to the lowest position in each division? 

4. Does such a policy make adequate provision for the administrative 
work of the Public Service? 

6. Is there anything in the contention that if you wish to obtain a 
Director you must train him to be a Director from the beginning? 

6. What is the case for a separate system of recruitment for the higher 
division? 

7. Does the fact that the State offers opportunities for* the more brilliant 
school pupils to obtain a Dniversity education suggest that special 
provision should be made for recruiting University graduates? 

8. Should the State seek Fniversity graduates, as such, or because of 
their qualifications? 

9. What kind of University training is most appropriate for a public- 
servant ? 

10. What is the effect upon the public service of stopping the general 
system of junior recruitment? 

11. Is it possible, or desirable, to have a single recruiting authority for 
all the public services of Australia, both Common wealth and States? 

12. Ought there to be a common recruitment policy for ordinary govern- 
ment offices and for statutory corporations such as the Banks and 
Broadcasting Commission? 


The. Competitive System.* ■ 

Seven years^ experience has confirmed the Board in the opinion that 
the system of competitive examinations laid down in the Act is the only 
approximately satisfactory method of selecting men for appointment in 
the State Service. The system is, of course, not free from imperfections. 
Many of the objections urged against it originate in the natural dis- 
appointment of unsuccessful competitors, and may be dismissed without 
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comment; occasioiiaily, however, more valid objections are raised by men 
whose opinion is entitled to respect. It is frequently pointed out, for 
instance, that inexperienced youths, fresh from school or college, may 
easily beat, in examination work, much abler men who have lost touch 
with the scholastic side of their profession. There would, no doubt, be 
a large amount of truth in such a statement if it had reference to pro- 
fessions in which there are recognised qualifications, degrees, or diplomas. 
In such cases, however, the Board have usually held that the examination 
should be of a wholly practical nature, the diploma giving a legal right to 
practise a profession being accepted as sufficient indication that its holder 
is qualified and therefore eligible for consideration. In other cases 
Avhere there is no recognised diploma, it becomes absolutely necessary to 
investigate the scientific or professional knowledge of candidates as well 
as their apparent practical skill. Now it is well known that among 
^‘practical” men in British communities there is considerable distrust of 
those who have received the more rigorous theoretical training which 
modern conditions require. This tendency, which is not noticeable in 
Germany or America, or indeed in any country where industrialism and 
science have been put in harmony with each other, indicates, it is to be 
hoped, only a temporary phase. The Board, in examination of the kind 
to which they are now referring, regard the “theoretical” portion as essen- 
tially practical, and also as being a better test of competency than lab- 
oratory or workshop tests, which are of little value unless spread over a 
very long period. 

The Board have every reason to be satisfied with the results of the 
Competitive Examination system. It may not always have picked out 
for appointment the ideally best man, but it has nevertheless added a 
number of highly competent recruits to the Service. Speaking generally, 
experience amply justifies selections based on educational attainments and 
character. Cadets and junior clerks when put in competition with older 
officers who have not had. their advantages, have, in most cases, clearly 
shown their superiority. The competitive system, in fact, by’ insisting 
upon a high order of qualifications, is gradually but surely changing the 
whole character of the Service. {Wew South Wules Public Service Board, 
1903, p, 20.) 

L HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

Australia. 

In all advanced Public Service legislation, a system of appointment 
by competitive examination finds prominent place. It would be difficult 
to point to any legislation of the latter part of the last century from which 
an examination system is completely absent — a system that is being rapidly 
adopted by all large public institutions requiring an intelligent and 
efficient administration, where, as usually happens, the supply of appli- 
cants is in excess of the demand, and where the possession of an educated 
and intelligent staff contributes so materially to their commercial success. 
In the absence of restrictive legislation, positions in the Civil Service 
are at the free disposal of the Ministers of the Crown, and subject to no 
qualifying tests. But with the rapid advancement of democracy, and the 
growth of popular control over State affairs, this Ministerial prerogative 
has become, in most British communities, rapidly and effectively abridged. 
The palpable defects of the old system were alone sufficient to justify its 
abolition.O 

0) cf. Parker, R, S., *‘PiTblic Service Recruitment in Australia, M, IT. Press 1942. 
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Wiien offices were in the gift of a political head, appointments were 
often made without any proper knowledge of the fitness of the applicant, 
and merely on the recommendation of some influential person, desirous, 
not of supplying the public with a useful officer, but of making competent 
provision for a friend. 


England. 

Although in certain departments of the Imperial Civil Service tests 
of competency were occasionally applied at the sole discretion of those 
in whom the gift of office lay, no prescribed or compulsory system of 
examination obtained in England prior to 1855, when, as the result of 
a report by Sir Stafford hTorthcote and Sir Charles Trevelyan, an Order- 
iivCouncil, reciting the expediency of making provision ^ffor testing, 
according to fixed rules, the qualifications of young men who may from 
time to time be proposed to be appointed to the junior situations in Her 
Majesty^s Civil establishments’^ was issued on the 21st May, 1855, appoint- 
ing Examination Commissioners, and directing that tests of fitness should 
be insisted on as regards the junior positions of the Civil Service, and 
that such tests should be applied under the Commissioners’ authority. 


In the earlier years of the Commission its proceedings were almost 
exclusively concerned with the examination of candidates nominated singly 
to single positions, the only question to be decided being whether a can- 
didate did or did not reach a minimum standard of competency, there 
being no rule prescribing competitive examinations. It was not till 1859 
that the experiment of absolutely open competition was tried, when, at 
the instance of Lord Derby, 339 candidates who had offered themselves, 
in response to public advertisement, were examined for eight writerships 
in the India Office. The advantages of open competition were there- 
after formally recognised by a Select Committee of the House of Commons 
wffiich sat in 1860. The general application of the principle of open 
competition to the Home Civil Service, however, dates only from an Order- 
in-Council of 4th June, 1870, which laid it down as to certain specified 
departments, comprising the bulk of the service, that open competition 
for clerkships and similar situations, instead of being, as before, per- 
missible at the discretion of departmental heads, should thenceforth 
be the rule unless expressly excluded. Erom that date to the present 
time the field of open competition has been continually extending, and 
it now includes several departments which, though not necessarily subject 
to the rule, have thought fit voluntarily to accept it. 

T^ principle of appointing by competitive examination has obtained in 
the Civil Service of the United States since 1883, and is also one of the 
most highly important factors in connection with the India Civil Service. 


Victoria. 

The Civil Service Act of 1862 provided that candidates for admission 
o e ordinary or professional division should pass such examination, but 
without competition, as the Governor-in-Council might direct The 
examination prescribed, known as the Civil Service Examination, was 
conducted under the authority of the Melbourne University, and comprised 

any other two of the 

- 3 s prescribed for Matriculation. It was merely a qualifying examina- 

of officers still remained practically as the 
all persons whose duties were of a mechanical 
or unskilled eharacter did not belong to either of the above-named divisions. 
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no examination was in their case necessary, with the result that the 
majority of the Yictorian civil servants appointed prior to 1883 entered 
the Public Service without passing any qualifying test. 

The Public Service Act of 1883, however, which recited the expediency 
and desirability of abolishing all patronage with respect to appointments 
and promotions in the Public Service, and of establishing a just and 
equitable system in lieu thereof which would enable all persons who 
qualified themselves in that behalf to enter the Service without favour or 
recommendation other than that of their own merits and fitness, intro- 
duced a system of competitive examination for entrance to the lower 
classes of the clerical and to the non-clerical division, and a qualifying 
examination for promotion from the lower to the higher classes of the 
clerical division. 

Since 1883, therefore, all candidates appointed to those divisions of the 
Service were selected under a system of competitive examination, with 
the exception of labourers, telegraph messengers, and one or two other 
classes who, by virtue of Section 40 of the 1883 Act, were exempted by 
the Board from examination. 

New South Wales. 

Except in the Professional Branch of the Lands Department and one 
or two other cases, where entrance by competitive examination obtained 
as far back as ISY?, a system of examination for admission to the Civil 
Service was first introduced by the Civil Service Act of 1884; but it 
was not competitive. It provided that every candidate for admission 
should accompany with his application a certificate of having passed the 
University Civil Service Examination or other examination equivalent 
thereto, whereupon he became registered as a candidate. Prom this list 
the Minister selected at his discretion any person to fill a vacancy in the 
probationary class — -a class which comprised all unclassified officers other 
than those in the professional or educational division — such probationers 
promotion to a higher class being conditional upon his passing the Junior 
University Examination or possessing educational attainments not inferior 
thereto. In making such promotion, preference was given to the pro- 
bationer who had secured the highest number of marks at such examina- 
tion. 

A candidate for admission to the junior class of the professional divi- 
sion was required to produce a certificate of having passed the Junior 
University Examination or to satisfy the Board that he possessed attain- 
ments equivalent thereto. 

It w'as not till 1895 that a proper system of appointment by competitive 
examination was introduced into PTew South Wales, when, by the Public 
Service Act of that year, a system of entrance by competition was intro- 
duced which did not however, apply to General Division appointments. 
The Act provided that separate entrance examinations should be held in 
connection with the professional, clerical, and educational divisions, and 
be designed to test the acquirements, fitness, and aptitude of candidates 
for employment in such divisions respectively; while Section 23 pre- 
scribed that candidates for employment in the general division should not 
be required to pass any examination other than a medical one. 

In this matter the Commonwealth Act is far in advance of the New 
South Wales statute, it being in my opinion of the utmost importance 
that competitive examinations should apply alike to all divisions. 
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So^th Australia. 

Appointment by examination was introduced by Section 16 of tiie 
Civil Service AcC whicb provided that youths between the ages of 
16 and 18 appointed as cadets in the classified divisions of the^ Service 
should, prior thereto, pass an examination prescribed by regulation; but 
the Act did not make it compulsory on those appointed otherwise than 
as cadets to pass any examination, with the result that if it were deemed 
desirable to appoint a person over the age of 18 years to the classified 
divisions, such appointment might he made without an|y (preliminary 
test. 

As no examination was necessary in the case of provisional and tem- 
porary employees, and as such were to all intents and purposes perman- 
ent officials, it will be seen that but a small percentage of the South Aus- 
tralian officers were required to show any preliminary evidence of fitness 
prior to appointment. The examination for cadetships, moreover, which 
was a comparatively simple one, was not a competitive test, the regula- 
tions having decreed that ^^the examination is not competitive for office, 
the Government being entitled to select any successful candidate for 
appointment at its discretion.” 

Tasmania. 

No prescribed competitive examination system obtained in Tasmania 
prior to the Civil Service Act which came into operation in July, 1901, 
Sections 25 and 26 of which now provide for the examination of candidates 
prior to admission to the Clerical* Division. 

Western Australia. 

The Public Service Act of 1900 effects the first introduction of compul- 
sory examination, which, however, does not apply to the non-clerical 
division. Prior to that Act all appointments were made under Ministerial 
authority. 

Queensland. 

It was not till the Civil Service Act of 1889 was passed that an oppor- 
tunity was afforded of entering the Service by comi)etitive examination, 
and even then the system had great limitations. It was restricted to the 
ordinary division, and did not apply to the far larger number of appoint- 
ments made to the unclassified division of the Service, such as appoint- 
ments to the lower branches of the Post and Telegraph Department, 
which were made solely under Ministerial authority. Under the Act of 
1896 little or no advancement in this respect was effected. The regula- 
tions made by the Queensland Board prescribed an examination for the 
ordinary division only, all appointments to the unclassified division being 
made, as before, without examination. 

It was not till 1899 that the Board saw fit to exercise its statutory 
power of prescribing a competitive examination for admission to the unclas- 
sified division, when a regulation was adopted making it obligatory on 
all candidates for appointment as Female Switch Board Attendant to 
pass an examination, which corresponds, roughly, to that prescribed for 
the general division of the Commonwealth Service. With this exception 
all other appointees to the unclassified division entered the Service with- 
out any prescribed test as to fitness. The examination for admission to 
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tiie ordinary division, liowever, was of no mean order, and compares 
favourably with that required for admission to the clerical division of 
this Service. 

CoHinoioiiwealtli Exammations. 

The Commonwealth Public Service Act is certainly not less advanced 
than that of other countries with respect to examinations, its manifest 
intention being that all appointments and promotions shall be based upon 
a just and equitable system excluding all political or other patronage, 
throwing all appointments open to rich and poor alike, and establishing 
merit combined with fitness as the only basis of selection. 

This principle is clearly laid down in Section 26 (1) of the Act, which 
provides that : — ^^Exeept as hereinafter provided no person shall be 
admitted to the Public Service unless he is a natural-born or naturalised 
subject of His Majesty, and unless he has successfully passed the examina- 
tion prescribed.” 

The Commonwealth Act provides for seven examinations, as under: — • 

(1) Entrance examination, Professional Division. 

(2) Entrance examination, Clerical Division. 

(3) Entrance examination, General Division. 

(4) Examinations for transfer from the General to the ' Clerical 
Division. 

(5) Examination to qualify for £110' annum in the Clerical 
Division. 

(6) Examination for promotion to a higher class in the Professional 
Division. 

(7) Examination for transfer in the Professional Division from one 
Department to another. 

While enacting those matters for which examinations shall be held, 
the Act itself does not prescribe the subjects, this being a matter for my 
determination by regulation. 

The drafting of Eegulations introducing the subjects of examination 
demanded much anxious thought and careful consideration; for to build 
up an intelligent and efficient Service the greatest care should be taken 
to secure as juniors only those whose intellectual development was such 
as to be capable of further expansion; and it was further recognised 
that the amount and nature of the official occupations of a junior clerk 
are generally such as to leave him but little opportunity of supplying 
deficiencies in his previous general education. It had further to be borne 
in mind that the scale of subjects and tests should, while of course com- 
prising the leading features of a liberal education, be given, as far as 
possible, a serviceable character. 

It was found that the most advanced States in this respect were Hew 
S'outh Wales and Queensland, and the prescribed subjects will therefore 
be found to be in close accord with those adopted in such States. (Com- 
monwealth PiibUc Service Commissioner, 1904, pp. 15-18.) 

Victoria. 

The Public Service drifted into such a state that in 1856 — ^the year 
after the proclamation of the present Constitution— -the Government of 
the day found itself obliged to appoint a Eoyal Commission to report, 
inter alia, as to the “strength and efficiency of the several departments 
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of the Public Service,” and upon “such means in the organisation of 
the same as might, in their opinion, promote its efficiency and economy. 
That Commission, whoso Chairman was tho late Professor Hearn, took 
three years to complete its labours, and of course did its work very 
thoroughly. Upon its recommendations the famous Act Ho. 160— -the 
first legislation passed in Victoria in relation to the Public Service— 
was enacted in June, 1862. The preamble to the Act set out that its 
principal objects were '‘to classify the Civil Service according to the 
duties performed by the officers thereof, and to regulate the salaries 
therein accordingly, and to establish a just and uniform system of appoint- 
ment, promotion, and dismissal, and to grant to such officers furlough 
for recreation and other purposes, and provide retiring allowances for 
them in certain cases.” Strange to say, this Act, from whose operation 
great and beneficial results were expected, was never given a fair chance. 
Almost from the first it was set aside. It was discovered that it was 
quite possible to "give the go-by to the Act altogether” (to use the 
words of Dr. Hearn in Parliament in 1883), "and to establish alongside 
the Civil Service a new service composed of men who, although they were 
supposed to be temporarily employed, became permanent officers, and 
rapidly acquired interests which were exactly the opposite of those it 
was intended they should acquire. Although crowds of young men 
passed the examination provided by Act 160, they were never appointed. 
There were few appointments to the permanent service, as whatever assist- 
ance was required was obtained outside by the employment of super- 
numeraries. These men did not pass any examination, and they did 
not commence with a salary of £80 a year (the minimum salary fixed 
by the Act for first appointees) ; on the contrary, they began at £180 
or £200, or in some cases £300. All this was done in the teeth of the 
law. The result was that the supernumerary service, from 1862 to 
1882 grew at the rate of 65 per cent., while the Civil Service proper 
decreased at the rate of 25 per cent.” — and this notwithstanding the 
recommendation of the Eoyal Commission that the whole service should 
be brought under the operation of the Act. Section 23 of the Act, which 
was passed to enable the Government from time to time, as the necessity 
arose, to secure the services of some men from outside possessed of special 
and well-known qualifications, for some of the higher positions, had an 
operation that its framers never contemplated. It was found, in prac- 
tice, that persons whose ability was an unknown quantity so far as the 
general public was concerned, were able, thanks to the influence of political 
friends, to get themselves gazetted as "persons of known ability,” and 
at the same time secured lucrative appointments in consequence without 
the necessity of complying with the ordinary regulations of the Act. 

* -K- -Jf -K- ■}(- ■ 

There was a saving clause exempting those who had passed the old 
Civil Service examination under the Act 160, and also those who had 
been in the service for ten years, from the obligation of passing any 
examination whatever. But the by no means severe requirements of 
section 36 were not to the liking of many Civil Servants, and an agitation 
promptly started for the abolition of the examination for the higher 
classes an agitation which at length succeeded when the Act Ho. 1950 
was ^passed on 30th Hovember, 1904, dispensing with the necessity of 
passing the examination. 
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The Act of 1883, which was acclaimed as a kind of panacea for all 
the ills of the Public Service, went one better than its predecessor, and 
provided that there should be two compulsory examinations, one for 
admission to the lower grades and one for the higher. This was a common- 
sense provision, as obviously men who were to fill the higher positions 
might fairly be expected to have done something more in an educational 
way than merely pass the very elementary examination prescribed by the 
regulations as a condition of admission to the lowest grades in the Clerical 
Division; but, with the exception of the Law Department, where the 
passing of a law examination was made obligatory upon all officers desir- 
ing appointment as fully-fledged Clerks of Courts, and a further law 
examination to qualify for appointment as Police Magistrates, no Depart- 
ment has ever attempted to give effect to the clear intention of the law 
in regard to appointments to the higher classes. It goes without saying 
that the second examination was regarded with the greatest disfavour 
by all the ^^decent duffers’’ who were anxious for promotion to the higher 
classes, but who had not the ability to pass anything in the nature of 
a qualifying examination. Although all unclassified officers who had been 
in the Service for ten years prior to the passing of the Act of 1883, and 
all those who had passed the admission examination under the Act of 
1862, were exempt, those remaining — and their numbers were not very 
large — ^had sufficient influence with a good-natured Government and an 
equally good-natured Parliament to get the obnoxious requirement 
repealed. 

As will readily be imagined, the passing of the Act 'No. 1950, which 
dispensed with the examination for the higher positions, came as a great 
blow to a number of brainy officers who hoped that their industry and 
special ability would have received proper recognition. It surely is of 
the greatest importance that the higher posts in the Government Service 
should be occupied by men of the highest qualifications obtainable. A 
competitive examination of the applicants^the examination to be of a 
practical rather than an academic character — ^would, we think, be the 
best means of discovering such men. We have no hesitation in expressing 
our opinion that the amendment of section 53 of the Public Service Aci^ 
1890, by Act 1950 was a great mistake, which should be remedied by the 
restoration of the old provision and its enforcement. It seems clear that 
if men of parts are to be attracted to or retained in the service of the 
State, much greater recognition of merit must be shown than has hitherto 
been the case. (Puhlic Service Royal Commission. Yictoria, 1911, pp. 
6 - 11 .) 

11. CIRCUMVENTING THE ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

Entrance to the clerical and professional branches of the Public Service 
should be open to all who can pass such an examination in reading, 
writing, arithmetic and composition, as might fairly be expected of a 
fifth-class scholar in our public schools, but that without passing such a 
preliminary examination no one should be admitted to the Service unless 
the Board gives a certificate that such an examination is unnecessary. 
The evidence taken by us contains continual reference to the injustice 
as well as the absurdity of the present practice. In the majority of cases 
it appears to be a positive disadvantage to a lad to pass the Civil Service 
examination. It does not ensure that he will get an appointment even 
if a vacancy arises, but if he does get a position he must serve three 
months for nothing, and his yearly increase of salary and promotion 
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is strictly limited by the regulations for cadets. But if he fail to pass 
tile examination and joins as a provisional and temporary officer, lie may 
possibly (questions 343 and 2177 to 2179) rise by £50 a year at a time, 
and he is eligible for promotion, which would be refused to a nxed- 
list offieer of equal standing in the Service. Eventually he may, perhaps, 
pass on to the fixed list over the heads of those who have entered the 
Service bv the legitimate entrance. The result of this system has been 
to discourage youths from presenting themselves for examination. Mr. 
Curtis, Secretary to the Board of Examiners, says (questions 21'72 and 
2173) that only an average of three or four youths a year have presented 
themselves for examination. Another defect in the present system is 
that the heads of departments frequently ask for boy clerks or messengers 
who are not worth the commencing salary of a cadet — ^£50 a year. They 
therefore prefer to pay a boy of fourteen years of age £25 a year rather 
than take a cadet, who must by the regulations be at least sixteen years 
of age and receive £50 a year. In course of time the boy clerks rise and 
occupy, without examination, positions which would otherwise have been, 
held by cadets. (PuUic Service, Royal Commission, South Australia, 1891, 
PV, 8-9.) 

Ill ATTRACTING RECRUITS. 

It is, perhaps, but a trite statement to say that the State should attract 
to its service in the various lines of its activities the best minds and 
ability available in the community. My experience so far in this inquiry 
has led me to the belief that much ability and capacity are to be 
found amongst officers of the Public Service, but without refiection upon 
the present officers, the question arises, what is there to attract the best 
to the Public Service? What does the Service at present offer? Through 
the pretentious portico of entrance by academic test, with a wide open 
side door to admit all who cannot present the white ticket of examination 
certificate, it offers an attractive shelter to mediocrity. It offers advance- 
ment and promotion by the means that mediocrity cherishes, i.e., seniority 
before merit to the point of reducing the efficiency of the meritorious. It 
offers a certain measure of freedom from responsibility, a probably life- 
long tenure of position— subject, perhaps, to cycles at long intervals of 
wild and devastating retrenchment; liberal annual leave, an accumulating 
V)ng-service leave, and in some instances — and, perhaps, some day for all 
—a pension upon retiring not long after what to the ordinary worker is 
regarded as middle age. The prizes of the Service — the remuneration of 
the highly responsible positions, the higher technical positions—are at 
present assessed at the value of mediocrity’s reward, and altogether below 
the reward of capacity, responsibility, and skill earned by such qualities 
•outside the Public Service of the State. 

It may be plainly stated that in my opinion the Service, as at present 
organised and administered, does not offer an attractive career to the best 
youth of the State, and that though there is some pretence of encouraging 
the attainment of high educational qualifications in the young candidates 
for the Service, the encouragement is not practical. Considerable improve- 
ment could, I think, be effected right along the line by encouragement to 
education, reward and promotion to fitness and merit, adequate pay and. 
allowances to all Service, and full, though not extravagant, reward to those 
occupying the high administrative, technical, and responsible positions. 

It has to be remembered, however, that no service, public or private, can 
guarantee a place in the highest range of positions to all entrants (indeed, 
no matter what their initial qualifications, not all, nor even nearly all. 
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would ultimately merit sueli), and notwithstanding the old saying that 
"‘■'there is always room at the top,” it is generally a fact that within a large 
service such is unmistakably not the case. There is always a number of 
capable and efficient officers who could have made good had there been 
room at the top. No reorganisation or change of administration will 
prevent that. Nor can the difficulty be properly overcome by paying salaries 
to such men in any marked degree above the value of the work upon which 
they are engaged. 

•2S* ^ -JS- -K- * 

A survey of the Public Service list on almost any page discloses h!' 
fact that after fifteen, twenty, and even longer years^ service, numbers x . 
officers are in receipt of salaries ranging from £200 to £300 per annum. 
These salaries, it may be assumed, are at least approaching the value of 
the work performed. Some of these officers have waited — and are waiting 
for probably deserved promotion — ^but there are no vacancies above. It 
folloW'S that the prizes of the Public Service are insufficient to guarantee a 
generous prospect of promotion to what might be termed a fair ultimate to 
a career which, at the outset, requires a certain measure of educational 
attainments, subsequent years of training, and the passing of grade 
examinations. 

The State requires intelligent and educated youths as entrants to the 
ranks of its service. This can in certain measure be assured by requiring 
,a definite entrance standard of education — as guaranteed by the possession 
of a standardised certificate — and by making conditions of entrance, not 
only in respect of examination, competitive in so far as the Public Service 
is concerned, thus admitting boys and girls with the best all-round 
^qualifications in order of merit. This is to some extent at present carried 
out in regard to academic qualifications, but evidence was placed before 
the Commission — and a study of the regulations confirms the statement— 
that the Public Service at present offers no real inducement for students 
to pass beyond the intermediate certificate stage at school before entering 
the Service. (New South Wales Piiblic Service, Royal Commission. 
Allard, 1918, p. MX.) 

IV- TYPES OF ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS. 

South Australia. 

With a view to providing efficient candidates for the Civil Service, 
we recommend that the Cadet System should be continued, but with certain 
modifications. 

That no person should be admitted as a cadet under seventeen years 
■of age, and that each candidate should be required to pass an examination 
to show that he has acquired an ordinary English education; and that he 
should produce evidence as to his health, general ability, and good 
character; 

That he should serve for three months on probation and without salary, 
and then only be eligible for continuance in the Civil Service, on receiving 
.a certificate of efficiency from the Head of the Department under whom 
he has. been serving; . ■ 

That subsequent to such period of probation and the granting of a 
certificate, a cadet^s pay should be at the rate of £50 during the first year, 
£65 during the second, and £80 during the third year and thenceforward, 
until promoted; 
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That a cadet showing special qualifications should not be debarred, after 
eighteen months’ service, from being appointed to the Seventh Class on 
the Fixed List, provided no cadet of longer service is eligible for the vacant 
post ; 

That no cadets be employed in the professional offices of the Service, as 
we are of opinion that the time of Professional Heads of Departments is^ 
too valuable to Government to be taken up in teaching young gentlemen 
a profession. {South Australian Civil Service Commission, 1873, p. 2.) 

Victoria. 

For some years prior to 1933, candidates for appointment to^ the Clerical 
Division were required to pass in a certain number of subjects as pre- 
scribed for the School Leaving Examination (English being compulsory) 
or for the School Intermediate Examination (English and Arithmetic 
being compulsory) one half of the advertised appointments being made 
from candidates who qualified at the examination in Leaving subjects, and 
the remainder from those who qualified in Intermediate subjects. 

In 1933 the examination standard was altered, when, in order to qualify 
for appointment a candidate was required to pass the School Intermediate 
examination in Arithmetic, the School Leaving (Pass or Honours) exam- 
ination in English and four other subjects, and a special examination in 
Handwriting, his order of merit being determined by the marks obtained 
in four of the prescribed Leaving subjects and Handwriting. A higher 
scale of marks was adopted for Honours subjects than for Pass subjects, 
but one-third of the published number of places was reserved for candi- 
dates qualifying in Pass subjects only. 

With a view to ensuring that a sufficient number of qualified candidates 
would be available for recruitment to the Clerical Division as wastage 
occurred, the standard of examination was again reviewed, and it was 
decided that, for the 1936' examination, for which 250 vacancies were 
advertised, all candidates, in order to qualify for appointment, must pass 
the School Intermediate examination (including Arithmetic) and in Hand- 
writing, and, for the purpose of determining their order of merit up to 
the number required, must pass a competitive examination in either School 
Leaving or School Intermediate subjects as prescribed, and in Hand- 
writing. Whereas under the previous conditions it was necessary for 
School Leaving Candidates to pass in four subjects, it was provided under 
the revised conditions that they could qualify by passing in either three 
or four subjects. 

The revised conditions provided that qualified candidates should be 
recorded in the following order : — - 

(i) Candidates who passed or obtained Honours in four School Leav- 
subjects. 

(ii) Candidates who passed or obtained Honours in three School- 
Leaving subjects. 

(iii) Candidates who passed the School Intermediate examination in. 
six subjects. 

These conditions, in addition to liberalising the facilities for School 
Leaving candidates to qualify for appointment, gave candidates in School 
Intemediate subjects the^ opportunity of qualifying in the event of an 

in School Leaving subjects. {Victorian 
rubkc berv%ce 1937, pp. 3-4.) 
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TasHiaBla. 

^^The time lias arrived when it is imperative that earnest attention 
should be given to the question of the employment in the Clerical 
Division of youths who have qualified by passing the Leaving and/or 
the Intermediate Examination of the University of Tasmania. Two 
objects are in view in following that procedure, and both are import- 
ant from the viewpoint of the destiny of the S'ervice. One is the balanc- 
ing of the clerical staff in each Department, so that there shall be 
an appropriate proportion of juniors undergoing training for a Civil 
Service career, and the other is the avoidance of a preponderance of 
elderly clerks in the comparatively early future.’’ (Tasmanian Public 
Service Commission, 1931-32.) 

The earnest attention required has been accorded the question, and 
xecourse is being had to a system of recruiting for the Clerical Division 
on the lines above-mentioned. This process will, in due course, assist 
very materially in solidifying the Service, and it is affording a measure 
of relief to the problem confronting parents who are endeavouring to find 
employment for their sons after the latter have qualified in the Leaving 
or Intermediate Examination of the University. The problem is not, 
however, confined to this State, as witness the statement contained in the 
presidential address delivered recently in one of the mainland States, at 
the annual general meeting of the Commonwealth Institute of Account- 
.ants : — 

^^Each year it is estimated that 50,000 young men and women leave 
school and become available for employment, and not more than 10 
per cent. (5,000) are absorbed. It is readily seen that this very 
serious position, added to the present actual unemployment of adults, 
makes a situation of which it is very difficult to see what is likely 
to be the final outcome. 

The angle of unemployed youth is exercising the minds and efforts 
of numbers of strongly-constituted committees all over the Common^ 
wealth, all with the object of finding a way out.” 

In the words of the song one has heard over the air — “There’s another 
generation knocking at the door.” 

In pursuance of what may be termed the “good work,” I have adopted 
the experiment of filling vacancies for typists, where possible, by the 
appointment of youths who have qualified for admission to the Clerical 
Division and who are proficient in typewriting and shorthand. This 
serves the double purpose of providing employment for the embryo bread- 
winner and of applying a training preparatory to advancement to higher 
clerical positions in the Service, especially to secretarial posts. The 
number of male officers capable of performing secretarial duties involving 
an effective and comprehensive shorthand note, either in the operations 
in the Service or in connection with Eoyal Commissions or Boards of 
Inquiry, is lamentably negligible. What we have is good in quality^ but 
a more expansive degree in quantity is needed. 

It is common knowledge that youths of the age of or about nineteen 
years or tw^enty years are doubly handicapped in their quest for employ- 
ment. The employer is bound, in nearly all instances, to pay what is 
known as the basic wage, notwithstanding the lack of experience of the 
■•employee, when the age of, twenty-one _ years is attained. This acts as a 
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deterrent to tlie employment of a youth who is approaching the age of 
twenty-one years and who possesses little or no experience. In ordei to 
overcome this obstacle, I have adopted the plan of not providing tae 
basic wage unless and nntil the appointee has had at least three y^irs' 
experience in the class of work in question. This should have the eftect 
of easing the burden of the handicap referred to and at the same time 
obviate the creation of discontent among the youths already in the Ser- 
vice, who had entered at a comparatively early age and who, in the 
past^ have found themselves outpaced in salary volume by later appointees 
possessing less experience. {T(x^fncifn/io>7i PuW^c S&Tvice G OMfiiiiss'ioii , 19t>2- 
38, 3-4.) 

New Soiitli Wales* 

By a system of exhibitions and bursaries the State has provided facilities 
for 'the most brilliant students at either public or non-State schools to 
pass to the University as the result of the Leaving Certificate examination, 
but no provision is made for their subsequent admission into the Piiblie 
Service, except in the case of engineering graduates. Mr. Taylor stated 
(Q. 7091) that the Public Service Board had considered the admission of 
University graduates into the Service, and had even prepared suggested 
regulations, but the matter had been held up on account of the war. 

The existing Service regulations as to educational requirements act as 
a direct bar to the Public Service being recruited from the cream of the 
public schools. {New South Wales Public Service^ Boyal Commission,. 
AlhrcimS, pp, LIZ-LXG 

Queensland. 

The ■ main entrance to the Public Service is through the J uiiior 
Public Examination of the University of Queensland. But under the new 
State scholarship scheme many of the best of our boys now gain extension 
scholarships and remain at secondary schools for a further two years and 
then sit for the Senior Public Examination. Some of these in turn gain 
University scholarships and proceed to the University. Those who do not. 
gain extension scholarships enter employment. The State Service is 
missing all these boys by reason of the entrance examination to the Service 
being the Junior Examination. I think a certain number of Public Ser- 
vice places should be made available each year for these more highly- 
educated lads. The additional two years of secondary education should 
make them finer material; the State has paid for their secondary educa- 
tion and the State would be well advised to secure some of them for its 
work. Adjustment of conditions as to service and salary should not be 
a difficult matter. Alternately, candidates who secured places in the 
^ass List of the Public Service Examination, and who gained extension 
scholarships, might, with reasonable safeguards, be allowed to complete 
the scholarships and then enter the Service, the time so spent at school 
to be reckoned as time spent in the Service. Such a system of equations 
prevails in the Education Department. 

^ Serious consideration should also be given to the question of facilitating 
the entrance to the Public Service from time to time, particularly in the 
profesional divisions, of an approved number of suitable graduates of 
the University of Queensland or other recognised Universities. (Queens- 
land Public Service, Royal Commission, Story, 1919^ LI.) 
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V. DIFFERENTIAL RECRUITMENT. 

Recriiitmenl of m Upper Division. 

In the course of our inquiries we have naturally been brought into 
contact with many members of the Commonwealth and State Civil Ser- 
vices, and we take this opportunity of expressing our gratitude to them, 
for the full information which they have afiorded and for the courtesy 
which they have shown to us. We have also had interviews with the 
several Public Service Commissioners and have made specific inquiries 
into the method of recruitment, promotion and control of the Civil Ser- 
vices; and we venture to give our opinions on this topic both because we 
consider that a capable Civil Service is an essential part of a well ordered 
system of administration in any country and because in Australia, with 
its multiplicity of Governments, the functions of a civil servant, although 
they may be circumscribed, are in some respects more difficult to perform 
than in countries where political pressure is less directly felt. This 
pressure is inevitably hard to resist by Governments responsible to a 
comparatively small population, and thus easily exposed to local influences. 

The true function of the senior civil servant, as distinguished from 
the clerical or junior stafl of every government department, is not only 
to provide the necessary administrative experience, but to act as a link 
in continuity of policy between successive Ministers and successive Gov- 
ernments, who in Australia, owing to her institution of triennial Parlia- 
ments, follow one another with exceptional rapidity. Government adminis- 
tration is a complicated and skilled business and if a Government wishes 
to obtain the services of efficient men in such a business it has, like any 
other employer, to pay the price for that efficiency which it would command 
in the ordinary coniimercial world. This is self-evident, but it is made 
additionally clear by the necessity which Governments have experienced 
of paying large salaries when they have needed to attract capable men of 
mature age from commercial or other activities, especially such as are 
required in connection with technical subjects. The class of man neces- 
sary for Government administrative work has to be caught young and' 
properly trained. In Australia there are many Cabinet Ministers control- 
ling Government departments who, owing to their preliminary training, can, 
in effect, merely direct policy, leaving the expert to run the department 
efficiently, just as the chairman of directors of a business often requires- 
a general manager to supervise its details. 

Interchange of Officers. 

We have been greatly struck by the capacity and devotion of the 
senior civil servants with whom we have been brought in contact, yet 
our inquiries lead us gravely to doubt whether the system followed in 
Australia sets out to attract the best available talent to the Civil Services. 
We do not think that the most advanced democratic theory can reason- 
ably prompt any objection to a genuine attempt to introduce into the Civil 
Service a body of men designed from the outset to discharge the higher 
functions of the Service, as the Higher Division of the British Civil 
Service is, and qualified to do so by more substantial educational equip- 
ment than that possessed by those who enter under the present system. 
It is true that some encouragement is given to those men to widen the 
scope of their knowledge by attending evening and other classes at the 
Universities, but this practice does not produce the same effect as would 
the introduction of a ^^eadre’I of men who have had the highest education 
in their youth, and is uneconomic in that the start is not made with the 
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best material available. Any such recruitment should, of course, be on 
an equal footing for all, that is to say, by open competitive examination, 
and we do not suggest that men should be appointed merely because they 
have a University or other qualification, except, of course, m the case 
of purely technical posts. Examinations should be open to men from the 
Mother Country and from other dominions, as those for the Eritish Civil 
Service are now open to men from all the dominions— not merely because 
by this means the men with the best .qualifications might be obtained, but 
because any such system might conceivably lead to a freer interchange 
of thought and practice. These objects might also be attained by inter- 
change for temporary service of Australian civil servants with those of 
the Mother Country and of the other Dominions. 

We think that the efficiency of the Civil Service of Australia would 
be strengthened if the conditions of employment were uniform and officers 
were freely interchangeable between the Commonwealth and the various 
..States. In any case, we think that it would be to the advantage of the 
Commonwealth and of all the States that transfers should be freely made 
where positions of importance have to be filled in any of the Civil 
Services. (British Economic Mission, 1929, pp. 40-41.) 

Junior or Senior Clerks, 

In the finding of employment for boys and girls, and in the keeping 
of them ill work, many factors come into play. The educational aspects 
are not the only ones. The basic wage must be paid at age twenty-one, 
irrespective of length of service or nature of duties performed. The 
-candidate who enters the Service through the prescribed examination is, 
on the average, about sixteen years of age ; the entrant through the Senior 
Examination is between eighteen and nineteen years of age. The Junior 
entrant gives five years of service before he reaches age tiventy-one; the 
Senior entrant gives two to three years of service. By reason of his 
length of service and training, the Junior entrant is a more efficient 
departmental unit at age twenty-one than the Senior entrant. This 
statement is not a reproach upon the latter — ^he has not had the same 
opportunities of specialised training as the other officer. Sponsors of 
the Senior candidates claim that, ultimately, they will be more efficient 
units than the officers who entered employment after passing the Junior 
Examination. Superficially, this contention seems sound; practice proves 
that the contention is not so sound as it was first thought to be. In their 
departments the lads receive a vocational training more serviceable than 
that which they could receive by remaining at school, and when this train- 
ing is supplemented by continuation studies which are based directly 
upon their particular vocations, the Junior lads, in the long run, are not 
much at a disadvantage, even educationally, as compared with their Senior 
competitors. Every ambitious lad now continues his vocational studies. 
Again, sponsors of Senior candidates have declaimed against the payment 
of the basic wage at age twenty-one. But laws and awards have to be 
administered as they exist. In this respect, Parliament and Industrial 
Ooui’ts not schools—call the tune and will continue to call it. Let it 
he understood that in these remarks I have been discussing general admin- 
istrative work. For the highest positions, including professional, technical, 
and scientific, both academic education and intensive and extensive prac- 
tical training and experience are essential if the positions are to be filled 
efficiently. But in Queensland there is only one Bail way Commissioner, 
one Main Boads Commissioner, one Health Commissioner. 
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The Early Job for the Early Boy. 

The fact that more than 250 holders of University Senior Certificates 
are registered as applicants for employment in the State Service induces 
thought. I confess frankly that in recent years I have advised Junior 
candidates who have secured places amongst the declared number of 
Service vacancies to accept the positions offered to them and, unless 
they specially desired to proceed to one of the learned professions or 
to a higher scientific or technical occupation, to disregard the advice 
of principals of secondary schools that they should remain at school and 
proceed to the Senior Examination. I know that some of the heads think 
that, in tendering this advice to boys, I have not been quite fair to the 
schools. My reply is that the boy who acted on my advice is now in 
employment, whereas many of the boys who have returned to school and 
gained their Senior Certificates are looking for positions and may have* 
to look for a long time. The ten boys who gain the first ten places in 
a Public Service Examination are undoubtedly bright boys, and the desire* 
of principals that such boys should continue their education with a view 
to equipping themselves for top-rung positions and at the same time gain 
additional academic laurels for themselves and their schools can be 
understood and appreciated. But, in the light of the experience of employ- 
ment conditions of recent years, I incline to the belief that under present- 
day conditions a position in the hand is worth the prospects of two in 
the future. {Queensland Public Service Commission, 1934, pp. 21-22.) 

Position or Career. 

Each year the State grants scholarships to the University. The awards 
are based upon the results of the Senior Examination. During the year 
I had occasion to get from the University authorities the names of the 
candidates who obtained the first forty places in the scholarship competi- 
tion. I found that of these candidates only one had applied for admission 
to the Service; he gained a scholarship and withdrew his application. 
The holder of a Senior certificate is eligible for admission to the Service 
without further examination. These facts induced thought. One began 
to wonder whether the Queensland Civil Service is regarded more as an 
agency which provides a miscellany of good positions than as a Service 
which provides for careers. The Service in itself has many attractive 
features ; the pay in the lower and middle ranges is good ; hours are reason- 
able; general working conditions are favourable; tenure is secure. The* 
main door of entry is through a special section of the Junior Examination; 
there is a plethora rather than a dearth of applicants ; and the successful 
applicants are amongst the best of the Junior candidates. These particu- 
lars seem to confirm the impression that the Civil Service is looked upon 
as a Service of positions. It is true that for the routine position — and 
they are many- — an education up to Junior standard, particularly the 
Service standard, may be sufficient in the beginning; it is true, too, that 
many of these young people continue their studies and pass higher exam- 
ination so as to additionally qualify themselves for promotion. But,, 
apparently, the impression is deep that the professions and private enter- 
prise possess better career-opportunities than the Civil Service. In 
Britain and France this feeling does not prevail to the same extent. Evi- 
dently our Civil Service has not yet established a definite career-value, 
and the continual making of the Public Service a windmill at which to 
tilt does not add to its prestige. Nevertheless, the ever-widening sphere 
of governmental influence and the ever-increasing range of activities^ 
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should provide in time attractive career-opportunities. The pay, however, 
must ht the position. At the opportune time the salaries v^hicii are 
allotted to those positions which are truly key positions might be reviewed 
with advantage. But if the pay should ht the position, the man should 
fit the position and the pay. If such appointments are made sufficiently 
attractive, and qualifications are prescribed which are in keeping with 
the duties and responsibilities, the Civil Service should establish an 
attractive career-value. {Queensland Puhlic Service Commission, 1939.) 

Probationary Service. 

The Acts require that every person admitted to the Service shall in 
the first instance be appointed on probation only. The usual period of 
probation is six months. 

The Acts further prescribe that the Governor in Council may, on the 
recommendation of the Commissioner — 

(i) Dispense with the services of any person appointed on probation; 

(ii) After the period of probation has expired, confixmi or annul the 
appointment or extend the probation for a further period. 

In some sections of the Public Service the probationary period of young 
officers is without its proper significance. The probationary period should 
be a testing period, and senior and supervising officers should wmtch care- 
fully the progress of young probationers. Certificates of satisfactory ser- 
vice should be issued only where the probationary officer has shown apti- 
tude and fitness for the position held by him. Indeed, the probationary 
period should be part of the examination for permanent appointment 
rather than a mere record of good conduct and regular attendance. Care- 
ful inquiry and continual watchfulness on the part of senior officers in 
this regard would do much to avoid the appointment of misfits. 

Appointments Under Special Certificate. 

The Acts also prescribe that persons not in the Service may be appointed 
to the Public Service where the Commissioner certifies that in his opinion 
there is no person available in the Service who is capable of filling the 
office to which it is proposed the appointment be made. {Queensland 
Public Service Commission, 194:0,) 

Banldng Staff Standards. 

The functions of the Commonwealth Bank, as the central bank, are 
of such importance to the community that it is essential for the Board 
to take all necessary steps to ensure that the staff of the Bank is recruited 
from the best material available and is adequately trained. In our opinion, 
candidates for the Bank’s service should normally have reached a standard 
of education equivalent to Leaving Certificate. Candidates with higher 
qualifications should not be barred from entry to the service simply on 
the ground of age. 

The Board should give every encouragement to those wishing to 
continue their studies beyond the standard required for entrance to the 
Bank’s employ, and in particular should train the more promising mem- 
bers of its staff with the object of fitting them adequately for executive 
positions. (C ommonwealth Royal Commission on BanJcing, Australia, 
1931, p. 238.) . 
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VL RECRUITMENT OF UNIVERSITY GRADUATES^ ■ 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

In previous reports reference was made to the desirability of introdueiiig'' 
to the Government service young men who had secured a full University 
training. During the year the Board felt impelled to revive the matter, 
in view of the shortage in the supply of suitable junior clerks, as well 
..as the comparative failure of - the examination for adult clerks which had 
been held during the last few years, with the idea of bringing to the 
Public Service capable young* men with outside banking and commercial 
experiejice. The Board came to the conclusion that it would be most 
.advantageous if the scheme were carried into operation, and accordingly 
forwarded, for the consideration of the Attorney-General and the approval 
of the Governor-in-Council, the following draft regulations: 

Clerks, Grade “A.” 

CONDITIOINS OF ELIGIBILITY. 

105f. Candidates for admission to the Public Service as Clerks, Grade 
B, must be not less than 21 years nor more than 25 years of age on the 
first day of the competitive examination prescribed by Regulation 105g, 
.and must furnish evidence to the satisfaction of the Board of Examiners 
(a) that they are graduates of the University of Sydney, or some other 
recognised university, in Arts, Law, or Economics, or (b) that they hold 
a diploma in Economics, or (c) that they possess some recognised profes- 
sional qualification. Provided that candidates must also show that their 
‘Course of training has included at least three of the following subjects: 

Public Administration. Commercial and Industrial Legis- 

Statistical Methods. lation. 

Business Principles and Adminis- Public Finance, 
tration. Economics. 

Accountancy. Constitutional Law. 

•Candidates who are unable to prove their training in three of these sub- 
jects to the satisfaction of the Board of Examiners shall be required 
to submit themselves to examination in such of the three subjects as are 
necessary. 

Subjects of Examination. 

105g. Candidates who have satisfied the requirements of Regulation 
105f shall thereafter be required to pass a competitive examination in: 

Marks 


(1) Preparing a digest of evidence of making a precis of a 

file of correspondence 200' 

(2) Preparing a memorandum embodying the results of an 

investigation into a prescribed subject 300 


Candidates who pass shall be interviewed by the Examiners, and 
awarded marks for general ability as evidenced by their educational record 
/and experience. 

Commencing Salary and Increjsients. 

105h. Successful candidates shall be eligible for appointment at a com- 
mencing salary of £200 per annum, and, subject to satisfactory reports as 
to conduct and efficiency, and to the provisions of Regulations 114 and 
138, for annual increments not exceeding £25 until a maximum of £300 
per annum is reached. 
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Officers Already Peejianestly Employed in toe Public Service.^ 
105j. Officers already permanently employed in the Pulilic Service 
wlio furnisli to the Board of Examiners satisfactory evidence that they 
possess the qualifications prescribed by Eegulation 10o_f shall, subject 
(a) to their submitting to the Board of Examiners a satisfactory memor- 
andum embodying the results of their investigation into a prescribed 
matter (b) to their satisfying the Public Service Board as to their 
efficiency and (c) to a satisfactory departmental report being furnished 
as to their conduct, be eligible for promotion to £200 per annum, and 
thereafter, subject to Eegulations 114 and 138, for annual increments 
not exceeding £25, until a maximum salary of £300 per annum is reached. 
Such officers shall be deemed senior to those admitted as a result of 
examination in Eegulation 105 h. 


Officers qualified as above, receiving £200 per annum, but less tlian 
£300 per annum shall, subject to Eegulations 114 and 138, be eligible to 
proceed by annual increments not exceeding £25 to a maximum salary 
of £300 per annum. 


105k. Any officer appointed as a result of the examinations prescribed 
in Eegulations 105f to 105j^ shall he deemed to have qualified for admis- 
sion to the Higher Series of Grades of the Clerical Division under the 
provisions of Section 50 of the Public Service Act, 1902. 


The following communication which accompanied the above draft 
Eegulations indicated the Board’s reasons for their recommendation: — 

22nd January, 1918. 

Sir, 

With reference to the Board’s communication of 14th September, 1912, and 
subsequent correspondence relative to the institution of a scheme for supplement- 
ing the existing method of recruiting the Clerical Division of the Public Service, 
I am now directed by the Public Service Board to submit for the consideration 
of the Attorney-General and the approval of the Executive Council, the accom- 
panying draft Regulations. 

The present proposal is an advance upon that submitted in 1912, and it is 
Tendered possible by the extension of University and like activities in the 
period which has elapsed since that proposal was made. 

The scheme eliminates from consideration all those who have not reached 
a definite educational standard, as it is thought that training over a prescribed 
period upon distinctly systematic lines is more likely to provide a guarantee of 
efficiency than success at an isolated examination. Moreover, in prescribing that 
candidates must have been trained in matters such as Public Administration,. 
Pinanee, Industrial Legislation, and Constitutional Law,, an immediate value 
is secured upon their joining the Service. While it is proposed in the projected 
regulations to reduce the examination requirements of the Public Service Act 
to a minimum, it is by no means intended to depreciate the standard which will 
he expected at the examination. 

To attract officers of the type mentioned a commencing salary of £200 has 
been approved, with £300 as an objective to be reached by annual increments,, 
which will not, however, be regarded as automatic. 

As pointed out in the Board’s communication of September, 1912, the prin- 
cipal difficulty to be surmounted in formulating this scheme is the giving of 
the certificate that there is no one in the Service fit or qualified and available 
for the appointment proposed. When the Board introduced the modified exami- 
nation for reernitmg the Service by clerks or typists between 21 and 35 years 
of age the certificate could be given because the positions to be filled usually 
required proficiency in shorthand, typing, accounts, or business training, and,, 
the war supervening, there were always more vacancies occurring than could 
be filled in the ordinary course of promotion. While the difficulty referred to 

so serious, since with the ever-extending activities 
of the Public Service, room can be found every year for men who have special 
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qualifications along the lines suggested in the new Regulations. On the other 
hand, the door to promotion is still kept open for officers in the Service, who 
will be placed upon the same footing as candidates from outside, and their 
seniority is preserved. At the date of the examination under Regulation 105H, 
any officer who has the qualifications prescribed in Regulation 105 f, and can 
satisfy the Board as required by Regulation 105 j, sh^l be eligible to come 
under the new conditions and to rank as senior to any new appointees. 

The conduct of the examination will, of course, be entrusted to the Board 
of Examiners for admission to the Public Service. 

Yours obediently, 

(Sgd.) R. A, GILFILLAN, 

Secretary. 

Some months later an intimation was received that the matter had been 
placed before the Premier, who, after due consideration, had minuted 
on the papers that the scheme should stand over as the Commission (on 
the Public Service) would deal with it. As the Board felt strongly that, 
irrespective of the inquiries of the Royal Commission, the efficiency of 
the Public Service should be maintained and that the scheme of introduc- 
ing graduates would conduce to such result, they addressed the following 
■communication to the Secretary of the Premiers Office with a view to 
the Premier considering the aspects of the matter therein detailed: — 

Sir, 23rd July, 1918. 

I am directed to inform you that the Public Service Board have received 
an intimation through the Department of the Attorney-General and of Justice, 
that in connection with the proposed scheme for supplementing the existing 
methods of recruiting the Clerical Division of the Public Service by the admis- 
sion of graduates and other appointees with high educational qualifications the 
Premier has minuted that it should ‘‘stand over. The Commission (on the Public 
Service) will deal with the matter.” 

In regard thereto I am directed to ask that you will kindly place before 
the Premier for his consideration the following aspects of this matter:— 

The scheme is an attempt to bring to fruition the proposals made to the 
Attorney-General in general terms in 1912, and referred to more particularly 
in the Board's report submitted in December, 1915. The necessity for some 
such method of recruiting the Service has become more imperative recently 
since the supply of suitable Junior Clerks has for some years been insufficient 
to meet the demand. As the Premier is aware, the educational facilities now 
offered are such as to induce boys to prefer a University career at the com- 
pletion of their school days to embarking immediately upon the enterprise 
■of earning a living. At present this class is almost wholly precluded from 
entering the Public Service, and it is in the greatest degree undesirable that 
a proportion of these graduates should not be attracted to the Public Service 
of the State at the conclusion of their University career. 

The earliest Bursars under the State scheme are now graduating and it is 
important that something tangible should be put before them with a view to 
shaping the studies of such as desire to enter the Public Service. It may 
be that the Royal Commissioner may suggest some such scheme as this which 
the Board propounded, but the Board have not put it before the Commissioner, 
and they consider that he should he informed of what has been done. At 
the same time the Royal Commissioner cannot be as fully seized of the require- 
ments as the Board — hence their anxiety in the matter, and they are reluct- 
ant therefore to acquiesce in your decision that this proposal should be de- 
ferred until the Royal Commissioner submits his report. To do this simply 
involves delay, which in the Board's opinion might be avoided; even should 
the Commissioner suggest something different a considerable period must 
in the ordinary course of events elapse before effect can be given to his recom- 
mendations. 

Notwith^anding this, however, the Board feel that there is a conflict of 
public policy involved. The desire to maintain the efficiency of the Service 
urges them to introduce this scheme at the earliest possible moment, bufc there 
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is a matter of far greater importance, and that is that nothing should be done 
which should in any way, serve to act as an inducement to men who might 
raerwise be’p“epa^ to offer their services in the defence of their eountij-. 
If this scheme be brought into operation now, some young men might be 
inclined to stay behind to take advantage of the opportunities offered under 
it It is therefore, a matter for consideration whether it would not be prefer- 
able merely to publish details of the scheme and at the same time delay its 
introduction until after the war^ an exception being made, perhaps, of letiiiiiea 
soldiers There is no doubt in the Board’s mind, of the influence that sueii 
a proposal would have upon the studies of many promising young men, and 
the knowledge that some such opportunity was open to them on return from, 
active service might considerably influence men who are now undecided what 
course to pursue. 

Yours obediently, 

(Sgd.) B. A. GILBILLAN, 

Secretary. 

Up to the present no reply to this communication has been received by" 
the Board. {New South Wahs Public Service Board, 1918, pp. 13-15.) 


Allard's Suggestion. 

It is essential that provision shall also be made for the admission to 
the Service of students who have graduated; the graduation, however, to 
be in specified subjects suitable as training for a Public Service career. 
Such students must naturally be admitted to the Service at a salary higher 
than that of candidates admitted on lower qualifications; and as soon as 
they demonstrate fitness and gain a knowledge of departmental duties, 
practice, and procedure, should reach a status in accordance with their 
higher qualifications. 

hTow, assuming the lad pass the leaving certificate examination at nine- 
teen, he would be at least twenty-two on graduating. It is suggested that 
such graduates entering the Public Service should begin at a salary of 
£168, so that the first grade test, held at £156, is eliminated. The candi- 
date, however, should pass the second grade test at £228, and if successful 
would reach £300 in three years, subsequent promotion being dependent 
upon re-valuation of his work, or promotion to other and higher duties*. 
{New South Wales Puhlic Service, Boyal C ommission, Allard, 1918, 
p,LXlI,) 

The Board's New Approach. 

In their last report the Board included a copy of correspondence with 
representatives of the Government respecting the proposed amendment 
of the Eeguktions to provide a suitable opportunity to graduates to enter 
the Clerical Division of the Public Service. The correspondence showed 
that the Board — in pursuance of their expressed opinion that the Service 
would benefit by the introduction of men whose higher educational train- 
ing and general development as the result of their University careers 
should render them well equipped for advancement to the higher ranks 
of the Service ^had given concrete expression of their views in draft regu- 
lations, which had been forwarded for Ministerial consideration. Subse- 
quently the Board were advised that it had been decided that the scheme 
should stand over for consideration by the Eoyal Commissioner, who was 
inquiring into the administration of the Public Service. 

In his first sectional report the Eoyal Commissioner pointed out that, 
although by a system of exhibitions and bursaries the State had provided 
facilities for the most brilliant students at either Public or iioii-Stotc- 
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'scliools to pass to the University, no provision was made for tlieir subse- 
quent appointment to the Public Service, except in the cases of Engineer- 
ing graduates, and he expressed the opinion that it was essential that 
provision should be made for the admission to the Service of graduated 
in specified subjects suitable as training for a Public Service career, 

A more pressing problem, however, has been the reinstatement of officers 
returning from active military service, after an absence extending in 
some cases to five years, and the present Board have been constrained to 
postpone the question of strengthening the Clerical Division by the intro- 
duction of University-trained men. They x)ropose, however, to give it 
careful consideration when normal conditions are restored. {'New SontJi 
IFaZcs Public Service Board, 1919, p. 24.) 

VICTORIA. 

It has been urged from time to time that provision should be made for 
the appointment to the Public Service of a number of University graduates 
in order to form a nucleus of officers in training for the higher administra- 
tive positions. 

When professional qualifications are required for the discharge of the 
duties of any particular positions in the Public Service, it is the practice 
to appoint persons with University degrees, provided that there are no 
applicants in the Public Service with the necessary qualifications. The 
section of the Service to which such persons are appointed is known as the 
Professional Division, and includes graduates in medicine, dentistry, law, 
arts, science, engineering, etc. 

Under the Agricultural Education Act, the Governor in Council is 
empowered to appoint annually six persons holding degrees of the Univer-. 
sity of Melbourne in Agricultural Science, up to a total of 30 persons. 
On the 30th June last, there were 28 officers employed under the provisions 
of this Act. 

Also, provision is made under the University Act for five free places to 
be granted annually to persons (other than school teachers) in the employ- 
ment of the Government. The officers selected are granted the privilege 
of attending University lectures for degrees (other than medicine, dentistry 
'Or music) and examinations without payment of fees, and are granted 
time off to attend lectures. By means of this provision, which came into 
‘Operation in 1924, the number of graduates in the Service is being system- 
.atically increased. In addition, many officers attend University lectures 
or complete other specialised courses in their own time. 

In view of these facts and of the practical experience possessed by 
•qualified officers already employed, the needs of the Public Service appear 
to be adequately provided for. {Victorian Public Service Commission, 
1934, p, 1.) 

THE COMMONWWEALTH. 

University Graduates. 

By an amendment of the Commonwealth Public Service Act made by 
Act ISTo. 38 of 1933, University graduates became eligible for appointment 
to the Third Division of the Public Service, under certain, prescribed 
conditions, in the position of clerk, and applications were invited in 
January last from those who were desirous of appointment. Applications 
were received from 43 eligibles, and in each State a Committee was 
.appointed to interview the applicants and report to the Board as to their 
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suitability for appointment. The Committees compribed representative^- 
of the local University, a representative of one of the principal Common- 
wealth departments in the State, and the local Public Seivice Inspjector*. 
In making a final selection, the Board was most materially assisted by 
discussion of the reports of the State Committees with the Vice-Chancellors 
of three Universities at which the candidates' applications were exhaus- 
tively examined with due regard to educational attainments and personal 
qualifications. In the final review sixteen were selected, of whom eleven 
have received appointment, the balance subsequently finding that it was 
not convenient to them, in the conditions in which they were placed, to 
accept appointment. The appointees, who were graduates in Arts, Law or 
Commerce, were appointed to positions in departments in which their 
educational and other qualifications would be used to the best advantage. 
The departments which absorbed the appointees were: — External Affairs, 
1; Treasury, 4 (Taxation Branch 2; Superannuation Board, 1; Statis- 
tician's Branch, 1); Attorney-General's Department, 2; Trade and Cus- 
toms, 3; Commerce, 1. 

It is desirable to note that University graduates who have thus been 
admitted to the Service solely by reason of being a graduate have been 
appointed to the commencing clerical grade. Subsequent advancement will 
be governed by section 50 of the Public Service Act, which contains, inter 
alia, provision that ‘fin the selection of an officer for promotion under the 
provisions of this section, consideration shall be given first to the relative 
efficiency, and, in the event of an equality of efficiency of two or more 
officers, then to the relative seniority, of officers available for promotion 
to the vacancy." “Efficiency” is defined as meaning “special qualifications 
and aptitude for the discharge of the duties of the office to be filled » 
together with merit, diligence and good conduct.” 

The following are interesting extracts from a report of a Committee in 
England on the recruitment of local Government officials, referring to the 
question of University graduates: — 

“It seems to us that in the local government service, as in the Civil 
Service, the system of recruitment ought to be adjusted to the educar 
tional system of the country, and that local authorities should draw 
regularly on each of the recognised educational classes above the 
minimum age we recommend — on the advanced secondary group and 
on the university group. .... 

We are in this dilemma : Either the entire educational system of 
the country is mistaken, or local authorities ought to be drawing 

systematically on the universities The value of the university 

education as a preparation for administrative work cannot be denied.. 
Advanced study supplies a background of knowledge, develops powers 
of judgment, accustoms the student to handling documentary material, 
trains him in the presentation of cases. These are all necessary quali- 
ties in a public office, and make an excellent foundation on which to 
build the practice of administration. .... 

We wish further to make it clear that we do not suggest any prefer- 
ential treatment for graduates, or that a proportion of the higher posts', 
shall be reserved for them. Once in the Service advancement must 

epend on proved practical ability in the actual performance of work, 
at whatever stage the officer has entered.” (“) 


London r Hadow Clommittee Report on Qualifications 
«tc. of I^al Government Offi-er-s, H.M, Stationery 1934, pp. 2T2T) ' 
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It will be seen that the procedure in the Commonwealth is closely in 
line with that suggested in the report of the Committee referred to above. 
x(Co7nmonweaUh Public Service Boards 1935, fp, 18-19.) 

Returned Soldiers and Graduates. 

The engineering staff of the Postmaster-Generahs Department is mainly 
recruited by the appointment of cadets from youths who have passed the 
School Leaving examinations. They are given a four years^ course of 
systematised training covering the various branches of engineering work, 
following which they are required to qualify by examination for the higher 
position of Engineer, This method of recruitment was adopted in 1925, 
and there are now 69 cadets in various stages of training who, upon com- 
pleting their four years’ course, and demonstrating their qualifications by 
examination, will receive promotion as Engineers. This examination 
covers all branches of engineering work in relation to telephone and tele- 
graph equipment, transmission, and line construction, and in addition 
cadets are required to pass in natural philosophy and other subjects bear- 
ing on the professional duties of Engineer. The rapid growth of depart- 
mental activities has rendered it necessary to supplement the appointment 
of Engineers from within the Service by selecting University graduates in 
engineering and science to make up the deficiency in recruits, these 
appointees being particularly suitable for duties in research and transmis- 
sion sections in dealing with problems requiring the application of scien- 
tific knowledge. During the past five years, 22 appointments of University 
.graduates have been made in this manner, without prejudice to the claims 
■of qualified officers of the Service for promotion as Engineer. 

From time to time the Universities have made representations to the 
■Government that the Commonwealth Service should offer careers in clerical 
positions to a restricted number of graduates, in order to furnish a nucleus 
of officers in training for the higher executive and administrative posts. 
The Board has always appreciated the increased efficiency which would 
ultimately result from inclusion in the Service of a leaven of highly 
'educated recruits who have continued their educational studies to the stage 
of graduating at a University and are therefore beyond the usual entrance 
age for junior clerks. The obligations of the Commonwealth in according 
preference to returned soldiers have hitherto prevented adoption of a 
system of limited recruitment from the Universities, but the number of 
^qualified returned soldiers has now been reduced to such an extent 
as to render it possible to make a commencement with the appointment 
of graduates, a small number of positions having been reserved for this 
purpose in connection with appointments at Canberra. 

In the opinion of the Board the Commonwealth should not be at a 
•disadvantage as compared with business institutions outside the Service 
in attracting well-educated young men with the basic training necessary 
for conducting the complex and exacting functions of Government adminis- 
tration. The system of appointment thus being initiated is not intended 
to affect the ordinary recruitment of the Service by competitive educa- 
tional examinations. The Board has already, in previous reports, referred 
to the increasing difficulty which has been experienced in filling vacancies 
in the higher ranks of the Service, and this difficulty is bound to be accen- 
tuated in the next few years owing to the almost complete cessation of 
appointments of junior clerks with good educational standing since the 
war period. The strengthening of the Service by the appointment of a 
restricted number of University graduates from time to time will assist 
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in building up a reserve for filling tfie liiglier departmental positions, with- 
out interfering with the advancement of oJOacers within the Service who. 
may demonstrate their fitness, to undertake the higher responsibilities of 
office. (Commonwealth PuUic Service Board, 1930, pp. 20-21.) 

Jmioirs stud Returned Soldiers. 

During the last financial year, staffing conditions continued to render 
it unnecessary to arrange examinations for permanent appointment to the 
Service except to a very limited extent. Whereas prior to the unfavourable 
economic situation examinations were held regularly to fill such positions 
as Clerk, Cadet Engineer, Lineman, Telephonist, Junior Mechanic and 
Telegraph Messenger, the opportunities for persons outside the Service 
tp obtain appointment have been so restricted during the past three 
years as to have been almost non-existent. 

While there are at present no excess officers in the sense that all are 
fully employed, it has been possible to arrange for the profitable employ- 
ment of a large number only by transferring them to duties other than. 
those of their normal positions, and many of these transferred officers 
formerly filled positions for which entrance examinations w’'ere arranged. 
It is, therefore, necessary to provide for their being permanently placed' 
before entrance examinations can be resumed. Another factor wdiich afieets 
recruitment is the large number of officers of adult age who are employed 
on the duties of minors, because positions carrying work of a liigher char- 
acter cannot be found for them. Even in normal times vacancies for the- 
employment of minors when they reached an age at which they should be 
promoted to higher duties did not always occur in sufficient number to- 
ajpsorb all of this class, but with the reduction of departmental w-ork as* 
the result of the depression, and with the number of appointments made in 
the years up to 1930 from outside the Service to vacancies to which juniors' 
would ordinarily have been promoted, there has been an accumulation 
of adult officers engaged on the work of minors, which it will take some- 
years to clear. It will be seen, therefore, that it is not practicable to 
arrange regular examinations for entrance to the Service, and it will 
probably be some considerable time before recruitment of certain classes 
can be safely resumed. 

^ There is, however, one position in which, the need for recruitment is so- 
vital to the future efficiency of the Service that appointments to the Ser- 
vice are necessary, irrespective of any retarding effect they may have 
upon the adjustment of the status of the officers just referred to. From* 
1903 to 1917 the position of Clerk was largely recruited from examinations- 
open TO persons outside the Service, and the Service benefited by the 
regular ingress of educated youths who provided a personnel of a suitable 
age for training for higher positions in the Service. 

That this system of recruitment, administered in conjunction wuth the* 
provisions of the Act which give first consideration to relative efficiency 
in advancement within the Service, operated successfully is evident from 
the type of officers who have shouldered the heavy administrative and” 
executive responsibilities of recent years, and who were mainly recruitecT 
m the manner explained. 

Since the war period, however, the position has materially changed, ns. 
so far as direct entrance to the Service as Clerk is concerned, tliei’e has 
»een definite exclusion ^of the youth of , the rommonwealth, owing chieffy 
to the preferential claims of returned soldiers, but also attributable 
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later years to the economic depression and the reorganisation of Depart- 
ments. The meagre extent to which appointments to the Service as Junior 
Clerks have been made of recent years will be seen from the following 
hgnres relating to appointments made in the period 1918 to 1932: — 

Youths who passed the examination for entrance to the Service 49 ' 
Officers of the Fourth Division who passed a similar examination 699 
Eeturned soldiers from outside the Service l^OSl 

1,779 

The regular inflow of a proportion of educated youths is a necessity for 
the future welfare of the Service, and, therefore, a competitive examina- 
tion has been announced for appointment to the junior grade of Clerk, of 
an educational standard which should ensure a most suitable type of 
appointee for the needs of the Service. (Commonwealth Public Service 
Board, 1934, pf. 20-21.) 


CHAPTER V. 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN. 


When reading the documents in this chapter, students may find that the 
iollowing questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised: — 


QUESTIONS. 

1. Should women be employed as such, or because of their suitability? 

2. Does the employment of women affect the organisation of office work? 

3. Do women tend to make the public service a career in the same way 
as men do? 

4. Can women be regarded as interchangeable with men for all positions ? 

5. Are there any positions for which women may be regarded as more 
suitable than men? Should their employment be restricted to these 
positions, or should they be admitted to all posts on an equal footing 
with men? 

6. Should women be required to pass the same examinations as men? 

/. What considerations affect the claim of women for equal pay with 
men ? What is the basis upon which wages are paid? 

8. Ought women to be required to leave the public service on marriage ? 
Would this rule apply in all cases, and in all types of work? 


I. THE COMMONWEALTH. 

It has been urged from time to time that there should be no discrimination 
■between men and women as regards appointment to the Service, nor 
as to their rates of payment for services rendered, and in this connection 
It IS desirable to review the existing practice and to consider whether 
any alteration is advisable in the public interests. The Public Service 
Act gives power to make regulations for prescribing the salaries or wages 
for women employed otherwise than in the Clerical Division, and prohibits 
«ie employment of any married woman except upon the certificate of the 
Commissioner that such employment is desirable. Beyond these provisions 
the Act is silent as to the employment of women, and there is no legal 
ar to the appointment of women to any division of the Service. While 
Dwin!, of special rates for women in the General 

women emnle ^ teen framed for this purpose, consequently 

omen employed in the same occupation as men in this division are 

Wem^m'eTrr'®'^’ - distinction is made 

in the ProfessirEim. "^*"" Payment. No women are employed 
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Eestricted Employmemt, 

It has been the praetiee to restrict the appointment of women to 
positions for which, generally speaking, they are particularly suitable, 
such as those of typist, telephonist, female sorter, in which their utilisa- 
tion is of advantage to the Service. Males are likewise employed as 
telephonists, and in some few cases as typists, and no differentiation is 
made between the rates of payment of male and female employees; but 
the principle has been established that no male telephonist shall continue 
to be employed in that position after he reaches 21 years of age, and 
steps are taken to promote him to some other position on attaining that 
age. In the departments transferred from the States at the inception 
of Federation a number of female officers occupied positions correspond- 
ing to the present positions of clerk, telegraphist, and postmistress, and 
these officers on classification were placed in the Clerical Division. With 
few exceptions, the whole of the female officers now in the Clerical 
Division obtained their eligibility for employment in that division under 
State law prior to Federation. Apart from these transferred officers,, 
the majority of the female officers now employed occupy positions which 
may appropriately be filled by them, and in which they do not enter- 
into competition to any marked extent with male officers. The total 
number of female officers employed in the Service is 2,645, of whom 2,419 
are in the General Division. The balance (226) are classified in the 
Clerical Division, and of these one-half are employed in the Postmaster- 
GeneraPs Department in Victoria, in which State, before Federation, 
facilities were afforded women to enter the Clerical Division, but only 
in certain defined positions, and at special rates of payment substantially 
lower than those granted to male entrants to the Service. 

Marriage. 

In any discussion as to amendment of the Act, the question may possibly 
be raised as to widening the avenue for employment of women by throw- 
ing open positions for unrestricted competition between male and female 
candidates. The examinations for appointments to the Service which 
have in the past been confined to males have been principally for nomina- 
tion to the Clerical Division in the position of clerk; and to the General 
Division in such positions as lineman or mechanic, for which women 
are obviously unsuitable. As regards appointment to positions of clerk, 
the unrestricted admission of women to these positions would certainly 
mean the complete transformation of a Service now comprised for the 
most part of men, and a radical change of this nature could only be 
justified by the fact of some advantage accruing to the Public Service. . 
If the future efficiency of the Service be kept in view, such a change 
would be a serious disadvantage. Young men enter the Service of the 
Commonwealth with the intention of devoting their lives to the work, and 
y^ith the ambition to qualify for higher positions and assume greater 
responsibilities. Experience has shown that in the case of women employees 
the same incentives do not as a rule exist; the knowledge of departmental 
working gained by them is lost in an appreciable number of cases owing- 
to marriage, and even when they continue in the Service it is found that 
they reach their limit of usefulness at a comparatively early age if placed 
in positions ordinarily filled by men. While they may stand the strain 
and pressure of work for a time, usually reaction follows with the accom- 
panying nervous breakdown, and, as a general rule, it is shown that women 
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are physiologically unfitted to carry responsibility at an age wiieii men are 
improving and developing their capacity in this respect. Any action 
to materially increase the present proportion of female officers in the 
Clerical Division would result in lessening the supply of trained officers 
capable of filling future executive positions in the Service, and this 
would undoubtedly prove a serious matter as affecting the efficiency of 
departments. All the evidence is strongly against any^ alteration in the 
present practice of restricting Clerical Division appointments to male 
candidates, particularly in view of the endeavours now^ being made to 
provide, in this Division, an avenue of employment for returned soldiers. 

The positions at present occupied by female officers in the Service 
iiiclude the following:— 

Clerical Division. — Clerk, postmistress, telegraphist, clerical assist- 
ant. 

General Division. — Assistant, postal assistant, typist, telephonist, 
monitor, supervisor, checker (female), reader (female), sorter (female), 
senior sorter (female), assistant, printing (female). 

The last five positions named are reserved for females, while the 
remaining positions may be filled by appointment of males or females, 
although in the case of telephonists and typists females largely prepon- 
derate. 

Pay. 

As regards the question of remuneration, there is, in my opinion, 
justification for adopting differential rates as between male and female 
officers in certain cases. The cry of ^^equal pay for equal work,” irre- 
spective of sex, has been an insistent one; but it should not be overlooked 
that an important consideration in fixing wages, apart from the actual 
value of work performed, is that a v^age shall be granted sufficient to 
meet the reasonable requirements of a man and his family, or to 
enable him to make provision for marriage and his future responsibilities 
as a citizen, NTo such consideration enters into the fixing of wages for 
female labour. Moreover, even where similar duties are performed by 
men and women, whether it be in the Public Service or in the teaching 
profession, or elsewhere, the experience throughout the world is that 
• equal services are not rendered, owing to the fact that constitutionally 
women are unable to give such continuous effort as men, and are absent 
from duty for health reasons to a far greater extent. The more frequent 
absences of women, through illness, necessarily restrict their utility as 
workers. In the British Post Office a differentiation to the extent of 10 
per cent, is made in the salaries of men and women. 

Competition with Men. 

In such positions as those of typist and telephonist, taking all the con- 
ditions into consideration, women render service equal to that of men, 
and there should be no necessity to discriminate between the sexes in the 
matter of salary. There are, however, in the Service positions of a clerical 
•character specially suitable for women, where the work is not of sufficient 
value^ to justify the maximum rates at present payable in such positions, 
and in these cases the Commissioner should be empowered to exercise 
some discrimination, keeping in view the nature of the occupation. In 
this connection the work of record clerks may be mentioned. While the 
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employment of a junior male clerk on tke duties of recording and index- 
ing papers for a period of one or two years is desirable from tlie stand- 
point of training in office routine and procedure, his further retention on 
the work is unwise, as limiting his training for other positions requiring 
initiative, and resulting in a loss of ambition, combined with a feeling 
of dissatisfaction with his environment. The routine nature of this work 
renders it peculiarly suitable for women, and, where the experiment has 
been tried, it is found that female clerks discharge the duties in a satis- 
factory manner. I would suggest that the junior positions in the records 
branches of departments be filled largely by female officers, and that, for 
this purpose, a limited number of clerical positions be thrown open to 
females already employed in the Service, subject to a special scale of pay- 
ment being adopted, the maximum of which being less than that pre- 
scribed for the junior class of the Clerical Division. The adoption of this 
proposal would be advantageous to the Service, and would release promis- 
ing youths from duties which are mainly routine, thus widening their 
scope for training and improving their prospects of advancement, while 
at the same time making for a more contented Service. (Commonwealth 
Public Sorvicej Royal Commission Report, McLachlan, 1920, pp. 76-77.) 

2.— VICTORIA. 

There is no doubt that in the near future women and girls will 
take a more important part in the development of the Public Service 
than has hitherto been the case. Many classes of semi-clerical work or 
routine clerical work such as typewriting, registration work, adding 
machine operating, sorting, etc., are undoubtedly better performed by 
women than by men. 

Prejudices. 

A certain amount of prejudice against the employment of women exists 
in several Departments, and objection to their introduction is raised on 
the score of their greater susceptibility to illness. Certainly, all statistics 
I have seen on the matter prove this to be so, but I do not think the dis- 
parity between the time lost respectively by male and female office workers 
on account of ill-health is so great as is frequently imagined. 

The largest employer of female office labour in the State Public Service 
is the Income Tax Department, and the following statement regarding 
sick leave in that Department for the year 1924-1925 would give a very 
fair comparison of the respective frequency and lengths of illness among 
males and females engaged in office duties where reasonable supervision 
is exercised over the granting of sick leave. 



Number of 
Officers 
on Staff. 

Number 
Absent 
at some 
period 
during 
Year. 

Total 

Absences in 
Days. 

Absences 
per 100 
Officers 
on Staff. 

Average 
Absence 
in Days 
per Sick 
Officer. 

Average 
Absence 
in Days 
per each 
Officer 
on Staff. 

Males 

323 

231 

2,337 

941 

87-0 

96-5 

8-3 

8-5 

7-2 

Females 

115 

111 

84 


Total ...... . , 

438 

392 

3,278 

89'5 

84 

7 - 5 ' 
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Sick Leave. 

The one day per annum average additional time lost by female eniph)yeee 
through ill-health is, in my opinion, more than offset by their general 
superiority over male employees engaged in the classes of work outlined 
above. In work for which they are adapted, it is my opinion that women 
are neater, more energetic, and more thorough than men; and there is 
much less grumbling on their part about their promotion prospects than 
among their male confreres. Possibly the fact that the average woman 
looks forward to matrimony and does not intend to make the office her 
life career may have something to do with this; but whatever the cause, 
women, I am convinced, give better service than men in the positions 
mentioned. 

Pay. 

While it is necessary that male junior clerks should undergo a course 
of training in the routine work of their Departments and a certain num- 
ber of appointments would need to he reserved for them, I consider that 
many appointments now held by men should be fflled by women. Because, 
as a general rule, they do not intend to remain indefinitely in the Service, 
they are satisfied with remuneration commensurate with the value of the 
work performed. This is not so with the male officer doing routine wa>rk, 
as he has to be paid a salary which enables him to marry, and as Li- 
family responsibilities increase he naturally looks for monetary advance- 
ment, even if he is still engaged on the same duties. (Tirtorian Ptihlv- 
Service, Royal Commission, Boss, 1927, pp. 53-4.) 

Suitability. 

Until the war forced the position, the powers given ])y the Public 
Service Act to employ women were rarely taken advantage of. The 
spheres wherein the services of women can, with great economic advan- 
tage, be utilised have been wonderfully widened. There are classes of 
work for which they are peculiarly fitted, and they have proved in an 
unmistakable manner their capacity for shorthand, typewiting, and book- 
keeping. Much of the work in the Department is of a purely routine 
chpacter; it never varies through the years, and it is, therefore, better 
suited to women, whose term of service is more limited than that of 
men, for there is the ever-recurring possibility of marriage and other 
reasons which render vacancies more frequent in female employments. 
For the kind of work indicated the salaries could be fixed, and there 
would be no expectation of rising to the higher offices, thus leaving the 
path of promotion more open to the male members of the Service. Heads 
of Departments where women are employed have expressed their satis- 
faction with the way in which they have discharged their duties, and 
we strongly recommend that they should he more generally employed 
for shorthand and typewriting and in the more purely routine classes 

Civil Service Royal Commission, 1917, pp, 

lOT-lOo.) 


3— QUEENSLAND. 

Equal pay — Competition with men — ^Maniage. 

. pay for the sexes contains many elements of perplexity. In big 

^ ® ^ tendency on the part 

males to adopt in public the Ohesterfieldian pose. There, at least. 
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males will avoid any suggestion of Eabelaisian broadness. Wbat they 
say in club may be another story. Even in an Industrial Court, argu- 
ment can be feminised and language be coloured to suit the subject. Yet, 
for budget-balancing purposes, £200 per annum paid to Eve Eden is 
the same as £200 per annum paid to Adam Garden. The Industrial Act 
provides that the basic wage of an adult male employee shall be not less 
than is sufficient to maintain a well-conducted employe© of average health, 
strength and competence, and his wife and a family of three children in 
a fair' and average standard of comfort; whereas the same Act provides 
that the basic wage of an adult female employee shall not be less than is 
sufficient to enable her to support herself in a fair and average standard 
of comfort. This Act provides, also, that the same wage shall be paid 
to persons of either sex performing the same work or producing the same 
return of profit to their employer. So far the Industrial Court has refused 
generalised claims for equal pay and has given sound reasons for its 
decisions. But certain Unions return to the charge with unwearying 
persistency and base their claims, mainly, upon the ^‘performing the same 
work or producing the same return of profit” theory. On the contention 
of these Unions, draftswoman Eve Eden, whose salary is determined, 
basically, on what is sufficient to support herself in a fair and average 
standard of comfort, should be paid the same salary as draftsman Adam 
Garden, whose salary is determined, basically, on what is sufficient to 
keep himself and his wife mid a family of three children in a fair and 
average standard of comfort. No Government under which I have served 
has ever exploited female labour; consequently, employees, either males 
or females, in the Crown Service do not need special industrial protection. 
The average pay for female clerks and stenotypists in the State Service 
is higher than the rates prescribed in the outside awards, and the salary 
conditions for female teachers in the Queensland Service compare very 
favourably with those obtaining in the other States. Hence it may not 
be an unreasonable assumption that, in respect of Crown employees, the 
Legislature did not contemplate that the ‘‘equal pay” proviso should 
override the fundamental principles which determine the basic wage for 
males and the basic wage for females; consequentially, these base rates 
influence the higher rates. In group positions especially, it is hard 
to establish that the usefulness of the above-average female employee 
is not equal to that of the average male employee. Take the teaching 
profession as an illustration. The pupil, in a general way, must complete 
the primary section before he can proceed to the secondary section, and 
he must complete the secondary section before he can proceed to the 
University. The sophist may argue that, in view of the large number of 
pupils who attend primary and secondary schools and of the comparatively 
small number of students who proceed to University education, the 
teachers engaged in primary and secondary education give in quantum 
better service to the State than the University staif and, therefore, should 
be paid on a higher basis. Sophistry, certainly — but plausible. The 
argument can be continued further. It is admitted that females, on the 
average, are better suited for infant teaching than are males. As the 
higher work in primary schools is strongly influenced by sound teaching 
in the lower sections, and as the whole educational edifice is supported 
by foundations laid in the kindergarten, the sophist may argue that the 
females should be paid at a higher rate than the males. It is known, 
-too, that some young teachers of aptitude and ability can handle classes 
as effectively and teach as successfully as some of their more experienced 
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colleagues. On the mere basis of equal pay for equal work, or equal pay 
for the same work, it may be argued that such factors as classification, 
examinations passed by the teacher, standard of education, cost of train- 
ing, years of service given for that training, might quite well be dis- 
regarded, and the young man or woman of, say, twenty-one should receive 
the same pay as a veteran class teacher of the highest attainments. Equal 
pay to the sexes would cost, in the State services, approximately £70,000 
per annum, with an upward tendency. The ways and means of meeting 
this expenditure would then have to be considered; several ways suggest 
themselves— by an additional charge npon Eevenue, wiiicli, in turn, falls 
upon the taxpayer; by continued deferment of the lifting of reductions 
under the Salaries Act; by curtailment of annual increases; by an averag- 
ing of salaries, particularly in group positions; by a combination of 
these ways. So long, however, as it can be estaiblished definitely that 
female labour in the Crown Service is not being exploited, that the 
favourable rates of pay for females are being maintained, and that the 
number of females employed in sections which are common to both 
males and females is not disproportionate, so long, I think, will the Crown 
be warranted in opposing, particularly in group positions, generalised 
claims for ^^Equal Pay.’’ {Qu&ensland Fublic Service Gommissioriy 1936, 

pp. 21 - 22 .) 

4.— NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Types of Employment. 

The Board have not yet been able to carry out their determination to 
afford women greater facilities for entering the Public Service. The 
arrangements of the various public offices are not such as to enable the 
convenient employment of men and women in the same rooms; but the 
Board propose to submit to the Government certain suggestions by which 
proper accommodation may he afforded for females, and in the event 
of their adoption, it will be the duty of the Board to carry out the 
intention of Parliament, and open to females certain branches of the 
Service from which they are now excluded. At present, besides the 
technical employment absolutely reserved for women, the Board have seen 
their way to employ women almost exclusively in the day-work of the 
telephone exchange; and during the last three years some ten w^omen 
have been employed as typewriters, for which work they are eminently 
suited. Some of these are also shorthand-writers. 

Female typists and shorthand-writers, like other appointees, can only 
enter the Service after passing a competitive examination, and this is 
of such a practical nature as to assure that those who reach the top 
place must, in addition to mere digital dexterity, also possess intelli- 
gence, mental quickness, and, at least, a fair English education. Some 
of the shorthand dictation has been such as would sufficiently test a well- 
advanced scholar, while the typewriting from confused manuscript, which 
has to be deciphered and copied into neat correct shape at competition 
speed, brings into play the powers of perception and concentration to 
a marked^ degree, and there is no doubt that the winners of places gained 
in this kind of competition will prove satisfactory amanuenses. In fact, 
if proof were wanting of this, it would be found in the constantly increase* 
mg demands made by the Departments for the services of such assistants. 

For many years a limited number of women have been employed as 
tel^aph operators and assistants in some of the suburban and country 
post and telegraph offices, and a female inspector under the Factories 
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and Shops Act has been appointed. The branches of employment menr 
tioned, however, by no means exhaust the avenues in which women’s ser- 
vices can be utilised, and so soon as the required regulations can be brought 
into force, and the necessary changes ^ected in connection with Govern- 
ment buildings, their employment will be considerably further extended. It 
is not contemplated, at any rate for the present, to render available to 
women offices where they would be brought into immediate contact with 
.the general public, but no objection is apparent why they should not be 
availed of in both the clerical and professional divisions for duties such 
as book-keeping, correspondence, record, statistical, and other work, in 
which branches there can be no possible reason why women, when they 
have had opportunity to gain experience, should not perform equally well 
duties which are now carried out by men alone. 

It is not necessary for the Board to make any defence for thus extending 
women’s employment. The policy they have to follow has been settle^ 
by Act of Parliament, which provides for ^^the employment of women in 
those Departments or Branches of the Service in which it may seem 
desirable to employ them.” It only remains for the Board to make 
Begulations for carrying this intention into force, and to see that the work 
allotted is such as may be suitable to be given to women, and that the 
remuneration is in accordance with the value of the work performed. The 
first competitive examination for women will be held at the end of the 
current year. {New Souih Woles ^ Public Service Board, 1899, p, 14.) 

Competition with men. 

The Board are endeavouring, as opportunities occur, to carry out the 
intention of Parliament relating to the employment of women. In June 
an examination was held for postal assistants, and out of the 40 successful 
candidates required, 23 were girls, while 0 others succeeded in gaining 
more than the minimum number of marks. 

The Board regret to have to report that they have found some difficulty 
in placing these candidates, chiefly on account of the want of proper 
accommodation in the offices, but this will in time be remedied, and 
already arrangements have been made for the employment of six in the 
Head Office of the Postal and Electric Telegraph Department. 

In the examination which was held in December for junior clerkships, 
these positions were for the first time thrown open to the competition of 
males and females alike. The estimated number of vacancies for the year 
was fifty, and amongst the first fifty candidates four girls secured places, 
six others obtaining the minimum number, or more, of the requisite marks. 
The result on the whole is gratifying, especially as the examination was a 
reasonably severe one, which all competitive teste necessarily are. The 
Board anticipate but little difficulty in utilising the services of the success- 
ful female competitors in this examination, and there is no reason to 
doubt that the employment of women in clerical work will be found as 
satisfactory in Government Departments as it has proved elsewhere. 

Fears have been entertained that an extension of this system will mean 
the loss of situations to men, or possibly the lowering of their salaries. 
The Board take this opportunity of saying that such an apprehension is 
groundless. No doubt the employment of women in such places as are 
suitable for them, will have the effect of curtailing to some extent the 
employment of men; but this will produce a result beneficial to the State, 
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because an e<iual number of men will be compelled to seek positions wliicli 
women cannot occupy, and therefore will be available to engage in occupa- 
tions tending to develop the resources of the Colony. (N ew South Wales, 
Fuhlic Service Board, 1000, p. 18.) 

Smtabiliiy. 

As the previous reports of the Board show, they endeavour, wherever 
possible, to further the employment of women in the Public Service, in 
accordance with the instructions contained in the Act. There ^ are, 
unfortunately, not many directions in which this object can be attained. 
Owing to the absence of proper accommodation in the Public offices, and 
for other reasons, it has not been found possible to employ women to any 
extent on clerical work, other than as shorthand and typing clerks, for 
which, as is well known, women have shown special aptitude. In positions 
of this character there are now a number of ladies employed in the Public 
Service; and, in the Board’s office alone, four and sometimes five young 
ladies are engaged in this capacity. (New South Wales Public Service 
Board, 1903, p, 30.) 

5.— QUEENSLAND. 

SuitabiKty (or routiiie wofk. 

I think that in the more general branches of clerical work the employ- 
ment of females should be encouraged. Many of the positions which are 
never likely to be of greater value than £230 per annum might appro- 
priately he filled by females. A single woman without responsibilities 
enjoying a salary which will advance to £230 per annum is comparatively 
well ofi; a married man with increasing family responsibilities is not in 
the same happy position on a similar salary. Pie becomes dissatisfied, and 
the real reason for his dissatisfaction is not that he is being underpaid 
for the work which he is doing, but because he finds that the salary is 
insufficient to meet his growing family needs adequately and enable him 
to make some provision for his future, and because the prospects of promo- 
tion to a better place are remote. Such positions become in a measure a 
cul-de-sac for married men. Many of the routine positions in the Public 
Service — and there will always be a large number of these positions — are 
not worth more than £230 per annum on present values, and in determining 
from time to time the number of clerical places to be allotted to male 
candidates for admission to the Service and the number to females, these 
circumstances should be kept in view. Also, as it is now an accepted fact 
that woman has the right to earn her own living, she has equally the 
‘right to a fair share of such Public Service- positions as she can fill satis- 
factorily. Amongst those positions are the clerical routine ones to which 
I have alluded. I still cling to the opinion, however, that the higher 
positions should he filled by males; if that foresight is exercised in depart- 
mental staff appointments and adjustments which should be exercised, a 
correct scheme of departmental organisation will provide for that arrange- 
ment. I think that these principles are sound economically, administra- 
tively, and with due regard to the life-career and prospective family 
responsibilities of the males. The Public Service is not the only avenue 
of employment for males, and in a young State like Queensland, with its 
wide country possibilities, clean-hand work is not always the best work. 
(Queensland Public Service Boyal Comimssion, Story, 1919, pp, XXVII- 
XXVIII.) 
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6.— NEW SOUTH WALES. 

SuitabifilY for clerical woijL 

The employment of females in the Public Service continues to be in 
every way justified. The girls appointed to fill positions as clerks, follow- 
ing upon their successfully passing the Board’s entrance examination at 
the Intermediate Certificate and Leaving Certificate standards, have carried 
out their duties during the year to the complete satisfaction of the respon- 
sible officers in the various Departments. As far as subjects are concerned, 
the entrance examination for girls has been made identical with that for 
boys. It is noted that the examination work of the successful candidates 
has been of a high order. Not only have the girls discharging clerical 
duties carried out their work satisfactorily, but the same remark applies 
to females in the Service engaged in other capacities, as, for example, 
teachers, typists, nurses, comptometer operators, library assistants, tracers 
(Public Works and Registrar-Greneral’s Departments), inspectors (Labour 
and Industry and State Children’s Eelief Departments), folders and 
needle women (Government Printing Office), etc. (New South Wales 
Puhlic Service Boards 1918, p. 11.) 


Employment of Females in the Public Service. 

The following table shows the number of 
Public Service on 30th June, 1923: — 


females employed in the 


Department. 

Permanent. 

Temporary. 

Total. 

Premier’s - 

7 

1 

12 

1 

19 

rihifif iSeeretary’s 

712 

383 

1,095 

268 

Treasury 

157 

111 

Attorney- General and of Justice 

105 

49 

154 ' ' 

Public Service Board 

10 

3 

13 

Lands 

57 

31 

88 

Western Land Board 

1 

1 

Public Works 

52 

31 

S3 

Industrial Enterprises 

1 

24 

25 ' 

Public Instruction 

4,655 

9 

574 

5 

5,229 

14 

Local Govemment ; 

Valuer-General 

4 

2 

6 

Labour and Industry 

32 

15 

47 

Mines 

10 

5 


Agriculture 

32 

31 

63 

Forestry 

3 

3 . 




Total 

5,847 

1,276 

7,123* 



♦ Includes 61 employees whose services are only partly at the disposal of the Government. 

About six-sevenths of the female officers and employees are teachers or 
nurses. 

Girls are being employed wherever possible on minor office work, such 
as typing, which is not appropriate for boys qualified by exaininaition for 
permanent employment. This is found to be both convenient and econ- 
omical, as, in most eases, the girls do not enter the Clerical Division 
of the Public Service with the object of making it their life’s career, as 
educated boys do, (New South Wales^ PvMie Servi^ 1923, p. 3.) 
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Effect of World War L 

By Section 41 of the Public Service Act, 1902, the Board are emnowe d 
,to make Eegulations for facilitating the employment of women in 
sections of the Public Service where it seemed desirable to employ thenf 

During the years prior to the War period the employment of' w 
was largely restricted to such avocations as Teaching, Nursing D 
work, etc., and the number admitted to the Clerical Division was 
generally speaking, to appointments in the various Departments v ® ’ 
shorthand and typewriting work. involving 

To meet the shortage of male labour occasioned by the absence n+' 
on War Service, and also the diminution at that time in the 
lads seeking admission to the Public Service, the Board inerZ^f^f* 
opportunities for the employment of female applicants upon clerir> i 
Examinations for female junior clerks were held in eouiuncti^, 
those for male junior clerks, and examinations at short iutervak ? i ] 
for female shorthand-writers and typists. ^ were held 

After the war period a further complication forced the Board i 

still more extensive use of female clerical assistance. In 190 a + 1 : “ , 
tration Court made an Award for male clerks, providing a lens^l 
scale of increments extending to a maximum salary of £421 TT • 
that every clerk, irrespective of the value of the work available 
had the opportunity of progression to the salary mentioned. ^ 

Office Assistanis. 

To ameliorate the position as far as was practicable, the Boarr? A * i i 
to introduce a new class of employee known as the female OfficrA^?? * 
to be used on minor clerical work in the various Departments Th! 4 “ 1 ’ 
contemplated that, by the use of these employees, the work w 
adjusted so that male clerks would be given progression to highlri^*-^® 
m keeping with their increased remuneration while at th^ 
educated youths would not be allowed to XaS anl Lt^i SSt "t 
being retained for unduly long periods on junior work. The Offi 1 
ants, on the other hand would, it was expected, generally 
vice with no intention of making' it a life career, and the 
resign in due courseand be replaced by others of a simiWcksl^ 
who desired to remain could qualify for appointment and 
shorthand-writers and typists. P’^ogression as 

Pay. 

The arrangement ^d not proceed as was contemplated. Th. n . 
made a career scale” award for female shorthandwriters and tv.? 
female clerks, providing profession to salaries which neceiitSir.'^ 
being given a wider range of duties than was oriainallv 
reduced their desire to leave the Service The Office A 
generally a knowledge of shorthf dwriting and typing, were foS?d 
instances to be more immediately useful to Departments than 
clerks, whose studies had been confined to general educationaf sSfi ® 

During the period of depression the position heeime Je«s. 

resignations by female employees decreased substantiallT^XhA 
of boys seeking employment increased in great measure. ’ ^^mber 

The Board have scrutinised closely every vaeano 
ensure that as many openings as uosaiblA if Tositiou to 

to.. I. ^ 
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on clerical work decreased by 91. The number of male employees was 
increased by 16 in the same period, this being additional to an increase of 
77 in the preceding year, making a total of 93, 

Competitioii with Men. 

The Board have also reviewed the staffing arrangements in various 
Departments with the object of increasing the opportunities available for 
male officers. For example, in the Family Endowment Office it was 
arranged with the Commissioner to accept twenty male Junior Clerks in 
substitution for twenty-five female employees. In this Office the question 
of further substitutions is being pursued, and internal classes for the 
training of Junior Clerks in typewriting have commenced in order that 
these officers may become available for advancement to positions in which 
this qualification is necessary. 

In drafting Branches of the Service use has been made of female Tracers 
in carrying out minor work previously undertaken by Cadet Draftsmen. 
The appointment of Cadet Draftsmen to these Branches has been restricted 
during recent years with a view to ensuring that well-educated youths 
should not remain for unduly long periods on minor work. To provide 
that sufficient trained officers are available to meet the future needs of the 
various Departments, the Board decided to revive the competitive Entrance 
Examination for Cadets. All who were successful at the 1935 Examination 
were employed in Drafting Branches. A further examination was held 
in conjunction with the Leaving Certificate Examination this year. 
(New South Wales Public Service Board, 1936, pp. 15-17.). 

Depressian Legislation. 

The Married Womeost (Lecturers and Teachers) Act, 1932-35. 

(Assented to 13th December, 1935.) 

The Married Women (Lecturers and Teachers) Act, 1932, was intro- 
duced with the object of providing employment for ex-students of the 
Teachers' Colleges who were awaiting appointment. It provided that the 
services of every married woman teacher or lecturer employed by the 
Department on 30th ISTovember, 1932, should cease on that date unless 
the Public Service Board certified that the retention of her services was 
justified on the ground of — 

(1) public interest, 

(2) inadequacy of husband's income, 

(3) lack of support from husband- 

From 30th November, 1932, to 30th June, 1936, the services of 207' 
married women were terminated under this Section of the Act. Of these,, 
198 were permanent officers, whilst 9 were temporary employees. 

The Act further provided that a woman who intends to marry shall 
notify the Minister accordingly and shall cease to hold office from the d'ate^ 
of marriage unless — 

(1) she is under bond, in which ease the Minister may retain her 
services until the expiration of the bond, or 

(2) the Public Service Board have certified that it is in the public 
interest to retain her services after marriage. 

Under this Section, the services of 200 teachers (197 permanent, 3, 
temporary) have been terminated up to 30th June, 1936. 
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In 1936, an amending Act was passed by wMcb all those women teachers 
who were married before the 1932 Act came into force and who were still 
employed at the end of 1936 were removed from its scope and now have 
the same security as single women. NTo amendment was made in respect 
of those teachers about to marry. 

Provision is made in both Acts for the appointment of married women 
to the Service provided the Public Service Board certifies that such 
appointments are in the public interest. It is also provided that married 
women whose services were terminated under the Act may be re-employed 
in the event of the Public Service Board being satisfied that such re-employ- 
ment is justified by (1) inadequacy of family income, or (2) public 
interest, according to whether the teacher was married before or after the 
passing of the Act. Ke-employment is of a temporary nature and is 
subject to review by the Board at regular intervals. 

Following on a report by the Department that there was a temporary 
difficulty in obtaining suitable qualified teachers, the Board, in a number 
•of cases, have issued certificates for the retention, employment or re-instate- 
ment of a number of married women in the teaching service to cover a 
period up to the 31st December, 1936. After this date the whole position 
will be reviewed to determine whether it is necessary in the public interest 
to continue the employment of these teachers. (Nem South Wales Public 
Sermce Board, 1936, p. 11.) 
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CHAPTER VL 

TEMPORARY EMPLOYMENT. 

When reading the docnments in this chapter, students may find that the 

following* questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised:— 

QUESTIONS. 

(1) What are the conditions which justify temporary employment in the 
Public Service, (a) in ordinary departments, (b) in statistical depart- 
ments, and (c) in industrial undertakings? 

(2) What justification is there for indefinitely continuing the employment 
of staff on a temporary basis? 

(3) What steps should be taken to ensure the suitability of temporary 
employees? By whom should temporary employment be authorised? 

(4) What is the effect upon the morale of the public service by employing 
temporary staff side by side with permanent officers? 

(5) What is the effect upon the efficiency of the public service in resorting 
to legislation to give temporary employees permanent status? 

(6) Should any differentiation be made in rates of remuneration as between 
permanent and temporary employees respectively? 


1.— THE COMMgON WEALTH. 

Conditions of Employment 

In contradistinction to exempt officers, temporary employees are, like 
permanent officials, subject to the provisions of the Act, but only to those 
specifically dealing with temporary employment. 

The exigencies of every Service necessitate the engagement from time 
to time of temporary hands to cope with sudden and unlooked-for increases, 
of work of a spasmodic nature not justifying the appointment of permanent 
officials. The provisions of the Act dealing with temporary employment 
cannot be better explained than by quoting the section (Section 40) dealing 
with that subject: — 

(1) Whenever in the opinion of the Minister of a Department the 
prompt despatch of the business of a Department renders temporary 
assistance necessary and the Commissioner is unable to provide such 
assistance from other Departments in the State in which such assist- 
ance is required, the Permanent Head or the Chief Officer shall select 
in such manner as may be prescribed from the persons whose names, 
are upon the prescribed register in the State in which such assistance 
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is required sucli person or persons who are aTailable as appear to be 
best qualified for such work, and they shall be paid at the same rate as 
is paid to the permanent employees for similar work and shall be 
entitled to the same holidays. 

(2) Such person or persons may be employed to perform such work 
for any period not exceeding six months. 

(3) No person who has been temporarily employed in any Depart- 
ment for six months continuously or for nine months continuously 
where extended as hereinafter provided or for six months in the whole 
in any twelve months or for nine months continuously where extended 
as hereinafter provided shall during the six months following* such 
temporary employment be eligible for further temporary employment 
in the Public Service, 

(4) If it appears in the public interest to be desirable so to do the 
Commissioner may order that any person who has been temporarily 
employed in any Department for six months continuously may be 
temporarily employed for not more than three additional months. 

(6) The services of any person temporarily employed may be dis- 
pensed with at any time by the Minister or by the Permanent Plead, or 
Chief Officer. 

(6) Notwithstanding the provisions hereinbefore contained the 
Governor-General, if it appears in the public interest to be desirable 
:so to do, may in the case of temporary work in the carrying out of any 
public work or scheme order that the temporary employment of all 
nr ., any persons employed upon such work or scheme may be continued 
until the completion of the same; and unless otherwise ordered by the 
Commissioner or the Permanent Head any person may be temporarily 
employed by the Chief Officer in the Government Printing* Office or 
in the preparation of the Census for such time as may be necessary. 

(7) The Commissioner shall in the month of July in each year 
make a return showing the names of all persons temporarily employed 
in the Public Service during the previous financial year, and the 
periods for which such persons have been respectively employed and 
the remuneration paid to them, and such return shall be laid before 
both Houses of the Parliament. 

As will be seen in subsection (1), temporary hands are entitled to the 
same rate of remuneration as that paid to permanent officials for similar 
work and to the same holidays. Under Eegulation 138 temporary employees, 
moreover, are liable to be fined, reprimanded, or cautioned for minor 
offences. 

The modus opemndi involved in making a temporary appointment is 
briefly as follows: — 

Methods of Selection. 

A person desiring employment forwards an application, setting out 
certain necessary particulars in detail, specifying the particular class of 
work in which employment is desired, and accompanied by evidence of 
character, industry, and health. Applicants are strictly prohibited from 
attempting to use any outside influence in order to obtain temporary 
employment. All applications must, in the case of Victoria, be made 
to the Commissioner, and, in other States, to the Commonwealth Inspec- 
tor. If in the opinion of the Commissioner or the Inspector an applicant 
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appears to be qualified to perform the work applied for, his name is 
entered on the “Temporary Employment E-egister,” and remains there 
for nine months, at the expiration of which the application has to be 
renewed. 

When temporary assistance is required in any Department, the Chief 
Officer reports the circumstance to the Commissioner or (in States other 
than Victoria) to the Inspector, by whom, if the employment is necessary, 
authority is given to engage a temporary hand. The Chief Officer then 
selects from the Eegister such applicant as he considers best fitted for 
the work, as provided by Section 40 (1). 

It wdll thus be seen that, although the Commissioner exercises a control 
as to the necessity or otherwise of making temporary appointments, the 
Permanent Head or Chief Officer has an absolutely free hand in selection. 
In this respect I think an amendment of the Act is necessary. It is 
considered that, as it is the Commissioner who recommends for all per- 
manent appointments, the power of selecting temporary hands should 
likewise be vested in him, or in his deputies, the Inspectors. As the 
law now stands, there is nothing to prevent a Chief Officer passing over 
au applicant who is registered (say) number 10, and selecting one whose 
registration number is 40 or 50, many such instances having in fact 
occurred. "While not impeaching the discretion exercised by a Chief 
Officer in selecting the applicant wEo, in his opinion, seems best suited 
for the work, I nevertheless think that the present system is open to 
object ion. 

Owing to the large amount of work of a temporary character that has 
arisen in connection with the Commonwealth Departments in their incep- 
tive stages, combined with the great amount of labour rendered necessary 
in connection with the recent Commonwealth Elections, it is not surprising 
that the number of temporary hands engaged during the past year has 
been somewhat large. The following table will indicate the number of 
temporary appointments made in each Department for the year 1903: — 


state. 

External 

Affairs. 

Attorney- 

General. 

Home 

Affairs. 

Treas- 

ury. 

Trade 

and 

Customs. 

Defence. 

Tost- 

master- 

General. 

Totals. 

Hew South Wales 



1 

! 87 


28 

8 

362 

480 

Victoria 

2 

2 

1 125 

1 8 

17 

12 

399 

563 

Queensland 



24 


74 


116 

214 

South Australia 



1 10 

... 

20 


37 

67 

Western Australia 



16 


32 

’ 2 

270 ! 

320 

Tasmania 



i 8 

... 

19 


1 94 

121 

Totals 

i 

2 

i 

2 

270* 

1 6 

190 

17 

l,278t 

1,765 


♦The great bulk of these appointments were occasioned by special work incidental to the 
recent Commonwealth Elections. 


tThese principally consisted of telegraph messengers, letter-carriers, telephone attendants, 
instrument fitters, labourers, pole-dressers, etc. 

I have observed a strong tendency growing in certain Departments of 
asking for temporary appointments to positions, to fiO[l which many 
qualified juniors were availahle~a practice which cannot be too strongly 
deprecated. To take a case in point: The Chief Officer of the Postmaster- 
GeneraFs Department in one of the States requisitioned for a temporary 
appointment, vice a Letter Carrier on sick leave, whose state of health 
was such as to render it improbable that he would ever be able to resume 
duty. 
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I desire to add that in my opinion it is not a good policy to introdnce 
temporary assistance from without the Service in such eases as this, 
where there are ■ numerous junior officers on the permanent staff who 
could he temporarily employed in positions higher than the ones they 
at present occupy, thus gaining experience which would eventually fit 
them for the permanent occupancy of the higher positions. The policy 
of the Department should he, in my opinion, to encourage the junior 
officers -of the General Division to fit themselves for any higher positions 
that may become vacant in anticipation of such vacancies. The importa- 
tion of temporary assistance from without the Service would interfere 
with this policy, and it would have the effect of calling into existence a 
class of temporary employees, the members of which might in time con- 
sider themselves entitled to consideration in the matter of permanent 
employment, which could not be accorded to them in strict accordance 
with the regulations. I am satisfied that by the adoption of the policy 
indicated the ultimate efficiency of the Department would be enhanced. 
(Commonwealth Fuhlic Service Oomwdssion, 1904, pp, 33-34.) 

2.— NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Effect on Morale. 

It is of little use evolving’ any scheme to recruit the Public Service 
by means of examinations and subsequent grade examinations, with the 
necessary restrictions as to the age of admission, the provision of annua! 
increments and methods of promotion, if a side-door entry to the Public 
Service is to be thrown open, as was done by the 1910 and 1915 Public 
Service Amendment Acts as they related to temporary employees. The 
question of the employment of temporary employees and their subsequent 
transfer to the permanent ranks of the Service is vital to the success or 
failure of Public Service administration. Few matters evoked more 
criticism during my inquiry than the provisions of the 1910 and 1915 
Acts in respect to the admission of temporary employees to permanent 
rank. 

* ^ -X- * . ■ 

Relative efficiency. 

There are two sides to the question of temporary employment in the 
Public Service. There is first the manifest injustice of subjecting certain 
officers to tests, restrictions, and limitations, while others are placed on 
equal footing and admitted to privileges and reward without passing 
through the same course. In the case of the permanent officer the entrance 
age is restricted; he is subjected to entrance and grade examinations, 
and the officer proceeds step by step on annual increments. The temporary 
officer is not subjected to entrance examination, the age limit is materially 
raised, and he is not compelled to pass any grade test, at least up to the 
commencing salary, which at 12s. a , day, represents a minimum of £18Y 
per annum. 

Yet it may be said that a temporary employee who has served the 
State in an efficient manner continuously for a period of, perhaps, ten 
or fifteen years, has certainly some grounds for looking upon his position 
as permanent, and for expecting some of the privileges accorded to the 
permanent staff. 
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Permanemt Status by Statuta, 

The Act of 1910 provided for the transfer of temporary employees to 
the permanent staff, subject to the conditions that the Board was satisfied 
that the work was permanent, that the officer was competent and of good 
character, that the temporary employee was not less than 21, nor more 
than 50 years (provided that the age in special cases could be extended 
to 55 years and that such temporary officer had been employed in the 
Public Service of hiew South Wales for at least two years continuously or 
for two or more terms aggregating at least three years subsequent to 
such transfer. It was enacted that ^'^all conditions imposed on persons 
appointed under the principal Act shall apply to and be binding on per- 
sons appointed under this Act, excepting those relating to age at the 
date of appointment, to the mode of appointment, and in the case of 
officers over 40 years of age, the insurance, which in such cases shall 
not be compulsory. ’V 

Section 5 of the Act gave the Board power to determine the seniority 
of temporary officers appointed to the permanent staff ^Taving regard 
to the claims of officers already in such service.’’ 

Very naturally, these provisiotns created c/onsiderable dissatisfaction 
among the permanent officers of the Public Service, who had entered 
the Service by regular channels, at the prescribed age, and had conformed 
to the requirements of the Public Service Act in regard to entrance and 
grade examinations. In cases the permanent officer found himself work- 
ing beside a former temporary employee, junior in point ox total service-, 
and now made permanent at a salary higher than he himself was receiv- 
ing, notwithstanding he had conformed with the provisions of the Public 
Service Act, and had through efficiency and good conduct made the full 
possible progress. 

The dissatisfaction was further increased by the passing of the Public 
Service (Temporary Officers’) Act of 1915, which confirmed the provisions 
of the 1910 Act, but extended the limit of age to 55, with a provision 
that where such officer had been over ten years in the Service, the age 
limit might be further extended. 

As a result of the 1910 Act, 384 temi>orary officers were transferred to 
the permanent staff; while as a result of the 1915 Act, out of 465 tem- 
porary officers qualified for appointment, 336 have been appointed to the 
permanent staff, the discrepancy between those qualified and those 
appointed being due to the Treasurer having decided to withhold further 
appointments for the present under the Public Service Act of 1915. This 
has caused dissatisfaction among temporary officers qualified for transfer 
to the permanent staff, who claim, with some justification, that a statutory 
right is being denied them because of political necessities. The provisions 
of the Act, however, are permissive in character, and not mandatory. 

The Clerical Advisory Committee urged the repeal of the Public Service 
(Temporary Officers) Act of 1915, claiming that permanent appointment of 
temporary clerks must check the promotion of juniors: The representa- 
tive of this advisory committee said (Q, 408Y) ; 

^Tt also lends itself to political appointment with attendant evils, 
and it cannot he said to he justified on the score of expenditure. It 
is not economical. Furthermore, it creates considerable discontent 
amongst the junior officers. In connection with the question of 
retaining the services of temporary officers, sentiment undoubted! .y 
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operates after such an officer has been on the work for some time. . . . 
One contributing factor to the presence of temporary clerks is the 
policy of no new appointments, which, on various occasions, has been 
decided upon by the Government. The policy of no fresh appoint- 
ments, in fact, is but a cloak to cover up fresh temporary employment 
of inefficiency at three times the salary payable to qualified jiiiiior 
clerks. NTominally, admission to the Service by a political iiomiiiee 
is barred by examination requirements, but actually he gets his 
appointment just the same through the operation of this iniquitous 
enabling Act. It lowers the standard of efficiency in the Service. 
Officers recognise the danger of having a heavy temporary staff, wh*:», 
in many instances, may belong to unions, and may agitate, when they 
are a sufficiently large body, for legislation to give them permaneiit 
appointment, to which they are not entitled by qualifications or 
ability.” (New South Wales Public Service Commission, Allard, 1918, 
pp,LXXn~LXXIV.) 

Reasons for Employing Temporary Staff. 

The problem of temporary employees appears to be almost universaL 
The Eoyal Commission on the Public Service of Victoria in 1917, after 
referring to the effect of admission of temporary employees to the perman- 
ent staff, stated: 

“Where the system of absorption of temporary men into the per- 
manent service has been adopted in other countries, equally disastrcms 
results have followed.” 

The Public Service Commission of Kew Zealand reported in 1913 : 

“The principle of placing men of short service in positions in 
which they supersede trained young men who were working up from 
small salaries has been a distinctly bad one, inasmuch as it has 
created anomalies which it will take years to correct.” 

The Public Service Board stated in evidence that it had opposed 
Public Service (Temporary Officers’) Act of 1915, which had been passed 
contrary to the advice of the Board. Mr. Taylor (Q. 3184) attributed the 
large number of temporary employees to the expansion during the last 
few years in industrial activities and Government undertakings generally. 
He contended that in 1903 the ordinary inflow of juniors to the service by 
competitive examination ceased. The number of temporary officers in 
the clerical division was due to the Board being unable to get a suffioieiir 
number of competent juniors. There had been considerable expansion of 
work throughout the country, and boys did not come to the Public Ser- 
vice. They took other employment. The stoppage of junior appointmeiVs 
to the Service in 1903-4 caused the classes in the schools preparing boys 
for the entrance examinations to be disbanded. He contended that it was 
desirable, in certain classes of appointment, to have men appointed tem- 
porarily, for experience showed that after they got on the permanent 
staff, their work was not so satisfactory. There was a tendency to slacken 
down, and it was found that, taken as a whole, they did not work so well 
on the permanent staff as on the temporary staff, from which staff they 
could be more easily discharged. (Vew; So'uth Wales y PMc Service 
Royal Commission, Allard, 1918, p, LXXY.) 
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Limits to Temporary Einploymeiit. 

It is obvious that in a public service with far-reaching activities and 
subject to the demands made by changing legislation, occasions will arise 
requiring the emergent services of additional men; but there does not 
appear to me to be justification for over 20 per cent, of the public ser- 
vants to be on the temporary staff. If they are necessary for work of a 
permanent character, they should be subjected to the same restrictions 
and limitations as the permanent staff. 

There is no doubt, as stated by certain witnesses, that the present 
system, if coupled with lack of close oversight of a department’s staff 
requirements, lends itself to political patronage, and makes it compara- 
tively easy for any Minister, or even Member of Parliament, to secure 
the appointment of his nominee to temporary employment, which, under 
the provisions of the 1910 and 1915 Acts, led to permanent appointment. 

The wdiole system requires to be tightened up, and as a measure of 
reform, I strongly recommend; — 

The repeal of the Public Service Temporary Officers’ (Amendment) 
Act of 1915, and a reversion to the original practice (provided for 
in the Public Service Act of 1902) that there should be only one 
door of entry to the permanent staff of the Public Service — that by 
qualifying examination, or in special cases where no suitable officer 
be available in the Service, by recommendation of the Public Service 
Board, based upon regular inquiry into the qualifications of the can- 
didate. 

An adherence to the present system in connection with temporary officers 
and their accruing qualifications to be placed on the permanent staff’, 
would be to render nugatory all provisions for attracting to the Public 
Service the best products of the schools and university. (New South 
Wales Public Service Boyal Commission, Allard, 1918, p. LXXVI.) 

3.— VICTORIA. 

Reasons for temporary employment: Comparative efficiency. 

Prom what I can learn of Public Service administration throughout the 
British Empire, I believe that the problem of temporary employees is 
widespread. Throughout the history of the Victorian Public Service the 
Legislature has given much attention to this matter, but apparently it 
has never been able to satisfactorily overcome the difficulty. The result 
has been that the State has in the past paid very dearly, and while the 
problem lasts, it will continue to do so. It is very easy to say ^^albolish 
temporary employment altogether,” but not so easy to put into practice 
without great detriment to the Service. What is suggested in this 
Division of my Report is not entirely a solution of the difficulty, but 
I believe will be helpful if given effect to. 

In a Public Service with far-reaching activities and subject to the 
demands made by changing legislation, occasions must arise which require 
the emergency services of additionaT staff, but there does not appear to 
me to be justification for the retention in the Service of a temporary 
staff for such lengthy periods as actually takes place. 

If Government policy necessitates the creation of a new class of officer, 
e.g,. Inspectors of Soldier Settlement, for work which will ultimately 
terminate, but may take years to complete, the necessary staff should 
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be engaged as officers of the provisional service, as suggested in section 
162. For the carrying out of ordinary Departmental duties in the regular 
Departments of State, there should, however, be no such thing as per- 
manent ^^temporary^^ hands, such as clerks, draftsmen, attendants, and 
the like. Probably in most cases these are now retained from sympathetic 
reasons of some kind. If the work in these Departments is of a perman- 
ent character, the staff occupying the positions should in all respects be 
subjected to the same restrictions and limitations as the regular Public 
Service Staff. It is my belief that if some of the appointments which 
have been held for years by “exempt” officers (as these permanent “'tem- 
poraries” are called) were rendered vacant by an order terminating such 
appointments, and the filling of same by a permanent official had to be 
justified, the positions would be abolished altogether. 

Temporary clerks not well qualified. 

I have no hesitation in saying that a very large proportion of the 
temporary clerks employed in the Service are of low efficiency, and they 
are frequently of the type who would find it difficult to obtain employ- 
ment elsewhere. One Head of a Department who has a number of such 
officers on his staff states, “We have some temporary officers who could 
never fill the more important positions in the office, and the loss or absence 
of the permanent officers is at once felt to the detriment of the work 
generally.” 

Another Departmental Head states, “As a general rule, persons applying 
for temporary positions are not of high attainments.” And this view 
is endorsed by a number of other Permanent Heads. The same remarks 
■would also probably apply to several other grades of temporary employees. 
(Victorian Public Service Eoyal Commission: Ross. 1927, pp. 48-49.) 

4.— QUEENSLAND. 

Appointment of Temporary Employees. 

The Acts provide that temporary appointments shall not be made unless 
the Commissioner is satisfied that temporary assistance is necessary. If he 
is unable to arrange for such assistance from other departments, the Com- 
missioner may select such person or persons as may appear to him to be 
best qualified for such work. 

During the depression and following years the practice developed of 
appointing temporary employees to positions which it was thought might 
not be permanent and where temporary staff adjustments were considered 
preferable to the building up of a staff organisation which would be subject 
to considerable fiuctuation. 

Due to the improved economic position of the State many temporary 
employees are now performing work of a permanent nature. Certain of 
these temporary employees are not eligible for permanent appointment; but 
to terminate their services under present-day conditions without affording 
them an opportunity of qualifying by examination for admission to the 
Public Service would inflict hardships. On the other hand, juniors who 
have qualified for admission to the permanent service have strong claims 
for appointment to any vacancies which may arise in permanent positions. 
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In June last a comprehensive memorandum on the subject was submitted, 
to the Honourable the Chief Secretary, who issued the following 
directions 

(i) That temporary employees should not be engaged in positions 
which are permanent in nature. 

(ii) That all requests for temporary assistance should be submitted to 
the Public Service Commissioner as prescribed by the Public 
Service Acts. 

(iii) That temporary employees should be allowed to sit for the quali- 
fying examination for admission to the Public Service on the same 
conditions as apply in the case of Eecord Assistants, Sorters, and 
Messengers, 

(iv) That every opportunity should be taken of substituting qualified 
candidates for those temporary employees holding permanent 
positions. 

(Queensland PvMic Service Oommissioner, 1940.) 

5.— THE POST OFFICE. 

Effect on Morale. 

To carry out this great w^ork you have in round figures an army of 
30,000 employees, of whom 18,500 are permanent, and 11,500 temporary. 
The proportion of temporary employees is far too large, and is responsible 
for a great deal of inefficiency. Of course, it is impossible to do without 
a certain number of temporaries, especially at a time like this, with 
positions being held open for the gallant fellows on leave at the front, 
but it was never contemplated that one-third of the whole Department 
should be temporary, for such employees are obviously not of the best 
quality, and people who, in spite of recent prosperous years, and the 
demand on all sides for labour, are still in the temporary class, cannot 
be regarded as of reasonably high standard. The mischief is that these 
people drift on in this light and pleasant employment month after month, 
and year after year, and feel at last that they should be ranked and 
regarded as permanent employees, although they have not passed the 
necessary qualifying standards imposed upon permanent hands. They 
acquire, in some of the branches in which they are employed, the same 
generous privileges in the way of holidays and leave of absence (three 
weeks a year and all statutory holidays), and feel themselves very grieved 
indeed if there is any word of their services being dispensed with. It 
is safe to say that 5,000 permanent persons could do the work of 10,000 
temporaries, and the Department would know better where it stood. 
This temporary employment system is a very grave evil, and although it 
may involve unhappiness and hardship, in the interests of competency 
and ordinary justice to the permanent employees it should be taken in 
hand. It is foolish and improper, anyhow, to allow people to drift on 
aimlessly in a service where their rank is temporary, and the sooner 
they get into other avenues of employment the better, and as many of 
them are in country districts they might transfer their services to primary 
production— an occupation of all things to be desired now and in the 
immediate future for the personal equally with the national welfare. 

Dismissal. . 

Anyhow, if there should be delay in carrying out this proposition, it 
seems wise to make a clear distinction between permanent and temporary 
men that the services of the latter may be dispensed with promptly by 
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the officer in charge if they are found to be idlers or unsuitable for their 
work. As it is, before even a temporary man in the Construction Branch, 
for instance, can be dismissed, his overseer has to report, and explana- 
tion is obtained also in a report from the man, and these are forwarded 
through the Engineer for Lines and the Electrical Engineer to the Deputy 
Postmaster-General. The effect of this will be readily seen — the fact of 
having to write a report deters some overseers from dealing with a man, 
for the best overseers are usually ‘'handy with the shovel but easy with 
the pen,^^ and some of these reports and the replies of the men are fearful 
and wonderful productions. Discipline under these circumstances cannot 
be good nor can work be efficient. There seems to be more trouble with 
ten of these temporary or casual men than any one of the permanent, 
which is easily understandable. (The Business Management of the Post- 
master-General's Department. Anderson, 1914-15, pp. 6-7.) 

6.— THE COMMONWEALTH PARLIAMENTARY REPORT. 

E£Fect on Morale. 

According to evidence tendered the chief causes of temporary employ- 
ment in the Commonwealth Public Service, apart from the engagement 
of temporary hands on works of a fluctuating character, are: — 

(1) Disinclination on the part of the Treasurer to provide sufficient 
funds on the Annual Estimates for justifiable permanent staff; 

(2) Eailure on the part of some departments to initiate action to fill 
positions of a permanent character; 

(3) Absence of permanent officers on sick leave or furlough; 

(4) Death, dismissal, promotion, or transfer of permanent officers ; 

(5) Delays affecting the relief of permanent officers who take up 
new positions; 

(6) Changes in organisation involving additional staff, or staff of 
different designations. 

(7) The withholding of permanent appointments pending reclassifica- 
tion of the Service. (ITow that reclassification has been com- 
pleted this cause will disappear); 

(8) Delays in determination of appeals against provisional promo- 
tions ; 

(9) Delays inseparable from the formulation of proposals involving 
additions to the permanent establishment. 

With regard to Nos, 1 and 2, it was stated in evidence that the failure 
to provide for justifiable permanent staff is detrimental to the best interests 
of the Service for the following reasons: — 

It frustrates the intentions of the Public Service Act as to restric- 
tion of temporary employment and as to the establishment of perma- 
nent staffs on an economic and efficient basis. 

Inefficient 

It involves the retention of temporary employees for lengthy periods ; 
ItreducestheefficiencyoftheServicebecause— 

(a) Temporary employees mostly enter the Service as adults, and 
thus lack the valuable training of youths in Public Service 
methods and ideals ; 

(b) The standard of health and education of temporary employees 
is not, as a rule, as high as that of permanent officers; 
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(c) Generally speaking, the temporary employee, who has only a 
precarious hold on the Service, cannot be expected to develop 
the same interest as the permanent man. The restriction of 
opportunity for advancement is not an incentive to a man to 
do his best. (It was the unanimous testimony of witnesses 
that permanent service gives the greatest efficiency and is, 
therefore, the most economical.) 

Uneconomical. 

It is uneconomical because under arbitration awards temporary 
hands receive wages and incremental advancement on practically the 
same basis as permanent officers; 

It does not produce any reduction in expenditure or personnel. 
When necessary permanent hands are not appointed, temporary 
employees must be retained to carry out the services of the depart- 
ments; 

It is holding up the appointment of a number of temporary 
employees who have qualified by examination or by length of service 
for permanent appointment; 

It is preventing appointments to certain important branches of the 
Service which experience has demonstrated should be occupied almost 
wholly by permanent officers; 

It is affecting the promotion of a number of permanent officers in 
the different States. 

Provision of Funds for Staffs. 

Evidence shows that the procedure followed by departments in regard to 
the provision of funds for staffs is as follows: — 

Draft estimates setting out the number of officers required together with 
the salaries proposed to be paid, are prepared by departments and sub- 
mitted to the Treasurer. The latter, in the exercise of his prerogative to 
reduce the amounts asked for by departments, does not, it is stated, reduce 
the numbers of positions sought; but it is represented that salary votes are 
sometimes reduced, either by the Treasurer or by departments at the 
direction of the Treasurer, to an extent that renders it impossible for 
departments to fill legitimate permanent positions unless additional funds 
are provided. If additional funds are not forthcoming for necessary 
permanent staff, departments are compelled to meet the position by the 
prolongation of temporary employment. It was also disclosed in evidence 
that there is a serious weakness in the system of submitting draft estimates, 
in that the Treasurer accepts the figures of departments as to additional 
personnel before they are investigated by the authority appointed by 
Parliament to limit staffs to actual requirements, viz., the Commonwealth 
Public Service Board of Commissioners. As a consequence the Treasurer 
is not in a position to determine whether the new positions asked for are 
necessary or excessive. An examination of the proposed new appointments 
by the Public Service Board prior to the submission of draft estimates to 
the Treasurer might reveal that the services of the Commonwealth could 
be efficiently maintained with smaller staffs than those shown in the dbraft 
estimates of departments; but the Public Service Board does not, under 
existing conditions, exercise any check on the numbers of proposed new 
appointments until after the Estimates are passed by Parliament. Thus 
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FarliaiiieRt/ as * Treasurer, is asked to proTide money for 

positions wMch may, on investigation by the Public Service Board, be 
found to be unnecessary. 

Permanent Positions filled by Temporary Employees. 

From evidence tendered it is clear that there are large numbers of 
positions of a permanent character being filled by temporary employees. 
Figures supplied show that at the 21st February, 1929, no fewer than 63 
temporary employees had been engaged for periods exceeding 10 years; 
520 for periods ^eeeding 5 years; and 970 for periods exceeding 2 years* 
While it was recognised that there was justification for the retention uf 
large numbers of temporary manual telephonists owing to the fact that 
their services would have to be dispensed with on the introduction of 
automatic telephone exchanges, it was claimed that the retention of a 
large proportion of temporary employees in other ranks could not be 
reasonably justified either from the point of view of efficiency or economy. 
{Commonwealth Joint Select Committee on Public Accoiuits, Report, 
1929, pp. 6-8.) 



CHAPTER VII. 


PERSONNEL TRAINING. 

When reading the docnments in this chapter, students may find that the 
following questions wall help to focus attention upon the issues raised: — 

QUESTIONS. 

1. Is an objective system of training desirable (a) for all officers; (b) 
for particular class only? 

2. What is the best method of arranging internal training? The Postal 
Institute. The Eailway Institute. The Staff College. Periodic interior 
courses for selected groups. 

3. The Grade Test System of inducing study. 

4. The limits of the Grade Test system. 

The use of recognised institutions for training, e.g., the Technical 
College, the professional organisation, the University. 

6. The University course as a method of pre-entry and post-entry training. 
1 . The system of overseas study leave, and of post-graduate training. 

8. The place of the Departmental Staff Officer in the scheme of .training 

9. The cost of training and its justification. 

20, The desirability and possibility of training for administrative duties. 
11. The qualifications of an administrator. 


1. GENERAL. 

(i) Essential to Efficient Organisation. 

It should be recognised by all interested in the future welfare of the 
Service that Departmental progress is not dependent upon a few indivi- 
duals of genius or marked ability, but upon the raising of the general 
average of competency and skill. Considered from the standpoint of 
efficiency of service, the educational idea becomes manifest, and this 
efficiency must depend upon effective training; every untrained and un- 
skilled officer constituting a direct loss to the Commonwealth. The highest 
discipline is possible only where educated intelligence is combined with 
a proper sense o"^ responsibility. With the increase of scientific and tech- 
nical knowledge in every branch of human organisation the relations of 
life become more complex, and this applies in no less degree to the organi- 
sation and management of Government Departments. The principles of 
scientific and economical management which are being effectively applied 
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to important industrial undertakings throughout the world must iiien:- 
ably find a place in the direction and control of every branch of Depart- 
mental administration. While on the one hand machinery is supplanting 
brains and mechanical processes are being rapidly developed, on the other 
new branches of work are being established which call for the highefst 
intellectual capacity on the part of our public servants. 

(ii) An Obligation. 

Effective training of officers throughout the Com inoii wealth Depart- 
ments is an obligation which cannot be evaded without serious danger 
to future administration, and any neglect in this direction by those 
responsible for the efficiency of staffs must react with telling force against 
successful management. It is greatly to be feared that in many instances 
heads of Departments and heads of branches have not fully realised a 
proper sense of the obligations imposed upon them by the Government 
in respect to the training of officers under their control, nor as regards 
the economical performance of the functions entrusted to them. A prom- 
inent English writer has truly remarked that the problem of applying 
science to government becomes one of organisation. Throughout the 
Commonwealth Service the scope for exercise of organised and trained 
intelligence in every branch of Departmental activity is boundless, and 
the inquiries recently made into the financial administration of the Fost- 
master-GeneraPs Department have conclusively proved the necessity for 
continuous vigilance and expert direction in regard to methods of working. 
The continuance of such an investigation in this and other Departments 
of the Service would, it is certain, demonstrate the need for improvement 
in organisation. The application of science to administration is referred 
to by a leading British publicist (Lord Haldane), in the following words: — 
^Organisation is the key to success; organisation depends on steady think- 
ing, and thinking depends on ideas— ideas which give birth to ideals. For 
inoniration, as well as guidance, those engaged in enterprise of every kind 
look more and more to the trained mind.’^ 

(iii) Demand for Trained Men Exceeds Supply. 

In estimating the relative efficiency of labour, whether skilled or im- 
skilled, it is an accepted- axiom of political economists that where high 
v'ages exist there also wall be found the highest measure of efficiency, 
this being demonstrated by comparison between different nations and 
peoples throughout the world. In respect to standards of wages and 
opportunities of advancement upon definite lines of promotion, the Com- 
monwealth Service occupies an exceptional position amongst similar bodies 
wherever existing; it is therefore reasonable to anticipate that the main- 
tenance of such standards will result in the highest efficiency of service, 
and that officers, nntrammelled by the obsolete principle of promotion by 
seniority, will be encouraged to equip tbemselves for the many important 
positions open to them in the Commonwealth Service. The demand for 
highly-trained officers of sound administrative capacity is greater than 
the supply, the extension of governmental functions by new legislation 
is creating openings for officers possessed of special qualifications, while 
the avenues of advancement throughout all Departments of the Service 
are such as to enable the fullest recognition to be accorded meritoriiis 
officers. The effect of the recently increased rates of pay adopted bv the 
Government should make itself apparent in the greater efficiency of thos^^ 
participating, and in the desire of officers to devote themselves with even 
greater zeal to their lifers work. 
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, Tiie view lias already been enunciated that educated intelligence and 
a proper recognition of individual responsibility are essential factors in 
securing the highest standard of discipline in our public departments. It 
Xs pleasing to reflect that judged from this standpoint the Public Service 
of the Commonwealth holds a satisfactory position, and that, despite the 
occasional disloyal utterances of disaffected and irresponsible units of the 
Service, it is generally acknowledged by officers that their interests are 
protected and safeguarded by legislative enactments of a beneficent char- 
acter, and that they occupy an enviable standing in comparison with 
other public employees throughout Australia. While certain isolated 
officers or groups of officers delude themselves with the false hope that bj 
clamour and agitation and exercise of political pressure they can secure 
concessions to which they have no equitable claim, the vast majorit:? 
of the Service clearly recognised that more is to be attained by earnest 
application to duty and preparation for future advancement. The officer 
who gives efficient service and is devoted to the business of the country 
lias no sympathy with or time for agitation and the creation of imaginary 
grievances, and knows full well that misrepresentation and exaggeration, 
combined with disloyalty to constituted authority, are not the most effective 
means of winning preferment in the Public Service. During the past 
year, the tendency of certain associations of officers to invoke outside sup- 
port has been evident, and it has apparently not been realised that thf 
prohibition by regulations of the use of outside influence by individual 
officers applies with equal force to associations of officers, and that any 
such invocation is directly opposed to the law governing administration 
of the Public Service. If that law is to be set aside or allowed to become 
a dead-letter, then the time is not far distant when the worst features 
connected with the American spoils system prior to the establishment 
•of civil service reform are bound to be reproduced in the Australian Ser- 
vice, with the resultant chaos and inefficiency of public administration 
So long as the law which contemplates abolition of all patronage with 
regard to appointments, promotions, and privileges in the Public Service 
remains upon the statute-book, it behoves everyone interested to uphold 
and respect the obligations imposed by Parliament. {Oommonwmit'h 
Public Service Commission, 1911, pp, 64-65.) 

(a) THE POSTAL INSTITUTE. 

(i) Telegraph Messengers. 

The opinion has been expressed by me that sooner or later the Postmaster- 
QeneraPs Department will be compelled, by the necessities of the Service, 
to extend its efforts for the training of youths by the establishment of 
departmental schools for the purpose of educating its own officers, not 
only in the rudimentary work of the Department, hut in that connected 
with the mechanical and scientific branches. In every section of depart- 
mental activity, whether it be in connection with telegraphic and telephonic 
developments, in the economical and rapid handling of mail matter, or 
in the general administrative organisation, the widest scope exists for 
specialised knowledge, in order to keep pace with the progressive move- 
ment which is characteristic of post office management elsewhere. The 
recruiting of the Postmaster-GeneraTs Department is largely dependent 
on the appointment of Telegraph Messengers, who generally enter the 
Service at about fourteen years of age. The existing number of mes- 
sengers employed by the Department is approximately 3,000, and prac- 
tically the whole of these boys have permanent status, and are there- 
fore likely to devote their lives to the Service. It will be conceded that 
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the educational fitness of this large section of the Service must have an 
important bearing upon the future efficiency of departmental staffs^ when 
with the advance of time they rise to higher and more important positions, 
and that any deficiencies in mental equipment of those entering the 
Service at an early age are bound to have serious effects on the official 
organisation in years to come. The question of educational capacity of 
the youths entering the Service has occasioned me much concern, owing 
to the fact that at the early age at which Telegraph Messengers join the 
Department, not only is educational development arrested, but much of 
the knowledge already instilled tends to become ineffective and valueless 
as time passes by, no provision having been made for the education of 
officers during the adolescent period. The youth who enters the Public 
Service at fourteen years of age, and makes no advance thereafter in the 
acquirement of knowledge is likely to prove an unsatisfactory investment 
to the Department, when it is borne in mind that efficient service, no 
matter in what class of work, is very largely dependent upon trained 
intelligence. Another aspect of the question is that youths who leave 
school to enter the Service at an early age are neither in character nor 
in knowledge fitted for the battle of life, and without any further educative 
influence are frequently unable to resist temptations which may present 
themselves. 

Mr. G, Stanley Hall, in the second volume of his well-known work 
on “Adolescence,^’ remarks: — ^“The forces of sin and those of virtue 
never struggled so hotly for possession of the human soul. Never has 
youth been exposed to such dangers of both perversion and arrest, as in 
our land and day. Increasing urban life, with its temptations, prematuri* 
ties, sedentary occupations, and passive stimuli, just when an active 
objective life is most needed; early emancipation and a lessening sense 
of both duty and discipline; the haste to know and do all befitting man’s 
estate before its time .... all in increasing degree imperil the passage 
to manhood.” 

(ii) English Attitudes to Training. 

The British Post Office authorities have for some years past devoted 
considerable attention to the question of securing educational facilities 
for its telegraph messenger staffs, and reports have been issued from time 
to time by the Standing Committee on Boy Labour in the Post Office 
dealing with a multiplicity of matters affecting this class of employees, 
including that of improving the education of messengers from the stand- 
point of future work in the Department. The establishment of institutes 
for the instruction and training of post office servants was initiated by 
voluntary enterprise, and in 1891 the efforts made in this direction were 
recognised by a Treasury grant towards the expenses of upkeep. In 1896, 
similar assistance was extended by the Government to institutes in the 
provinces, and the grant was increased to £2,000 per annum, while last 
year the amount provided for maintenance of educational classes for 
employees was £3,500. This sum is distributed amongst post offices at 
towns where an institute is established, and grants are also made to 
provide prizes for efficiency in drill and for general good conduct at places 
where no institute has been organised. The institutes, of which there 
are ninety-five in London and the larger provincial towns, are carried on 
mainly by voluntary work on the part of local officials, but their manage- 
ment comes under review at headquarters when the annual reports and 
balance-sheets are presented. Of the 14,500 boys employed by the Depart- 
ment, over 9,000 are afforded opportunities of joining an institute, and 
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• tile majority do so, a nominal fee ‘being charged for instruction. The 
educationai work of the institutes has recently been deTeloped along new 
lines, advantage being also taken of evening classes conducted by local 
educational authorities, one-half the fees of the boys being paid out 
•of institute funds up to a maximum of 5s. per student. Efficient classes, 
.however, continue to be held at institutes in fifteen provincial towns, as 
well as in several districts in London. During the 1910-11 session, 6,497 
}>oys, or 70 per cent, of the available number, attended classes in London 
and the seventy-eight provincial towns where institutes are maintained, 
and in addition to the subsidy granted by the Post Office Department 
these classes were assisted by grants from the Board of Education. 

The Education Act passed by the Yictorian Government in 1911 pro- 
vides for the establishment of continuation schools, and empowers the 
making of regulations for compulsory attendance in the evenings until 
the age of seventeen years of boys who are not otherwise receiving efficient 
and regular instruction. In the ranks of private industry, more especially 
in Great Britain and the United States of America, large employers of 
labour have long since seen the importance and necessity of encouraging 
the higher education of their employees by providing for courses of 
instruction at suitable schools or establishing training classes as an adjunct 
of their own -works or factories. • From a business standpoint, it is fully 
recognised that the outlay on the training of their young workmen is 
adequately compensated for by increased efficiency of production. 

(b) THE RAILWAY INSTITUTE. 

The New South Wales and Yictorian Bail ways Departments have recog- 
nised the necessity and importance of establishing and maintaining educa- 
tional classes for the benefit of their employees and indirectly for the 
advantage of the Departments. A commencement was made in Yictoria 
in 1899, when Mr. Commissioner Mathieson brought under notice the 
apparent absence of any systematic arrangement to promte the technical 
education of the employees. Some months later, the heads of branches 
forwarded a report to the Commissioners as to training of the staff, and 
expressed an opinion that the establishment of an institute, with accom- 
modation for classes on technical subjects, would be of great value from 
a social and departmental point of view. Provision was subsequently 
made in the new buildings at Elinders-street for a Bailway Institute, the 
necessary accommodation being arranged for in preparing the plans of 
the structure. The realisation of a definite, workable, and financial scheme 
for the provision of an institute was eventually accomplished by the 
late Chairman of Commissioners, Sir Thomas Tait, and his colleagues, 
Mr. W. Eitzpatriek and the late Mr. C. Hudson. In June, 1904, it was 
decided that all fines inflicted on employees for disciplinary purposes 
•should be paid into a special fund and set apart for the formation of the 
institute, and that, in addition, the Commissioners should contribute an 
equal sum out of revenue. From June, 1904, to December, 1912, the 
toiount thus obtained from fines and subsidy has aggregated £8,635. Dur- 
ing last year, the total revenue of the institute amounted to £4,585, of 
which sum £2,069 was derived from fines and subsidy granted by the 
Commissioners, the balance having been met by receipts from other 
sources. Membership of the institute is open to all railway employees, 
the subscription fees ranging from 8b, yearly to one-half that amount 
for employees in the lower ranks of the Department. The syllabus of 
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instruction provides for classes in inatlieinatics, inecliaiiical drawings 
station accounts, theoretical and practical telegraphy, electricity and mag- 
netism, bookkeeping, typewriting and shorthand, railway construction and 
maintenance, ambulance work, guards' duties, engine working (including 
knowledge of Westinghouse brake), and safe working. In addition, 
periodical lectures are given on scientific, technical, and literary subjects 
likely to be of interest and value to railway workers. The whole of these 
classes are maintained free of cost to those taking advantage of them, 
the only qualification being membership of the institute. A library of 
some 14,000 volumes is available for the free use of members, and pro- 
vision is made for the physical training of employees by means of a well- 
equipped gymnasium. 

(c) DEPARTMENTAL INSTITUTES. 

The question of educational efSeiency of officers is one of supreme 
importance in relation to departmental administration. In the Postmaster- 
General’s Department of the Commonwealth, and also in other Depart- 
ments, a moral responsibility devolves upon those controlling sections of 
employees to provide for the further education of youths on their staffis, 
this being essential no less in the public interest than in that of young 
officers themselves. The organisation and establishment of Depar t merit al 
institutes for both elementary and higher instruction of employees is a 
duty which cannot be evaded without serious consequences to the future 
management of Departments, the well-being of which must necessarily 
be dependent upon the developed efficiency of its units. It should b© 
possible to take advantage of existing educational agencies, such as tech- 
nical and other schools, but for much of the instruction required in the 
Postmaster-General's Department, special arrangements would need t<& 
be made. An essential feature of any system of training devised for 
Departmental officers would be the provision of facilities for instruction 
in telegraphy, telephony, and mechanical work, and for general instruc- 
tion leading up to the specialised branches, and this would necessitate 
suitable accommodation in a central position, the equipment of work-rooms 
with telegraphic sets and model telephone switchboards, benches, tools, 
and the establishment of lecture-rooms for various branches of instruc- 
tion. It is certain that a very large proportion of the youths in our Service 
will, unless some assistance and encouragement be provided by the Gov- 
ernment, remain in a condition of educational unfitness and apathy and 
of undeveloped intelligence. While the difficulties of initiating any con- 
crete scheme of educational organisation are great, such difficulties only 
exist to be overcome, and a commencement on proper lines would gradu- 
ally develop into a harmonious system, which would eventually prove of 
inealculahle benefit. The expenditure involved in the establishment of 
Departmental schools in the capital cities of the States, with extensions 
later on to provincial centres, would ultimately repay the Government 
threefold in the increased value of the work performed throughout the 
Service and in the higher intellectual development of its officers, (Com- 
monwealth Public Service Commission^ 1912. pp. 29-32.) 

In the Commissioner's Annual Reports stress has been laid upon the 
advisability of establishing a thorough system of educational and tech- 
nical training for junior, officers of the Postmaster- General's Department. 
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(i) Janior Artisam. 

A case in point is that of the skilled artisan, such as carpenter, painter, 
signwriter, plumber, motor mechanic, blacksmith, etc., employed in the 
Department. It is recognised that in any of these positions there must 
necessarily be a proportion of minor work not calling for special ability 
which could be satisfactorily carried out by juniors at appropriate rates 
of pay, and that if such duties were allotted to juniors it would enable 
tradesmen to devote themselves to the exercise of their skilled knowledge, 
and at the same time provide a means for young officers to secure training 
in a trade. With these objects a new position has been created of Junior 
Artisan, and action will be taken to allot a few positions to States where 
the number of tradesmen employed and the amount of work will admit 
of their services being utilised. The positions will be fOiled by selection 
from the ranks of telegraph messengers who have not reached 16 years 
of age, upon fitness and aptitude for the work, preference being given 
to the lads who have attended or are attending courses of technical training. 
The position will, therefore, create an additional opening for telegraph 
messengers and should tend to improve the quality of messenger recruits. 

(ii) Training Tradesmen. 

During last year considerable inconvenience was caused in Queensland 
owing to the lack of officers with a knowledge of plumbing for cable 
jointing work, and it was found that the only way in which the difficulty 
could be met was by the formation of a class of instruction among the 
adult linemen employed by the Department. While it is pleasing to note 
that the efforts of the Department resulted satisfactorily, inasmuch as it 
was found possible to select from the learners a number who had attained 
a standard of proficiency to admit of the work being continued, it must 
be recognised that the knowledge acquired was necessarily limited by time 
to the bare essentials for the performance of certain defined duties, and 
had a class of officers been available who, at a more receptive age, had 
received a thorough training in all sides of departmental plumbing under 
the supervision of qualified tradesmen, it is obvious that the official require- 
ments would have been better served. 

(iii) Training Telegraphists. 

In previous reports mention was made of tbe shortage of telegraphists 
and clerical assistants and the methods adopted for supplying qualified 
officers to meet the situation. Among these, reference was made to the 
formation of a staff of Acting Telegraphists and Clerical Assistants 
recruited from the G-eneral Dmsion, certain advantages being conferred 
on the officers selected for the staff. One of the conditions of appoint- 
ment as Acting Telegraphist is that an officer must, within two years of 
his appointment, pass the educational examination prescribed for entrance 
to the Clerical Division, his tuition fees meanwhile being defrayed by 
the Department. Inquiry elicited the fact that in a large iiumher of 
instances the officers were not fulfilling their obligations by assiduously 
preparing for the examination. They either failed to realise their moral 
duty to the Department to apply themselves to close study in order to 
pass the examination at the earliest occasion that offered, or they deliber- 
ately postponed their efforts to qualify upon the gratuitous assumption 
that the letter of their undertaking would he complied with if they passed 
the examination late in their two years’ period of service as Acting 
Telegraphist or Acting Clerical Assistant, meanwhile enjoying the benefits 
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extended to them in that position. It is hardly necessary to point out 
that, while two years is allowed in which to pass the examination, and 
that period will be adhered to where it is evident that an officer is using 
his best endeavours to achieve that result, it cannot be admitted that an 
officer is entitled to deliberately abuse the privileges granted to him with 
a definite object, and that he should be allowed to continue to occupy 
a position to the detriment of other officers who would gladly avail 
and make use of such an opportunity for securing promotion. The spirit 
of the contract between the officers and the Department is that they will 
commence their studies as soon as appointed and continue them diligently 
in anticipation of an examination being arranged. Inquiries have been 
made into the case of each officer on the staff, and, as a result, three liavc* 
been removed to other positions because of their neglect to study, and 
consideration is being given to a number of other instances where the 
reasons advanced by the officers for their laxity appear unsatisfactory. 

(iv) Using Technical Colleges. 

As a result of conferences held by representatives of the Postmaster- 
GeneraPs Department and the Department of Public Instruction, I^'ew 
South Wales, and the Public Service Inspector for that State, the Tech- 
nical College, Sydney, has instituted courses of instruction in electrical 
science. The syllabus provides for the education of students in Telegraph 
and Telephone Engineering, Line Construction and Telephone Mechanics, 
and has been specially framed to meet the requirements of the postal 
service. The system referred to in previous Annual Eeports of refunding 
upon certain specified conditions the fees of officers who study at approved 
institutions will operate in the case of officers taking the courses referred 
to at the Sydney Technical College. 

(e) THE DEPARTMENTAL INSTITUTE. 

In the Commissioners Tenth Report reference was made to a proposal 
to establish a staff of Messengers in Training at the Head Office of the 
Postmaster-GeneraPs Department in each State, with the object of extend- 
ing the field from which Telegraphists and Clerical Assistants are selected 
and supplying the future needs of the Department. This question has 
since reached finality, and an examination has been held and successful 
candidates appointed to the Messengers in Training staff. The intention 
is that the indoor work in the different branches heretofore carried out 
by Messengers shall now be conducted by Messengers in Training. 

Briefly, the conditions of appointment ’as Messengers in Training are 
as follow: — 

Appointees as Messenger in Training will be trained to qualify fur 
positions in the Clerical Division of Telegraphist or Clerical 
Assistant. They will be einployed as Indoor Messengers at the 
Head Offices in each State, but will be required during their 
official honrs to attend the departmental schools of instruction 
in the work of a telegraphist, and, when they have demonstrated 
their ability to perform them, may be utilised for minor tele- 
graphic duties. Appointees, before taking up duty, must furnish 
an undertaking in writing that they will study at approved 
schools to pass the educational examination for transfer to the 
Clerical Division of the Public Service, and that, if successful 
at such examination, they will accept transfer to positions of 
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Telegraphist or Clerical Assistant. The tuition fees for school 
attendance, np to an amount of £12 per annum, will be paid by 
the Department, subject to favourable reports from instructors. 

The retention on the training staff of appointees will depend upon 
satisfactory reports as to general proficiency, diligence, and good 
conduct. If, however, at any time after appointment, a trainee 
is reported as unsatisfactory, and, in the opinion of his instructors, 
is not likely to become a competent Telegraphist, his appoint- 
ment as a trainee may be terminated, but he may, if the Com- 
missioner thinks fit, be transferred to a position of Messenger in 
some other branch of the Public Service. 

An officer shall not remain in the position of Messenger in Training 
for more than three years, and if in such time he has not passed 
• an examination for the position of Telegraphist or Clerical 

Assistant, he will be transferred to another position in the General 
Division. 

(i) Training Telegraph Messengers. 

It may be explained that the scheme for Messengers in Training differs 
from that in operation for Acting Telegraphists and Clerical Assistants, 
inasmuch as officers on the latter staff must be qualified in telegraphy 
before selection, and their services are at once utilised upon the current 
work of the Department. The Messenger in Training, on the other hand, 
•requires to have no knowledge of telegraphy, and provision is made for 
Iiis tuition in that subject by officers of the Department. Both classes of 
officers, however, must undertake to attend at approved schools with the 
view of passing the educational examination prescribed for transfer from 
the General to the Clerical Division as Telegraphist or Clerical Assistant. 

That the Service offers adequate prospects of promotion to the ambitious 
officer who is willing to make some sacrifice of private time and apply 
himself diligently to earnest effort to equip himself for higher duties has 
been so often emphasised that it hardly warrants repetition. In illustra- 
tion of this I may mention the case of a Telegraph Messenger who, by 
passing a test in telegraphy, secured promotion over more than one hun- 
dred of his seniors who had neglected to embrace the opportunities 
afforded for acquiring operating skill. Every inducement is given officers 
to fit themselves for higher duties, especially in positions where profes- 
sional or technical knowledge is required. In some instances departmental 
classes are established and equipment is made available for the use of 
learners, and in others where facilities cannot be made available on the 
official premises, officers are encouraged to pursue their courses of studies 
at educational institutions. Finally, examinations are arranged to meet 
departmental needs, and success at these tests is followed by promotion. 
( OommomvealtJi Ptihlic Service Commission, 1917, pp. 12-14.) 

(f) THE POSTAL INSTITUTES. 

Under classification, provision was made for courses of training for 
positions carrying duties of a professional or technical character through- 
out the departmental services. These courses are now practically in full 
operation, and although it would be premature at this stage to attempt 
to judge accurately the full value of the systems adopted, it is certain 
that the introduction of comprehensive and scientific, instruction with 
progressive stages and tests for the development of efficient engineers, 
draftsmen, telegraphists, mechanics, mail officers and ojOBeers in other 
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vocations requiring" special skill or knowledge cannot fail to increase tke 
efficiency of tke Public Service. In this connection the work of Postal 
Institutes in the several States is yielding valuable results in the general 
scheme of departmental training. Much has also been done by provision 
of educational barriers in the scales of pay in professional and other 
positions to encourage officers to pursue graduation or diploma courses of 
instruction at Universities and Technical Colleges. The application of 
training schemes to existing conditions is being carefully watched, and 
modifications of present conditions as to tests of fitness are being made 
from time to time as found necessary by experience. 

(i) Retarned Soldiers. 

The preferential condition as to appointment of returned soldiers to 
the Service has prevented recruiting by means of examinations thrown 
open to youths from outside the Service who would be amenable to train- 
ing and be available in their early career in the departments for discharge 
of routine duties, which provide an adequate training ground. The effect 
of the suspension of these examinations since the war has been marked, 
while departments have indicated that the practice of employing men of 
matured years upon work appropriate to junior clerks has been the reverse 
of economical and has militated against efficiency of service. While 
recognising the force of this contention, the Board has been bound to 
regard the claims of returned soldiers as paramount and justifying special 
consideration. It is found, however, that the holding of examinations for 
junior clerks and their appointment to departments can shortly be resumed 
without impairing the just claims of returned soldiers. It is intended that 
future examinations shall be open to both classes of candidates, (1) males 
between the ages of 15 and 23 years, and (2) returned soldiers up to 51 
years of age, but with a condition as to preferential appointment of the 
latter class. 

(ii) Typists. 

Difficulty is being experienced in connection with the departments trans- 
ferred to Canberra in suitably filling junior positions, more particularly 
those of female typists. The field of selection is narrowed by reason of 
the aversion of young people from transplanting themselves to a changed 
environment away from home, involving severance of social ties. This 
points to the necessity of enlisting local interest amongst Canberra resi- 
dents in the possibilities of the Commonwealth Service as providing suit- 
able avenues of employment and future advancement for their children 
who are completing their years of education. It may be possible to secure 
tbe co-operation of the Department of Education in the direction of 
establishing suitable courses at Canberra in preparation for Public Ser- 
vice examinations. {Commonwealth Public Service Board, 1929, p. IT.) 

2. INTERNAL TRAINING METHODS. 

It has been urged that the questions have been too academical in their 
character — easy enough perhaps to sharp youths who have just left college 
or school, but very difficult to men who have by long disuse lost tbe art of 
grappling successfully with such intellectual exercises. An examination 
of the test questions will show that this objection has but little real 
weight, and that the questions are eminently practical in their bearing, 
and are designed to bring out just what quickness of perception and 
facility in aiDplying principles which the intelligent carrying out of the 
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every-day routine of tlie better class of work in the Departments requires 
in its officers. Tlie Board, however, have anxiously considered whether it 
is not possible to provide a discriminate office test applicable to the work 
of each particular officer, or class of officer. On a pmna facie view, this 
would seem to meet most of the objections, and it is only on looking 
into the subject more closely that the practical difficulties appear. The 
Board have discussed this subject over and over again with their examiners, 
and as the result have been forced to the conclusion which those gentle- 
men have arrived at, viz., that it is not practicable to institute special 
Departmental examinations. 

As the subject is of wide interest, it has been thought advisable to 
embody hereunder a very thoughtful minute which these officers have 
presented to the Board, with the terms of which they are in full accord. 

(i) DepartmeEtal Examinatioiis. 

By these we understand examinations framed with a view to testing 
an officer’s capabilities by means of questions upon the work that he is 
actually performing. 

When the promotion examinations were inaugurated last year, we con- 
sidered this method as well as other means of gauging ability, and we 
arrived at the conclusion that departmental examinations would not only 
prove difficult to work, but would also fail in their object. 

In the first place it appeared to us that the practical difficulties were 
almost insuperable, and for the following reasons, among others: — 

(1) In large departments like Lands or Justice, papers containing 
suitable questions on the actual work of each examinee would of 
necessity be inordinately long, and there would always be the 
risk of overlooking some of the candidates. The work done in 
such departments is extremely varied and even technical, and as 
a rule one branch is ignorant of the routine pursued in another 
branch. A departmental system, to. be just to all, would there- 
fore have to be comprehensive and elaborate to an unmanageable 
degree. 

(2) To frame comprehensive sets of questions of this nature we should 
have to call in the assistance of a very large number of additional 
examiners; in fact, we should have to consult or associate with 
us the head of almost every separate branch. In the Lands there 
are fifteen of these, and the practical difficulty involved in try- 
ing to co-ordinate the proposed questions would be immense; 
indeed, we doubt whether questions for an examinee in an easy 
branch could be made of equal difficulty with those given to an 
examinee in a branch where more responsible work is done. 

Further, to entrust the examination to the immediate superiors of the 
examinees would imperil the secrecy and value of the examination, which 
would then be entirely in the hands of officers, who, being in daily con- 
tact with the examinees, would be liable to bias for or against. 

There would be a possibility, moreover, of such questions being set as 
would be likely to enable the candidate to bear out a. previously -formed 
estimate of his efficiency. - 

(3) 111 small sub-departments, of which several examples could be 
given, the examinee himself might be the only person sufficiently 
familiar with the routine work of his office to be able to set 
questions upon it. 
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On the whole, a departmental examination appears to ns to be a most 
elaborate method of ascertaining what can be much more readily and 
accurately elicited from the report of the officer under whom a candidate 
for promotion is daily employed, and from the personal inspection of the 
work by the Board's examiners. 


Apart from its impracticability, it seems clear to us that a system of 
departmental examinations would fail to show whether an officer possessed 
abilities that would fit him for work of a higher order; and that, we 
understand, is the end in view. In branches where the work is of an 
elementary character it would be impossible, by purely practical questions, 
to differentiate between inferior men who have reached their maximum 
and men who are capable, should an opportunity arise, of doing advanced 
work. To take an example from our own service: A and B are record 
clerks, doing precisely the same work, each in due time and to the satis- 
faction of their superior officer. ^’A" is 30 years old, has been imperfectly 
educated, and is known to possess little ability; ‘^B" is 25, well edueated, 
and known to possess intelligence of a high order. If these two were 
examined merely upon the routine matters with whidi they are botli 
equally familiar, in all probability it would be impossible for the examiners 
to determine from their papers which is the better man. Such an examina- 
tion would furnish no criterion of the capacity for more difficult or respon- 
sible duties; it would merely show what we already knew — that they were 
competent record clerks. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that in the commercial world, 
where examinations of accountants have been for many years in. vogue, no 
attempt is made in papers on bookkeeping to go beyond general principles, 
although every large business has a system of accounts peculiar to itself! 
In other words, the examinations confine themselves to the general prin- 
ciples that underlie all the varied applications of bookkeeping. 


(ii) The Role of Departmental Officers. 

It is essential that the senior officers and sub-heads should he well 
educated and competent men, and no Department will ever become fully 
efficient until this is the case. The weakness of the present Service lies not 
so much in the ranks of officers getting less than £200 per annum as in 
those of officers in receipt of more than that salary. The young men who 
have joined the Service during the past few years are better educated than 
many of their seniors, but if they are so unfortunate as to be attached to 
an office in which the work is performed in a negligent or slipshod fashion 
It IS almost hopeless to expect that they will become thoroughly efficient 
clerks. Owing to the exigencies of the Service, many of the present officers 
bad to be admitted with but a very slight test of their educational qualifi- 
cations. iliese are the men who, in the ordinary course of events, will in 
time be called upon to fill more responsible positions, and it is therefore of 
the greatest importance, if the future efficiency of the Service is to be 
assured, that some safeguards should be provided, by means of which the 
advancement of any but first-class men may be prevented. 

It IS not si^cient for a senior officer to be punctual, well-conducted, 
respectable, and hard-working: in order to merit promotion, although these 
are very necessaiy attributes. He should be able to deal firmly yet fairlv 

inBiuction’hT'tt^®®’ practical 

1 *eir work. If his duties bring him into contact with the 

public, he should be tactful and polite. If he occupies a confidential 
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position lie should have good judgment and discretion. He should, in 
short, be a man who will set a good example to his subordinates and com- 
mand their respect, and to do this he must be something more than a mere 
machine. 

A compromise between a general test and departmental examination 
might be arrived at by prescribing certain practical subjects in addition 
to a general test such as we have used hitherto. Thus a Lands’ officer 
might be expected to show some acquaintance with the diffierent Land 
Acts. The greater part of this knowledge might have no bearing on the 
work upon wdiich he is actually engaged; but it might prove valuable to 
him in the future. Such a test, however, could not be applied at short 
notice without causing great hardship to the majority of the examinees, 
who, as a rule, have a special knowledge of certain sections, but no compre- 
hensive knowledge of the Acts administered by their Departments. We 
have little doubt, however, that some such scheme could be devised and 
applied with good effect, but only as an addendum to a general test. 

We fear that a new scheme would not meet with any more favour with 
the Service than the system adopted last year. On the contrary, it would 
be safe to assxime that the officers — ^not a few — ^who are satisfied with the 
first examination, and are now studying to qualify for similar examinations 
in the future, will be aggrieved, and justly we think, should any radical 
alterations be made in the subjects prescribed for this year. 

(iii) The Scope of the ExaminationL. 

We have always thought the scope of these examinations might be 
enlarged with advantage, so as to include subjects of less immediate prac- 
tical value than those we have hitherto been content with. A glance at 
the Civil Service Eegulations of England, the TJnited States, and Germany 
will show how far behind we are as regards the educational qualifications 
which we require in officers holding senior positions. The extension of the 
sxibjects already set for the Promotion Examinations to include subjects 
like those mentioned below, would have the effect of raising the standard 
of efficiency immensely: 

(a) Shorthand and typewriting. 

(b) Law^ — Law of Contract, Law of Evidence, Criminal Law, Law of 
Keal Property, etc. 

(c) Political Science, Theory of Legislation, Parliamentary History 
and Procedure, Forms of Government, etc. 

(d) Political Economy, Trade and Finance, Taxation, Statistics, etc. 

(e) Logic. 

(f ) Colonial History. 

(g) Modern History — say, from 1789 up to present time, topics and 
authors being prescribed each year. 

(li) English Literature — -set Authors. 

(i) Modern Languages. 

It is not intended to suggest that these or other subjects should be 
compulsory. All we suggest is that it would be a good thing if Govern- 
ment officials were encouraged to jmrsue one or more of these lines of study 
and were credited with any good results they obtained. There are many 
men in the Service who would be glad to strive for distinction even if it 
brought them no immediate advancement. 
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If the Board are of opinion that some alteration is necessary in order 
that the aptitude of an officer for the special work of his Department may 
be tested, the questions arise of (a) how to get more information in regard 
to an officer's efficiency, and (b) of specialising some portion of the written 
examination in order to test his departmental knowledge. 

It is a recognised procedure that in cases where a numerical value is 
required, for examination purposes, the testing of aptitude is done by 
inspection; for example, the universal mode of testing a State school- 
teacher’s aptitude is for the examiner to arrive at a valuation after seeing 
him give lessons and demonstrate his management of a school 

As a possible means of meeting the Board’s wishes one or more officers 
in each Department and in the larger sub-departments might be associated 
with the Promotion Examiners, to set a paper for use at written examina- 
tion in departmental law, procedure, and work, designed to test the 
knowledge of the officers due for examination, the field of examination 
being limited by the class of examinees duo* but even this would be an 
extremely difficult matter to carry out. 

It must be borne in mind also that it is usual to give notice to intending 
examinees some considerable time prior to altering an instituted examina- 
tion, as men make their course of study accord with the subjects laid 
down at the preceding ones. In making a change, therefore, it w^ould be 
only fair to allow men who have been studying since February last to take 
an examination similar to that held in that month, and the Departmental 
examination paper would have to be allowed as an alternative of one of the 
subjects already given — Commercial Arithmetic, Correspondence, Precis, 
Summarising, Indexing and Eegistration ; Book-keeping being still required 
of officers in Account Branches or of officers whose work involves the keep- 
ing of Books of Account. 

The Board quite concur with the view expressed by their Examiners as 
to the desirableness of enlarging the scope of the examination, which may 
well include, inter alia, such a knowledge of legal principles as an educated 
business man would undoubtedly possess, as, for instance, the rudimentary 
principles governing the law of evidence, the mercantile and maritime 
law, the law of principal and agent in contract and tort, the law of land- 
lord and tenant, also that relating to negotiable instruments — and this 
might all be accomplished without involving a strictly technical examina- 
tion. 

The possession of a general knowledge on these and kindred subjects 
would doubtless be the means of obviating many of the difficulties which 
now occur. This standard cannot, of course, be attained at once, but it 
is an end to be sought— -the ^Terminus ad quern” to be kept steadily in 
view. 

The Board do not for one moment propose that the subjects mentioned 
should be compulsory, neither do they mean to suggest that failure to 
pass them should prevent ordinary promotion taking place under the 
prescribed conditions, but rather that what may be called an f ^Honours 
Class” might be created, from which could be selected the officers who 
are to fill the exceptional and higher positions in the Service. The Board 
are encouraged to hope that the younger offilcers will see in this an oppor- 
tunity to win high positions, and evidence is not wanting that many of 
them are alive to the prospects opening out to them, and are grasping 
the meaning of the new conditions which now obtain, and are consequently 
making every effort to increase their mental stores. 
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No doubt the sluggish and indifferent will find fault with this- new 
departure from old-established custom, and there may be a danger that 
too much attention will be given to their complaints, but the Board 
confidently rely on the support of Parliament and the country to sustain 
them in their efforts to create a Service which they hope in time will 
not be unworthy to ranlc in efficiency with the great Civil Services of the 
Mother Country and India. {New^ South Wales Public Service Board, 
1900, pp. 12-14.) 

(a) THE ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION ("). 

(i) Proposed Examination. 

Persons admitted to the Clerical and Professional Divisions since the 
passing of the Act are required by Section 43 to pass an examination before 
they can be deemed eligible for promotion to the higher grades — ^that is, 
to any position carrying a salary in excess of £299 per annum. No 
examination has yet been prescribed; but the Board have for some time 
past been engaged in formulating a suitable scheme, of which they hope 
soon to be in a position to publish complete details. It may be sufficient 
here to indicate the lines upon which it is proposed to proceed. 

The scheme embraces two sets of subjects: (1) Subjects of general in- 
terest, of which not less than two are to be selected, and (2) Departmental 
subjects, of which at least one must be taken. Among the former may 
be mentioned: — 

(1) English Literature during the Victorian Era. 

(2) Expansion of the British Empire. 

(3) Modem History from 1789. 

(4) History and Law of the Constitution. 

(5) Political Economy and Economic History. 

(6) Principles of Commerce and Commercial Law. 

(7) Subjects prescribed for Intermediate Bar Examinations or those 
for the Einal. 

A course of reading in respect of each subject is being prepared, with 
the assistance of acknowledged experts. As far as possible, works of the 
text-book class will be avoided, only such books being prescribed as might 
be read by any educated person for his own pleasure and advantage. The 
elaborate study of authors and subjects which is proper and possible for 
Dniversity students is not required, and, indeed, would not be practicable 
under the circumstances; and the Examination will be correspondingly 
general, but, at the same time, it will be so framed as to give no encourage- 
ment to superficial reading. 

The Departmental subjects include, with others, the following: — 

(1) Public Finance and Accounts. 

(2) Land Acts and Land Administration. 

(3) Acts relating to Mining; the Mineral Resources of the State. 

(4) Regulations relating to Agriculture; the Agricultural Resources 
of New South Wales. 

Col Principles of Taxation. 

(6) Public Instruction Act and Principles of National Education. 

(*7) State Charities and Acts relating thereto. 

rs) Grimes and Prisons. 


See also chap. IV. 
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A candidate will be expected to show a minute acquaintance with 
Acts, Eegulations, and official procedure; and, in addition, an intelligent 
knowledge of the principles underlying the subject he selects, and also 
a knowledge of methods pursued in other countries. Special books will 
be prescribed, as in the case of the first-named subjects. 

Officers to whom the examination will apply must have been in tiie 
Service at least three years; but as most of them ivere admitted l)ctween 
the ages of 16 and 21, it is evident that they are still young men — in nu»si, 
cases under 25 years of age. It is equally clear that these officer.- bavt> 
had, for the most part, no more than a good school education, and it is 
to be feared that many of them, in whom the habit of reading and thinking 
has never been firmly established, will soon lose the small measure of 
culture they already possess, and rest satisfied with the more or less 
mechanical performance of routine duties. These duties, it must be 
remembered, are not usually such as to call for the exercise of any great 
mental effort; on the contrary, the monotonous nature of the subjects 
dealt with is apt to give rise to a narrow and even pedantic way of 
looking at things. It is to counteract this cramping infiuenee of tlie 
routine work which most juniors are called upon to perform during the 
early years of their service, that the Board have devised the scheme 
of which the outlines have been given above. They hope also that it will 
materially aid in producing a new class of official administrators, capable 
of applying to the affairs of the State something of the trained and alert 
intelligence which is characteristic of the best types of business and 
professional men outside the Service. The need for such men is apparent, 
for the State tends every day to enlarge its sphere of operations, and so 
to make ever-increasing demands upon the ability, energy, and know- 
ledge of its higher officials. (New South Wales Pullic Service Boa-rd, 1902, 
p. ll) 

(ii) The Examination in Operation. 

The Board have now formulated a scheme of examinations to carry out 
Section 60 of the Act.* That section requires that no officer entering the 
Service after the passing of the Act shall be promoted to a position in the 
higher series of grades of the Professional or Clerical Divisions unless 
he has passed the examinations prescribed by the Board as preliminary 
to admission to those grades (^00 per annum and upwards). Such 
examination is to be open to officers who have been three years in the 
Service. As the age limits which the Board have fixed in the case of 
candidates attending at the examination for entrance to the Clerical 
Division of the Service are 16 and 21, it is evident that officers, to whom 
the Higher Grade Examination is applicable, will be for the most part 
young men. The Board, therefore, do not feel that the examination wull 
be a hardship to them, any more than professional examinations are to 
persons desiring to become barristers, solicitors, conveyancers, &c. The 
fact that they have been successful in passing the Board’s entrance 
examination indicates that they have already received a good general 
education; what is required of them now is to demonstrate their capacity 
for the highest class of work by passing a further examination of a 
professional nature. 

^Previously to tlie Publie Service Act, 1902, this was section 43. 
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Tlie subjects of examination are divided into section ‘‘A” and section 
Section includes the following fourteen sub-sections, of which 
a candidate must take at least one: — 

(1) Public finance and accounts. 

(2) Land laws and administration, 

(3) Principles of national education. 

(4) Law and administration of justice. 

(5) Public Works: Pinance and accounts. 

(6) Mining and agriculture. 

(7) Forestry. 

(8) State charities, asylums, and old-age pensions. 

. (9) Industrial legislation. 

(10) Principles of commerce and commercial law. 

(11) History and law of the Constitution. 

(12) Political economy and economic history. 

(13) International law and diplomacy. 

(14) Actuarial science and theory of statistics. 

Ail these subjects appear to be essentially practical and to cover the 
principal varieties of business transacted in the various departments; 
but s glance at the programme of studies prescribed makes it clear that 
the Board expect more than the knowledge and skill that come of daily 
acquaintance with official routine. Such skill and knowledge are valuable 
m their proper place, but the Board are convinced that they require to be 
supplemented, if only to obviate the narrowing influence of conditions 
apparently inevitable in a State service. It is now admitted that clerks 
are as much in need of special training — ^within a more limited sphere, 
perhaps — as professional men, and of no body of men is this more true 
than of the higher grade clerks in the Government service. It is evident 
that besides being masters of routine and procedure they should be men 
of education and broad ideas, who have taken the trouble to make them- 
selves acquainted with the principles which underlie the practice of the 
business they are engaged upon, and who have made an effort to keep in 
touch with the latest developments in their own line of work. 

Section contains the following nine sub-sections, of which a candi- 
date must take at least one: — 

1. English literature (Victorian Era, selected works, chiefly critical 

and biographical). 

2. Expansion of the British Empire. 

3 . Modern history from 1789. 

4. Political science, 

5. Sociology. 

C. French (selected modern works). 

7. German (selected modern works). 

' 8. Law. 

9. Mathematics. 

These subjects, whilst not so practical — that is, not so intimately con- 
nected with official work as those given under section furnish a 

quantity of extremely interesting reading, and cannot fail fo have a broad- 
ening and stimulating influence upon the minds of young officers. It is 
intended to make the examinations in this section as little scholastic as 
possible, compatible with an intelligent appreciation and understanding 
of the various subjects. 
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Special attention is drawn to the following danse : — “Any officer 
appointed to the Service prior to the passing of the Act may, if he so 
desire, present himself for examination in any of the subjects in section 
^^A^' and section “B”; it is to be understood, however, that the passing of 
this examination is not necessary to secure any such officer ordinary 
promotion, but the doing so may be the means of marking him out for 
special advancement,” from which it will be seen that officers who were 
in the Service before the passing of the Public Service Act in 1895, may, 
if they so desire, go up for examination under this regulation. 

(Hi) The Object of the Examination. 

It is hardly necessary to say that in preparing their scheme the Board 
have not had in view clerks who are destined to do routine work all their 
lives. The examination, in fact, will enable them to draw a sharp line 
of distinction between such persons and the comparatively small number 
who have ambitions and possess special abilities. In the past, it often 
happened that important positions fell, by process of seniority, to the lot 
of men of very mediocre capacity. The Board desire to make this impos- 
sible in the future; and they believe the scheme they have recently pub- 
lished will enable them to do so with more ease and certainty than 
would be possible under any other system. 

The wide choice of subjects allowed to officers necessitated the prepara- 
tion of what seems, at first sight, a very formidable course of study. In 
reality, whilst complete, it is not unduly severe. The Board have no 
desire to call into existence a race of merely ^ffiookish” clerks; on the 
contrary, they aim at the highest degree of practical efficiency, but they 
believe that such efficiency is not to be attained by men who take a pride 
in their ignorance of principles. Officers who think that a knowledge 
of the principles of finance and accounts, for example, is not only useless, 
but positively harmful, need not be surprised if the public attaches little 
weight to their opinions. Financial institutions all over the world have 
for long insisted on the possession of a high degree of professional training 
in all their responsible officers, and, in recent years, it has been generally 
recognised that a special education has become necessary for all com- 
mercial and business enterprises. It is true the British people have been 
slow to recognise the need for greater efficiency; hut in the Mother 
Country a g'reat awakening is now taking place, and tremendous efforts 
are being made to recover lost ground We in Australia, unfortunately, 
are still greatly behind the times, though effiorts are being made, notably 
by the Chamber of Commerce, and the Corporation of Accountants, to 
lay the foundation of a special education in commercial matters The 
Board are not surprised that some public servants view with disfavour 
the institution of a system which, notwithstanding its manifest advantages, 
both to the State and to individual officers, does make the conditions of 
service somewhat more arduous A considerable number appear to mis- 
understand its scope, as may be judged from their frequent reference to 
the Indian Civil Service examination. In that examination the subjects 
are all academic, and rightly so, since it comes at the beginning of a 
career, and the competition is so severe that candidates are obliged to 
take a large number of subjects; the standard, moreover, in subjects that 
are common, is much higher than that aimed at by the Board. The 
Board’s examination, on the other hand, includes a large number of 
subjects of the utmost practical utility, and none of those in the "'B” 
section is academic in the usual sense— on the contrary, they have 
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cliosen largely with a view to stimulating an interest in matters of pre- 
sent-day concern; this and the fact that a candidate is required to pass 
in only two subjects makes a comparison with the Indian Civil Service 
examination appear somewhat ridiculous. 

The Board have satisfied themselves that the requirements of the Regu- 
lation are not unreasonable. It should be remembered that officers may 
take as long as they please in their preparation; whether they take two, 
three, five, or ten years is a matter entirely for them to decide. RTothing 
is to be gained by endeavouring to scramble through it in a year by 
means of the process known as ^^cram” — a term which is, it must be 
admitted, frequently applied by idle persons to any form of study or mental 
application. 

With regard to section which may roughly be described as literary 
and historical, exception has been taken to the number of books prescribed 
for study or reference. All of them are modern in their interest and 
many of them, it may be assumed, are already known to all youths who 
are not entirely indifferent to intellectual pursuits. Singular statements 
are sometimes made to the effect that practical success has no connection 
with culture, or even that a knowledge of books is inimical to efficiency. 
That men have risen to eminence without the formal education of Jlie 
schools may readily be granted, but that such men have been ignorant 
of books or have despised the practical value of the higher education, or 
that their success was due to their ignorance, may be classed among 
those astonishing untruths which sometimes gain currency amongst the 
unthinking members of the community. 

(iv) The Value ef Training. 

The following extract from a report by Mr. J. Levinstein, manufacturer 
of coal-tar products, Manchester, furnished to the London County Council 
Technical Education Board, may be of interest as showing the import- 
ance attached by a technical expert to general education. Comparing 
their relative capacities, he says: — 

I should say that those trained at Owen’s College have at least as 
good a knowledge of chemistry as the Germans, but their general 
education is not nearly as good. The Englishman, although he comes 
prepared with more chemical facts at his command, is not so well fitted 
to undertake research work. Amongst the Englishmen there is a vast 
difference according to where they have been educated, especially in 
respect to their school training, and my experience is that boys who 
have been trained on the ^^classical side” of a school show greater 
aptitude for acquiring and applying knowledge and are generally 
better trained than those who have been on the ^^modern side.” To 
remedy the defects that exist in respect of the training of leaders of 
industry, I would recommend the establishment in London of one 
institution of the highest character with a stiff entrance examination. 

What the Board really have in view is the creation of experts, in other 
words, of a higher class of officials who, in addition to being educated 
gentlemen, shall have given evidence of possessing good professional 
qualifications for the line of business they elect to follow. They think 
that Government Accountants should have a status at least equal to that 
of Chartered Accountants outside the Service; that officers who are des- 
tined to control popular education should have a proper understanding 
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of wEat SBcii a system means; in a word, tEat tEe controlling officers of 
each Department sEould be trained experts, and so intelligently trained 
• that they will be capable of rising above routine views. 

Special attention is drawn to the following clause in Kegulation S83: — 

A gold medal will be awarded annually to the officer who shall 
pass the examination prescribed herein wdth the highest number of 
marks, provided that such officer shall have obtained at least 75 
per cent, of the total marks allotted to two sub-sections, one in sec- 
tion *^A” and one in section and provided also that his conduct, 
attention to duty, and efficiency as an officer shall have been adjudged 
excellent by the Board, after full inquiry, and the receipt of a report 
from the permanent head of the Department to which such officer 
is attached. 

Officers who have graduated in arts, and who, for the purpose of 
passing the examination under this regulation, are exempt from 
examination in section ^^B” will be required, when competing for 
the said gold medal, to take up one of the sub-sections of section 

The winner of the medal shall be designated the Public Service 
Gold Medallist for the year in which the award shall have been made. 

It is sometimes asserted by way of objection to the system of promotion 
inaugurated by the Board that the obtaining of high marks in examina- 
tions is no criterion of actual efficiency. The Board^s experience has led 
them to form a yery different opinion; but, as a safeguard, they intend, 
before granting a certificate under Kegulation 383, to satisfy themselves 
that officers who pass in the subjects prescribed for examination are also 
good clerks. Similar precautions will be taken in awarding the medal. 
The winner must have achieved a reputation for practical efficiency as 
well as for knowledge of the more theoretical side of his profession. 

(v) Deparimentdl Organisation. 

In connection with this endeavour to improve the Service, the Board 
desire to draw attention to two points which seem to merit special con- 
sideration: — 

1. It has become apparent to them that the higher officials in certain 
Departments are so overburdened with routine responsibilities that they 
are unable to devote time and thought to the better organisation of their 
staff, with a view to increased economy and efficiency, or to the careful 
study of the best means of achieving the ends for which their respective 
Departments were established. It would appear, also, that it is not 
uncommon for professional officers to spend the greater part of each day 
attending to clerical details, and that in consequence the State is deprived 
of the full advantage of their skill and ability. 

Par too much time is devoted in some offices to purely paper work 
and to the writing of minutes and recapitulations, which, for the most 
part, 'are a record of futile work, in which the end is forgotten in the 
elaboration of the means. The tendency to overcentralise responsibility 
and to pay excessive attention to the intermediate steps in every trans- 
action is inherent in State services. The Board believe that their inquiries 
and inspections have had a marked infiuence in diminishing the effect of 
these tendencies and of introducing simpler methods; but it is felt that 
much remains to be done. 
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Tra?el Aids Training. 

Partly owing to the circumstances in which attention has just been 
drawn, and partly also to the geographical isolation of Australia, there 
is a tendency in our Service to lose touch with up-to-date methods and 
improvements. Heads of Departments and their i>rincipal officers are 
so occupied with current work — most of it of a relatively trivial character 
— that they find little time or energy left for the study of what is being 
accomplished elsewhere. It is a matter of common knowledge that many 
large business establishments find it advantageous to have a member of 
the firm or of the staff occasionally travelling with a view to picking up 
improvements or ideas which may be put to practical use. Surely it is 
equally essential that State establishments, which have the spending of 
millions of money, should have the same opportunities of acquiring infor- 
mation, the absence of which may lead to the squandering of thousands 
of pounds on a single work, or to the establishment of some system which 
is already obsolete, or which has proved a failure in other countries. The 
Board have no doubt whatever that it would pay the State to send abroad 
at intervals competent officers to study and report upon recent advances 
in engineering, agriculture, dairying, irrigation, mining, popular and tech- 
nical education. If such officers were selected wdth care, their reports 
would be of great value to the Departments and to the public. The Depart- 
ments would then become, like the Bureau of Agriculture and the Bureau 
of Education in the United States, important factors in national educa- 
tion, by collecting and disseminating, in attractive form, the latest infor- 
mation on a great variety of topics. (New South Wales Public Service 
Board, 1908, pp. 21-24.) 

(b) GRADE TESTS. 

The tests at the lower grades are not definitely prescribed by the Act, 
but are provided for by regulation. Ho officer is deemed eligible for 
promotion from one grade to another unless he shall have passed a suitable 
test, and shall have satisfied the Board as to his character and efficiency. 
Grade tests are prescribed for promotion from grade ‘^D’’ (£110) to grade 
(£150), from grade ^‘0” to grade (£200), and from grade to 
grade “A” (£299). The passing of the higher grade test is prescribed 
by the Act before an officer can ,be promoted to a salary of £300 and over. 

There was comparatively little criticism of the grade tests for promo- 
tion in the lower grades. 

* -5:* -j:* * -js- * 

(i) Advantages. 

The clerical advisory committee stated:- — 

‘'We consider that examinations are vitally desirable and necessary. 
We contend that the constant testing of the qualifications of the 
officers will remove one reason which might be urged why the higher 
positions in the Service should be filled by educated men from out- 

, '..side.’’ ■ ■ ■ 

It was also contended that a system of examinations obviated complaints 
as to favouritism in promotion, improved efficiency, stopped the advance- 
ment of the inefficient, and afforded the efficient officei an opportunity 
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of demonstrating liis qualifications and fitness for promotion. Mr. 
Haddocks, representing the Clerical Advisory Committee, said:— 

believe in a higher grade examination. We think that the 
keeping up of such a practice of examination in its present form in 
the Service is the best protection for the officer himself against opening 
the gates to men with a degree from outside.’’ 

It was urged that after passing the higher grade test the granting of 
the certificate should remain in abeyance until the officer concerned was 
certified by a responsible officer as being fitted for the higher duties. It 
was pointed out that while a young man coming into the Service could 
in comparatively few years pass the higher grade examination, it could 
not possibly be argued that he was therefore and thereupon qualified for 
the higher work of the Service. 

As pointed out by one witness, the purpose of this higher grade examina- 
tion is to show not only what men are qualified for their positions, but 
what officers are evidencing a capacity to make themselves qualified. The 
only alternative to written examinations is the personal testimony of 
superior officers, which, though of great value, has certain drawbacks 
counteracted by the written test. The principal defect about such testi- 
mony is the lack of co-ordination, being the opinion of a man whose 
experience is sometimes limited, and whose capacity for judgment is 
narrow and contracted. Such a man would base his judgment upon the 
standard applicable to his own office or Department, and it would be impos- 
sible for any governing body to co-ordinate the testimony of superior 
officers without allowing for the personal equation. The written examina- 
tion provides some check upon this personal testimony. 

A strong point claimed in support of the continuance of the present 
system was the opportunity thus afforded to officers to demonstrate their 
capacity. A junior may be doing his current work satisfactorily enough; 
hut such work, though faithfully done, may not provide the opportunity 
for showing that the officer has considerable capacity beyond his present 
work. By creditably passing an examination, either outside or inside 
the Service, the officer would show in some measure that he was fitted for 
much higher work than that upon which he was engaged. 

The objectors . to the higher grade test on the ground that it does not 
prove anything and is not a test of practical knowledge and ability, over- 
look the personal value to the individual (and consequent value to the 
State), of effort towards education, and the value of education itself — 
which is not in the acquisition as it were of a tool of technical equipment, 
but is in the effect of a broadening mental influence, a drawing out of the 
mind, leading to a quickening of understanding and ready grasp of the 
problems that may arise in the higher duties of the Department. 

My conclusion is that the grade tests form a fairly effective barrier to 
the inefficient, and therefore a means of keeping such officers to the 
salary level commensurate with their ability, they afford opportunity for 
each officer to bring his qualifications before the proper authorities, and 
also serve in some measure as a basis of comparison when the relative 
claims of officers for promotion are being considered; and they make, too, 
for educated, cultured, and broadly-equipped higher officers in the Ser- 
vice. 

One result of the grade examinations and the investigations of the 
inspectorial staff would be to bring under the direct notice of the Board 
the promising officers of the Public Service. In regard to this, the Board 
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should have a complete rec.ord of all its officers, showing the standard 
of education on entrance to the Service, the examinations passed while 
within the Service, and whether such passes were of ordinary or excep- 
tional merit, departmental reports upon efficiency, results of re-appraise- 
ment of salary by departmeaital boards or committees, and a statement 
of any special qualifications or outstanding features of merit possessed by 
such officer. (New South Wales Fuhlic Service^, Royal Commission^ Allard, 
1918, pp. LXIV-LXVL) 

(ii) Criticisiiis. 

During’ the period undei review the Board had under notice suggestions 
that the law be further amended so as to exclude the provisions •which 
authorise the Board to prescribe the passing of an examination or other 
test as a necessary condition for promotion of an officer or employee to a 
higher class, grade, or division. The Board feel strongly that the exam- 
ination system has fully justified itself, not only as the best available 
mode of securing recruits of a good general standard for the Public 'Ser- 
vice, but also as a means of testing by grade tests the capacity of officers 
desiring to be considered for promotion from grade to grade. They would 
like it clearly understood that the grade tests are not intended to demon- 
strate an officer’s capacity for the work he is engaged upon (that being 
readily ascertained by daily observation) but to induce him to qualify to 
take up more important work. It follows that it is advisable that an 
officer should so qualify early in his career, before advancing age and 
family responsibilities render preparation for examinations more irksome. 

The following are the examinations to be passed by officers after entry 
into the Public Service: — 

Clerical Division. 

Grade Test, under Eegulation 116, to qualify for j)romotion above 
£222 per annum. 

Grade Test, under Regulation 119, to qualify for promotion above 
£260 per annum. 

Examination, under Regulajtion lL 22, (Section 50', of “Public 
Service Act, 1902”) to qualify for promotion above £398 per 
annum. 

Professional Division. 

Test, under Regulation 124, to qualify for promotion above £222 
per annum. 

Examination, under Regulation 122 (Section 50, of “Public Ser- 
vice Act, 1902,) to qualify for promotion above £398 per 
annum. 

(iii) Content and Scope. 

The following are the subjects of examination under the Regulations 
specified, viz. :— - 

Regulation 116. — ^Precis-writing, letter- writing, elementary accounts, 
general business methods, copying, arranging, and summarising 
statistical details, handwriting, departmental practice and proce- 
dure ; shorthand and typewriting may be taken in lieu of elemen- 
tary accounts. 
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Regulation 119. — Acts administered by or affecting the administration ^ 
of department or sub-department and regulations thereunder, let- 
ter-writing, precis-writing, preparation of statistical returns, office 
methods generally, efficiency. 

Regulation 124. — 

Survey Draftsmen — 

Drawing: — Flan drawing, enlarging, and reducing, tracing, 
plotting^ use of protractor and scales, lettering. 

Mathematics: — Solution of triangles, curves and roads, com- 
putation of latitude and departure, and of areas. 

Description writing, precis-writing, departmental proce- 
dure : — Acts administered by or chiefly affecting the 
administration of the department and regulations there- 
under. 

Engineering Draftsmen — 

Precis-writing. 

Drawing: — Flan drawing, tracing, plotting, use of protractor 
and scales, and drawing from sketches. 

Solution of triangles, curves, roads, computation of latitude 
and departure, and of areas. 

Applied mechanics and theory of design of structures and 
machinery. 

Preparation of specifications, calculations of quantities, aiid 
estimates of costs. 

Cadet Draftsmen (Architectural) — 

Freehand drawing from fiat and round. 

General building construction, specifications, quantities, and 
estimates. 

Architectural design, achitectural history. 

^ The scheme of grade tests has been designed as far as possible on prac- 
tical lines, and it is found that the examinations do not prove to be a 
hardship to officers who gained appointment in competition in the manner 
(.-ontemplated by the original Public S'ervice Act. They do, how^ever, 
place a limit on the progress of some officers who secured admission to 
the^ permanent staff without examination, as the result of amending legis- 
lation, and who have not since made a substantial effort to make good 
deficiencies in their general education. The Board believe that the great 
majority of officers do not desire that the tests shoitld be eliminated, as 
such tests enable them to prove their fitness for promotion. 

In his first sectional report on the Public Service, the Royal Commis- 
sioner, after discussing at some length the evidence receired by him in 
support of and against the system of grade tests, stated in conclusion 
Hliat the grade tests formed a fairly effective barrier to the inefficient, 
and theiefore a means of keeping such officers to the salary level com- 
mensurate with their ability ; they afford opportunity for each officer 
to bring his qualifications before the proper authorities, and also serve, 
in, some measure, as a basis of comparison when the relative claims of 
officers for promotion are being considered, and they make, too, for 
(Hlucated, cultured, and broadly-equipped higher officers in the Ser\fico.” 
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Wken the scheme of grade tests was first designed, it was recognised that 
the tests would place an embargo on the promotion of mediocre officers, 
but this was considered one of the advantages of the system. In the case 
of a few officers who have failed to pass the grade test, the Board, on a 
valuation of the services rendered by such officers, have awarded them a 
salary m excess of that wffiich would otherwise be paid to them owdng to 
failure to pass the prescribed test. In such cases the Board carefully 
review all the attendant circumstances, the age of the officer, nature 
of work, service, etc., and, in accordance with power reserved to them in 
their Regulations, authorise such payment to be made as appears to be fair. 

(c) THE ADMINISTRATIVE DIVISION. 

Criticism Considered. 

During the year the Board had under consideration criticism levelled 
at the Higher Grade Examination, viz.: — 

(a) That the examination is unnecessary, the main test of an officer's 
suitability for promotion to a senior position being the perform- 
ance of the duties assigned to him. 

(b) That the examination proves a stumbling-block to soldiers who 
have been absent for some years on active service, and 

(c) That it operates inequitably as between city and country officers. 

(a) The Board do not consider that any lengthy discussion is necessary 
of the claim made that the main test for promotion should he the officer's 
capacity to perform duties already assigned to him. The provision of the 
Higher Grades Examination was incorporated in the Public Service Ac?t 
with a view to ensuring that the higher ranks of the Public Service should 
be recruited by the promotion of officers who had not only performed the 
duties assigned to them satisfactorily, but had also undertaken special 
preparation with a view to equipping themselves for the administrative 
work which they would be required to undertake. The work of an officer 
in the lower grades does not of itself provide either adequate preparation 
for higher administrative work nor does the performance of minor duties 
indicate that an officer has the developed capacity to perform equally well 
the senior work in the higher grades. Criticism against the Higher Grades 
Examination does not come from the officers who entered the Public Service 
after i^assing prescribed examinations, but rather from those who desire 
the elimination of all examinations. 

(b) Whilst the Board have no sympathy with the suggestion that the 
Higher Grades Examination be eliminated, they do appreciate quite 
definitely the difficulties encountered by officers who have been absent on 
active service, and who, upon returning to duty, endeavour to overcome 
the upsetting infiuence of active military service and to make good the 
official experience lost to them through their absence abroad. The Board 
find, however, that most returned soldiers do not desire to be exempted 
from the Higher Grades Examination. What the returned soldiers 
generally desire is that when their failure to qualify for the higher grades 
has been caused by their absence on active service they shall not he barred 
absolutely from promotion over C) £398 per annum. This claim is reason- 
able, and the Board have decided that officers who have been absent on 
active service shall be allowed a reasonable time to pass the Higher Grade 
Examination without losing promotion in the meantime. 

(^) This figrure replaced the earlier rate of £299 per annum and repreaented the change in 
the vnliie of naoney. 
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The third ground of criticism of the Higher Grades Examiiiatior, viz., 
that country officers are not treated as well as city officers under the 
operation of the examination requirements for admission to the Higher 
Series of Grades, has also some merit. Erom inquiries which have been 
made it has been ascertained that the main cause of complains hy the 
country officers is the acceptance by the Board of a pass at the Fniversity 
course in 'Tublic Administration” as satisfying the requirements for 
admission to the Higher Series of Grades. It is contended that the course, 
which occupies a period of twelve months and is available only to city 
officers, provides an easier means of satisfying the regulation requirements 
than does the ordinary examination; also that such course, when com- 
pleted, does not of itself imply that the officer has any proper knowledge 
of the legislation directing the functions of his Department. Country 
officers petitioned that the requirements of the Higher Grades Examina- 
tion be curtailed in their favour, but this the Board were unable to agree 
to. They are decided, however, that in future no officer who has passed 
only the Public Administration Course shall be regarded as eligible for 
admission to the Higher Series of Grades until he shall also have passed 
a section of the prescribed Higher Grades Examination based upon the 
Acts relating to the administration of his Department. (ISfeiv South Wales 
PuUic Service Board, 1920, pp, 17-19.) 

id) INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL TRAINING SCHEMES. 

A matter that is of vital importance in connection with the progressive 
and efficient organisation of Departments is the adequate training of the 
junior staffs. Under the scheme of competitive recruitment the Board can 
be assured that junior officers appointed to the various Departments are 
suitably educated and the grade tests they are required to pass subsequently 
are intended to ensure that they acquire a satisfactory knowledge of office 
procedure. These tests, being of general application, cannot be relied upon 
to furnish information as to the training received by officers subsequent 
to their appointment, and it is very important in connection with staffing 
arrangements of Departments that, so far as is practicable, junior officers 
should not only be trained to perform efficiently a restricted range of duties 
ill a particular section of the Department, but that, as opportunity offers, 
they should he given transfer to other duties in a systematic way so that 
when they reach more mature years they may have a wide range of 
knowledge of Departmental affairs. 

It is the Board’s policy to encourage junior officers to undertake special 
studies to improve their knowledge and thus to equip themselves more 
effectively for higher positions in the Public Service. In keeping with 
this policy, Heads of Departments, being more immediately in constant 
touch with the juniors under their control, are enjoined, by Eegulation 
requirement, to provide facilities to officers for improving themselves in 
matters connected with their official duties by attendance at University 
and other suitable lectures and classes, any arrangements in this regard 
being subject to the Board’s approval. Full effect is given to this, subject 
to departmental convenience. 

Recently it came under the Board’s notice that, by Ministerial approval, 
junior officers of the Department of Public Instruction who were receiving 
less than the basic wage were permitted to attend Technical College courses 
without payment of fees. The Board were pleased to learn of this conces- 
sion, but considered that, in fairness, it should be extended to junior 
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officers in other Departments. As, however, any concessions of this nature 
entail increased expenditure upon teaching stafE and accommodation to 
provide for the larger number of students pursuing College courses, the 
matter is being brought under the notice of the Government for considera- 
tion as to the provision of the necessary funds. 

During the year a scheme has been formulated and put into operation 
in the Department of Public Health to provide, inter alia^ for officerfa 
being permitted to attend lectures in order to qualify for the Diploma in 
Public Health. The result will be, the Board anticipate, that difficulties 
experienced in the past in obtaining and retaining suitably qualified 
medical officers will largely disappear. 

The Board have also approved of arrangements being made whereby 
nurses attached to the Baby Health Centres are enabled to attend refresher 
courses at the Tresillian Mothercraft Home, thereby ensuring that those 
officers are fully conversant with improvements in methods and technique. 
(New South Wales Puhlic Service Boards 1937, pp, 19-20.) 

(i) Organisatioii and Training. 

Underlying the first principle of Public Service organisation is the 
important matter of the effective training of officers of the Public 
Service. It is most unfortunate that the provisions of the present Public 
Service Act are extremely limited in this regard. I feel sure that if an 
efficient Public Service is to be maintained, 7nuch greater attention will 
in future need to be given to the training of the Departmental officers. 

In the amending University Act passed in 1923, provision has been 
made for a limited number of officers to attend courses at the University 
with the idea of becoming better equipped for their Departmental careers. 
Those attending the University include administrative as well as pro- 
fessional officers. A number of clerical officers have also undertaken the 
examinations of recognised Aceountaney and Secretarial Institutes or 
the Companies Auditors Board, and such like examinations, but the 
numbers so doing are comparatively small. 

(li) Qualifications of Administrative Officers. 

As the administrative officers of the various Departments of State 
become in effect the expert advisers of the Government and can do much 
to formulate progressive ideas, men of sound education are needed to 
fill such posts. The age at which an officer might be selected for appoint- 
ment to the higher posts in the Service should gradually be reduced until 
eventually no one above 45 should be appointed to such a position. 

I may be entirely wrong in my impressions, but more than one Head 
or Senior Officer with whom I became acquainted appeared to me to lack 
the administrative skill which I think should be regarded as an essential 
qualification in Government officers who are placed in charge of Depart- 
ments or large Branches. However high may be their professional, 
technical, or other practical qualifications, the highest standard of effi- 
ciency is not possible if ability to administer be not possessed by such 
Head or Senior Officer. Greater prominence should be given to adminis- 
trative skill (even in executive professional appaintments) than has 
apparently been the case in the past when setting out the qualifications 
required for appointment to the chief administrative posts in the Service. 
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It would be very much to the advantage of Public Service administratiou 
if there were a steady increase in the standard of education, and in the 
theoretical as well as practical training required from all officers to be 
appointed to the higher administrative posts. Finally, a stage would be 
reached when it would be the rule rather than the exception to find in 
such positions officers with University training which embraced such 
subjects as Public Service Administration, Economics, and Sociology. 

(iii) Grade Tests for Other Officers. 

There should be grade tests for promotion from each of the present 
classes to the next highest, but should my suggestions for a greater number 
of classes with shorter salary ranges be adopted, I would not advocate 
grade tests for promotion to each of the new classes but one test only for 
every two classes. Exemptions from grade tests would be given where 
certain approved University, Accountancy, Secretarial, or other standards 
had been passed. For a commencement, officers over a specified age might 
he exempted from these tests. 

In the case of the first step, i.e., promotion from the equivalent of the 
present fifth to the fourth class, it would be desirable that the examina- 
tion be in two stages, owe of which the officer should be compelled to pass 
before he reached. 25 years of age or leave the Service, and the other 
prior to promotion being granted. The reason for suggesting a two-part 
examination for the first stage is so that officers who may liave l>een 
satisfactory as juniors but who are likely to develop into ^^passeng'ers^^ 
if they remain in the Service, may be weeded out before they have 
reached an age when they are too old to seek other employment. If the 
officer be permitted to postpone the passing of the examination until 
just before he is likely to receive promotion (which many would do) 
he may be nearly 30 years of age, and some hardship may be entailed 
by dismissal. 

Apart from the Public Services, where qualification is required as a 
precedent to promotion, there are other avocations in which advance- 
rnent is only made after the attainment of definite standards for each 
grade. The business of the Departments of State is becoming more 
complex every year, and the work of the Departments requires officers of 
special ability and knowledge. There is, therefore, nothing unreasonable 
in expecting that steps will be taken to ensure the Departments being 
staffed with efficient and properly trained officers. 

(iv) Training a Responsibility of the Administration. 

Many of the large institutions and business establishments in Mel- 
bourne, as well as in other places, spend very large sums of money 
on the education and training of their employees, but beyond awarding 
a few free places at the University for a number of officers, and granting 
these and a few others a certain amount of ^Time to attend University 
lectures, the only training which an officer officially obtains is what he 
learns by experience in the office in which he works. This is very limited 
in its scope, and the tendency is to make a man a mere machine. Unless 
an officer happens to have been transferred from one Department to 
another, his knowledge of the work performed by another section of the 
Service, or perhaps even of his own Department, is almost negligible. 
There are, however, a number of officers who have made personal sacrifices 
to secure additional training, and these officers are to be warmly con- 
gratulated on their efforts. Their numbers are, however, all too few, 

(Victorian Pullic Bervicey Boy al Commission, Boss, 1927, pp. 32-64.) 
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(v) Recruitment and Training. 

(a) Admission to the Public Service. 

The Board were satisfied that, even under existing conditions, it was 
desirable to persevere with their policy of api)ointing cadet trainees who are 
required to pursue courses of University studies to prepare them for service 
in various scientific and professional branches. Additional cadet trainees 
were selected for training in the Faculties of Agriculture (two in number). 
Veterinary Science (3), Forestry Science (3), Engineering (4). The total 
number of cadets now undergoing courses at the University is 63, but of 
this number 17 have been granted leave of absence for military service. 

In order not to jeopardise future Service requirements for trained 
Ijersonnel, the Board have adopted the policy of filling vacancies whicli 
would have occurred in normal times by the permanent appointment of 
suitably qualified juniors, but so as to ensure fiexibiiity of staff requisite 
to the re-absorption of absent ofScei’S, temporary arrangements for the 
filling of abnormal vacancies have been made. So far as may be, preference 
is given to persons whose age renders them unfitted for military service, 
it being clearly understood by them and also by the large body of female 
employees who have been introduced incidentally to the absence of men 
at the war, that the period of employment is in general limited to the war's 
duration. Many retired officers have offered their services in relief of 
younger men and these have been accepted gladly wherever employment 
suitable for them was available. 

(b) Personnel Management and Training. 

Tile Board's schemes for the progressive training of junior officers, and 
the extension of personnel inanagement have been affected by war con- 
ditions and particularly by the absence of the majority of those who would 
benefit most under the schemes. No course is open but to defer progress 
until the, cessation of liostilities, when, in the Board’s view, there will be 
an imperative need for far-reaching extension of activities in this important 
section of the administration of the Service, e.g,, to bridge the gap in train- 
ing and experience of the officers returning from war service and, in 
particular, those whose previous training had been of short duration. (Kew 
South Wales Public Service Board/ 19^2, pp. 4-5.) 

3. ROYAL COMMISSION RECOMMENDATIONS. 

VICTORIA. 

(a) That all Heads of Departments and senior officers be required 
to possess proved administrative ability before appointment, and that 
ultimately no appointment be made unless the officer’s training had in- 
cluded a University course of study in Public Administration. 

(b) That the accountancy examination prescribed in the Public 
Service Kegulations be abolished, and in lieu thereof a requirement be 
inserted that no promotions to accounting positions will be made unless 
the applicant has passed the examinations of a recognised Institute of 
Accountants or Secretaries, or the examination of the Companies Auditors 
Board. (Officers now over a definite age might be excluded from such 
a requirement if their practical knowledge is considered satisfactory.) 

(e) That grade tests of a practical and theoretical nature relating 
to Public Service administration and the duties of their particular offices 
must be passed by all officers prior to obtaining promotion, and that the 
services of officers who fail to pass the first test before reaching, say, 25 
years of age, be dispensed with. 
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(d) That in connection with employment and promotion in the Public 
Service proper recognition be given to the certificates and diplomas 
issued by the technical schools of the State. 

(e) That officers be afforded an opportunity of visiting and conferring 

with officers of other Departments, with a view to increasing their 
knowledge of the working of the whole Service. {YicioTian Fablic Service, 
Bopal Commission, 1927, 64.) 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

At present no definite scheme is in operation whereby junior officers of 
the Service are trained for their immediate work, or for higher positions. 

(a) Internal Training. 

The Public Service Board was asked (Q. 29) for a statement as to any 
provisions for the training of officers. The Board replied that grade tests 
required on the part of a young officer familiarity with departmental 
work, business principles, &c., and thus encouraged systematic study to 
qualify for promotion. The Board had impressed upon departments the 
importance of encouraging and assisting juniors in the work of pre- 
paration, and also of allowing opportunities to obtain practical know- 
ledge of the various classes or departmental work. In certain drafting 
branches juniors were given facilities for improving themselves in let- 
tering, &:c. 

(b) University. 

The Board further stated that facilities were granted scientific cadets 
in the Agricultural Department to attend day lectures at the University, 
and similarly the more promising students at the Sydney Teachers’ College 
■were allowed to attend the University lectures; while summer schools 
were held during the Christmas vacation to train teachers in new methods. 

It was stated on behalf of the Board that a junior officer was given 
opportunities when other officers above them were away, and that the 
departments have been asked to affiord junior officers every opportunity 
to see the work of the office. It was obvious, however, that while the 
Board insists upon officers qualifying themselves for higher positions by 
means of grade tests, no practical assistance is afforded these officers to 
enable them to pass such tests, except in isolated cases. It does not appear 
to be recognised as the duty either of the Public Service Board, the heads 
of departments, or the heads of branches, to supervise the training of 
officers, and the requisite knowledge appears to he acquired in a more 
or less haphazard, and to some extent, perfunctory manner. 

(c) Departmental Attitude. 

On behalf of officers of the Works Bepartment, it was asked that arrange- 
ments should he made to afford them opportunities to visit works under 
construction periodically, and that this should apply to both junior and 
senior officers, so that any difficulties of construction could be noted and 
corrected, or improvements in design embodied in later works. 

Tbe Lands Department Committee advocated the commencement of 
the training of officers immediately upon their entering the service, and 
the continuation of such training with its associated supervision so long 
as the circumstances might justify. It was pointed out that the present 
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system of allowing junior officers to pick up their duties as best they 
may was bad from a business as well as from every other standpoint. 
The junior officers should be instructed in the principles underlying their 
duties by competent officers who had proved themselves capable in the 
particular branch concerned. This association also suggested that junior 
clerks should upon appointment be placed under the direct supervision 
of a competent officer^ who would instruct them in regard to the correct 
method of working records, card systems, etc., in use in the branch. 
Periodical lectures to be given by practical departmental experts were 
asked for, dealing wuth the administrative methods and the principles and 
practices relating to the Acts. It was even claimed that there would be 
an excellent return of efficiency if two or three hours a week of office time 
were devoted to this class of training. It w'as regarded that attendance 
should be compulsory, and that there would then be no excuse for officers 
remaining inefficient. 

This association also recommended the establishment in each depart- 
ment of a library, readily accessible to officers, from which could be 
borrowed text-books dealing with business methods, copies of the Acts 
administered by the department, and literature dealing with the principles 
underlying these Acts, 

In any scheme for the training of junior officers, much would depend 
upon the attitude of the head of the room or branch. If specially well 
trained juniors were consequently drafted off to more responsible wnrk 
in other rooms or branches, the head of such room or branch might feel 
no incentive to the preparation of other juniors •who, as soon as they had 
demonstrated the result of especially good training, would probably also 
be removed. But the fact that the head of a room or branch had had 
many juniors under his care who, through his instruction and training, 
had received rapid promotion, would be a matter for particular considera- 
tion by the departmental committee and inspectorial committee in deter- 
mining the value of his work and services at the biennial re-grading. 

(d) Proposak. 

I recommend that: — 

The Public Service Board, in conjunction with the Education 
Department, establish evening classes at which officers preparing for 
the lower grade tests should attend without fee, subject to suitable 
regulations, for ensuring attendance at least to one course by each 
junior officer, and in the event of failure in examination to a second 
course. 

That for the higher grade examination the Public Service Board 
arrange a series of lectures in the various subject groups as may 
be justified by the number of officers prepared to avail themselves of 
these educational subjects. (®) 

That correspondence classes for the various grade examinations be 
instituted for ”the benefit of country officers. 

{New South Wales Fublic Service, Royal Gommission: Allard 1918 — 
pp. LXYIIFLXXIX.) 


(»). In 1938, the Public Servce Beard, in association with the Sydney University Extension 
Board, organised a series of lectures as an introduction to the re*arranged Higher Grades 
Examination, and these were eontimied until 1940, after the outbreak of war in 1939. 
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QUEENSLAND. 

Trakiag of Staff. 

With a view to — 

(i) increasing the efficiency of young officers; 

(ii) assisting in the training of them for their official duties; 

(iii) providing and maintaining a sufficient number of suitable and 
capable officers for the various commercial and other activities 
which are now being undertaken by the State; 

(iv) stimulating initiative and promoting the general efficiency of tlie 
Service as a whole; and 

(v) promoting the continued intellectual, moral and material advance- 
ment of the young employees; 

I think that their attendance at ITniversity or Technical College classes, 
or other approved classes, approved subjects should be encouraged and 
fostered. 

A Scheme Outlined. 

Towards the attainment of these objects, I recommend that the 
following action be taken: — 

1. That a Committee representative of the University, the Department 
of Public Instruction, the other Government Departments and the Associa- 
tions concerned be appointed to formulate a scheme for the purpose; tlie 
scheme to include — 

(i) the preparing of courses of study suitable for the }>ar{icular 
requirements of the several departments; 

(ii) suggestions as to hours of attendance and conditions of 
attendance ; 

(iii) extent (if any) to which regular attendance and satisfactory 
work should count towards annual increments and towards pro- 
motion to higher positions; 

(iv) recognition which should be given to degrees, diplomas, and 
certificates gained; 

(v) extent (if any) to which the Government could assist in the way 
of payment of fees, the granting of time-offi to attend classes, etc.; 

(vi) exemption (whole or part) which should be granted to those who 
already hold degrees, diplomas, or certificates, or who may gain 
them before entering the Public Service. 

2. That the Public Service Board take the initiative in putting this 
proposal into operation. (Queensland Fuhlic Service Royal Commission: 
Btorij, 1919-~p. XLIV.) 

4. TRAINING AT UNIVERSITIES. 

(0 THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The Board is maintaining a policy of co-operation with Universities 
and Technical Colleges in the recruitment of the Service and the training 
of departmental officers. Graduates of the several Universities in the 
faculty of science and engineering have from time to time been appointed 
ns engineers in the Postmaster-GeneraPs Department, and recently a 
further nnmher of such appointments have been made by the Board. In 
addition, the Leaving examinations are utilised for filling vacancies as 
cadet engineers in the same Department. 
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In previous reports, reference has been made to the institution by the 
Board of a system of free studentships at Universities open to selected 
officers of the Commonwealth Service. A commencement with the active 
operation of this scheme was made with the University year 1928. The 
general procedure is to invite applications for free places at Universities 
and to make a careful selection of suitable students with the assistance 
of an advisory board in each of the States, comprising representatives of 
the Public Service Board, the principal Departments, and the University 
concerned. The arrangement is operating in five States, the University 
authorities of Queensland not being in a position to fall in line with 
the general scheme. Successful applicants for studentships furnish a 
bond that they will not relinquish their courses without the permission 
of the Board, and as a guarantee of continuance in the Public Service for 
a period of at least five years after completion of their University training. 

With the passage of time the new scheme of free studentships will have 
developed to such an extent as to influence definitely the standard of 
mental training to members of the Public Service, and also provide an 
improved field for selection of officers for promotion to the higher executive 
and professional posts. It is expected that in two years^ time there will 
be at least fifty officers of the Service taking graduate or diploma courses 
at the several Universities. (CommontVeaUh Public Service Board, 1929, 

p. 18.) 

Since 1928 free places in appropriate courses have been granted annually 
to selected officers at the Universities in all States except Queensland, and 
after the establishment of the Canberra University College the scheme was 
extended to include that institution in 1931. 

Under arrangements made with the Universities and the College, half 
the fees for lectures, practical work and examinations are paid by the 
Commonwealth and the Universities forego the balance. 

The University of Queensland had not seen its way clear to fall into 
line with this arrangement, much to the regret of the Board, which desired 
that Queensland officers should participate with officers in other States 
in the benefits which a University education offers. The only means, 
therefore, under which Queensland officers could have secured free courses 
at the University would have been for the Commonwealth to bear the 
whole cost of their attendance at lectures and examinations, and, having- 
regard to the limited liability of the Commonwealth in other States, the 
Board could not recommend a higher rate of expenditure per student in 
Queensland. 

In 1934 representations were made to the Board by the Commonwealth 
Public Service Clerical Association that the situation in Queensland 
might be met by the Commonwealth paying half the fees and requiring- 
the selected officers to pay the. other half. While this proposal was open 
to the objection that its adoption might result in applications for Com- 
monwealth assistance being received only from officers who were in a 
financial position to bear half the cost of their courses, the Board appre- 
ciated the fact that it was preferable to accept the proposal than to con- 
tinue the total exclusion of Queensland officers from consideration. 
Arrangements were made with the Queensland University to accept 
Commonwealth officers as students on these terms and to supply annual 
reports as to their progress in their courses. In 1935 a commencement 
was made with the application of this scheme to Queensland, when two 
officers were selected to undergo University courses. (Commonwealth 
Public Service Board, 193^, p, 19.) 
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Emergency Training Scheme for Industrial Welfare Officers. 

The training courses for industrial welfare officers, Departinent of Lab- 
our and National Service, last six months, of which one month is factory 
experience in a Welfare or Personnel Department. The next course wiE 
start in Sydney on 22nd July, 1942. Further similar courses will be 
arranged some months later. 

The course requires full-time study, and no outside work can be under- 
taken by students. 

A statement of proficiency will be given to candidates who complete the 
course satisfactorily. 

Qualifications of Applicants for Training. 

Evidence of interest in working and social conditions. 

Industrial and trade union experience is an advantage. 

Evidence of personal suitability for the work. 

Evidence of ability to profit from an intensive course of training. 
Preferably aged 25-35 years. 

Applications are invited from women holding a diploma of Social 
Studies. 

Persons engaged in ^^protected” industries and men in reserved occupa- 
tions may apply. 

Selectioa. 

A limited number only of candidates will be selected for training in 
each course. 

Selection is made by a committee representative of the Department of 
Labour and National Service, the University, the A.C.T.U. and employers. 
No candidates will be finally selected except after a personal interview 
with this committee, but a preliminary selection may be made by a 
representative of the Department. 

Financial Arrangements. 

No charge is made for the course, expenses being met by the Department 
of Labour and National Service. 

Grants for living expenses on the, following scale from the date of 
commencement of the course may he made to trainees: — 


(a) Those living at home £1 11 0 per week 

(h) Those living away from home for the purpose 

of taking the training course £3 S 0 per week 

(c) To married men in either of the above 

categories — .... £4 13 0 per week 


Eeturn first-class railway or steamer fares will he paid to the place of 
interview to those required to appear before the Selection Committee, 
and, in the case of selected candidates, to the place of training. No other 
out-of-pocket expenses incurred in connection with appearance before a 
Selection Committee will be allowed. 

Persons accepted for training will be expected to complete the course 
unless advised by the studies committee that they have proved themselves 
unsatisfactory. Anyone leaving the course of his own accord may be 
required to refund the expenses incurred on his behalf. 
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AppoinhneEl on CompIetioE of Training. 

Acceptance for training does not imply any guarantee of employment on 
completion of the course. The Department will, however, keep a register 
of men and women who have completed the training with a view to assisting 
them to obtain paid appointments in Government munitions establish- 
ments, annexes or private factories, and MAY REQUIRE THEM TO 
SERVE AS WELEARE OEETCERS WHERE DIRECTED. Persons 
employed by State authorities at the time of acceptance for training may, 
when released from the above obligations, claim reinstatement in their 
former position. (Official notification ty Department of Labour and 
National Service^ 1942.) 


(ii) VICTORIA. 

The University Act, 1923, provides that the University shall, in each 
year, admit to courses for degrees, diplomas, or licences without payment 
of fees for lectures or examinations, not more than five persons in the 
employment of the Government (other than teachers in the Education 
Department) who have passed the entrance examination and are nom- 
inated by the Minister of Public Instruction. 

Applications were invited from members of the Service, and thirty-six 
were received. 

To ensure the selection of the most suitable candidates a Board was 
appointed. 

Successful applicants are required to enter into an agreement that they 
win continue in the employment of the Government for a period of at 
least three years immediately following the termination of the course for 
which they have been nominated. 

Special facilities for State School Teachers and officers of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to enter the University are also provided by the 
Act. (Victorian Public Service Commission, 1925. p, 11.) 

(iii) TASMANIA. 

In February, 1937, the University requested that attention be drawn 
to the opportunities provided by the Commerce and Public Administra- 
tion Courses. 

Subsequently a conference took place and representations were then 
made to Ministers in the matter, and approval was given to the follow- 
ing : — 

(1) A free course, leading to a degree or diploma, to be given by 
the Government to two officers each year, selected by a committee, 
comprising the Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Dean of 
the Faculty of Commerce, and the Public Service Commissioner. 
Students to provide their own books, materials, or other expenses 
in attending the University. 

(2) Officers of the Public Service not selected for the free course, 
but who desire to take a course in the interests of knowledge 
and efficiency, to be allowed time off to attend lectures, such 

. time to be restored by working extra time on two days per week. 

{3) The Government to pay fees approximately half the cost of all 
subjects taken by such officers proceeding to a degree or diploma. 
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In regard to Item 1, steps are being taken whereby applications will be 
received, and selection made, to fill the two free places. The cost to the 
State wonld be: First year, £20; second year, £40; third year, £60; and 
£fth year, £100. 

Item 2 is in operation. There are ten officers of the Public Service 
who are engaged in courses at the University of Tasmania. (Tasnmndmi 
PvMic Service Commission, 1936-3T. p, 4.) 

The training and education of the younger officers of the Public Service* 
is being continued on the lines set out hereunder, viz.: — 

(1) A free course, leading to a degree or diploma, to be given by the 
Government to two officers each year, selected by a Committee,, 
comprising the Vice-Chancellor of the University, the Dean of the 
Faculty of Commerce, and The Public Service Commissioner. 
Students to provide their own books, materials, or other expenses 
in attending the University. 

(2) Officers of the Public Service not selected for the free course,, 
but who desire to take a course in the interests of knowledge 
and efficiency, to be allowed time off to attend lectures, such time 
to be restored by working extra time on two days per week. The 
Government to pay fees approximately half the cost of ail subjects 
taken by such officers proceeding to a degree of diploma. 

In regard to Item (1): Applications were invited from officers of the 
Service (qualified for admission to the University) for nomination in 1040 
for two free places at the University. 

Four applications were received. The total number of free places now 
operating is five, one student having withdrawn during the progress of 
his course. 

The total cost for the free places for 1939-40 was £51. 

J he total cost in connection wdth half -fees paid to officers undergoing 
courses, apart from the free places, was £63. 

The response each year to the call for applications for the free course 
is discouraging from the numerical viewpoint. {Tasmanian Public Service 
Oovimuston, 1939-40.) 

(iV) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The quality of assistance now required of the Public Service has given 
some force to suggestions made from time to time that the method of 
recruitment should be reviewed, more especially with a view to permitting 
the introduction of University graduates into the administrative sections. "" 

The Board, in their last report, made an extensive examination of the 
question. They stated that, while agreeable to the admission of a limited 
number of graduates with suitable qualifications, they considered that any 
provision to this end should be part of a wider scheme under which the 
opportunities for officers to receive the benefit of University training 
should be liberalised, more particularly in the case of the most promising 
junior officers, who should be encouraged to attend selected courses of 
study leading to graduation. The Board also said that, as a first step to 
scheme which they hoped to develop, opportunities 
should be given to a limited number of Engineering aiid Architectural 
cadets to attend the University similarly to cadets in Agriculture and 
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Veterinary Science. At tEat time the Board’s scheme was awaiting* con- 
sideration by the Government. In the ensuing period the scheme for the 
recruitment of cadets in Engineering and Architecture, as well as for the 
introduction of cadets in Forestry, has been brought into effect. 

Following Governmental endorsement of the Board’s plan for giving 
opportunities of University courses to promising junior officers in the 
Clerical Division, the Board are at present in consultation with the 
University authorities with the object of arranging for the scheme to be 
brought into operation as early as possible. 

The Board believe that the provision now made for the recruitment of 
the professional services mentioned, and also that proposed for special 
training of selected junior officers in the Clerical Division will be substan- 
tially to the advantage of future staffing arrangements in the Public 
■Service. (N.S.W, Public Service Boards 1939, pp. 3-5.) 

Funds have been provided to enable the Board to inaugurate their scheme 
of selecting suitable administrative officers of the Service for attendance 
in the day time in Degree Courses at the University. Applications were 
invited throughout the Service for male clerical officers on the permanent 
staff who had qualified for admission to the Faculties of Arts or Eco- 
nomics, and were desirous of being considered, and three officers wi^ere 
selected. These have commenced study at the University, being granted 
leave of absence from their ordinary positions. They are required, during 
TJniversity vacations, to undertake special work for such period as the 
Board may determine. The period occupied at the University is to count 
for purposes of seniority, increments, and extended leave, but not tor 
recreation leave. Increments will not be paid during that period, but on 
the successful completion of the course, officers will be entitled to receive 
US a minimum the rate of salary to which they would have advanced had 
increments been paid. The officers have been required to enter into a 
bond with two approved sureties for the sum of £500, to continue in the 
Service for a period of five years after completion of their University 
<!oiirses. The Board anticipate that the introduction of this system of 
training of clerical officers will prove of material advantage to the Service. 

As part of the scheme for the more intimate supervision of junior 
officers in the Clerical Division, it was mentioned in last year’s Report that 
the Board had decided to institute a psychological survey with appropriate 
intelligence tests from time to time of a large group of officers who had 
been appointed during the year under review. The intention is to establish 
a record showing for each officer the results of this survey, or information 
gleaned by periodical inspection and from Departmental reports as to 
personality, conduct and services, and information regarding special studies 
which he is pursuing. The Board are satisfied that a record of this nature 
achieves the object of ensuring, as far as passible, that the development 
of each junior officer will be directed along lines for which he appears 
-to be most suitable, and, in conjunction with the policy of requiring 
juniors to he given training in as many sections as possible of the Depart- 
ment’s work, ensures that officers will he used to the best advantage. 

As a further step towards the attainment of the greatest degree of 
efficiency in the use of personnel, junior officers of the Professional and 
Clerical Divisions are interviewed on appointment with a view to their 
placement in that type of employment which will best suit their particulai* 
abilities, interests and temperament. At the same time, they are advised 
generally on matters affecting their future in the Service. (F.8,W. Public 
Service Board/194:0, p. 7,) 
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5. OVERSEAS TRAINING. 

THE POST OFFICE. 

The supply of engineers for some years has been short, and this shortage 
seems to have aidseii from two causes: — 

(a) Insufficient pay offered to induce good men to come in, and 

(b) want of appreciation of men with scientific attainments. 

It being necessary that we should have the latest information that the 
world has to offer, and desirable that we should have it regularly, a plan 
preferable to importing men would seem to be to send our likely men 
abroad. While this is obviously necessary in the case of engineers, it 
would pay the Department well to send promising men from every Branch 
of the Service-Accounts, Clerical and even General Division (Sorters 
and Mail-men). The information they wonld gain, applied to their know- 
ledge of local conditions and necessities, w^ould be of value far in excess 
of any cost incurred in obtaining it. 

Two traffic officers in the Telephones recently went abroad; but they 
were supplied with an itinerary before they went, to which they felt 
they had to adhere, and certainly, from a knowledge of the circumstances, 
although the Chief Electrical Engineer says it was merely a guide or 
suggestion, it would be taken by 90 per cent, of people more as an instruc- 
tion; and adherence to it made the trip, so far as full practical benefit 
is concerned, foredoomed to failure. The longest stay allowed these 
gentlemen was at Chicago (the home of telephony), three tueehs, out 
of which they had to make a side trip to Grand Eapids. At Mew York 
they were allowed seven days, and at ‘^London, Manchester, and any other 
typical exchange centres,’^ three weeks. These gentlemen were away five 
and a half months — to traverse the world on a patient investigation — 
and, ^as a result of the trip, wrote a report of 180 pages, which has been 
distributed, and it^ is hardly likely to be as widely read as it should be, 
as it is somewhat immature, and shows signs of haste. Even under these 
discouraging circumstances there are suggestions that will repay the cost 
of the report; but how different would have been the result if these gen- 
tlemen had been given a free hand to go where they liked, and see what 
they wanted, and stay as long as necessary in each place! But it would 
ha^e been manifestly better if, instead of two traffic men, an engineer 
and a traffic man had been sent, one being the complement of the other. 
In recommending sending people abroad, I have been confronted more 
than once with the unfortunate result of this experiment; the scheme 
was right, but spoilt in the application. 

Something must be done, and speedily, to secure a supply of expert 
technical men, and at a conference I had with University Engineering 
Broiessors, they expressed the keenest anxiety to co-operate in any way 
desired with the Post Office, and said that that was the very first occas- 
ion, directly or indirectly, that any suggestion had been m"ade to them 
on the subject. They are prepared to undertake the responsibility of pro- 
viding hrst-class engineering graduates at the usual rate of pay ruling 
lor these men leaving University, and suggest that these graduates he 
men, say, twelve months’ general experience in the Department, the 
epartinent then to send them abroad, accompanied by traffic men, to 
o am the latest practical and business knowledge. It takes little effort 
ot imagination to realise the great value the Department would receive in 
a tew years. These are the sort of men, on their return, to send into 
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tlie States again to obtain further local knowledge, the best of them 
ultimately to take their proper position at Central Office, where their 
counsel would be eagerly sought and their instructions confidently obeyed. 
(Beport on the Business Management^ Postmaster-GeneraVs Beparimentj 
Anderson^ 1914-15, pp. 20-21.) 

OTHER DEPARTMENTS. 

The Board has approved of the transfer of an officer of the Statistic- 
ian’s Branch of the Department of the Treasury, to the High Commis- 
sioner’s office, London, for a period of two years with a view to his pur- 
suing, outside normal hours of official duty, studies at the University 
of London appropriate to the course for the degree of M.Sc. (Econ.). 
Mr. H. has entered into a bond to return to Australia at the conclusion 
of this period of service and study, and for a period of five years after 
the date of his return to continue as an officer of the Commonwealth 
Public Service. The selection was made after consideration of the claims 
of fourteen officers, who submitted applications in response to a notifica- 
tion in the Gazette in which it was stated that applicants should hold a 
degree of a recognised University and have shown themselves, either in 
the under-graduate course or in subsequent activities, to be capable of 
pursuing profitably post-graduate studies in economics and/or statistics. 

It is proposed to consider the transfer of a second officer to London 
in 1938 under similar conditions. 

An officer of the Commonwealth Solar Observatory who had been 
granted a ^^Hackett Research Studentship” from the University of West- 
ern Australia which involved travel overseas for the purpose of under- 
taking solar research work was gTanted in 1936 leave of absence for one 
year without pay under the provisions of section 7l of the Public Service 
Act, satisfactory arrangements for his relief at Mount Stromlo having 
been made. On the renewal of the studentship, which enabled the grantee, 
who had been engaged in research work at the Solar Physics Observa- 
tory, University of Cambridge, to accept an invitation to join the British 
Solar Eclipse Expedition to Japan, and subsequently to pursue research 
activities at the Mount Wilson Observatory in California, leave without 
pay for further periods totalling thirteen months was approved. The 
Board ordered that in the circumstances of this case the period of the 
leave of absence should be included for all purposes as part of the officer’s 
period of service. The officer concerned has resumed duty at the Common- 
wealth Observatory. 

Another officer of the Commonwealth Solar Observatory has been 
granted permission to accept an invitation to become an honorary mem- 
ber of the staff of the Hew Observatory, London, for a period of twelve 
months in order to carry out atmospheric electric investigations. He 
recently proceeded overseas for the purpose specified, and is being regarded 
as engaged in the discharge of his official duties whilst conducting the 
investigations. {Oommonwealtli Public Service Board, 1938, p. 20.) 

EMPIRE INTERCHANGES OF OFHCERS. ^ ^ 

At the Imperial Conference, held in London, in 1907, a resolution was 
carried by the Australian representative in favour of a scheme ^Vhich 
will create opportunities for members of the permanenft staff of the 
Colonial Office to acquire more intimate knowledge of the circumstances 
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and conditions of the colonies with whose business they havt- i- 
whether by appointments, temporary interchanges, or periodical v-isits of 
officers or similar means.^’ Following on this resolution certai]i visits of 
members of the Colonial Office Staff were made to Canada and Aus- 
tralia, but no action was taken to arrange for temporary inteiadianav of 
officers. C) 

The matter was revived in connection with the meeting of tiio hiijufriai 
Conference of 1911, when a resoluiton was tabled by the Xtnv Ztailan<i 
Government, and adopted by the Conference, to the following effect : — 

“That it is in the interests of the Imi>erial Government, and also 
of the Governments of the Overseas Dominions, that visits of selected 
officers should take place from time to time, witli a view ti) the 
acquirement of better knowledge of both services with regard to 
questions affecting the respective Governments.” 

The question was discussed at some length by representatives at the 
Conference, Sir Joseph Ward voicing the views of New Zealand and 
advocating the exchange for short periods of executive officers from time 
to time, it being pointed out that a similar interchange of defence officers 
between the Home Government and the Overseas Governments had been 
productive of an immense amount of good. In the course of the delibera- 
tions, it was recognised by members of the Conference that, wluie tliere 
would be difficulties in the way of formal interchanges as to salary, 
status, pension, etc., some arrangement could probably be made with the 
Board of Trade and other departments of the British Government for 
representatives to be sent over from the Dominions and attached to the 
High Commissioners^ Offices in London, and employed for a few months 
on the staffs of one or even more departments. It was explained by the 
( 'hairman of the Conference that efforts were being made to keep perman- 
ent civil servants in Great Britain in touch with the actual work of the 
Dominions and to obtain detailed knowledge of their general policy, though 
not of actual administration. The resolution was unanimously agreed 
to by the Conference. {Commonwealth Public Service Commission, 1911 , 
/u 10.) (*) 


(*) See also chap. IV. 



CHAPTER VIH. 


PERSONNEL PROBLEMS. 

When reading the documents in this chapter, students may find that the 
following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised:-- 

QUESTIONS. 

(1) The general principles of personnel organisation. The stafi officer 
and his status. 

(2) Eelations between stafi',. and rank and file. 

(3) The problem of discipline. The value of inspection. 

(4) The criteria of efficient service. 

(5) Holidays and extended leave. 

(6) The validity of promotion (a) by seniority, (b) by merit. How can 
‘^merit” be determined? 

( 7 ) The importance of stafi meetings. 

(8) The value of the Suggestion Box.. 

(9) The retirement age, and the problem of succession. 

(10) The desirability of training (a) internally and (b) externally. 

(11) The difierence in status (if any) between employees in (a) ordinary 
and (b) industrial departments. 


1. STAFF CONTROL. 

(i) Inspections. 

The value of inspection as a means of ensuring discipline, efficiency, 
and despatch, is undeniable, and not nearly enough has been done in this 
respect either in the city or country branches. The moral value of periodic 
examinations of individuals and staffs as a wdiole is incalculable. 

A certain amount of ^^domestic^’ inspection work is done, and the 
Department has upon its stafi several inspectors engaged investigating the 
working of both head office and country branches. I have perused a number 
of reports, some of which were very practical and several teemed with 
mention of unsatisfactory features. But the wordy discussions on paper 
which followed their submission seemed to whittle away the exposed faults 
until they appeared almost as attenuated virtues, while others were lost 
sight of in a maze of minutes subsequently written in connection with the 
inspectors’ reports. 
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Any good tliat could, and should, have come Ironi such inspectorial 
investigation has been clouded over by the ronndabont processes ’under 
which long written reports by inspectors are reviewed by liighm*^ officers, 
then criticised by the head of the branch concerning whose administration 
the unfavourable comments have been passed, referred back to the inspector, 
and again review^ed by the higher officers. Important suggestions have 
been put forward by inspectors in the course of their reports, particularly 
in connection with the amalgamation of certain branches, but so far with- 
out result. 

In the majority of inspections there is too much writing and too little 
direct and businesslike action. Such reports should be personally and 
promptly handled by the chief staff officer, who should have powers of 
direction when convinced of the value of any suggestions or complaints 
of the investigating officers. 

With marked limitations as to powders and scope the present Oliief 
Inspector already exercises the functions of a chief staff officer, but the 
value of his work is minimised by lack of direct and final authority and 
responsibility. Such a chief staff officer or business secretary should 
devote his constant energies to the review and adjustment of the working 
machinery of the Department. He should be concerned in the prevention 
of waste of effort, duplication of record, extravagant iise of materials, and 
in the tightening up of control, punctuality, the increase of output, and the 
quickening of processes, etc. {New South Wales Puhlic Service Mopal 
Commission : The Lands Department. Allard, 1918, p. XXII*) 

(ii) A Chief Staff Officer. 

There is urgent need for the immediate appointment of a ^ffihief staff 
officer,’’ or the delegation of such an officer’s duties and responsibilities, 
say, to the Chief Inspector. Such chief staff officer would assume direct 
responsibility to the Public Service Board for staff administration and 
office expenditure. It must, however, be thoroughly understood that this 
would by no means remove the chief staff officer from the control of the 
permanent head, who would have the right at any time to instruct him, 
but by so doing would assume the consequent responsibility. 

The Under Secretary should he relieved of the necessity of dealing with 
staff matters, except in regard to important appointments, as well as 
matters passing through the present “Ministerial” branch requiring decision 
by the Public Service Board. 

The supervision and control of messengers, cleaners, caretakers, and 
other similar officers, should also be a matter for the chief staff officer’s 
attention, as well as most of the functions now centred in the chief clerk. 
I could not reconcile the duties now performed by the chief clerk as 
those properly related to such a position, nor can I appreciate the necessity 
for the present position, the duties of which could he well performed by a 
departmental inspector, or the chief staff officer. (New South Wales 
Public Service Royal Commission: Lands DepartmentP Allard, 1^1^, pp. 
XLIIPXLIV.) 

(iii) Staff Meetiiigs. 

In the papers that came under my observation minutes written in the 
Works Department are commendably brief and to the point, and but few 
cases of undue delay were naticed. Except where financial stringency 
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retards, matters appear to be dealt with promptly and without circumlocu- 
tion. Broadly the administration of the Works Department is carried out 
upon good business lines, and the present Under Secretary, though com- 
paratively new to the office, is to be congratulated upon the capable manner 
in which the staff appears to be controlled. Meetings of heads of the 
branches are held at regular intervals, at which staff matters are discussed, 
and if these are not permitted to develop into purely routine meetings, 
or on the other hand are not burdened with trivial detail, good should 
result, and they should operate to the maintenance of efficiency. 

(iv) Professional Salaries Inadequate* 

In this connection it is apparent that the remuneration of the profes- 
sional staff' is inadequate to their qualifications, to the value of the works 
carried out by them, and — more particularly in respect of the principal 
officers — ^to the responsibilities that lie upon them. It cannot be expected 
that salaries to principal professional officers in any service, whether of a 
Government or large private institution, shall reach to the income figures 
of leading practitioners ; as on the one hand the salary is assured regularly 
until retiring age, free of competition as the private practitioner experi- 
ences it, with holiday, extended and sick leave free of deductions, with 
also, as a rule, certain superannuation rights ; while, on the other hand, the 
private practitioner is subject to all that competition involves, fiuctuations 
in volume of work coincident with those in finance, trade and enterprise, 
the necessity to provide for declining years and capacity, etc. (New South 
Wales Puhlic Service Royal Commission:' Public Worhs Department, 
Allard, 1918, pp. 10-11.) 

(v) State Industrial Workers, 

Holiday and Good Conduct Pay. 

The effect of the Government policy of payment for holidays and good 
conduct to all employees, upon the profit and loss accounts of the several 
concerns is matter of specific mention and complaint by several of the 
Managers affected, as being something their respective Undertakings have 
to bear which is not borne by their competitors, the private traders; that 
to this extent they are handicapped in securing business, or that the results 
of their work as shown by the ultimate net profit are unduly minimised 
and, therefore, do not compare fairly with rival private enterprises. 

Private enterprise, however, has not been heard in the matter; but had 
he given evidence, doubtless he would have pointed out the fact that he 
pays Federal and State income taxes and wartime profit tax; and has, 
thrown in, the cost, trouble and annoyance relative to the preparation of 
returns for these, also that he pays stamp duties and makes donations;! 
none of which are incumbent upon State Industrial Undertakings. 

Holiday pay consists of payment of wages for statutory and proclaimed 
public holidays, and good conduct pay is for six additional days of holiday 
granted usually at the time of Christmas and the Hew Year. In all it 
represents about fifteen days per annum — ^roughly a little over 4 per cent, 
added to the annual pay. Certainly this is a heavy charge upon a business, 
but the complaint that it vitiates comparison of profits with those of con- 
cerns conducted by private enterprise is of little moment, seeing that such 
comparison is otherwise rendered faulty by the charges private enterprise 
is compelled to bear, which Government concerns do not. If comparison 
be desired, it can only be properly made after eliminating factors from 
each side, which are not common to both. 

H 
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As to the payment of holiday and good conduct pay causing State 
Industrial Undertakings difficulty in quoting the prices of their commodi- 
ties to compare favourably with those of business rivals, there appears to 
be very little in this contention, if each is endeavouring to make a reason- 
able profit — and it is clear from the foregoing and the evidence that 
every manager is working to that end for his concern. At present rates 
of Federal and State taxes upon profits (more particularly for companies 
who are the only rivals that publish balance-sheets), such taxation more 
than counterbalances the holiday pay of the Government employ. 

Holiday and good conduct pay is a special concession by the Govern- 
ment to its employees, and it should be, provided that both are subject 
to good conduct being maintained. Like any other employer, the Gov- 
ernment is justified in making any concessions it may think desirable 
to its employees that make for efficiency. As an outlay towards efficiency 
and, therefore, to economy of working, it is fairly chargeable as a business 
expense in the profit and loss account. Presumably the Arbitration Court 
and the Wages Boards, in arriving at and fixing the wage rates of the 
several classes of labour, took into full consideration the fact that it was 
not the custom for employers to pay for holidays in certain classes of 
labour, and no doubt, realising the necessity of recreation and rest for 
every man in order that he may maintain his health and efficiency, fixed 
the rates accordingly. Whether it was better to adjust rates of wages to 
the^ custom than to alter the custom so that wages should be paid for 
holidays, is open to some doubt ; for to the man who has duties and respon- 
sibilities to his family, and realises them, a holiday is not so beneficial 
when it is secured at the sacrifice of a day’s wage as when it is enjoyed 
without any feeling of anxiety or possible self-reproach. The fact that 
the^ wage was originally fixed at a rate to provide for such non-paid 
holiday soon loses significance, if ever it was recognised by him. One is 
under no illusion as to the frequency and intensity of the pangs of self- 
worry suffered by some individuals in respect to such matters, but it is 
the better class of men that one has in view to he provided for. 

The principle underlying the payment for holidays appears to be a 
sound one, provided that it is consistently carried out* with regard to 
good conduct and full efficiency of the worlcman up to his capacity. It 
is a concession against the market, and, therefore, should be an attraction 
of the best labour to State employ, and should be so regarded by both 
managers and men. 

Payment of a Bonus. 

Peference may again be made to the departure of the State Brickworks 
and the projected departure of the State Monier Pipe Works from the 
l)ractice of giving holiday pay, and the substitution of a system of paying 
a bonus in the way of a percentage on the net profits. A financial interest 
which entails an intelligent interest in the net results of the workings 
of a concern on the part of the labour employed involves a principle of 
undoubted merit and value; but whether it is properly to be substituted 
lor the holiday pay is questionable. It is substituting something which 
is variable for something which is constant; and the variableness of 
profits are by no means wholly dex>endent upon the efforts of the men. 
Notwithstanding all the goodwill and efficient labour of men interested 
in results, profits may fail by reason of factors altogether outside their 
control; as in fact did happen with the State Brickworks when the bonus 
to employees fell from £1,356 in 1915-16 to £542 in 1916-17, and £588 in 
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1917-18. And the question may always arise — and from either of the 
parties, employer or employee — as to what constitute proper net profits 
where sales are not based upon market rates, or where business was done 
which was not open to competition. (^) 

Differences of opinion as to what constitute net profits are not unknown 
ill the commercial world; and, inter alia, in cases where part remunera- 
tion of a Manager is contingent upon net results. It is well, therefore, to 
remove the difficulties as far as possible which may lead to such differ- 
ences. The principal objects sought in making labour a sharer in net 
results are maintenance of a reasonable output and of quality, economy 
with stores and material, care in use of plant and tools, general efficiency 
of service, and — ^by no means least — ^the improvement of the workers^ 
condition financially as well as the benefit to him of the uplifting influence 
which intelligent interest in details followed through to results must 
induce. The benefit in working to these objects cannot be gainsaid; but, 
and I say it with regret, I am forced to the conclusion that it is doubtful 
if they can be attained without leading to matter for disputes and differ- 
ences which would more than outweigh the benefits. 

If means could be devised, varied to suit the differing conditions of 
the several industries under which a bonus on aggregate output over a 
certain minimum should be divided among the workers, either in the 
works as a whole, or in departments, good, no doubt, could be effected; 
but while it would be a simple matter to do this in certain cases, in 
others it would be well nigh impossible. But in respect to economy in 
stores and material, care in handling plant and tools, and general efficiency 
of service, it appears that the only effective check upon these things is 
good organisation and supervision, and the retention only of the best 
men upon the works. 

There is, of course, no objection to the granting of a bonus to employees 
out of net profits as they may be made, but it should be a gift — a reward 
pure and simple; in fact, it is commendable and beneficial; but to insti- 
tute a right to employees to a specified share in net results under the 
present scheme of management is to promote difficulties, differences, and 
disputes. (New South Wales FtCblic Service, Royal Commission, Public 
Works Department, Allard, 1918, pp. 72-74.) 

2. STAFF RELATIONSHIPS. 

(i) Co-operation with Rank and File. 

It is, of course, impossible, from the cursory diagnosis that the past 
brief and busy period of administration has permitted me to make, to pre- 
dict what the future development of the Commonwealth Public Service 
may be; nevertheless, I am hopeful that, with the loyal co-operation of 
each and every officer, it may surely and steadily progress in a manner 
that will not only reflect credit on those who compose it, but ensure the 
confidence of the public, who maintain it. There should lie before this 
Service a future that will inspire pleasurable contemplation, if each officer, 
from the lowest in rank to the highest, will only place before himself a 
high ideal of the motives, the duties, and the conduct with which those 
charged with public responsibilities should ever be stimulated, and 
endeavour to his utmost to realise that ideal. 


e) See also ehap^. III and XXIII. 
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In numbers it will naturally expand, occasioned partly by tiie transfer 
to Eederal control of additional State services, and partly by the birth of 
new Commonwealth Departments. With this aspect of its natural and 
legitimate development one need feel no serious apprehensions; it is 
with regard to its future quality— its prestige— that one naturally feels 
solicitous. Its future will necessarily depend upon the intelligence, the 
character, the zeal, and the efficiency of the individuals who constitute it, 
and especially of those who administer it. Nothing tends more strongly 
to impregnate the higher qualities of public duty in the subordinate ranks 
of a service than the manifestation of such attributes in those occupying 
positions of greater responsibility. If the official life of (he head of a 
Branch is characterised hy a conscientious discharge of his duties, coupled 
with a determination to attain greater proficiency in his worh, his jimiors 
vnll display some spirit of emulation; if he lachs such Qualities, his sub- 
ordinates are lihely to fall unconsciously into a listless and perfimctory 
discharge of their duties — in short, example, in official life as in other 
things, is always better than precept. I must not conceal the fact that 
I look at least (and with some degree of confidence) to all who occupy 
the higher positions of this Service to inculcate, by tlieir own actions, 
in all under their control, habits of official virtue. 

The Commonwealth Service must not be looked upon as an asylum 
for the indolent or incompetent. Each official will be expected to show 
evidence of a strenuous official life, to work diligently and conscientiously, 
and legitimately earn the salary he receives. Efficiency and economy 
must be the -watchwords of this Service if public confidence is to be 
attained and maintained. The stamp of officer (from which, unfortunately, 
no service is altogether free) who arrives unpunetually, does little, gossips 
much, takes no personal interest in his work, and leaves with scrupulous 
promptness, is simply a departmental incubus, and can hope for scant 
consideration in matters of promotion. Indeed, such a type of official 
is utterly useless in any employment, and is neither worthy nor capable 
of filling a position of responsibility. When vacancies in the higher ranks 
occur, seniority is the fetish on which he relies for advancement ; merit, 
the quality which, himself not possessing, he stigmatises as favoritism. 

If the Service is to be a progressive one, all the more responsible posts 
must he filled by men of integrity, ability, and strict discipline; for 
without efficiency in the higher ranks there will never be advancement 
in the lower. In filling vacancies (especially those of responsibility) the 
very best men available must in all cases be secured. There must be 
exhibited a proved capacity and aptitude for the duties to be performed. 
If capable men are to be found in the Commonwealth Service, well and 
good. If not, recourse must be had to the State Services, and, failing 
these, to the larger sphere of the Commonwealth itself. (Oommoinrealfh 
Piihlic Service Go7nmission, 1904— p. 64,) 

(ii) The Search for Ability. 

It is gratifying to record that in the progress of time the provisions 
of the Public Service Act of 1902, in respect to the recognition of efficiency 
of officers, are becoming more apparent in their general effect, and that 
our public Departments are year by year gaining greater strength and 
consequently giving better service to the public throughout the Common- 
wealth. These provisions in the Federal law constituted an im]X)rtant 
and radical departure from the principles of Public Service legislation as 
recognised in the A u.straliaT* States Aiid in other parts of the world, where 
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seniority was generally the guiding factor in determining adTancement 
of officers to higher positions, and this departure has been clearly justified 
by the results obtained during the past ten years. In the Commonwealth 
Service, the promotion of officers is dependent upon efficiency and seniority, 
the latter qualification being considered only where an equality of effi- 
ciency exists between two or more applicants. Efficiency is defined by the 
law (section 42, Public Service Act, 1902) as meaning special qualifica- 
tions and aptitude for the discharge of the duties of the office to be filled, 
together with merit and good and diligent conduct. From the inaugura- 
tion of the present law, the importance of the proper and elective adminis- 
tration of the efficiency provisions has been kept prominently in view by 
me; and in all reports and recommendations for the filling of vacancies 
and the advancement of officers, care has been taken to analyse the qualifi- 
cations of applicants and to obtain the fullest information through the 
Public Service Inspectors, heads of Departments, heads of branches, and 
from every other available source, in order that a just determination may 
be arrived at as to the relative merits of officers. Where considered essen- 
tial, the capacity of officers has been ascertained by the holding of qualify- 
ing and, in some cases competitive, examinations bearing directly upon 
the work requiring to be done. This continuous policy of investigation 
and careful scrutiny has resulted in the building up of a Public Service 
that compares more than favourably with others in the fitness and capacity 
of its individual officers, the present standard of efficiency throughout the 
Departments being recognised by competent authorities as far in advance 
of that existing at the commencement of Federation. In no department 
of the Service, perhaps, is this more noticeable than in that administered 
by the Postmaster-General, where the steady and undeviating pursuance 
of a proper assessment and recognition of the qualifications or special 
attainments of officers has had a marked influence on the personnel of 
the Department, and has produced a development of general efficiency 
which is encouraging in view of the comparatively brief period during 
which the Federal Act has been in operation. 

(iii) The Reward of Merit 

It naturally follows that with the advance of years and a continuance 
of the present policy, the advantages derived in departmental organisation 
by preference to meritorious officers will become even more pronounced. 
It is necessary to add that the duty devolving upon me of exercising 
discrimination as between officers, and weighing their relative qualifica- 
tions and merits, has been rendered less difficult by the loyal and valuable 
assistance of responsible officers of the Postmaster-GeneraTs Department 
who have evinced full sympathy with the intentions of the framers of the 
law, and have accorded hearty co-operation in the administration of that 
law. Probably no Department of the Public Service is more open to 
criticism by press and public than that of the Postmaster-General, no 
other being so closely bound up with the intimate every-day life of the 
people in every part of Australia; but there is no gainsaying the fact 
that, compared by every possible standard, the efficiency of the service 
rendered by this Department to-day is far in advance of that received 
.by the public ten years ago — a short span in the life of a Department. 
And if this can be justly said to-day, the prospects of the future in this 
respect are even greater, for development of time must necessarily, under 
present conditions, denote development of efficiency of service. At the last 
Conference of Deputy Postmasters-General, held at Hobart, consideration 
was given to a list forwarded by Mr. Henniker Heaton of some forty 
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iinprove3ii6iits wliicli it was stated were about to be effected iii tbe liritisli 
Postal Service, and it was found that practically the whole of tht-ri/ had 
been for some years in operation in the Australian Post Office. 


(iv) Training an Aid to Efficiency. 

This general tendency towards improved efficiency is, likewise, aijparent 
throughout other departments of the Public Service where the sarm.^ pro- 
visions of the law have operated in regard to the proper recognitiem of 
merit, and where equally loyal support has been accorded by departiiiimtul 
heads. In the Department of Trade and Customs, the standard of effieieiu'y 
has, since Federation, been improved to a marked degree, and this is 
clearly demonstrated by the fact that, notwithstanding the largely increased 
revenue now collected from Customs and Excise as compared 'with imc- 
Federal days, and also the multiplicity of functions in relation to the 
administration of Immigration Kestriction, Commerce laws, and other 
legislation dealing wdth trade, the departmental work is carried out with 
the assistance of staffs not appreciably greater in number than those 
employed under the old State conditions, when a system of border duties 
was in vogue. The training of officers on a higher basis, and their 
improved efficiency, have resulted in more and better work with i»creased 
benefit to the general public transacting business with the Department. In 
the Central Administrative Departments, where officers — by the xery 
nature of the functions entrusted to them — must be possessed of powers 
of initiative and research and the highest mental calibre, tlie advaiitages 
of promotion by merit are none the less noteworthy. 

(v) Merit to Determine Promotioii Beyond Increment Stage. 

It is satisfactory to observe that the experience of the Commonweaitli 
in relation to this phase of Public Service administration has been refiected 
in the opinions and recommendations of Public Service authorities outside 
Australia during recent years. Considerable interest was shown by mem- 
bers of the Eoyal Commission on the Civil Service (Great Britain), 
during the course of my evidence before that body, on the question of 
advancement of officers on the basis of efficiency as opposed to seniority. 
More recently a Eoyal Commission appointed by the New Zealand Govern- 
ment has reported on the organisation of public departments in the 
Dominion. Keference is made in its Keport to the system in operation 
in New Zealand for many years of promotion by seniority rather than 
by merit, and to the fact that officers who had worked under previous 
classification schemes had, in giving evidence before the Commission, 
declared unhesitatingly against any classification except on the basis of 
merit, beyond a minimum or living wage. The Commission goes oti to 
say:-— 

^Tt is promotion by merit and not by seniority that is demanded 
(and we think rightly so), not only by the vast majority of the younger 
members of the Service, whose opinions we obtained, but also by 
heads of Departments and those in responsible positions, who look 
upon it as the only means of maintaining a high standard of efficiency 
in the Service.’^ 

And later, in its Eeport, the New Zealand Eoyal Commission remarks: — 
^Tromotions from one class to another should be entirely by merit. 
Merit alone must be the only consideration. Length of service must 
not be taken into account. The point is not whether a senior man 
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is capable of performing the duties of the office satisfactorily, but 
whether a junior can perform them better. No influence, political or 
otherwise, no social considerations, nothing but efficiency, should be 
allowed to affect the selection and promotion of officers from one 
class to another. They should be judged on their work alone.’’ 

An Act for the regulation of the Public Service of the Dominion was 
passed by the New Zealand Parliament on Yth November, 1912, and pro- 
vision has been made, inter alia, for promotion of officers in accordance 
with relative seniority and fitness, the latter being defined as ^^speeial 
knowledge or special qualifications and aptitude for the discharge of the 
duties pertaining to the office to be filled.” It is also provided that promo- 
tions to the Administrative Division shall be made ^Vith regard to special 
qualifications and aptitude, as well as to seniority in grade or division of 
Service, seniority being subordinated to considerations of fitness.” 

In connection with the discussion on the Commonwealth Public Service 
Bill, 1911, in the House of Eepresentatives, views were expressed as to 
the operation of the merit i^rovisions of the original Act which indicated 
that some misapprehension apparently existed as to the extent to which 
these provisions enter into the daily administration of the Service. It 
was stated that there could be no discrimination, that the same provision 
operates at the same time in every class on the swiftest and ablest mem- 
ber of the Service, as well as on the man at the tail of the hunt. Befer- 
ence was made to the difficulty of striking an average and doing a fair 
thing in a general way, while ignoring all special capacities, exceptional 
industry, and particular qualifications, and that under these conditions 
there must always be genuine grievances. It was further indicated in 
the course of the debates that men who are conscious of the fact, and 
are warranted in the consciousness, that they are giving better service, 
find themselves kept shoulder-to-shoulder with men who take little or 
no interest in their work, some of whom have objects elsewhere, and 
are merely using the Public Service as a means for a time of enabling 
them to equip themselves for other pursuits. These statements were 
evidently made without a full knowledge of the facts, as my Reports 
have shown from year to year that the merit pr6visions of the law have 
worked satisfactorily, and that despite the fear expressed at the time of 
passing the Act that promotion by efficiency would develop into promo- 
tion by favour or by official or other influence, nothing of the kind had 
occurred, and that those provisions had been justified by the results. 

It has already been stated that in the Commonwealth Service promo- 
tion is governed by efficiency and seniority, and that the latter condi- 
tion only comes into play where equality of efficiency exists. Returns 
have been compiled for the period covered by the financial year, 1911-12 
in respect to officers of the Postmaster-G-eneral’s Department, this being 
the largest Department of the l^ervice. If the six States be taken, it is 
found that during the year 990 offi.cers of the Professional, Clerical, and 
General Divisions received promotion to a higher class (Professional and 
Clerical), or to a higher position (General) such as, for instance, from 
letter carrier to sorter. Of these 990 officers thus promoted, no fewer than 
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nearly 80 per cent., were advanced over tlie lieads of senior officers 
on the ground of superior efficiency. The figures for each Division are 
as under: — 

Class Promotions. 


j 

Division. I 

i 

1 

Total 

Promotions. 

By 

Efficiency, 

By 

Seniority. 

Professional 

23 

7 

16 

Clerical 

1 207 

194 i 

13 

General 

1 760 

1 

o82 

178 


Totals 

990 

783 

' 207, 



In the cases of the 207 officers it has happened that the senior officers 
have 'been the most efficient, hence it may be accepted that in effecting the 
whole of the 990 promotions efficiency and meritorious service have been 
the guiding principles. ComnionweaUh PuMie Service Commission, 1911, 
pp, 13-15.) 

3. EFFICIENCY. 

(i) Staff Suggestions. 

In a service comprising many thousands of officers who are all 
presumably more or less interested in promoting increased efficiency, it 
might be thought that a large number of useful suggestions would always 
be forthcoming. This is, however, not so, and it appears that very few 
suggestions for improving efficiency or increasing economy are made by 
officers of the Public Service. 

In the Eailway Department, which is, of course, numerically stronger 
than the Public Service, betw^een 400 and 500 suggestions are now being 
received monthly, and since 1922 over 1,800 suggestions have been adopted. 
Of these about 55 per cent, have received a monetary reward, and in the 
last five years over £10,000 has been distributed in this way. The Depart- 
ment has considered this money well spent, as the suggestions received 
have been of much greater value to the Department. I cannot think 
that the Railways are so badly operated and the Public Service Depart- 
ments so efficiently managed as to account for so many suggestions being 
received from the one place and so few from the others. Nor can I 
believe that the officers of the Public Service are less intelligent and 
observant than their colleagues in the Railways. 

(ii) Suggestions nut acceptable. 

I have asked a number of officers of the Public Service about this 
difference, and it has invariably been explained to me that little encour- 
agement is given in the Public Service to the making of suggestions. 
It was further stated by officers that however small a suggestion might 
be, it necessitated a certain amount of additional trouble and work on 
the part of the person making the suggestion. 

The cold reception usually given to such ideas entirely discouraged the 
officer from giving that extra thought and work involved in suggesting 
improved methods. Moreover, as suggestions must pass through the sug- 
gested superior officer, it w^as thought that the reasons for suggestions 
l^ing cold-shouldered” was because the senior officer probably regarded 
the suggestion as a refiection on his adnainistration. 
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It was also suggested that a certain amount of plagiarism goes on, 
seniors sometimes assuming credit for ideas which have originated with 
others. I am inclined to believe there is some foundation for both these 
statements. 

Among the several letters making suggestions regarding service 
matters which were received by me during the course of my investigations 
was one from a medical practitioner. This contained what appeared to 
me to be several sound administrative suggestions, and I sent a copy 
to the Department concerned and asked if the Chief Medical Office-^ 
‘Vould favour me with remarks thereon.’^ The reply I received from the 
Head of the Department was that he was instructed by the Minister to 
inform me ^^that the Cabinet is of opinion that the matters referred to 
are not such as the Governor in Council contemplated would come within 
the terms of your commission.^’ 

The Cabinet was perfectly right in expressing its view as to what did 
or did not come within the scope of my commission, and I would not 
mention the incident but for the fact that it appears to give point to the 
statements about suggestions not being acceptable. I can only conclude 
that some officer of the Department concerned disliked the idea of sug- 
gestions coming through me, otherwise I cannot account for the matter 
being referred to Cabinet. 

(iii) Credit for suggestions. 

I was very much amused to learn from each of nine officers in four 
Departments that he was responsible for bringing about a very much 
needed re-organisation in a certain office. In another instance an officer 
was given credit for originating a very desirable economy which was put 
into operation a little over twelve months ago. I find, however, that the 
scheme was recommended nearly ten years ago by a Royal Commission 
on the State S'ervice but was not then adopted. Years later the samD 
ideas put forward as a new suggestion met with approval. 

In this particular ease I do not deprecate the action of the officer eon- 
cerned, for he has done good service to the State as the result of his 
representation in the matter. I have, however, been told by officers of 
the Service that occasionally ideas put forward by them and ^^turned 
down” were afterwards put forward by some other officer — ^mostly a senior 
— and adopted, the credit being given to the latter. This, the officers 
stated, discouraged them from offering any further ideas they may have 
had. At other times officers may have the nucleus of a good idea, bu!t 
without assistance or executive action are unable to develop it. It seems 
to be the responsibility of no one to take steps to go into such matters. 
{Vicionan Public Service Royal Commission, Boss, 1927, pp. 41-4:2.) 

(iv) When Reports are Futile. 

Often have I heard an officer spoken of in high praise as being /%trong 
on paper.” In any business that I know of a man ^^strong on paper” 
would he regarded as a very dangerous person, inimical to the best 
interests of that business, and not likely to rise above a position of 
mediocrity, but it would seem that here this qualification predestines one 
for preferment. 

This ^fitch of writing” extends from the oldest hands to the latest 
joined, even telegraph messengers; and, being young Australians, a. mere 
nodding acquaintance with syntax does not daunt them. A telegram. 
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addressed to Mr. Smithers was unfortunately delivered to a trade opponent 
of Ms called '^Smitli/’ and of course the usual report was called for and 
the hoys concerned reported : — 

No. 1. ^^The writing of this message is not too plain, and I took it 
for Smith, which is very eligible. Eegret error, will he more 
careful in future.” 

No. 2. message referred to. I received it at 12.4 p.m. as Smithers 
and I think it is written audible enough to be re-read as Smith.” 

An example of futile correspondence — ^which one minute’s conversation 
would have obviated— of the type which imperils alike discipline and 
good feeling, the following is, I hope, unique : — 

In a report to a Deputy Postmaster-General, dated 21st April, 101o, 
regarding certain leave arrangements, a Senior Inspector receiving over 
£600 a year concluded by saying, “I would be glad to know at once 
whether I can retain Mr. Keating as I desire, and, if approved, to let 
Mr. Williams commence his leave at once.” The Deputy Postmaster- 
General, in replying on 28th April, underlined once” and said: — 

“The Senior Inspector’s attention is specially directed to the con- 
cluding paragraph of hia report dated 21st instant which is highly 
objectionable. It is not competent for the Senior Inspector to assume 
the dictatorial manner indicated therein; he is therefore required 
to immediately withdraw it.” 

The Senior Inspector then explained on 1st May that it did not occur 
to him that “at once” was in any way dictatorial or objectionable, and 
he expressed regret that the Deputy should have formed an erroneous 
impression about it. The matter was urgent, and he desired a reply 
promptly. Still, as the Deputy took exception to the words ^^at once,” 
he desired to be permitted to substitute for them the words “at the Deputy 
Postmaster-General’s earliest convenience.” This explanation incited the 
Deputy to a long memorandum, dated 5th May, declaring he had not 
formed an erroneous impression, and that the tone of the remarks of 
1st May was even more objectionable than that of the original, and added 
that the Senior Inspector did not appear to show that respect tc^ his 
senior officer which was essential in the interests of discipline and har- 
monious working; and concluded by directing the Senior Inspector to 
please note this, and that “this correspondence must now cease.” The 
Senior Inspector rejoined on 8th June (a month later) that he had no 
intention or idea of being objectionable or dictatorial, that he had ahvays 
treated his superior officers with the respect due to their positions, and 
that he had done his best to please and carry out their instructions and 
wishes. He concluded by saying that he felt much hurt at receiving 
through Records and his messenger the foregoing censure, which he con- 
sidered was not deserved. 

Comment is needless!!! 

Report writing has almost hecome a disease. Officers in rooms actually 
adjoining write long letters to one another, but even then do not send 
thern direct, but through the Deputy Postmaster-General, Records, etc., 
passing through the hands of messengers and clerks in transit. A letter 
soon rises to the dignified title of Affile” and these files become of stagger- 
ing proportions. {Report on Business Management, Postmaster-GeneraV s 
Department, Anderson, 1914-15— pp. 14-15.) 
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(v) lEdispensability. 

Tlie “indispensable’’ officer is rather a bugbear. He must get a very 
special increase or the Departmental heavens will fall; should he be trans- 
ferred or should his resignation be accepted the office machinery will cease 
to whirr; he becomes proficient in pistol practice. The good man should 
be encouraged and be paid adequately; but when an officer reaches the 
“indispensable” stage, it is time — nay, more than time — ^to begin seriously 
to train an efficient understudy. 

(vi) TooOMateiO 

Because a man has reached “age 65” it does not follow that he has 
“done his dash.” Often there is a good deal more dash in 65 than in some 
much younger man. One has a lot of sympathy for those officers who 
became contributors to the “age TO” scale of the Superannuation Fund 
in the genuine belief that if they continued to do their work well they 
would be kept on to TO. Some of these men are really fine officers, and 
it is a pity to let them go at 65. They are others, unfortunately, who 
are rather hopeless. It should not be forgotten, also, that the older brigade 
were really elderly men before they got the advantage of industrial awards 
and agreements. Considering their previous pittances and their family 
obligations, they had not much chance of saving. The financial depres- 
sion, which brought in its train the partial stopping of scale increases, 
has also hit some of them fairly hard. Still, if a man is not reasonably 
efficient or has become merely a time-server, he cannot expect to have 
his name retained on the State’s pay-roll. But the trend of the age is 
to cultivate humanity. {Queensland Public Service C ormiiss-ion^ 1924, 
pp. 86-3T.) 

(vE) Personnel Officers. 

The training of officers is, of course, a matter which the Board have 
constantly in view. Two features of the Board’s administration in this 
regard are — 

(a) The supervision of departments to ensure that officers, especially 
while in the junior ranks, are given the opportunity of wider 
experience by a process of transfer through the various sections of 
a department’s activities. 

By pursuing this course in the departments, officers, while still young 
and receptive, acquire a much wider knowledge and training than would 
be possible if they were confined to a particular branch of a department’s 
work. 

The Board consider, however, that something more is required, viz., a 
close observation of the attributes of each officer, with the object of ensuring 
that he develops along lines for which he appears to be most suitable, thus 
providing a sounder direction of the course of transfers. Arrangements 
have been made accordingly for a psychological survey with appropriate 
intelligence tests from time to time of a large group of the junior officers 
appointed during the present year. The results of this survey are recorded 
and will be co-ordinated with those ascertained by periodic inspection. 

The Board are at present contemplating the selection of suitable officer? 
whose function will be to specialise in personnel matters with a view to 
acting in an advisory capacity to the permanent head of the department 
and to the Board. 


(-) Sco al!=K> chap. ITT. 
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(Z?) Tlie Board’s compulsory tests to render officers eligiWe for pro- 
motion, and tlie facilities given to officers to acquire special 
qualifications wliicli will be of assistance in advancing tlieir claims 
for promotion in tbe Service. 

In recent years the facilities for directed courses of studies, especially 
at the University, have been extended, and it is the Board’s policy to 
afford to officers reasonable encouragement to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunities thus provided. The Board grant liberal exemptions from the 
grade test requirements, and also in respect of the statutory examination 
for admission to the higher series of grades to those officers who have 
completed appropriate courses of studies at the University, or with other 
recognised authorities, and they have given approval in the cases of many 
officers for the necessary divergence from the ordinary office hours to 
permit them to attend daytime lectures at the University in Law, Arts, 
Science and so on. A record of the special qualifications of officers is 
kept by the Board. (N,S,W, PuUic Service Board, 1939, pp. 4-5.) 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CLASSIFICATION PROBLEMS. 

Wiien reading the documents in this chapter, students may find that the 
following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised: — 

QTJESTIOiJTS. 

(1) The significance of a system of classification in deciding salary rates. 

(2) The principles underlying a satisfactory classification system. 

(3) The varying methods of making a classification. 

(4) The value of a classification in framing an incremental system. 

(5) The possibilities of conflict between the Arbitration Court as a wage 
fixing authority and the Public Service Board as a classification 
authority. 


1. HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT. 

(i) Tasmania. 

In 1851 a scheme of classification was adopted in Tasmania which 
divided the subordinate ofiicers into four classes, with the following scale 
of salaries: — (1) £200, increasing to £260; (2) £150, increasing to £180; 
(3) £100, increasing to £140; (4) £50 to £100. This scheme also included 
a system of periodical additions, which, however, were not adopted in prac- 
tice. When the gold discoveries were found to produce so material a 
depreciation in the valne of money, the salaries of all public ofScers were 
supplemented by an allowance, varying in a certain inverse proportion to 
the salary. In 1856, when the value of money returned to its normal level, 
these allowances were withdrawn, and an adjustment took place by which 
the salaries of the superior ofiicers were reduced to the original scale, while 
those of the subordinates were left considerably higher, with an immense 
detrimental effect to the working of the departments. 

The Tasmanian Boyal Commission of 1863, which inquired into the 
working of the Government Departments on the northern side of the 
island, pointed ont that there was in operation a system of classification 
of certain Civil Servants, accompanied by an annual augmentation of 
salary, until a maximum of the salary in each class had been reached. 
The system was said to he introduced for the purpose of encouraging a 
superior class of persons to enter and remain in the Public Service, but 
the Commissioners pointed out that no such result had been obtained, 
partly in consequence of the inconsiderable number of classified clerks, 
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and partly because it chiefly embraced within its operation those whose 
duties were, as a matter of fact, routine clerical duties, demanding' no 
special capacity. The Commissioners recommended that eaeli officer should 
be engaged for that particular service he was to All, with an adequate fixed 
salary, and that all vacancies which might occur should be fllled by tliDse 
occupying inferior positions in the Service and who might be rccommendcfi 
for promotion by a faithful and efficient discharge of their duties. 

The Tasmanian Royal Commission which inquired into the working of 
the Government departments on the southern side of the island in 
made the following pertinent remarks when dealing with tlie subject of 
classification. ^'Classification/^ observed the Commissioners, 'As un- 
doubtedly a wise and useful principle, inasmuch as it affords a ready 
mode of adjusting the staff of each department, and it presents to employees 
an incentive to continued exertion. But this principle must be carried out 
according to judicious and nniform rules; no advancement or increase of 
salary being granted except on the certificate of the head of tlie depart- 
ment. While, however, making these observations, we desire most emphati- 
cally to express onr recognition of the importance of stability and certainty 
in the Civil Service. Nothing is more detrimental to that Service, or 
tends more to impair the usefulness of its members, than the annual dread 
of change, prompting to those solicitations to Members of the Legislature 
which must be as irksome to the latter as they are degrading to the Civil 
Servants. For this reason the mode of submitting the F.stimates in the 
House of Commons appears to us preferable to that ado])ii‘d in tlie Li‘gis- 
lature of this Colony, namely, to submit a gross amount for each depart- 
ment, leaving it for individual members to move for amendments upon 
notice previously given. This practice would relieve Ministers of some of 
the unnecessary labour of discussing in Parliament each detail of official 
machinery, which cannot fail to encourage jobs of an individual and per- 
sonal character, when the decision of Parliament should be arrived at on 
broad and general principles; and it would tend to obviate that state of 
annual excitement and uncertainty among the Civil Servants so detri- 
mental to the free and steady discharge of their duties.” 

There is no Civil Service Board in Tasmania, and there are no special 
Acts of Parliament regulating the Service, with the exception of tliose 'in 
certain instances fixing salaries of particular officers. Appointments and 
promotions are made by the Governor or Governor-in-Council on the 
recommendation of Alinisters in charge of the several departments. 

(ii) Victoria. 

The first serious attempt at classification in Victoria appears to have 
been made by the Royal Commission of 1859, which recommended that 
the Service should be divided into the ordinary, the subordinate, and the 
special or professional service; all persons entering the ordinary service 
to be subject to examination and six months’ probation. Then followed 
the Act of 1862, which carried out some of the recommendations of the 
Royal Commission and classified the Service into two divisions — ^the 
ordinary and the professional— the first class in each division to consist of 
the heads of departments, etc., and the remaining classes, of which the 
ordinary division contained five altogether, to have a minimum and maxi- 
mum salary attached to each, candidates to be subject to non-eompetitiye 
examination and probation ; promotion in the ordinary division to be from 
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the class below, but in the professional division either from inside or out- 
side the Service, as considered advisable, with or without examination or 
probation. This Act provided that the detailed work of classification should 
be carried out by the Governor-in-CounciL 

In 1883, Victoria passed a new Public Service Act, in which the lines 
were laid down on which the Service is at present regulated. In 1890, the 
previous laws were consolidated, and in 1893 an Amending Act was passed. 
The Service now consists of four divisions, the first division comprising* 
the Secretaries for the different departments, etc.; second, the professional 
division; third, the clerical division; and fourth, the non-clerical division; 
the last named, being of very wide range, including messengers and 
matrons, caretakers and carpenters, superintendents and seamen, engravers, 
engine-drivers, and engineers. The officers in the first division, professional 
division, and non-clerical division are paid on a scale determined by regula- 
tion, and as may be provided in the annual Appropriation Act. The 
clerical division is further divided into five classes, three higher and two 
lower, each with a minimum and a maximum salary, with annual incre- 
ments depending on ^%ood and diligent conduct,^’ as follows : — 



Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Increments. 


1 

' £ i 

£ 


1 

610 

750 

Seven annual increments of £20 each. 

■ 2 

500 

600 

Five annual increments of £20 each. 

3 

360 

450 

Six annual increments of £15 each. 

4 

210 

350 i 

Nine annual increments of £10 each, with tv o 
further increments of £25 each for long ser- 
vice at intervals of five years, subject to 
recommendation of permanent head and 
Board. 

5 

£80 on entrance at 19 
years and upwards, 
and £10 less for 
every year below 19 
years of age. j 

200 

£10 per annum up to £100, and £20 per annum 
up to £200. 


The Victorian Acts provide for two separate examinations for employ- 
ment in the clerical division, one for the higher class and one for the lower, 
no officer of the lower class to be eligible for promotion to the higher unless 
he have passed the prescribed examination. 

The Victorian Public Service Act contains a noteworthy clause, which 
provides that no probationer shall have his appointment confirmed until 
he have effected with some Life Assurance Company an insurance on Ms life 
providing for the payment of a sum of money at his death should it occur 
before the age of retirement from the Public Service, or if he survive till 
that age of a sum of money or annuity on the date of such retirement. 
This clause was rendered necessary inasmuch as the Act did away with 
pensions in the case of officers appointed after the passing of the Act. 

(iii) New Zealand. 

The Eoyal Commission which inquired into the New Zealand Civil 
Service in 1866 recommended that the Service should he divided into five 
classes, the first class to consist of certain specified officers, whose salaries 
would be definitely fixed by appropriation, and who would not he entitled 
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to the annual increases provided for the four other classes, which were 
to have maximum and minimum limits of salary also fixed by appropria> 
tion, such salary being annually increased between these limits !>y une- 
sixth part of the difference between minimum and maximum rates. The 
Commissioners recommended that the minimum and maximuin salaries 
of the four lower classes should be as follows: — 



Minimum. 

Maximum. 


£ 

£ 

Fifth Class - 

80 

140 

Fourth Class 

150 

240 

Third Class 

250 

370 

Second Class 

390 

600 


The Commissioners recommended that the salaries of elassc*s and nut 
of officers or persons should be voted — except, in the first instance, as 
regards the first class — and that the Governor should, when thougiit 
requisite, recommend u ratable reduction or an increase on the salaries 
of all classes. Whether these recommendations were actually carried out 
into practice does not appear, but the latest information supplied to this 
Commission by the New Zealand authorities is to the effect that the Civil 
Service there has not been classified as a whole, and tlierc is no regular 
scale of salaries or order of promotion. Promotion is by merit, at the 
discretion of the Minister of each Department. The Post and T(degrai»h 
Department is classified under a special Act (1890), wht<*h is .^aid t<> Ik? 
working very smoothly. Appointments to the Service are nuuh* umhw the 
Civil Service Eeform Act, 1886, and the Act of 188T amending it. Entry 
is confined to candidates who have passed the Junior Civil Service Exam- 
ination at the top of the list, and to experts. The Civil Service Ana‘nd- 
ment Act of 1871 repealed the pension clauses of the Civil Servi(*e Acts 
of 1858 and 1866, so far as further appointments were concerned. 

(iv) Queensland* 

The Civil Service in Queensland, as classified by the Act of 1889, con- 
sists of two divisions — ^the professional division and the ordinary division — 
and an unclassified division, including all such officers and classes of 
officers as the Governor-in-Couneil shall from time to time direct, and 
all officers not appointed by the Governor-in-CouiiciL All officers of tlie 
classified divisions (other than teachers in the State schools) are classed 
according to their salaries, ie., (1) Under Secretaries, and such other 
officers receiving not less than £600 per annum; (2) all those receiving 
under £600 and not less than £400; (3) all those receiving under £400 
and not less than £300; (4) those receiving under £300 and not less than 
£200; and (5) all receiving under £200 and not less than £50. Below 
these, of course, is the probationary class, consisting of members who, 
after passing the requisite competitive examination, have been appointed 
to the Service on the request of a permanent head of a department, sup- 
ported by a certificate from the Board that such an appointment is 
required, the probationers serving six months before their appointments 
can be confirmed. 

(v) South AustraKa. 

The Civil Service of South Australia appears to have been first classified 
by the Act of 1874, which separated the Service into two divisions — ^the 
professional and the ordinary. These divisions were further divided into 
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six classes,* the first consisting of Under Secretaries and heads of depart- 
ments and sub-departments, with salaries fixed by the Appropriation Act. 
The remaining classes had minimum and maximum salaries allotted to 
them, with annual increases on ^Satisfactory proof of industry and general 
good conduct,” as follows: — 


Class. Minimum. Maximum. ‘ Annual Increment. 

2 £350 £425 £15 

3 £280 £330 £10 

4 £220 mo £10 

5 £160 £210 £10 

j8 £100 £150 £10 


Professional officers engaged in the performance of strictly professional 
duties were entitled to receive 10 per cent, per annum on the salaries 
abovementioned, but this clause was repealed in 1885, 

The Act of 1874 provided that, on the death, removal, or resignation 
of an officer, he or his legal representative should receive one month’s 
salary for every year he had been in the Service, the salary being taken 
on the average salary received during the three years preceding. The 
operation of the clause was limited by the Amending Act of 1881 to the 
end of that year, after which 4 per cent, was to be paid on the total 
amount so payable from the end of 1881 to the date of the death, removal, 
or resignation. The Amending Act also provided for a possible two weeks’ 
holiday in the year, or of two months in case of siclmess, or eight months’ 
leave of absence on full salary after twenty years’ continuous service. 
Another amending Act, however, was passed in 1894, excluding persons 
in the employ of the South Australian Bailways from the operation of 
this clause, and providing that leave on the terms stated should only he 
granted on account of service subsequent to the passing of the amending 
Act. The Act of 1881 further provided for granting of six months’ 
leave of absence, in ease of pressing necessity, to any officer. Under the 
regulations of 1874, no charge for overtime was to be made except when 
specij^ly authorised by a responsible Minister and approved by the Chief 
Secretary. 

(vi) Western Australia. 

No steps have been taken in Western Australia since the inauguration 
of responsible Government to place the Civil Service on a proper footing 
except by the appointment of a Boyal Commission in April, 1894, ^To 
inquire into the organisation of the Civil Service of the said Colony with 
a view to ascertaining if it can be placed on a more satisfactory basis.” 
The rule has been to adhere closely to the regulations of the Colonial 
Office affecting the Service while Western Australia was a Crown Colony. 
The question of appointments and promotions is not regulated or con- 
trolled by any Act of Parliament and at the present time is said to be 
in a very unsatisfactory state. 

(vii) New South Wales. 

The Civil Service in this Colony was classified for the first time by 
the Act of 1884. It was divided into three divisions: (1) The general 
division; (2) the professional division; and (3) the educational division. 
Teachers were classified under the rules and regulations of the Public 

* The South Australian Royal Oominission of 1S88-91 recoramended that these six classes 
should be abolished, and a new classification, based upon salaries, should be substituted. 
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Instruction Act of 1880, and were entitled to promotion and increments 
tliereunder, while the other officers in that Department were classified 
according to their respective positions in the general or professional 
division. The general division was divided into six classes: (1) Heads 
of departments and all officers whose salaries were fixed by the Appropria- 
tion Act at not less than £800; (2) officers with salaries of not less than 
£650 and under £800; (3) officers with salaries of not less than £500 and 
under £650; (4) officers with salaries of not less than £350 and under 
£500; (5) officers with salaries of not less than £200 and under £350; (6) 
officers with salaries under £200. The professional division was divided 
into four classes: (1) Officers with salaries fix:ed at not less than £000; 
(2) officers with salaries of not less than £600 and under £000; (3) officers 
with salaries of not less than £300 and under £600; and (4) officers with 
salaries under £300. In addition to the above a probationary class was 
attached to the general division, and a cadet or junior class to the pro- 
fessional division. Candidates were not to be under 17 or over 25 years 
of age, were to be subject, to twelve months^ probation, and were to be 
entitled to £50 per annum for the first six months, and to £25 
additional at the end of that period if they had passed the Jimior Uni- 
versity examination, or given proof of possessing educational attainments 
not inferior thereto, and no probationer was to be eligible for promotion 
to the higher class till he had passed the prescribed examination. The 
Act provided for annual increments to the salaries in the general and 
professional divisions of £30 a year to officers in the first class not in 
receipt of a maximum salary in their class, and of £25 to officers in the 
second and third classes who had not attained the maximum, and of £20 
in other classes, any officer who had received the maximum salary of his 
class for four years to enter the class above him at the minimum rate 
of such class, except that no officer was entitled to enter the first class 
in either division unless there was a vacancy. Messengers, &c„ might 
receive annual increases of £10. These increases were to be given in 
every case unless the Minister recommended the contrary, and unless the 
Board had at least seven days’ notice before the nullifying of the order 
was made. 

Exactly two years after the passing of the Act of 1884, namely, in 
October, 1886, so much of the Act of 1884 as prescribed a classification of 
all officers within divisions, and so much of it as entitled such officers 
to increases based on such classification was repealed. The indiscriminate 
granting of annual increases whereby the salaries of officers were being 
unduly augmented out of all proportion to the duties they had to perform 
^vas the cause of the repeal, as also the fact that these increases made a 
very heavy annual charge on the Consolidated Eevenue. The classification 
was done away with because the increments were based on the classification. 

The uiirepealed portion of the Act of 1884 provided that every officer 
should be entitled, without diminution of salary, to three weeks’ holiday 
in each year, and to an accumulation of leave not exceeding two months, 
if the holidays had not been taken at the time, and to leave of absence 
not exceeding three months on full or less salary in case of illness or 
pressing necessity; in the latter case, if the leave extended to one month 
the officer forfeited Ms right to Ms next ordinary annual leave, or to any 
portion thereof. The Act further provided for extended leave of absence 
of twelve months on half salary, or of six months on full salary to any 
officer of twenty years’ service, or of six months on half salary or three 
months on full salary to any officer of ten years’ service. 
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On the reorganisation of the Public Works Department, which took 
place while this Commission was sitting, regulations classifying the 
officers in the Department, and dealing with the question of appointments 
and promotions in the clerical branch of that Department were made and 
approved by the Executive Council. By these regulations the officers were 
divided into three divisions — the principal division, the lower division, 
and the temporary staffi — ^the principal division consisting of all officers 
in receipt of a salary of £300 and upwards, and the lower of those in 
receipt of a salary of less than £300, while the temporary hands consisted 
of those not on the permanent staff but who should be eligible for promo- 
tion to the permanent staff on their passing the necessary examinations. 
Seventeen to twenty-five was to be the age limit of candidates, no applica- 
tions for admission to be considered without a health certificate and 
satisfactory reference as to character, the Civil Service examination or 
its equivalent to be passed before a candidate could be admitted to the 
lower division, and the senior IJniversity examination or its equivalent 
to be passed before a candidate could be admitted to the upper division. 
The regulations also provided that in ease of any vacancy arising a 
Board, consisting of the sub-heads of the clerical branch, should report 
to the Board of Beference (composed of the heads of branches, presided 
over by the Under-Secretary), who in their opinion was best qualified to 
fill it, the Board of Eeference to report to the Under-Secretary, who would 
make a recommendation to the Civil Service Board, and state his reasons 
if his recommendation differed from that of the Board of Eeference. 
(yew South Wales P^Mic Service Boyal Commission, 1894:-5, pp. 68-71.) 

2. PRINCIPLES OF CLASSIFICATION. 

(i) According to Salary. 

One of the early duties of a i)ermanent Civil Service Commission should 
be to deal with the question of temporary officers, of whom there are 
7,000 employed, as also with the question of holidays. The present regula- 
tion of allowing so much as three weeks^ holidays in the year, in addition 
to the regular and casual holidays, seems to us to be unnecessary. 

The Service should be classified as follows: — ■ 

1st Class: Probationers entering at not less than 16 years of age 
nor more than 20, to receive £25 per annum for the first year, 
£50 for the second, £75 for the third, and after that small annual 
increments till £100 be reached, when they should be eligible 
to fill vacancies occurring in the second class. 

2iid Class: Salaries in excess of £100 per annum, with a maximum 
of £250. 

3rd Class: Salaries in excess of £250, with a maximum of £400. 

4th Class: Salaries in excess of £400, with a maximum of £500. 

5th Class: Salaries in excess of, £500, with a maximum of £700. 

Gtli Class: Under- Secretaries, Heads of Branches, and Officers not 

embraced in the foregoing classes, receiving salaries in excess 
of £700 per annum. 

Beyond Class I, there should be no statutory increases and all incre- 
ments and promotions should be regulated by the Board of Commissioners, 
and no promotions from a lower class should take place except to fill 
n vacancy in a higher class. (Neia South Wales Public Service Royal 
Commission, 1894-5, p. 31.) 
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(ii) Accordini; to the Importance of Woik. 

An important feature of the Public Service Act passed by the Parlia- 
ment in 1922 was that relating to the classification of the Service. The 
first classification of the Public Service under Federation was carried 
out in 1904 under the provisions of the Act of 1902, the main object of 
that work having been to reconcile as far as possible the conflicting 
interests of transferred State officers and to endeavour to establish a 
homogeneous Service, subject to the recognition of the legal rights of 
those officers. At that time the permanent staffs of departments numbered 
approximately 12,000, and the classification was entered upon and com- 
pleted within seventeen months. 

The classification prescribed by the Act of 1922 was a more formidable 
task, as not only had the numerical strength of the Public Service greatly 
increased, but the law provided that the classification was to be based 
on the importance and character of the work performed. This necessi- 
tated a close examination of the duties of officers, or of categories of 
officers, much inquiry into the duties performed, and in many instances 
prolonged investigation by Public Service Inspectors in order to estab- 
lish a proper basis of relative classification of officers and positions. Inci- 
dentally it was found necessary in many eases to effect st>me measure of 
re-organisation before any steps could be taken to prof.eed with the raaiii 
w^ork of classification- 

officers were granted the right of appeal against their classification as 
tentatively gazetted, and appeals were considered by conference between 
a representative of the Public Service Board (a Public Service Inspectc^r), 
the Permanent Head or Chief Officer of the Department concerned (m* his 
representative) and the appellant (or his nominee or a luJininee of the 
Public Service organisation to which the appellant belonged). 

The broad principles in framing the plan of classification may be 
stated as under: — 

(i) Fniformity of salary payments for the same work, with automatic 
advancement by annual increments, subject to good conduct, 
diligence and efficiency, from the minimuiii to the maximum 
salary of the class or position. Annual increments granted as a 
recognition of the increased value of the employee year by year 
to a maximum value, and to furnish incentive for more satisfac- 
tory work, the number of increments varying in accordance with 
the nature of the position. 

(ii) Arrangements of a proper relativity in salary scales between posi- 
tions in the several departments of varying importance as regards 
character and value of the work performed, regard being had to 
the degree of knowledge, training and experience required in 
each position. 

(iii) Standard rates of payment adopted as a basis of classification, 
commencing with an adult minimum wage applicable to the 
lowest class of work, based on the cost of living as ascertained 
from the index numbers of the Commonwealth Statistician, and 
generally provision for progressive scales of payment not lower 
than those being paid for similar work outside the Public Ser- 
vice. 

(iv) Recognition of advanced technical, professional or educational 
qualifications by provision for salary barriers within classes to 
be surmounted upon demonstration of sucb qualifications. 
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(v) Provision of special scales of payment applicable to female em^ 
ployees on a lower basis than for male employees. Determina- 
tion of a female basic wage on a liberal standard as compared 
with similar wages adopted by tbe Federal Arbitration Court and 
other industrial tribunals. {Commonwealth Public Service 
Boards 1929 , pp, 7 - 8 .) 

(iii) The Sigiuficance of Classification. 

In any proposals for reorganisation of Public Service administration, the 
classification of tbe service must necessarily form an important part as 
involving equitable recognition of tbe value of duties performed by every 
class of officer, from tbe administrative bead to tbe junior messenger, by 
tbe granting of adequate salaries for services rendered. It is of tbe first 
importance in dealing with an army of public servants engaged in a 
variety of occupations requiring tbe posseession of attainments varied 
in cbaracter, or performing duties of a similar nature but differing in 
importance and responsibility, that a precise method of grouping sbould 
be adopted in order that comparisons may be made between tbe relative 
values of offices. A system of classification bas therefore to be evolved 
which will enable these conditions to be met. 

(iv) According to Division of Work. 

Under tbe existing Public Service Act provision is made for separating 
tbe service into divisions, classes, and grades, tbe divisions being con- 
stituted in the following manner : — 

Tbe Administrative Division includes ail Permanent Heads and 
Chief Officers, and all persons whose offices tbe Governor-General on 
tbe recommendation of the Commissioner directs to be included in 
tbe division. 

Tbe Professional Division, in which tbe prescribed conditions for 
inclusion require si)ecial skill or technical knowledge usually acquired 
only in some profession or calling different from the ordinary routine 
of tbe Public Service. 

Tbe Clerical Division, which is prescribed as including all officers 
whose offices are directed by tbe Governor-General on the recommen- 
dation of tbe Commissioner to be included in such division. 

The General Division includes all officers not in other divisions. 

It will be observed that, while some guidance is given for determining 
inclusion in the Administrative and Professional Divisions, the officers 
to be placed in the Clerical and General Divisions are left to the dis- 
cretion of the Commissioner. While under the provisions of the Act 
admission to the Clerical and General Divisions can be obtained only as 
the result of competitive examination except in certain special cases, in 
tbe Administrative and Professional divisions appointments may be made 
without examination, the essential conditions being that tbe interests of 
the service require the appointment, and that there is no officer already 
in the service as capable of filling the position as the proposed appointee. 
It is no doubt due to the differing conditions of entrance to the seitviee 
that the practice of separation into Professional and Clerical Divisions 
had its origin in several of the State services, and later on in the Com- 
monwealth service. The existing arrangement of the Public Service into 
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divisions, combined witli tbe prescribed methods of admission to the Ser- 
vice, has resulted in the creation of numerous anomalies amongst which 
has been the appointment of persons to the Professional Division whose 
duties could not even under a most liberal interpretation be considered 
as professional in character, but who by reason of the examination barrier, 
or because of age, could not be appointed to the Clerical Division, In 
certain instances, in order to overcome the difficulties arising from the 
present faulty division of the service, officers have been placed in the 
Professional Division so that salaries might be granted at rales higher 
than are prescribed in the Clerical Division, or possibly because it was 
considered injudicious to classify such officers in the Administrative Divi- 
sion. Ko question is raised as to the necessity for such appointments, 
which were essentially in the public interest and in agreement vrith the 
spirit of the Public Service Act, hut the fact remains that certain 
officers are included in the Professional Division, the nature of whose 
duties and qualifications cannot be deemed to be professional in the ordin- 
ary acceptance of the term. On the other hand, officers may be found 
in the Clerical Division whose functions and qualifications are as distinct- 
ive as those of many professional officers, their skill and knowledge in 
many instances being partly due to training outside the Public Service, 
as for example in connection with courses of study for admission to tlie 
recognised Institutes of Accountants. 

In the Public Service legislation of other countries, and of aoine of tliC' 
Australian States, although the Professional and Clerical Divisions are 
separately classified, the same scale of salaries is applicable to each, and 
this is particularly noticeable in the State of New South Wales, where 
the regulations prescribe one scale of salaries for both divisions; hence 
it may reasonably be assumed that the only justification for a separate 
nomenclature is that the conditions of entrance to the two divisions of 
the service being different it was found desirable to create an arbitrary 
distinction. This does not furnish sufficient ground for maintaining 
these distinctions in the Commonwealth, seeing* that the methods of 
appointment to the Professional or Clerical ranks should be similar in 
every respect, and be determined by competitive examination in either 
case, excepting where the position to he filled is of such a nature as 
to require the exercise of skill and training not possessed by any officer 
of the Service, when the appointment, whether professional or clerical, 
should be made without examination. Classification of the Service does 
not require an arbitrary distinction between so-called professional and 
clerical positions, and there is no sound justification for such a distinc- 
tion. Classification should he dependent upon the value of the duties, 
whether performed by an engineer or a clerk. It will follow, that the 
proportion of officers with professional qualifications in the higher classes 
will be far larger than of those with ordinary clerical qualifications. 

(v) According to Pay. 

The distinguishing of divisions by names which are not invariably 
appropriate to the qualifications and work of the officers included in such 
divisions should he abandoned in favour of a numerical separation to 
secure a more desirable uniformity in classification and scales of pay, and 
remove claims for preferential treatment and an irritating distinction of 
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*^caste” based only upon nomenclature. A rectification of anomalies and 
;a desirable elasticity will be secured by the adoption of new divisions on 
the following lines: — 

The Public Service should consist of four divisions. 

First Division. I Third Division. 

Second Division. j Fourth Division, 

The First Division should be confined to Permanent Heads and Chief 
Officers of Departments, i.e., the officers who are responsible for the 
general administration of Departments throughout the Commonwealth, 
or responsible for the general working and business of a Department 
within a State. The Second Division should include officers who, under 
Permanent Heads or Chief Officers, are required to exercise executive 
functions in directing the work of the more important and distinctive 
branches of the Service. The Third Division should include all officers 
now in the Professional and Clerical Divisions (excepting such as may 
be placed in the Second Division), and all officers who may be subse- 
quently appointed, under the prescribed conditions, to the Third Division. 
The Fourth Division should include all persons in the Public Service not 
included in other divisions. 

(vi) According to Value of Woiic. 

Classification within Divisions.—Having separated the Public Service 
into suitable Divisions, it becomes necessary to consider the further 
separation of these Divisions into classes appropriate to the value and 
•class of work to be performed, with scales of salary for each class. At 
present there is no classification of the Administrative Division, the 
salaries of administrative officers being determined by the amounts pro- 
vided in the annual Appropriation Act. The Professional Division is 
divided into classes under regulation; the Clerical Division is also divided 
into classes, but the subdivision is made by the Act; the General Division 
is divided into grades under regulation. In considering the method of 
classification within the proposed Divisions, the continuance of the present 
conditions under which two Divisions are dealt with by regulation, one 
by the Act, and the fourth is not controlled by regulation or Act, cannot 
be recommended. It is proposed that the classification of the four Divisions 
shall be prescribed by regulation. The classes for the First and Second 
Divisions should be common to both, the Third Division should have its 
separate group of classes, and the Fourth Division should be professional 
officers, their skill and knowledge in many instances being partly due to 
training outside the Public Service, as for example in connection with 
ocurses of study for admission to the recognised Institutes of Accountants. 
{Commonwealth Public Service Royal Oom7niss{on, Me Lachlan^ 1920, pp. 
S6-38.) 

(vii) Junior positions. 

Soon after my appointment as Commissioner I submitted a report to 
the Government in regard to better conditions for junior clerks. The 
commencing salary for qualified juniors was £40 per annum and the maxi- 
mum salary was £125 per annum, which amount was obtained after six 
years^ service, or on becoming 21 years of age after at least three years^ 
service. The Government directed that the matter should stand over 
until the final report of the Eeclassification Board had been submitted 
for consideration. The final report of the Board having been handed 
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to the Government, the matter was again brought forward and approved, 
and on December 2nd, 1920, the following classification was publisiied in 
the Government Gazette: — 

Per annum. Per annum* 


First year £b0 Previous classification £40 

Second year Previous classification £55 

Third year £96 Previous classification £TO 

Fourth year £114 Previous classification £85 

Fifth year £132 Previous classification £105 

gixth year .... £192 Previous classification £125 


In addition to the fact that the commencing salary is now £60 instead 
of £40, and the maximum £192, as against £125, two other imix)rtant 
innovations have been introduced: — 

(a) In order to secure the best class of junior the regulations allow 
a higher salary according to the qualifications possessed by the 
boy, i.e., the lad who qualifies by passing the Junior Piiblie 
Examination begins with £60 per annum, whereas the boy who 
passes the Senior Public Examination is paid £78 per annum. 
In regard to the juniors already in tlie service, it is provided 
that upon passing the Senior Public, or other accepted equiva- 
lent examination, they shall receive a double increment. 

(b) It is also provided in the regulations that no junior may go from 
the 5th to the 4th Class, the minimum salary of which is £204 
per annum, unless he passes a grade test — which is mainly on 
the work of the department in which he is employed. Two or 
three other questions to test the general knowledge of tin* juidor 
are also included in this examination paper. 

The effect of the improved classification was felt immediately, and boys 
of better education now come forward and become members of the Ser- 
vice. Because merit is being recognised, the junior officers of the Service 
in large numbers are attending night classes for study. 

So far as the grade test is concerned, its object is, at the end of six 
years^ service or apprenticeship, to bring every junior up for an examina- 
tion as to his fitness to continue in the Service. The regulations provide 
that if a lad fails to pass the test he shall have no increase of salary 
for that year, that he shall come up again at the end of twelve months 
for a further test, and should he again fail, he may be called upon to 
retire from the Service. In addition to the fact that it stops the pass- 
ing on to the next class of a lad who is incapable, the boys who may be 
put out of the Service by this provision are not too old to take up some 
other avocation for which they may be more suitable. (South Atwfrdlimi 
PuMic Service Efficiency^ Board, 1917-1921 — p, 5.) 

(viii) Effect of the Classification. 

The effect of the classification in the Service is marked. Prior to its 
establishment different salaries were paid in different departments for the 
same kind of work. In some of the departments, officers made greater 
headway than they did in other departments. This was considered to apply 
particularly to Ministerial offices, as it was thought that to immediately 
come under the Ministers eye would secure greater advancement than 
would be the case were the officers in any other department. Moreover, the 
fact that better salaries were paid in some departments than in others 
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caused officers througiiout tlie Service to make application at every oppor- 
tunity for transfer to those departments. The result was discontent, 
instability, and a consequent impairment of efficiency. With the intro- 
duction of the classification, wherein the Board endeavoured to give the 
same salary and the same classification for the same work, in whichever 
department it was carried out, a much better feeling- was immediately 
created in the Service. An officer may now take the classification and 
reasonably well estimate his chances of promotion in his own depart- 
ment as compared with that in others. There is more stability, as officers 
are not now displaying the same eagerness to leave their departments 
for the immediate increase of £10 or £20 which brought them out in the 
days prior to the proclamation of the Public Service Act of 1916. By a 
careful annual revision of the classification it is hoped to remove anoma- 
lies. {South Australian Pullic Service Efficiency Board, 1917-1921 — y. 3.) 

3. CLASSIFYING AUTHORITY. 

Public Service Board, or Arbitration Court. 

The section of the Public Service Act dealing- with classification of the 
Service (section 27) contains an important provision as to salaries pre- 
scribed by the classification. It was seen by the Parliament in legislating 
for classification and management of the Public Service, that no scheme 
of classification would be practicable if the Board of Commissioners were 
required to adhere strictly to scales of pay as awarded by the Public 
Service Abitrator. Not only would classification be impracticable but 
reorganisation, a matter of transcendent importance as an adjunct of 
classification, would clearly not be possible if the Board were hampered 
by existing awards. (^) 

(i) The Fiinctioiis of the Board. 

Parliament therefore laid down the provision in section 27 of the Act 
that, notwithstanding any award of the Arbitration Court, upon publica- 
tion of the Governor-Generars approval of the classification, the salaries 
of officers so dealt with should supersede those included in any arbitra- 
tion award. The effect of this provision is that where the Board finds, 
upon classifying officers, or groups of officers, that the salaries paid under 
awards are excessive, keeping in view the importance and character of 
the work performed, such officers are to be considered as overpaid officers. 

The succeeding section of the Public Service Act (section 28), indicates 
the manner in which the salaries of overpaid officers are to be adjusted, 
and provides that in such cases if an office becomes available within twelve 
months of approval of the classification carrying a salary corresponding 
to that of the overpaid officer, and assuming he is competent to fill that 
office, he is to be transferred thereto; otherwise the salary of the overpaid 
officer is to be reduced, after the lapse of twelve months from approval 
of classification, to the maximum rate fixed by the classification for his 
particular office. It will be seen that these provisions are clear and 
unmistakable. Their adoption by the Board in connection with the Mail 
Branches classification gave rise to a storm of x^rotests and to political 
agitation of the worst possible description. 

It has already been stated that this section of the classification affected 
some 3,900 officers of the Service. Included in this number were 850 
Senior Sorters, of whom about 650 were, at the date of publication of 
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classification, receiving tlie maximum salary of their position~£286 per 
annum. Prior to April, 1924, the scale of pay of this class, as fixed by 
Arbitration award was £236-£272, but the Public Service Arbitrator saw 
fit, after hearing claims by the Postal Sorters' Fnion, to increase this 
scale to £238-£286, the new rates operating from 28th April, 1924. Some 
months prior to the award being made, the Board, after careful considera- 
tion, had arrived at what it deemed to be a fair classification scale for 
this class of employees, and had adopted £240-£276, or £10 less than the 
award maximum rate. 

The Board, in classifying a Public Service, must perforce take a broad 
survey of the whole field of employment, and adopt rates which are based 
on proper comparisons of valixe. On the contrary, the Public Service 
Arbitrator is able to deal only with the particular claim upon which he 
happens to be adjudicating, leaving it to a future claim to correct any 
anomaly which may arise. 

(ii) The Action of the Court. 

In increasing the maximum pay of Senior Sorters to £286 per annum, 
the Arbitrator apparently gave some consideration to arguments adduced 
by the Union as to the limited opportunities of promotion of its members.- 
This obviously is not a factor which can be allowed to enter into the 
Value of work for classification purposes, and the Board declined to 
consider the question of salary from this standpoint. The Board's charter 
for purposes of classification is ^^importance and character of the tvork 
performed." 

The scale of pay adopted for classification was, as stated, £240"£2T6\. 
with child endowment added, thus giving a maximum of £315 to a married 
officer maintaining three children, or slightly above £6 per week. This 
was considered by the Board to be a liberal wage for the ’work required of 
Sorters, particularly as compared wfith rates of wages in outside indus- 
tries where men in highly skilled trades are not so well circumstanced.. 
The efi'ect of this classification was that some 650 Senior Sorters were 
shown as being £10 a year overpaid, and this over-payment would continue 
for twelve months from approval of classification before payment would 
be stopped. 

The course followed by the Board in classification of Mail Branches was 
strictly in accordance with the directions of Parliament as enacted in 
the Public Service Act, and any other course 'would have been illegal. 
Notwithstanding this fact, not only were charges hurled at the Board 
through the public press and by propaganda by the particular Union 
concerned — the Postal Sorters' Union — ^but other Unions joined in the 
charges, and the Board was stigmatised as a body which had interfered 
with Arbitration rates of payment, and had thus delivered a crushkig 
blow against unionism and Public Service Arbitration. 

It is somewhat surprising to have to record that these charges were 
followed up by statements made in all seriousness in Parliament that 
the Board had committed a serious breach of an Arbitration award in 
reducing salaries, which, being Arbitration salaries, were sacrosanct, and 
should not have been varied by any process of classification. Apparently 
the fact that Parliament had legislated in this very direction, and thaty 
consequently, the Board was in duty bound to carry out the law was 
quite overlooked by the critics of the Board's action. 
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It was apparently seen by the Public Service Arbitrator that a rigid 
adherence to award rates of payment would not be practicable in connec- 
tion with any classification of the Public Service, In a judgment issued 
by him on 20th July, 1923, on claims by the Postal Electricians’ Union, 
the following remarks occur: — 

It would have been far easier for me to adopt the suggestion of 
the respondents and leave the subject to be dealt with by the Public 
Service Board, which will shortly set about the work of reclassifica- 
tion of the Commonwealth Public Service as a whole, but that cannot 
be done. The claim is made and pressed, and I must deal with it as 
well as I can. 

^^The Board will not, when it makes that reclassification, be bound 
to accept the conclusions I now set forward, and the scale of salaries 
now fixed will be subject to re-adjustment by them, after due con- 
sideration of their relation to other branches of the Postinaster- 
GeneraFs Department and the Service generally,’’ 

Keference has been made in a preceding paragraph to the satisfaction 
felt by the lower grades of Mail Branch employees at the widening of 
their means of promotion. These grades include Mail Branch Assistants 
and Postmen, numbering some 2,400 officers. Not only were improved 
prospects of promotion provided in classification, but the great majority 
-of officers derived an immediate salary benefit from the rates fixed by the 
classification as compared with those operating under Arbitration awards. 
•■Comparing the classification scale with that provided under Arbitration 
.award, one finds that in the period of seven years covered by the latter 
tscale, assistants and postmen commencing at adult age benefit by the 
classification to the amount of £73 per officer. In reply to a question in 
Parliament, it was shown that these officers would benefit to the extent 
of £20,000 a year, by increased scale pay or by more rapid promotion, 
as the full scheme came into operation following the adoption of 
classification. 

<m) Political Influence. O 

The Union representing these officers in the Arbitration Court is known 
as the Australian Letter Carriers’ Association. It might have been 
assumed that this organisation would have been gratified with the con- 
siderable advantages accruing to its members by classification. On the 
contrary, the executive of the Union circularised its members throughout 
the Commonwealth, and prepared statements of grievances for the signature 
of those members, who- in turn bombarded members of Parliament with 
these efiusions. The employees had nothing to lose and everything to 
gain, while the parliamentary representatives were subjected to a flow of 
manufactured protests from men who had benefited so materially by the 
classification but who, if the opinions of their leaders were to be acceiited, 
were quite oblivious of any benefits. 

In addition, the Commonwealth Public Service Clerical Association 
leaped into the breach and joined forces with the two Unions already 
mentioned. Although the Mail Branches classification includes but few 
Clerical officers, and these mostly occupying positions of a supervisory 
character, this Association saw fit to issue to members of Parliament 
a lengthy circular setting forth its opinions on the classification. These 
views were expressed when only an infinitesimal percentage of Clerical 
officers had received attention in classification. 


<=*) See also chap. XIX. 
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The Clerical Association cirenlar concludes with a suggested amendment 
of the Public Service Act, the object of which is to allow, not only over- 
payment of salaries to be continued indefmitely, but also that scales of 
pay awarded by the Arbitrator to any class, grade, or section of utiicers are 
not to be reduced by classification. In this example of Association drafts- 
manship, the danger of the suggested amendment of the law is not obvious 
on the surface, and members of the organisation could hardly have rcadised 
the effect of their proposal. The adoption of this amendment wtmld have 
had a disastrous result so far as the Public Service i» concerned. Classiti- 
cation under such an arrangement would have been rtmdered impraeticable, 
and the provisions of the Act in this matter would have been lunitralised 
with the result that many thousands of officers—includiiig Clerical officers— 
would have suffered because of the machinations of this xlssociatioii, 

(iv) Political Lobbying. 

Not content -with circularising members of Parliament, tlie C’lericai 
Association adopted an attitude which was certainly not dignitiecl, and 
bordering closely on the hysterical, in issuing instructions to officers of 
Departments to despatch telegrams to the members of both TLuises. 
Acting upon these instructions, officers of ail Departments connneneed a 
telegraphic barrage which developed into an intensive bonil)ardment. 
Utterly regardless of the strain placed upon their felli>w-unionists, the 
telegraphists, these messages of remonstrance and eomidaint ])asse(l thrnugh 
the Melbourne telegraph office in hundreds and thousands. Every public 
servant was free to protest by telegraph— at his owa expense'. The 
Association had issued its ultimatum, and the members nnist obey. The 
form of telegram as dictated by the Association was h)l lowed, in most 
eases, but officers stationed throughout tlie Commonwealth varied the 
formality as they considered fit. The general purport of tliese messages 
was as follows : — 

^^'\VTLoIe Public Service strongly opposes Board^s reclassification.” 

^Tublic Service requests fair deal lower grades reclassification.” 

^Tublic servants discontented proposed reekssifieation all ask fair 
deal.” 

“Members Public Service strongly resent injustice Board^s action 
reducing salaries consequent upon reclassification.” 

“Board lo^vering standard of %vages. Whole Commonwealth Service 
protests. Ask you oppose.” 

The Association, in thus issuing instructions to its members, and the 
officers of the Service in obeying such instructions, committed a distinct 
breach of Public Service Kegulation No. 36, which provides that:— 

“Officers are prohibited from seeking the influence or interest of any 
person in order to obtain promotion, transfer, or other advantage.” 

Tt would appear that while officers are prepared to accept the x>^<^tection 
of the Public Service Act and Regulations, with all the accompanying 
advantages and privileges, a breach of these Regulations on the ill-con- 
sidered advice of an Association is a matter of no serious moment. 

It was intimated by the Postal Sorters’ Union, through the columns of 
the daily press, that every member of the Union would be instructed to 
appeal against the Mail Branches classification. Following upon this 
instruction, 1,458 appeals have been lodged by Sorters and other Mail 
Branch officers, and will be heard in accordance with the xirocedure laid 
down by the Public Service Act. This number constitutes 63 per cent- 
of the officers affected. • 
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Upon tlie passage of tiie Arbitration (Public Service) Act in 1911, 
associations of public servants were given the right to file claims with 
the Court in respect of rates of salaries and general conditions of employ- 
ment in the Commonwealth Service. Unions have taken full advantage of 
this privilege, and the salary and other benefits accruing to officers from 
awards of the Arbitration ()ourt have aggregated nearly two millions of 
pounds per annum. Much of this has, of course, resulted from increased 
cost of living arising from war and other conditions, but apart from this 
factor the Service has gained substantially in salaries and extraneous 
13ayments by reason of Arbitration. 

The strongest argument presented to Parliament by the sponsors of 
the Arbitration (Public Service) Bill was that with a system of Public 
Service Arbitration and free access to the Court by organisations of 
public servants, Parliament would be freed from the importunities of 
employees of the Crown, and that their grievances could be ventilated in 
a constitutional manner by an independent authority. 

It will be seen from the foregoing statements as to the actions of 
certain Public Service Associations — actions not supported by other asso- 
ciations with a higher conception of the dignity of the Commonwealth 
Service — ^that the anticipations as to freedom of Parliament from Public 
Service agitation have not been fully realised, and that while taking 
advantage of arbitration these particular associations have no compunction 
in bringing political pressure to bear on their parliamentary representa- 
tives. 

The propaganda work being carried out against the Board’s classifica- 
tion by the Public Service organisations referred to had its counterpart 
in similar agitation at the same time by public servants in the State of 
Queensland, where the political extinction of the State Government was 
threatened unless the demands of the Service for increased pay, removal 
of a five per cent, deduction, and the establishment of shorter hours of 
duty were conceded. 

A leading j ournal published in Queensland thus referred to the agitation 
and accompanying attack on the State Government: — 

“The granting of the claims made by the civil servants will mean a 
heavily increased expenditure. Whatever the civil servants think of 
their own jobs, they ought to know that persons employed outside 
the service envy them the conditions of their work. Prom the poli- 
tical point of view, the pressure of the civil service is to be deplored. 
The community desires that the public servants shall be fairly paid 
for the work they do, but it does not desire that the public service 
should become a source of anxiety to Governments. 

The Public Servants must not forget that they occupy a special 
position in regard to the community.” 

{Commonwealth Puhlic Service Board, 1924 — pp. 38-42.) 

(v) Conflicting jurisdictions of Board and Court.^*) 

Unfortunately much of the work performed in the classification has 
been rendered nugatory by determinations made during the past year 
under the Arbitration (Public Service) Act. The cost of classification 
in time and labour in connection with investigations, conferences, and 
determination of appeals has been considerable. The demands upon the 
Consolidated Eevenue to meet expenditure on increased salaries arising 
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from re-appraisement under classification liave been lieavy. [ihv 
of classification, laboriously -brougiit to completion by tlie Board after .some 
years of patient research and inquiry lias been varied by the C*.>url in 
important details with further increased cost to the Coniinonwc^alth, and 
with a disturbance of previous relativity of officers which must aflVrt 
the stability and contentment of the Service. The Board heliev*^'- that 
the beneficent provisions of the Public Service Act as adopted nv tla* 
Parliament in 1922, can never be given maximum effect so Ion- as its 
working is hampered by the operation of an Arbitration (Public Scr- 
vice) Act under present conditions. In the Board’s opinion urgent need 
exists for some modification of the law in its present form to (‘stabiish 
a proper line of demarcation between administration of the Fuldic 
vice Act and the maintenance of arbitration rights for public servaius nf 
the Commonwealth. (Commonwealth Pithlic Service Board, 19211 — pp, 
5-7.) 

4.— TASMANIA. 

(i) Classification Board. 

In the amendment of the Public Service Act, made in November, 19;]8, 
a Classification Board was established, comprising the Public Service 
Commissioner as chairman, a member appointed by the Governor-in- 
Council, and an officer of the Service nominated by the Council of rlie 
Tasmanian Public Service Association. The Board, as so constituted, is, 
in addition to the Commissioner, Mr. J. B. Thompson, who is tln^ head 
of the Attorney-GeneraFs Department, and Mr. T. J. McKinley, appointed 
from outside the Service. 

The Act provides that the Service shall consist of four Divisions, the 
first to include the heads of departments and such other officers as the 
Governor determines; the Second Division to include officers who, under 
officers of the First Division, are required to exercise executive or profes- 
sional functions ; the Third Division, all other officers as recommended 
by the Board; the Fourth Division to consist of all other officers not 
included in the other divisions. 

The Board is required to classify all offices and officers in the Service 
within the said divisions, in accordance with the character and importance 
of the work pei’formed by, or assigned to, the holder of each office respec- 
tively. Such classification to provide for a maximum and a minimum 
salary in respect of each office, other than an office held by a permanent 
head. It is also provided that the salaries of officers exceeding £699 per 
annum are to be determined by the Governor-in-Council. 

The Board commenced its work in March, 1939, and submitted its scheme 
t‘or the approval of the Governor-in-Council in December, 1939. During 
the period every officer in the Service, in different parts of the State, was 
interviewed. The classification came into force on the 1st July, 1939. 

(ii) Appeals. 

The right of appeal was given any officer who was dissatisfied with the 
classification assigned him. Appeals to the number of 235 were lodged. 
After the hearings had been completed the Board revised 141, and dis- 
allowed 81. The balance was settled in appropriate manner according 
to the circumstances. 

The hearing of the appeals occupied about three months, during which 
the Board visited the Northern and North-’Western parts of the State, 
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The Board is required to reclassify the Service at intervals of not 
more than five years. In the interim, the classification may be altered 
by the Board at such times as may be found necessary in order to meet 
any alteration or change in conditions. 

The Act specifies that no annual increment accruing to an officer under 
the classification scheme shall be paid unless, in the opinion of the Com- 
missioner, the officer’s conduct, diligence, and efficiency during the li 
months immediately prior to the date from which such increase would 
become payable, have been satisfactory. The officer concerned may appeal 
to the Board against the Commissioner’s action. 

It is safe to state that the classification scheme has produced satisfactory 
results to the State and the Service. The financial obligation on tlie 
Treasury transpired to be immaterial; certainly it offered no embarrass- 
ment. The Service has displayed a more settled demeanour since the 
classification began to operate, and there is evidence of reciprocation in 
the endeavour to evolve the best results for the benefit of the State. 
{Tasmanian Public Bervice Commission, 1939-40.) 
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CHAPTER X. 

PROMOTION METHODS. 

When reading the documents in this chapter, students may finci that the 
following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised 

QUESTIONS. 

1. The general principles of salary increases and promotions. 

2. The Yalidity of a system of annual increments: (a) in the initial stages 
of service, (b) beyond routine positions. 

3. The merits and demerits of a “career” — scale of increments. 

4. The extent to which increments ought to be automatic. 

5. The extent to which annual increments can be related to work values 

(a) in the initial stages, (b) in classified positions. 

6. The method of dealing with increments : 

(a) the Departmental report; 

(b) the Departmental Staff Committee; 

(e) the Ee vising* Committee. 

'T. The methods of dealing with promotions: 

(a) the Departmental Staff Committee; 

(b) the Promotions Committee; 

(c) the Commonwealth system as compared with that of N.S.W. 

(d) Appeals. 

8. Inter-departmental transfers and promotions. The extent to which 
the Public Service can be regarded as a unity. 

9. The effect of promotion according to seniority; the practicability of 
promotion by merit. What is “merit”? 

10. The desirability of “efficiency -ratings” in a promotion system. 


1. THE SCALE AND RANGE OF INCREMENTS. 

(a) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

The Public Service Act contemplates that in all cases the pay of officers 
should be related to the duties performed by such officers. In practice, 
this would involve a yearly review by the Board of the work done by the 
public servants, with a view of determining whether an officer’s work has 
become more or less responsible during the year, or remained the same 
as at the time of the Board’s first grading. Such a task, of course, could 
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not be attempted. The Board have under their jurisdiction some 16,000 
persons, and they could not attempt to inyestigate, either by themselves or 
by means of any officers under their immediate control, the work of even 
a small portion of this large number. After mature consideration, they 
determined that the increment system was worthy of a trial, and especially 
amongst junior officers. The work of a junior officer entering the Service 
at £50 a year should improve in quality year by year until he became an 
efficient clerk. After careful examination, the Board were able to satisfy 
themselves that this improvement in quality would be met by an increment 
of £15 a year, so that a junior officer would rise by stages of £15 to £140 a 
year, and then by £10 to £150 a year. Junior officers enter the Service as 
successful candidates in a competitive examination; a system which 
ensures that no youth can be appointed without possessing satisfactory 
educational attainments ,* but it does not follow that in all cases the persons 
who succeed in an examination of the kind turn out to be first class clerks. 
No plan, other than actual trial, can determine an individuaPs capacity for 
grasping the details of every-day practical work, or prove to what extent 
his intelligence and energy will be manifested when a direct demand is 
made upon them. Under ordinary circumstances, however, the Board con- 
sider that these officers would, within six years, be qualified to receive at 
least £150. 

(i) The Adult Wage. 

It will probably be found, as the working of the system goes on, that 
most of the clerks entering at £50, and rising, as just explained, by 
regular increments to £150, will be youths fresh from school; well-educated 
young fellows, but still inexperienced in office routine, and requiring 
judicious training to bring out their best qualities. At the same time, it 
may reasonably be expected that a certain proportion will be lads with 
some previous experience; who have, perhaps, entered a mercantile office 
at an early age, and when introduced to the Service are already efficient at 
ordinary clerical work; while others again, from various causes, may enter 
the Service at a comparatively advanced age. It has been thought wise to 
provide for exceptional cases, and accordingly a special regulation (No. 
278) was recently approved and gazetted, which provides that junior clerks 
who have entered by means of the prescribed competitive examination 
shall, on reaching the age of 21 years, and having served twelve months, 
at once become entitled to the salary of £100 a year, provided they are 
capable of doing work worth that salary. 

(ii) The Limit of the Automatic Scale.(0 

At £150 a year, the Board determined that officers should be tested with 
a view of ascertaining the manner in which their duties are then per- 
formed, and their capacity to do work which should be paid for at rates 
above that salary ; therefore, in their increment scheme, they require all 
officers on attaining a salary of £150 a year to submit themselves to a 
committee of examiners, for testing; and any officer who successfully 
passes the test that the Board from time to time prescrihe, will, on a 
vacancy occurring, be entitled to receive increments in salary up to £200 
a year. After this stage, officers will be again tested, under conditions 
similar to those laid down for officers of the £150 grade; and those who 
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successfully pass tlie test at £200 wiH be allowed to proceed by increiaeuts 
of £10 to £250, and similarly from £250 to £290 a year. Beyond £IMMI a 
year, the Board have determined that salaries sliail be fixed strictly accord- 
ing to tbe work performed, and promotions to positions over tke sum 
named should only occur when an actual vacancy iiappens. Tlie increment 
system is now in full working order. The Board have received from every 
Department a report in a prescribed form of the ability, conduct, and atten- 
tion to duty displayed by all tbe officers in the Clerical Division, (Mew 
Bouth Wales, Public Service Board, 1899, pp. 7-8.) 


(b) SOjUTH AUSTRALIA. 

(i) The Limit of the Automatic Scale. 

The Board are of opinion that annual increases to public servants in 
receipt of annual salaries exceeding £150 should be abolished in ail 
branches of the Service with the exception of several officers in the Educa- 
tion Branch, and that no promotions should be allowed from any class or 
grade to a higher class or grade except for the purpose of filling a vacancy 
in such higher class or grade. The system of making annual increases to 
the maximum of each class, if continued, will considerably increase the cost 
of government without materially improving the w^orking power of the 
Service. In the past, the practice has been to allow these autorriatic iu - 
creases to officers while they are performing duties practically of the same 
nature and value. The result of this method of advancement is to largely 
augment the cost of departments without putting additional or more im- 
portant work on the officers. 

(ii) The Claims of Seniority, 

Subject to good conduct and efficiency, the Board advise that senior 
officers should as far as possible be promoted to vacant positions ; and the 
following rules would form an adequate basis for the purpose of determin- 
ing seniority, via.: — 

1st. The rates of pay. 

2nd. When the rates of pay are equal, then the length of service at 
the equal rates of pay. 

3rd. When the rates of pay are equal and the length of service at 
the equal rates of pay is the same, then by the date of first appointment 
in the Service. 

(South Australian Public Service, Classification Board,, 190%,' p. 1,J 

(c) THE COMMONWWEALTH. 

A considerable amount of misapprehension exists as to the conditions 
governing promotions and the granting of increments, due to the fact that 
it is assumed by some that increments are accorded annually and as a 
matter of course, regardless of the circumstance whether or not the officer’s 
conduct and efficient performance of work has been such as to justify an 
increase of salary; or of the equally important question whether his duties 
have materially altered in value and responsibility over and above what 
they had previously been. 
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(i) IfficremeEts Not Automatic. 

Under the Commonwealtli law, all increments are discretionary, and do 
not accrue to any officer as a matter of course or of right; and it is well 
that it is so. There is a marked difference of degree in the manner in which 
duties are capable of being discharged. There is the indifferent perform- 
ance of work, without energy or enthusiasm, and punctuated only by a 
grumble when any special effort is required ; and there is the zealous and 
consistent desire to ennoble and to raise one’s work to the highest standard 
of excellence, and to assist in every way to further the interest of the 
Service. The former is characteristic of what is caricatured as the typical 
civil servant; the latter of the officer who finds more satisfaction in the 
sweat of exertion than in the rust of inactivity, and who clearly recognises 
that if he is to win the confidence of his superiors with a view to securing 
advancement to higher duties, higher responsibility, and greater remunera- 
tion, he must first of all show that such confidence will not be misplaced. 

The system of automatic increments, anad of making promotions accord- 
ing to seniority, with which many of the Commonwealth officials are still 
imbued, is responsible for many of the heart-burnings and the lamenta- 
tions that are heard when a meritorious officer is singled out for special 
recognition. But, happily, that system is a thing of the past; and officers 
must become reconciled to the fact that all promotions in this Service are 
and will be made on the basis of merit, efficiency, and loyal service. Good 
results can only be attained by a consistent acknowledgment of ability, 
and by openly and readily recognising it where it exists, and by at the 
same time denying advancement to those who do not exhibit that zeal, 
initiative, and anxiety for the welfare of the Service which should be the 
attributes of every official seeking special recognition, and determined, by 
the interest he shows in his work, to advance himself. 

(ii) But Generally Granted in Lower Grades. 

The foregoing remarks are addressed principally, though not exclusively, 
to officers seeking to lift themselves out of what may be termed the ^^ruck” 
of the Service, and so advance to positions in the 4th and higher classes 
of the Clerical Division, and to the more responsible offices in the General 
Division. 

The lowest class of the Clerical Division consists, for the most part, 
of junior officers engaged in purely routine work, the satisfactory perform- 
ance of which is, perhaps, the utmost that can be expected from those 
who are only learning the elements of official business, and acting in aU 
they do under the supervision and direction of a superior officer. In this 
■class, the salary dimits of which are from £40 to £160 per annum, annual 
increasesi are generally allowed, except where the officer shows indifference 
or carelessness in his work, or fails to attain the reasonable standard of 
efficiency expected in the lower class of that Division. On entering the 
Fourth and higher classes, however, a more rigorous system obtains. Here 
an officer has served his apprenticeship, has passed the chrysalis stage, and 
IS expected to exhibit a higher sense of responsibility, and display more 
initiative and intelligence than can he reasonably expected of officers 
of the lowest class. Before subdivisional promotions can be sanctioned 
in these classes I expect to be fully satisfied, (1) that the officer’s duties, 
if not materially enlarged, are at least performed with more efficiency 
and a higher intelligence than heretofore; and (2) that he renders services 
commensurate with the higher salary proposed. The fundamental principle 
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must not be lost sight of that salary is nut a gratuit^', but a retii;':. ^oi 
services rendered of equal yaiue, and that the Uuininuiiweaith equally k?«ith 
the private employer, cannot afford, nor is it prepared, to pay any greater 
sum than the work justifies, 

A large proportion of the Service consists of offitiers in receipt of 
salaries ranging from about £110 to £160 per anumn, amounts which, 
though certainly commensurate with the value of the duties rendered, 
are, perhaps, not more than is necessary to enable a man to live in com- 
parative comfort, discharge his duties as a citizen, and bring up his 
family. For this reason the withholding of increments from ofiict‘rs reix'dv- 
ing less than £160 per annum is the exception rather than the rule, and 
it only occurs where one either fails to reach the standard of efficiency 
reasonably expected, or where his general conduct has been b;n! or 
indifferent. 

{iii) Efficiency Affected if Contmaed Beyomi Lowar Grades, 

The following excerpt from a Report of the Public Service Board of 
New South Wales on the question of increments might be quote^i as 
appropriate to the subject under review. The Board says: — 

Annual iNctiEMBNTs. 

It will be remembered that the scheme whicli provided for the granting 
of annual increments to officers in the Clerical Division up to a max i mu in 
of £299 per annum failed, largely owing to the difficulty of enforcing 
those rules of economy which are essential to success in a private i>U3im>8s. 
It was found then that nearly all officers, not guilty of grave offeiice-s, 
were recommended for increments, in many <iases apairt from the com- 
mercial value of their work. Had the system been eontimied, the result 
would have been the ereation of those very anmua lies-- -"-salaries out of 
proportion to the value of the work — which the Board found so giuieral 
when they made their first investigation into the state of the Service. 

At present, annual increments are allowed only up in £15(1; but, not- 
withstanding this restriction, the old tendencies have re-as.serti^ them- 
selves. It seems to have been assumed that the system was practically 
automatic. There are many, moreover, who hold that a salary of £150 
per annum may fairly be paid to an officer after several years of satis- 
factory service, even if his duties have remained unchanged ?ince the 
day of his appointment at £50 per annum. Such an officer w^ould, no 
doubt, do the work slightly better; but it need hai*dly be said that a 
business man would never pay £150 per annum for routine clerical work 
which a boy copyist can do at a pound a week. In a private firm, when 
the boy has outgrown his original salary, he is either given more important 
duties or his services are dispensed with. In an establishment worked on 
commercial lines, the responsibility of an employee mounts up with 
his salary. In a Government department, there is great danger that this 
very necessary and axiomatic principle may not be kept in view m it 
should be. 

The effect of regarding increments as automatic was pointed out by 
the examiners in their report on the results of a recent test of officers 
of Grade “E” (the lowest Grade) for admission to the next Grade. 

The following is an extract from the Eeport referred to: — 

^The proportion of failures is exceptionally high— higher than at 
any previous examination. 
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‘^^It has been for some time apparent to us that many junior clerks 
fail to make satisfactory progress during the first years of their ser- 
vice; and, in our last Beport, we suggested, as a possible remedy, 
that all such officers should be given increased facilities for learning 
the principal varieties of official business. It is now evident that 
something more than opportunity is required to secure and maintain 
the degree of efficiency which the State has a right to expect from 
officers of this class. We have formed the opinion that certain mis- 
conceptions which prevail with regard to the increment system have 
something to do with the unsatisfactory results revealed by recent 
examinations. It seems to be assumed that the system is automatic 
in its operation, that every officer, not guilty of serious offence, is 
entitled to an annual increment apart from the relative value or 
quality of his work. As a consequence, it is very seldom that incre- 
ments are withheld, except for the very gravest reasons. We cannot 
help thinking that to reward all officers alike, whatever their degree 
of ability or industry, is the surest way to encourage the careless 
and indifferent to postpone the question of improving themselves. To 
avoid this result, we venture to recommend that increments be 
awarded only to those officers in Grade who can satisfy the 
Board that their actual office work is really free from serious defects 
(among which may be mentioned indifferent handwriting, slovenly 
methods, inaccuracy in ordinary figure work and in copying, glaring 
errors in spelling and composition). Clerks who have passed the 
examination prescribed in Eegulation 131 may be considered satis- 
factory in regard to these points; but those who have failed, or have 
not presented themselves, should, in our opinion, receive no increments 
until some assurance is given that their conduct, industry, and ability 
(as judged by their actual work) are thoroughly satisfactory/^ 
{Commonwealth Public Service Cowmtmon, 1906, pp. 1-3.) 

(d) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(i) Practically Automatic. 

Properly exercised with discretion and firmness the existing authority 
to withhold, reduce or defer, payment of an increment, places in the hands 
of the Public Service Board a disciplinary power which should make for 
efficiency at least in the ranks of officers within the range of annual 
increments. 

The practice of the Board in the past has made of this provision some- 
thing but little better than a dead letter. It is scarcely credible that in 
a service embracing thousands of officers every such officer should regularly 
prove so worthy and so efficient, as to warrant the unfailing grant of the 
annual increment; but during 191Y no increment was reduced, none 
withheld, and only seven deferred (for three months), and of these seven 
the arrears were subsequently paid as from the original date upon which 
such increments accrued. 

(ii) The Annual Report. 

It is the practice for the head of the room in which an officer on the 
increment range is engaged to report upon such officer to a departmental 
committee annually. This departmental committee thereupon makes a 
recommendation, which is signed, apparently as a matter of form, by 
the Under-Secretary, and forwarded to the Public Service Board. In the 
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form upon which the report upon the officer is made tliere are four head-- 
ings, ^^conduct, industry, accuracy, and ability/-^ and the head of the 
room is directed to grade the man in question against each as excellent, 
very good, good, fair, or indifferent, as the case may warrant. 

The Eoard was asked il it made any difference to the ulhcei whether 
he were graded “fair'' or ^'excellent,” but no satisfactory reply was made. 
Mr, Hanna stated (Q. 6CS3), ‘^Fair is not satisfactory, and we either 
reduce the increment for a time, or send the report back asking why 
the officer had only been graded *'fair.” I found, however, that the reports 
were a mere matter of form, and that in one or two cases brought under 
notice officers who were graded 'Tair” under each of the headings ^T‘on- 
dueV^ ^^industry,’^ '^accuracy,” and ^^ability” received the full increment, 
and 'were placed on exactly the same footing as other officers who were 
reported upon as being- good, very good, or even excellent. 

It must be most emphatically stated that such annual iuereuients should 
not accrue by mere eiHuxion of time. They should in no sense be auto- 
matic; but, on the other hand, the withholding of an increment should 
not depend upon the caprice of a higher officer. 

(iii) A Revising Committee. 

In all cases the work vif the officer concerned would come before* the 
Departmental committee and the inspectorial board for eoidimiation or 
otherwise of the increment. These committees would dett*rnune whether 
the officer had merited his annual increment, and no officer would receive 
an accruing increment unless the Departmental committee reported, and 
the inspectorial committee confirmed, the full merit of such officer. Satis- 
factory service would require to be interpreted as meaning punctuality, 
good conduct, and a live and efficient discharge of duty; and, too, where 
the possibility existed, that improvement had been shown. Mere carrying 
out of the bare duties of the position in a perfunctory^ w^ay should not be 
regarded as satisfactory. While this might perchance operate to prevent 
a reduction of salary, it certainly should not he held to justify the auto- 
matic operation of an increase. (New South Wales, Royal Commission^ 
Allard, 1918, <p, 55.) 

(e) SOUTH AUSTRAUA. 

(i) The Automatic Range. 

It has been found advantageous to offer an assiired range of promotion 
to Public Servants in nearly all English-speaking countries, and the Board 
spent a great deal of time in collecting data and making inquiries in 
order to decide what should be the maximum salary to which it was 
advisable that every adult male could attain, provided he was performing 
the duties of his office efficiently. 

- Many other factors had to be considered, such as the Child Endowment 
Scheme in the Commonwealth Public Service; differences in cost of living 
fgures; varying conditions of employment, &c. 

The statistics of ages of marriage showed that very few were married 
before the age of 25, but between that age and 30 the great majority did 
marry; but the average family of those who were married was inider 
two up to the age of 37 years. The claim of the Association was for a 
maximum salary of £324 per year, which could be reached by seven annual 
increments, commencing from £216 per annum at the age of 21 years. 
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The claim was so well supported by the facts and evidence obtained by 
the Board that after weeks of investigation it was, with small alterations, 
granted, and the salaries were fixed as follows : — 


21 years of age £216 

22 years of age 228 

23 years of age 240 

24 years of age 268 

25 years of age 276 

26 years of age 300 

27 years of age 312 

28 years of age 324 


but no officer may proceed beyond the salary of £300 per annum or £216 
unless he has succeeded in passing an examination authorised by the 
Board, and satisfied the Public Service Commissioner of his zeal and 
ability in the performance of his duties. 

This salary standard was as nearly as possible that of the Common- 
wealth Public Service after making allowances for Child Endowment and 
an increase which was then pending. At the time of writing (July, 1928) 
the Commonwealth and State automatic maxima are approximately the 
same. 

(ii) The Danger of a Long Range.(*) 

The assured range of automatic increases to £402 provided in the case 
of banks and £390 in the case of the insurance companies awards was 
considered and discussed. This was not originally based upon a standard 
fixed after evidence and careful inquiry by a competent classifying 
authority, but in arbitration, by consent, and was obtained largely through 
a generous provision made by a wealthy corporation for its employees. 
It is the considered opinion of the Board (each member of which has 
spent most of his life in the Public Service) that a higher automatic 
maximum than has been fixed is most inadvisable for a Public Service, 
since it would definitely discourage that keenness and efficiency in every 
officer which it is vitally necessary to develop. A high automatic maxi- 
mum causes much dissatisfaction among the more competent of the rank 
and file; promotion becomes general to all except a very few, and the 
incentive to strive for promotion step by step is removed till an age 
when habits have usually become formed. 

The present classification and the conditions of appointment were 
designed to provide opportunities of promotion for those who have the 
energy and initiative to prove their worth when vacancies or new posi- 
tions occur, and this incentive is absolutely necessary to stimulate men to 
their best endeavours and to obtain the most competent officers obtainable 
for the more important work of the Public Service. 

As far as could be ascertained no classifying authority in any English 
speaking country has fixed a general automatic maximum salary for a 
State Public Service (except in the tropics) very much higher than £324 
per annum, probably realising that a high automatic maximum in a Public 
Service tends to a dead level of mediocrity and the discouragement of 
initiative and ability. 
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Since the Board^s classification a Conciliation Committee in Mew South 
Wales has over-ridden the Mew South Wales Public Service Board^s clas- 
sification, which provided an automatic maxiinum of £328 per annum, 
and raised it to £419, thus restoring a rate previously iked by arbitration. 

The South Australian Board regards a high automatic maximum sueli 
as now operates in Mew South Wales as a grave mistake. The clashing 
of Commonwealth and State awards for Public Servants is now" causing 
unrest in the Commonwealth Public Service in Mew South Wales, and 
is also affecting other States. A high automatic range of salary extending 
over a long period discourages initiative, energy, and ability among the 
rank and file, since the competent and incompetent are paid according 
to age. It is said that automatic increases depend upon '%ood reports.’^ 
hut it is well known that in practice this means ^kot too many had 
reports,” hence the tendency is to set the standard of efficiency on a low 
plane when the automatic maximum is relatively high. 

(iii) FouJili Division. Variation. 

■ It was found that the duties of some clerical offices in the Firblie Service 
were of such a routine nature that they would not require an educa- 
tional standard as high as that of the Intermediate examination of the 
Adelaide IJniversity, nor did they require average skill and ability. It 
was, therefore, provided that such offices should be classified in the fourth 
division, with a maximum of £288 annum, and the ft>ll(i\ving scale 


of salaries should be paid: — 

21 years of age £216 

22 years of age 228 

23 years of age 240 

24 years of age 262 

25 years of age 264 

26 years of age 276 

27 years of age 283 


(South Australian Public Service Cmnmission, 1928, pp. 22-23.) 


2. PROMOTIONS. 

(a) THE COMMONWEALTH. 

(i) The Merit System. 

In framing the Commonwealth Public Service Act, a departure was 
made from the principles laid down in the Public Service legislation of 
a majority of the States in regard to promotion on the basis of seniority. 
It was expressly enacted in the Federal Act that efficiency should govern 
the advancement of officers, and that only where competing officers were 
considered to have equal claims on the ground of efficiency should the 
question of relative seniority have weight. Efficiency is defined by the 
Act as “special qualifications and aptitude for the discharge of the duties 
of the office to be filled, together with merit and good and diligent conduct.” 

(ii) Inspection. 

At the commencement of the Federal Public Service administration, 
it was anticipated in some quarters that so radical a departure from 
accepted practice and tradition would lead to difficulties in determining 
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officers’ claims, and that a danger existed of promotion by efficiency 
developing into promotion by favour or by official or other influence.; 
but, owing largely to the effective system of Public Service control pro- 
vided by the law, these anticipations have been in no way realised. The 
principle of recognition of qualifications and special fitness has received 
full scope during the past seven years, with pronounced advantage to the 
public Departments and to officers. Under the system of Public Service 
inspection and reports to the Commissioner, it has been possible to closely 
scrutinise the claims of every officer for advancement, and to give effect 
to the provisions of the Act in the manner intended by the Legislature. 
Promotion by efficiency has become firmly established without appreciable 
difficulty or friction, and has proved to be a salutary provision from an 
administrative standpoint. The period since the proclamation of the 
Public Service Act has been an educative one ; officers now understand 
clearly that advancement can only be achieved where it has been earned, 
and that it is not sufficient merely to have served a given number of 
years in order to secure promotion. Apt reference is made to this subject 
by Professor W. Harrison Moore in his recently published edition of The 
Constitution of the OommonweaUh of Australia, where, in discussing the 
administration of the Commonwealth Public Service, he remarks 
‘seniority’ alone is a very poor assurance of efficiency. Merit,’ then, must 
be regarded: But merit, on the one hand, must not be allowed to become 
simply absence of offence; on the other, it must not be merely another* 
name for influence and favouritism.” 

(iii) British Experience* 

The British Royal Commission on Civil Establishments, reporting in 
1888', remarked: ^^We think that promotion by seniority is the great evil 
of the Service, and that it is indispensable to proceed throughout every 
branch of it strictly on the principle of promotion by merit, that is to say, 
by selecting always the fittest man, instead of considering claims in order 
of seniority and rejecting only the unfit. It is no doubt true that objec- 
tions on the score of favouritism may arise in the application of such a 
rule in public Departments, and the intervention of members of Parlia- 
ment also presents an obvious difficulty; but we think that such constant 
vigilance, tact, and resolution as may fairly be expected on the part of 
heads of branches and of offices, will meet these objections, and we 
believe that the certain advantages of promotion by merit to the most 
deserving men, and therefore to the Public Service, are so great as to be 
sure, in the long run, to command public support.” 

In illustration of the foregoing remarks as to the advantages accruing 
to officers by the operation of the '^merit system,” the following cases 
selected from a large number may be mentioned : — Kn officer appointed as 
Instrument Fitter at £110 in* 1904 was three years later transferred to the 
Professional Division as Assistant Engineer at a salary of £185, and is. 
now in receipt of £235. A Telephone Fitter receiving £96 under the State 
has under the Commonwealth regime secured promotion as Assistant Tele- 
phone .Manager, with a salary of £310. An officer who under the State 
was an Instrument Fitter at £156, now holds the position of Exchange 
Manager at a salary of £310. A clerk at £120 has risen since Federation 
to the position of Assistant Engineer with a salary of £260. These instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely, but sufficient has been said to indicate 
that avenues of promotion are not wanting, and that every inducement 
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is lield out to officers to improve tlieir efficiency and qualify for bigiier 
■positions. In the Clerical ranks of the Public Service, equal opportunities 
exist, and cases might be quoted of meteoric advancement earned by strict 
application to duty and by the exercise of proved efficiency, combined with 
.'superior qualifications. 

^iv) Relative Efficiency. 

In dealing with promotions to higher positions in the principal liivisions 
of the Service, it is required by Section 44 of the Act that in every 
instance where a junior officer is reconimended, the certificate of the 
Oommissioner shall first be issued that there is no senior officer available 
as capable of satisfactorily performing the duties. In carrying out this 
provision, it is necessary that I should be satisfied by conclusive evidence 
that the claims of no senior officer have been overlooked, and in this 
connection some misconception has apparently arisen. It has been assumed 
in some States— from the fact of inquiries having been instituted by me 
as to the qualifications of senior officers when juniors have been recom- 
mended for promotion — that senior men must receive advancement if they 
are at all able to compass the work, irrespective of whetlicr they are the 
most capable officers available. Such a course would be ti violation of 
the law, and could not, therefore, be countenanced. In nrd(‘r that 1 may 
be enabled to certify under Section 44, it is essential tiiat all the facts 
should be placed before me relating to every officer, wlauher senuir or 
junior, in competition fox any given position. It is instiifieienl to merely 
report that a certain junior officer is the most capable; the ipiulificatiim.s 
of every competing officer must be marshalled, and eompartal with those 
of the officer recommended, and it is only in this manner that an accurate 
judgment can be formed upon which to base my recommendation to the 
Oo^’ernor-General. The law requires that no senior officer who possesses 
capacity equal to the junior who is recommended shall be passed over, 
but where the junior is unmistakably more capable than the senior, the 
former is entitled to the promotion. 

(v) Scniarity. 

In cases where there is no question as to relative efficiency, it becomes 
necessary to determine the claims of officers for promotion on the basis 
of seniority. The methods of the several States in fixing seniority varied 
considerably prior to tbe establishment of the Commonwealth, but gener- 
ally length of service W'as the dominant factor. In one State the date of 
appointment or promotion to a given class was accepted as fixing the 
seniority of an officer. When deciding as to this question in the Public 
Service of the Commonwealth, it was necessary to arrive at a yriodus 
operandi which would work equitably, and, at the same time, give full 
effect to the letter and spirit of the law in regard to promotion. Tims, 
even in determining relative seniority, it has become to some extent neces- 
sary to recognise the underlying principle of the Public Service Act as 
to promotion by merit, in so far as advancement in salary, w'here incre- 
ments are not statutory, depends upon efficiency and meritorious service. 
It was therefore decided that seniority should be determined on the basis 
of salary, irrespective of length of service or date of appointment or 
promotion to any given class or grade. Thus the officer receiving the 
greatest salary is the senior, and where salaries are equal, the officer in 
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receipt of the salary during the longest period is considered to have 
seniority over those in receipt of it for shorter periods. The principles 
adopted in the determination of relative seniority are as follow: — 

The seniority of officers is based on salary received, the officer 
receiving the greater salary being the senior, but, where officers are 
at the same rate of pay, seniority is governed by the period of service 
at such rate. Where the period of service at the present rate of pay 
is the same, seniority is determined by the first divergence in the 
rate of pay, and date of such divergence, counting back from iiresent 
salary. Where the date of appointment of two officers at the same 
salary is the same, and entrance to the service was gained by competi- 
tive examination, seniority is determined by the order of merit a,t 
the examination. Officers with equivalent seniority are bracketed. 
Seniority is not affected by the granting of the minimum salary 
under sections 21 and 25 of the Act, or of long-service increments 
under Regulation 104. 

Under the system of promotion by efficiency, the opportunities for 
ambitious and well-educated youths have been considerably extended. 

1 desire to express my appreciation of the special efforts being made 
by the Department of Trade and Customs in the training of junior officers 
— a work which will repay the Department tenfold. A commencement has 
been made in Victoria by establishing a school of training for the benefit 
of juniors, and by arranging for instruction in Customs law and adminis- 
tration, Messrs. R. Ewing and L. E. East, of the Central Staff, and Mr. 
E. J. Mulvany, of the Victorian Customs Staff, having been select. .■ for 
the control of the work. It is understood that similar schools of instruc- 
tion are being organised in the other States. 

In the Postmaster-GeneraTs Department, apart from instruction classes 
in telegraphic work, special arrangements have been made at the Central 
Telegraph Office, Sydney, for lectures to senior Telegraphists in the 
higher branches of telegraphy and telephony, the classes being conducted 
by Mr. J. Cormick. The attendance at these lectures has been highly 
satisfactory, the extension of the work being dependent solely upon the 
provision of the necessary increased accommodation. Officers of the Tele- 
phone Branch in j^Tew South Wales are also giving their attention to 
self-improvement by taking advantage of instruction classes in telephony, 
and it is anticipated that considerable advantages will be reaped by the 
Department and officers in the increased efficiency thus obtained. (Com- 
monweaZih Public Service Commission^ 1910 — pp. T-10.) 

(vi) Filling Vacancies. 

An important phase of Public Service administration is in relation to 
promotion and transfer of officers to fill vacancies occurring in the depart- 
ments. The efficiency of the Service depends very largely upon the 
methods, adopted in effecting promotions from class to class, and any 
defects in the system of carrying out staff changes in this direction 
would react with telling force against the proper and economical manage- 
ment of public business. Eortunately for all concerned, the old evils of 
political, official, or social infiuence in the advancement of officers of a 
Public Service have given place to recognition of fitness for the dis- 
charge of the duties to be performed, the Parliament in the Act of 
1902 having clearly defined the methods to be adopted in the Common- 
wealth Public Service to insure a fair field and no favour. 
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It is hardly necessary to dwell upon the defects of aii.y system of ■pro- 
motion wherein seniority is regarded as the determining factor, as in all 
modern legislation dealing with Public Service administration provision 
is made for the subordination of seniority to other more important eon- 
siderations. As far back as 1888 a British Boyal Commission, reporting 
•on Civil Establishments, remarked: think that promotions by sen- 

iority is the great evil of the service, and that it is indispensable to 
proceed throughout every branch of it strictly on the principle of promo- 
tion by merit — that is to say, by selecting always the littest man instead 
of considering claims in the order of seniority and rejecting only the 
unfit.” Similar views have been expressed by Royal Commissions deal- 
ing with Public Service matters in various parts of the British Domin- 
ions. In framing the Common’wealth Public Service Act those respon- 
sible were not unmindful of the experience of the Australian States in 
earlier years, where promotion on the rigid lines of seniority resulted in 
serious consequences to departments, when the trained Customs officer, 
because of his seniority, was promoted to a position in the Crown Lands 
Department, and when attempts were frequently made to lit the rtaind 
peg into the square hole. It was enacted by the Federal Parliament that 
efficiency should be the first consideration in the promotion of officers, 
.and that seniority should only be a factor in the event of an f ‘quality of 
efficiency^ My experience from 1902 to lOlO in the administration of 
the Act justifies me in the definite expression of opinitui that not only 
has the system of promotion by efficiency operated in a most satisfactory 
manner, but any departure therefrom in new legislation would result 
prejudicially to the interests of departments and of the public. In eoii- 
neetion with the suggestions submitted in this Report for reorganisation 
of the system of Public Service control, it should be clearly understood, 
therefore, that existing principles of promotion should be maintained, 
Proper safeguards should, however, be provided against any possibility 
of outside infiuence being used in determining promotions. 

(vii) Provisional Selections and Appeals. C) 

The following procedure should govern the making of promotions 

(1) Promotions other than to the First Division to be made by the 
Permanent Head or the Chief Officer. 

(2) The principles governing promotion as at present defined in the 
Act to remain unaltered, i.e., first and foremost, efficiency ; in the 
event of equality of efficiency, then seniority. 

(3) Promotions to be made provisionally, subject to the right of appeal 
by aggrieved officers. 

(4) Provisional promotions to be notified , in the CommonweaUh 
Gazette, or, in the case of the Postmaster-GeneraFs Depai-tment, 
in the weekly departmental list. 

(5) A prescribed time to be fixed within which officers may lodge 
appeals against proposed promotions. 

(6) The grounds for appeal must be (a) that the appellant is more 
efficient than the officer proposed to be promoted, or (b) that the 
appellant is as efficient for the discharge of the duties of the 
vacant office as the officer proposed to be promoted, and is the 
senior. 
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(7) Appeals to be addressed to the Permanent Head or Chief Officer, 
as the case may be, and forwarded with accompanying report to 
the Public Service Inspector for transmission to the Oommis- 

• sioner, 

( 8 ) The Inspector to make full inquiry into the claims of the officer 
proposed to be promoted and of the appellant officer, and on 
completion of his inquiries to forward the appeal with his report 
to the Commissioner, who will, on the information furnished by 
the Permanent Head or Chief Officer and the Inspector, deter- 
mine the appeaL 

(9) When an appeal is disallowed by the Commissioner the depart- 
ment to be notified accordingly. 

(10) Where an appeal is upheld by the Commissioner, he will issue 
approval for the promotion of the appellant officer, and for the 
cancellation of the provisional promotion; Provided that in the 
case of promotions in or to the Second Division the Minister 
may, if he think fit, refer the matter to the Governor-Greneral, 
•who may confirm or disallow the determination of the Commis- 
sioner, but, in the latter case, a statement of the reasons for dis- 
allowance shall be laid before Parliament. 

(11) Where no appeal has been lodged within the prescribed time, or 
where an appeal has been disallowed by the Commissioner, the 
provisional promotion to be confirmed by the Permanent Head 
or Chief Officer, as the case may be, and to be gazetted as finally 
approved. 

By the adoption of these arrangements for promotion of officers, pro- 
minence will be given to the efficiency provision of the law, and the limita- 
tion of appeals as suggested will prevent officers who rely upon their 
seniority in the service from lodging unjustifiable appeals, while heads of 
branches will be deterred from recommending relatively inefficient senior 
officers for advancement. In addition, the safeguards of the right of 
appeal and of independent inquiry by the Public Service Inspector should 
eft'eetually prevent irregular exercise of the power proposed to be con- 
ferred on heads of departments. 

(viii) Staff Committees mmeccssary. 

A cognate subject is the appointment within departments of what are 
generally known as staff committees, formed to act as advisory bodies to 
Chief Officers in the selection of officers for transfer or promotion 
to vacant positions. hTot only are such committees unnecessary, but 
their constitution would tend to a devolution of responsibility of Chief 
Officers which would be most undesirable and pregnant with unsatisfac- 
tory results in the working of departments. The Permanent Head or 
Chief Officer should shoulder his burden of responsibility, and carry out 
his obligations to the Goveinmer't without the aid or intervention of 
staff committees. Existence of such committees affords heads of branches 
means of escape from the resi>onsibility of reporting freely and unre- 
servedly upon the capacity of officers under their control, while the Chief 
Officer would be enabled to evade his responsibility of exercising inde- 
pendent jtidgment. It is not assumed that a Chief Officer will be in a 
position to make individual inquiry into the merits and claims of every 
officer; but he should require from branch heads such inf ornihtion as 
will enable him to weigh the relative claims of officers. By the adoplion 
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of a system of report by staff committees, tiie responsibility of keaik of 
brandies, Chief UiEcers, and Permanent Meads would in prueiice txj tieie- 
gated to the committees, while the individuai members ut these 'jomuut- 
tees would have no personal responsibility; thus tiie (iepartmeun and its 
officers would suifer because of the impossibility of hxing Uie tmus ot 
any action upon the proper person. The appointment of stah committees 
in each department and in each State would, moreover, necessitate the 
withdrawal of many officers of high ranic from their regular duties to 
the detriment of efficient working of the departments, and at sfjrious 
cost to the administration. The success of the new system governing 
transfers and promotions must depend very largely on the assumption of 
personal responsibility by Permanent Heads and Chief Officers, a respoii* 
sibility which should be reflected in their salaries, and tliere can be 
no doubt that the appointment of staff committees would in most cases 
result in the perfunctory discharge of the powers proposed to be vmted 
in the administrative heads. (OommoivweaUh Public Service, Royal Oom- 
missioTij McLachlan^ 1920, pp. 45-48. 

(fe) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(i) The Merit System. 

Promotion should in the first place depend uiion lit ness and merit of 
the officer — 'the possession by him of special capacity for lairrying out the 
work of the particular office; seniority counting only where the qualifica- 
tions of the respective candidates do not differ materially. Seniority in 
such cases should be based either upon length of service, or length of 
service in the last comparable positions of the rival candidates. Some 
officers would possibly find junior officers occasionally promoted over their 
heads because of the greater merit of the junior officer. Appeal in such 
cases would be undesirable; because only those responsible for adminis- 
tration could properly be allowed to judge as to the fitness and capacity 
of the several officers for the work required in the vacant position. To 
counteract the possible effect of favouritism, or of possible prejudice on 
the part of the head of a branch, or head of a department, recommenda- 
tions in the first instance should lie with the inspectorial committee. 

(ii) The Inspectorial Committee. 

The inspectorial committee, through their periodical investigations of 
the several rooms and officers, would quite probably have a better know- 
ledge of the individual officers and their work and capacity than even 
the heads of departments, who, for the most part are oecupied with the 
business of the department and see but little of any but the more senior 
individual members of their staffs. The members of the inspectorial 
committee would be more likely to be free from any bias, either in 
favour of or against any particular individual, such as might operate 
at times in the case of the head of a room or branch. The inspectorial 
committee would be guided by a desire to ensure the efficiency of the 
^ Service rather than to secure the promotion of an individual. 

The first selection, therefore, should be made by the inspectorial com- 
mittee, and then referred to the departmental committee of the depart- 
ment involved. If the departmental committee were in agreement, the 
recommendation would go. on to the Public Service Board for approval 
and registration. If, however, the two committees failed to agree even 
after conference, each committee would make its recommendation to the 
Board, setting out the reasons. 
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T'iie selection of candidates for promotion in the first instance by the 
inspectorial committee would have a tendency towards a broader field 
of promotion in the Service, and would operate against departments 
becoming, as it were, watertight compartments, exclusive to the merit 
and efficiency of officers outside the department, and limiting the experi- 
ence and promotion of officers within a department to that department 
alone. 

There would naturally be occasions of differences of opinion both on 
the inspectorial committee and the departmental committee, but in any 
case where a matter was referred to the Board a minority report should 
be furnished. 

Seeing that appointments would be made on the respective merits of 
officers, both the inspectorial committee and the departmental committee 
would consider all applications sent in before making their recommenda- 
tions. The Public Service Board would then make their final and absolute 
decision. <") 

(ill) Mci Appeals Allowed. 

As before indicated, no useful purpose would be served by allowing 
appeal by any officer or group of officers who believed himself or them- 
selves to be passed over; but on the other hand, much waste of valuable 
time, and possibly incidents subversive of good order and discipline might 
occur as a result of open inquiry into the relative merits of officers, 
involving, perhaps, personality, temperament, ability to deal with the 
public, tactfulness, and possibly peculiar qualifications and experience 
requisite to the vacant position. {New South Wales Puhlic Service Royal 
Commission , Allard, 1918, p. LYII,) 

(c) THE COMMONWEALTH. 

(i) Prc^visional Promotioiu. 

The subject of promotions in the Commonwealth Service has been men- 
tioned from time to time and a definite opinion has been recorded by 
the Board that no better method can be suggested than the present system 
of provisional promotion of officers by Departmental heads, with a right 
of appeal to the Public Service Board, having regard to Departmental 
efficiency and the just claims of officers for advancement. This system 
of proBDiotion and a|>peal is prescribed in section 50' of the Public Service 
Act, which provides that in selecting officers for promotion the Permanent 
Head shall give consideration, first, to relative efficiency, and where 
efficiency is equal, then to relative seniority of officers available for such 
promotion. The Act defines ^^fficiency^’ as meaning special qualifications 
and aptitude for the discharge of the duties of the office to be filled, to- 
gether with merit, diligence and good conduct. 

(ii) The Case for Seniority. 

In respect of the basis of promotions as laid down by the Public Ser- 
vice Act, and also of the administration of the law by Departmental heads 
and the Board, considerable criticism has arisen through the media of 
Puhlic Service journals and otherwise during the past year. Certain 
sections of Public Servants have expressed the view that an amendment 
of the Act by deletion of the provision as to relative efficiency and substi- 
tution of an alternative would give greater satisfaction, and obviate much 
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of the heartb-uriiing which at present occurs in connection witli Depart- 
mental promotions* It is urged by associations generally that section 50 
of the Act should be amended' to provide that, instead of consideration 
being given to relative efficiency, the senior competent officer, a!id not 
the most efficient officer, shall be selected for advancement, 

.Associations have contended that relative efficiency is an indp.jinablc 
quantity, for which there can be no ffised standard, and that in pnmtiiv 
this basis of promotion affords a ready opportunity of exercising official 
favouritism, thus eliminating the claims of more senior offi<*crs wia^ may 
he quite competent to perform the higher duties, m evidenced by the length 
of time they have been temporarily employed in higlier positions in wliieh 
payment is made of higher duties allowances as prescribed by awarda* It 
has further been alleged that the existing appeal provisions of the law do 
not provide for impartial consideration of the claims of those passed 
over for promotion. 

(iii) The Case Against Seniority. 

In advancing these contentions,, the associations have ignored the fact 
that the determination of mere competency, as against relative efficiency, 
would still necessitate the exercise of discrimination by administrative 
officers as between the claims of rival claimants for promotion, with the 
alleged possibility of official patronage. In this latter <‘onnei'tion. In tlie 
whole period of administration by the Board of tiie proniution ])rovisions 
under the present law, evidence has been entirely lacking vi' any aHtnnpi 
by administrative or executive officers to exercise imprupcr inthnaice in 
this matter; indeed, the operation of the appeal provisions would certainly 
neutralise any such attempt. 

The matter of selection of officers to temporarily carry out higher duties 
is based on the principle that if any advantage is to be gained by tem- 
porary occupancy such as increased knowledge of the work, the senior 
officer should be given the preference, provided he is not incompetent. The 
fact, however, that he may have performed the duties sufficiently well as 
not to merit reproof gives him no claim whatever to j>ermanent promo- 
tion to a superior office; on the contrary, it often happens that in his acting 
capacity he gives such evidence of mediocrity as definitely to show his 
unfitness for promotion. 

(iv) Ai^eab. 

The present appeal provisions ensure impartiality in reviewing the 
claims of officers, not by means of appeal from Caesar to Caesar, but by 
an appeal to an independent Public Service Board having no interest in 
the promotion excepting to secure justice as between officer and officer 
and efficient discharge of Departmental duties. 

Eeplying to representations made by a deputation from the Amal- 
gamated Postal Workers^ Union of Australia, the Board stated that, iu 
respect of promotions to positions with salary up to £ 350 , it was not admit- 
ted that fine distinctions as to relative efficiency are made in these posi- 
tions. The senior officer is passed over only when the Board is satisfied 
beyond all donbt that the junior is undeniably the more efficient officer, 
i.e., that there wiU be a sensible difference in the manner in which the 

uties will be discharged. The Board could not agree that the question 
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of selection sliould be governed by tbe salary of the position being filled^ 
as this would involve filling the lower positions mainly on the basis of 
seniority, and would result in the blocking of outstanding officers, penalis- 
ing the best men, and inevitably leading to a reduction of efficiency of 
the Service. It was pointed out to the Union that there was a definite 
obligation on the Department concerned, and on the Board where appeals 
are lodged, to select the officers who can render appreciably the highest 
possible standard of service. 

(y) Criticisms by Staff Associations. 

Several instances have occurred during the last few months of protests 
being made by associations, through their journals and by correspondence 
addressed to the Board, against provisional promotions effected by Depart- 
mental heads, notwithstanding that the cases were sub judice awaiting 
determination of appeals by the Board- Action of this character is re- 
garded by the Board as distinctly unfair, as indicating a partisanship 
by the executives of associations in favour of certain officers as against 
other officers, all of whom are members of the particular organisation 
concerned. In these cases, after consideration of all the evidence, the 
Board decided to uphold the appeals of certain of the aggrieved officers, 
not because of the protests of associations, but on the true merits of the 
claims. 

A further case occurred in which allegations were made by an associa- 
tion branch as to gross favouritism by certain Departmental officers in 
recommending promotions. The organisation concerned was informed by 
the Board that no evidence had presented itself (during the consideration 
of apx)eals) as to favouritism in any degree on the part of executive 
officers, and that the Board was satisfied that the provisional promotions 
were made in good faith and with a full desire to conserve the interests 
of the Department. 

It should be clearly understood that in adjudicating on appeals against 
provisional promotions, the Board cannot be influenced in any way by 
representations by Public Service organisations, but must determine the 
matters on definite facts as to relativity between contesting officers. It 
is only fair to add that a number of organisations have always refused 
to take sides by supporting the claims of one member against another 
member of the same organisation. 

(vi) Competency as Against Efficiency. 

It has been aptly pointed out by the permanent head of one of the 
Departments that, on this question of accepting mere competency as 
against relative efficiency as the basis of promotion, there is an absence 
of uniformity of thought by officers themselves, seeing that the senior 
and possibly less efficient men necessarily seek a policy for promotion 
under which relative efficiency is not the determining factor, whereas the 
more efficient section of the Service naturally wish greater weight to be 
given to ability and enthusiastic service. The view is expressed by this 
permanent head that the Department has a definite obligation to the 
community to avail itself of the best means at its disposal in affording 
the highest practicable attainable standard of service, and that its success 
must necessarily be judged by the extent to which it is able to select the 
best available officer for the performance of any particular function. 
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It is observed by tbe Board that, during the hearings by the, Eoyal 
Commission on the Civil Service at present in progress in Great Britain, 
reference has been made to the methods of promotion adopted in tiiat 
Service. The following is quoted from the evidence recently tendered 
the Eoyal Commission:— 

^^It is laid down in the Post Office rules that merit, not seniority, 
is the deciding factor in selecting an officer for promotion, and the 
officer selected must be not only fully qualified, but actxially the best 
qualified of the eligible officers for the performance of the higher 
work. This is not to be interpreted as excluding seniority from its 
due weight in balancing the claims of various officers to promotion, 
but it should be understood that promotion from the ranks depends 
upon the distinct exhibition of qualities superior to those of the 
ordinary officer.” 

Prom the experience which has been gained of the t.)peration of the 
promotion and appeal provisions since the passage oi the amending Act 
in 1924, the Board is definitely of opinion that any action to eliauge the 
law in the direction sought by Public Service unions would be a retro- 
grade step, and militate against the interests of officers most meriting 
advancement, eventually^ leading to seniority being the only determining 
factor in the making of promotions. At the saine time, the efficiency 
of the departmental services would suffer seriously hy the suggested 
change of method, which would undoubtedly offer a premium for 
mediocrity. Under existing conditions, the only ]>raclieable utethod of 
recognition of special qualifications and fitness for ri*sp(>nsible work is 
by promotion, as opportunity offers by the occurrence of vacancies, under 
the conditions imposed by the law as to relative efficiency. If these con- 
ditions were removed, inducements to officers to impro%*e themselves by 
special education and training and assiduous study of their life’s work 
would gradually disappear, and a dead level of bare eom|Kneney would 
destroy the present spirit of emulation and competition in the Service. 
(CommormeaUh Puhlic Service Board, 19B0, pp, 20-22.) 


(d) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(i) Relative Fitness and Seniarity. 

The original Public Service Act provided that when any vacancy 
occurred in any office or class of work in the various grades of the 
Professional, Clerical, Educational or General Divisions, if it were deemed 
expedient to fill such vacancy the Board were empowered to recommend 
the appointment thereto of — 

'^Any officer of the Department in which such vacancy occurs to 
fill such office, regard being had to the relative seniority and fitness 
respectively of the officers of such Department, if it appear that such 
api>ointment would result in the duties of such office being more 
efficiently performed than by selecting an officer from any other 
Department. 

^^Any officer from any other Department whom (on the ground of 
seniority combined with fitness) it appears desirable so to appoint. 

“^Fitness’ in this section shall mean special qualifications and 
aptitude for the discharge of the duties of the office to be filled.” 
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(ii) Inferdeparfmeiital Promotions. 

These provisions made for greater flexibility of staffs; the Board were 
enabled not only to select for promotion within the Departments the 
officers who, by reason of their attainments and efficiency had won prefer- 
ment, but also to provide opportunities for advancement in other Depart- 
ments for men who had displayed ability on the duties allotted to them, 
but for whom no immediate openings were available in their own Depart- 
ments. 

The Board found that the exercise of their powers under the authority 
given them had a beneficial effect upon the satisfactory staffing, and 
therefore the efficiency of the Departments, and their comments on the 
matter in an early report are worthy of repetkion. They stated:— 

^Tn a number of cases during recent years officers have been trans- 
ferred from one Department to another with successful results. Each 
Department thus benefits by obtaining the services of the best officers 
available from the entire service for its particular needs, and to the 
capable and energetic officer a larger field for his talents is assured/^ 
{Report^ year ended Zlsi December, 1902.) 

(iii) Promotions Committees. 

The freedom of selection for promotion by merit which the Act con- 
templated is regarded by the Board as an essential concomitant of the 
most efficient and economical organisation of Departments. In recent 
years, by reason of an amendment of the Act, the recommendations of 
Heads of Departments for the promotion to positions carrying salaries 
of £750 per annum or under of officers other than those immediately 
senior have been subject to review by Promotions Committees which must 
be constituted in every case in which it is proposed that an officer will 
supersede any of his seniors in the Department. 

These Promotions Committees comprise the Head of the Department 
or his representative, and a representative of the association of officers 
concerned, the two representatives to agree in respect of the nomination 
of a third member, or failing agreement, such member to be named by 
Ihe Public Service Board. 

In practice, however, the operations of the Promotions Committees 
have resulted in considerable delay and circumlocution, while at the same 
time they make severe demands on the time of senior officers in the filling 
of vacant positions. 

In the great majority of cases the Promotions Committee, after some 
more or less lengthy deliberations and interviewing of individual officers, 
has agreed to support the departmental recommendation. In a limited 
number of eases there has been a division of opinion amongst members. 
In some instances, the representative of the employees has disagreed with 
the majority view; in others, the departmental representative has been 
in disagreement. In all cases the final decision rests with the Public 
Service Board, and in the cases where there has been a division of opinion 
the Board have on occasion adopted the majority, and, in others, the min- 
ority recommendation. 
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In view of tiie fact that occasionally there has been a divereity of 
opinion or the departmental recommendation has been over-ridden, it 
might be claimed that the Promotions Committee system has to that 
extent jnstified its existence. Snch assumption presupposes tiuit the Board, 
in "the absence of a revisory committee, would adopt blindly the depart- 
mental recommendation; this is not the ease. The B<nird exercise the 
closest supervision over departmental recommendations, and, whilst re(‘Og- 
nising that Heads of Departments do not lightly suggest the preference 
of officers not directly in line by reasons of seniority, thcy^ have to be 
satisfied that the recommendations are justified ; in their review of these 
matters, the Board bring to bear a comprehensive knowledge of the Service 
and its staffing. 

' It may he suggested in supix>rt of the Promotions Committees that the 
prospect of their review will make for greater carefulness in the selection 
of officers for promotion, and thus ensure that the most deserving wdli 
receive promotion. It is quite possible, however, that as the onus of fur- 
nishing definite evidence to support the preference of the t>articiilar officer 
over his seniors rests with the departmental representative, and such 
evidence is not always of a nature susceptible of precise demonstration, 
the Head of the Department may not in the original seU‘ction give the 
preference which he believes to be justified, or the Committee, on review, 
may come to a wrong conclusion. 

In nominating officers for promotion. Heads of Departmtmfs have regard 
not only to the attainments and previous experience of c*aeh ♦.>ffiTOr, but 
also his personal qualities and disabilities, matters that may not be proved 
by evidence before a Promotions Committee; no book of record giving 
the weaknesses, failings and errors of each officer is ke|)t in Department; 
and, in fact, the establishment of any such record would have a most 
depressing effect upon the morale of the Public Service, 

Keeently the Board received legal advice that tlie Promotions Oom- 
mittees must be constituted and must give consideration to the claims 
of those officers who would be superseded in any scheme of promotion, 
even though all such officers had intimated that they were not desirous 
of appointment to the vacant position. The inconvenience of this may 
be well imagined. The organisations of employees also recognise that 
inconvenience and other disabilities arise under the existing la^v, and 
have approached the Board with a view to agreement being reached as 
to the terms of an amendment of the law which should he submitted for 
the Government’s consideration. Discussions are continuing to this end. 
(New Sotiih Wales Puhlic Service Boards 1937, pp. 17-18.) 

(e) QUEENSLAND. 

(i) Promotions. 

The Acts prescribe that wherever practicable vacancies shall he filled 
by the transfer and/or promotion of officers already in the Public Service. 
Except in certain eases, vacancies in classified positions are advertised 
and applications invited from officers desiring appointment thereto. The 
Commissioner submits to the Departmental Minister for consideration by 
the Governor in Council the name of the officer he recommends for appoint- 
ment. Before submitting such recommendation the Departmental Heads 
are consulted and the views of supervising officers are obtained as to the 
relative merits of annlieants for nromotion. 
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Tlie Regulations also provide that promotion shall be made upon merife 
and that seniority shall operate only where there is equality of efficiency. 

In any worth-while Service, initiative and efficiency must be encouraged. 
If the opportunity for promotion is not open to the ambitious, initiative 
may be hilled and a ^^don’t care” attitude developed. 

In the Crown Service such encouragement can be given only by means 
of promotion, but in the past Appeal Boards have been zealous guardians 
of seniority. In too many cases seniority is not a measure of efficiency, 
and in selecting officers for promotion a senior applicant of average 
capacity and efficiency should not have preference over a more efficient 
officer who is his junior. Moreover, ‘^once efficient — always efficient,” is 
not a safe maxim, aiid in determining the claims of applicants for promo- 
tion an officer’s recent experience should be carefully considered with his 
past record and examination successes. In the filling of key positions, 
an officer’s capacity to succeed to higher posts in the future should be kept 
w^eil in mind. First-grade posts require first-rank men in the Public Ser- 
vice as well as in other spheres. 

(li) Cputntry Service. 

The truism that Brisbane is not Queensland has been used on different 
occasions for different purposes. In Public Service circles it should be 
appreciated that efficient staffing is as necessary in country offices as in 
city offices, and that sub-departments and country branches are essential 
units in departmental organisation. It should be remembered, too, in the 
making of appointments involving promotion or transfer to the more 
favoured centres, that in many cases the country officer has a greater 
variety of work than the city officer and that the wider experience is not 
without its advantages. 

Appointment to the Public Service does not mean that the officer has 
a right; to remain in Brisbane or in any other home centre. The Act 
expressly provides that an officer who has been transferred from one office 
to another in any part of the State with not less than his existing classi- 
fication and salary shall not refuse to accept such transfer. (Queensland 
Public Service Commission, 1940). 


(f) WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

(i) Pfomotioiis Appeal Board. 

A test case regarding the validity of this Board came before the Public 
Service Appeal Board early in the present year. The decision was that 
the Promotions Appeal Board constituted under the Regulations was ultra 
vires to the Public Service Act, but the Public Service Appeal Board was 
of the opinion that the Promotions Board was giving a very useful and 
necessary service, and saw no harm in its continuance as a Board of 
Advice. 

During the year the Board has adjudicated on 14 cases, covering 26 
appeals. Three appellants were successful and 28 unsuccessful. 
The appeal is against the recommendation of the permanent head. In 
every case the Commissioner’s vote was in favour of the officer appointed. 
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(ii) PiibBc Service Appeal Board. 

The appeals lodged agahist the classifications ui tlie t oiiiinis.'iioiitT made 
from 1st Jantiar^^, 1936, and 2Sth January, 1937, are only now being heard. 
The following were the Bnmber of appeals iudged in the various dassiiica- 
tions:— 



1st January, 

1936. 

25th January, 
1937, 


ilb 

132 



836 

221 

rrAHArfll - . 

9U 

68 


1,044 

421 


The 1st January, 1936, clasBiheation was the ordinary tive-yearly one 
provided for under the Act, due on 1st July, 1936, but issued earlier to 
cover the interregnum pending assent to the Industrial Arbifratii)ii Act 
Amendment Act, 1936, and the completion of an Agreement with the 
Civil Service Association for registration under the A<*t. Hiis x\groeuient 
was made to date from 2Sth January, 1037, and eonseqmuuial thereto a 
further classification had to be issued, as from that date. \b‘ry few of 
the appeals against the 1936 classification were pn»ceeded with ex<*ei)t in 
conjunction with appeals lodged against the 103>7 elassificati^m. 

Prior to 1st July, 1938, only 1 of the appeals had been heard. In the 
year just concluded 64 more were heard. Ther(‘ are now 2TO appeals still 
outstanding, the balance having been withdrawn. (Since Isi July, con- 
siderable progress has been made in hearing the clerical ap|>eals, and I am 
hopeful they will be soon completed.) 

(iii) Costly in Time and Money. 

The Board hearing these appeals consists of a Judge of the Supreme 
Court, a Government representative and a representative appointed by 
the Service. The cost of the Board to the State is heavy, but this is 
small compared with the loss in time given to appeals by appellants and 
their witnesses, the latter mostly highly-paid officers. To the actual cost 
can he added the delay and inconvenience in Departmental activities. 

Eesulting from successful appeals is the creation of many anomalies and 
the building up of an expensive Civil Service. The time is long overdue 
when a more expeditious, and less costly system of reviewing the Commis- 
sioner's classification is needed, and such a Board should as an essential 
embrace in its members only those with a practical knowledge of the Ser- 
vice. The points to be decided are not legal ones, but the practical appli- 
cation and assessment of the value of work required. 

The Classification and Efficiency Board system adopted in South Aus- 
tralia is quite a good one. The Board is composed of three members. 
The Commissioner is Chairman and the other two members are appointed 
by the Governor from the officers of the Public Service, one of whom is 
nominated by the Council of the Association. {Western Austr^lmn Public 
Service Commission, 1939). 
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CHAPTER XL 

OFFICE ORGANISATION AND METHODS. 

When reading the documents in this chapter, students may find that the 

following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised:— 

QUESTIONS. 

1. The distinction between office organisation and office methods. 

2. The respective responsibilities of Public S'ervice Boards, Permanent 
Heads and Heads of Branches for both organisation and methods. 

3. Ought the Public Service Board to ‘hun the service” or merely to 
ensure that it is properly run ? 

4. The principle of organisation according to function rather than accord- 
ing to the people served. 

5. The extent to which responsibility can be devolved. Is there a ten- 
dency for officers to avoid responsibility? 

6. The relative merits of an organisation based upon principles of 
(a) centralisation and (b) decentralisation. 

7. What is the defence of ^hed-tape”? Can circumlocution be avoided? 

8. The significance of a proper control of stores, furniture, equipment, 
and machines. 

9. The value of standardisation of furniture, equipment, and machines. 

10. The problem of training in efficient methods. The place of the Estab- 
lishments Branch. 

11. The value of the ^%uggestion-box.” The Consultative Committee. 

12. The case for the central typing bureau, the central paying office, the 
central despatch office, the central cleaning service, the central public 
works department. 


1. GENERAL PRINCIPLES. 

(i) Circumlocntioii. 

Perhaps no one has satirised the proverbial circumlocution of the English 
.Civil Service more trenchantly than Charles Dickens. Equally caustic 
was .the criticism of Baron Stockmar on the prolixity of the procedure 
of the Royal Household, from whose Memoirs I cull the following pas- 
sages., He says: — 

‘Tn the English palace the Lord Steward finds the fuel and lays the 
fire, but the Lord Chamberlain lights it. I was once sent by the Queen 
to Sir Frederick Watson, Master of the Household, to complain that the 
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drawing-rooM WES always cold. Sir Frederick replied, 'S. cm sec*, it is not 
my fault, for the Lord Steward only lays the fire; it is the Lord Cham- 
berlain who lights it.’ ” 

Again ‘If a pane of glass or the door of a cui>l>oarti i:i kitelien 
needs mending the process is as follows:— (1) A requisition niudt be pre- 
pared and signed by the Chief Cook; (2) this must l>e inmnUimigimd by 
the Clerk of the Kitchen; (3) it is then taken to the Master of rhe aoiise- 
.liold; (4) it must next be authorised by the .Lord CliainberlainL oiiicc; 
(5) being thus authorised it is laid before the Clerk of the Worlds under the 
office of Woods and Forests. So that it would take iiionrhd boforo fdje 
pane of glass or cupboard could be mended.” 

It cannot be denied that the abo-ve is, mufaik mvfandm, an iiiiexag- 
gerated description of what has been perpetuated in many tin* public 
offices of these States — a condition of things that brings tlio administra- 
tion of a Department into public ridicule and eontempl. There is, of 
course, a certain degree of unavoidable delay ineidentai to tin* formal pro- 
cedure that must necessarily be observed in every Government Department, 
or extensive commercial or banking institution, a delay, however, which 
is capable of considerable minimisation by the simplification of such pro- 
cedure; and as far as I am able, by regulation to simplif y prvedure, 
this will be attained. 

At the same time,, as the .Permanent Heads are cliargcd wiiii re.^pon- 
sihility of the general working and the conduct of the ImsincHh of their 
Departments, my jurisdiction is considerably limited. It ji*>ped. how- 
ever, .with a view to preventing any such discreniit falling upon the Com- 
monwealth Service, every officer will, endeavour to taki^ the initiative, 
wherever possible, of simplifying procedure and ei^nnomising labour in 
his particular branch. The questions that should confront every zealous 
public servant are— (1) What work is absolutely necessary to efficiently 
discharge the duties of my branch?- (2) What is the most economic and 
expeditious means of carrying out that work? OfficetvS should not be 
difficult about innovations that are an obvious improvement on existing 
methods. If a practice has outlived its usefulness, it should l>e speedily 
changed. Useful reforms should be effiected. Iconoclasm should be en- 
couraged. A new spirit should be breathed into the dry bones of worn- 
out systems. 

It is, of course, not to be understood that subordinate officials are being 
urged to take upon themselves the responsibility of effecting reforms of 
the kind indicated without first consulting their superiors in office; but 
from my personal knowledge of the Permanent Heads and Chief Officers 
of the Commonwealth Departments I feel sure that all practicable sug- 
gestions emanating from any offiicer, however subordinate his position, 
will receive the consideration they are entitled to. Economy and pro- 
gress should be the shibboleths of every official worthy of his hire. There 
should be the same personal interest displayed in discharging the duties of 
an office as if such office were one^ own private business. Officers should 
not wait, in all cases, for suggestions or instructions to emanate from 
their superiors ; they should be ever on the alert to suggest new- ideas, 
new procedure, economic methods, and useful reforms of any kind. 
Heads of branches, too, should be on the qui vive to pick up new ideas from 
other sources,, and so be in a position to recommend to their^ Permaiient 
Heads the adoption of new methods that may enable the Commonwealth 
Service to progress pari passu with those of the most advanced nations 
of the world. ... 
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It iiS' earnestly hoped that henceforth one concerted effort, may be made 
to present any waste of public stores and to effect, wherever possible, 
an economy of time and labour, from which there will follow, as a neces- 
sary consequence, no small saving in public expenditure. {Oommonwealih 
Public Service Commissiouj 1904, pp. 58-59.) 

(ii) of Taxation Branches. 

The Board found it desirable, towards the close of 1925, to communicate 
with the Department of the Treasury on the subject of the organisation 
of the Central Administration of the Taxation Branch. Acting under 
the provisions of section 17 of the Public Service Act, the Board invited 
attention to the arrangements under which the staff of this Branch was 
maintained in connection with the policy of requiring returns relating 
to income tax, land tax and estate duty covering more than one State to be 
lodged at the Central Office instead of in the State in which the taxpayer 
resides or where his head office is located. 

It was shown by the Board that, prior to the amalgamation of the 
Commonwealth and State taxation work under the provisions of the 
Incomd Tax Collection Act, the position in respect of returns covering 
more than one State was anomalous in that taxpayers were required to 
lodge these returns with the Central Office, thus necessitating a staff of 
assessors and other officers separate and independent from the staffs con- 
trolled in the several States by the Deputy Commissioners. Under exist- 
ing conditions, however, with the amalgamation in operation, the anomaly 
was, in the Board’s opinion, the more pronounced in that the intentions of 
Parliament in legislating for collection of Federal income taxation by the 
States, as a means of promoting economy of administration and greater 
convenience to taxpayers, were being set aside to the extent to which 
returns are required to be furnished to the Central Office. 

From the viewpoint of economical administration, the matter appeared 
to the Board to be one of some moment, it being estimated that, with the 
adoption of an improved niethod of organisation, a possible saving of at 
least £25,000 per annum in salaries of officers could be achieved, and 
greater efficiency be ensured in the collection of taxation. It was indi- 
cated that the Board had evidence showing that the present system failed 
to meet with public approval, and that it was regarded as an unsatisfac- 
tory method of dealing with taxpayers. 

The Secretary, Department of the Treasury, advised the Board that the 
questions involved had been under careful consideration of the Treasury, 
but that the Commissioner of Taxation was not in favour of the proposed 
changes for reasons which were indicated in a report prepared by him. 
It was added that, while the Treasury was still unable to deal with the 
matter finally, in view of the fact that questions of direct taxation levied 
by the Commonwealth were closely associated with the financial rela- 
tionships of the Commonwealth and the States, the Board would be fur- 
ther advised in the matter at a later date. 

The matter was recently re-opened by the Board, which, in a further 
conamunieation to the Treasury, stressed the importance of the proposed 
change in organisation, which would result in considerable savings to the 
Commonwealth combined with advantages to taxpayers. It was suggested 
that the personal convenience of taxpayers should be met as far as could 
be done consistently with efficient administration, and that under the 

O See also chap. III. 
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existing amalgamation of Commonwealtli and State collections of taxes, 
the benefits conferred by the Income Tax Colleetion Act wonld be 
materially extended by the decentralisation of Central Office relnras. 

(iii) Organisation of District Works Offices. 

Following npon investigations made by the Board as to the organisa- 
tion and functions of District Works Offices in New South Wales, repre- 
sentations were made to the Department of Works and Hallways. It 
was found that, covering a period of twelve months, the cost of salaries, 
travelling expenses, railway fares, car and conveyance outlay, and con- 
tingencies for the maintenance of headquarters and staffs in four country 
centres amounted to £6,356, while the aggregate expenditure for the same 
period for repairs and maintenance, additions and new works, and minor 
works was £45,826, thus giving a ratio of cost of supervision as against 
expenditure ranging from 10.2 per cent, to 23,4 per cent, in the several 
districts. It appeared to the Board that the cost of supervision was greater 
than the standard charges of outside architectural firms for preparation 
of plans and general supervision of work. 

It was considered by the Board tliat the organisatit>n in country districts 
was not oi>erating as economically or efficiently as was desirable, tliis being 
due principally to the fact that no works programme was prepared ensure 
regular and continuous maintenance, while excessive time was ^>c<.;upied in 
travelling to inspect more or less unimportant jobs and the cost of travelling 
was too heavy. It appeared, from a revie'w of the work acftually ]>erform€d, 
that for the most part it was minor in character, and that much of it 
did not justify the time and expense involved in the letting of tracts; 
and, further, that the contract prices were frequently excessive owing 
to the limited field of tenderers available to the Department. In addition, 
it was evident that the inspection of certain jobs by highly-paid officers 
was disproportionate to the value of the work. Much of the drafting work 
and preparation of specifications, which might legitimately be done in 
country centres where experienced men are available, was being sent to 
Sydney for execution, thus resulting in additional expenditure. 

It was suggested by the Board to the Department that the geographical 
conditions of New South Wales, combined with the absence of a network 
of railways, precluded the possibility of arranging for supervision of works 
by officers with headquarters at Sydney, and that the retention of country 
district offices with local supervision and control of works would result in 
greater efficiency and economy than the centralisation of control in the 
capital city. While this conclusion had been reached, it was considered, 
however, that revision of the existing methods was necessary to provide 
for proper treatment of the large asset represented by Commonwealtii public 
buildings. 

(iv) Regional Organisation. 

In order to eliminate the objectionable features of organisation and to 
place the matter upon a sound basis, it was proposed by the Board that 
a maintenance programme should be drawn up for each district, provision 
being made that each building should be overhauled at intervals of not 
more than five years. For this purpose it was suggested that the buildings 
in each district should be divided into five groups, each group being geo- 
graphically arranged so that a repairs and maintenance staff should be 
able to proceed from one building to another with a minimum of travelling. 
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For exaMple, all post offices on a line of railway would be grouped for 
renovation in the same year wherever i>ossible. By the adoption of systematic 
organisation it was considered that the work of estimating, not only for the 
year under notice, but for some years ahead would be simplified, with better 
allocation of funds. 

Further suggestions were made as to minor painting and repair jobs, as 
well as minor additions to buildings being carried out by Department by 
day labour, while any working drawings necessary in connection with such 
work could be prepared in the District Works Office. Conferences were 
suggested between District Works Inspectors and Postal Inspectors before 
the preparation of estimates of works expenditure for any year or period. 

The Department of Works and Eailways, upon receipt of these suggestions 
for improved organisation, referred the matter to a committee of officers 
consisting of the Director-General of Works and the Works Directors for 
NTew South Wales, Victoria and South Australia, for consideration as to 
whether the proposals of the Board could be advantageously adopted and, 
if so, whether the scheme should be brought into operation from the com- 
mencement of the following financial year. It was found, however, that 
certain difficulties supervened against the complete adoption of the proposals, 
and it was therefore suggested by the Committee that, in the first instance, 
a trial should be made with the scheme in a limited area. 

The main difficulty anticipated by officers was the lack of suitable work- 
men in country towns for the purpose of carrying out repairs by day labour. 
It was frequently found that tradesmen in country districts could usually 
obtain practically permanent employment with local contractors, and were 
therefore loth to accept casual employment from the Department. It 
appeared that the question of employing local labour to carry out Common- 
wealth works constituted the base of the Board’s proposals, and it was 
suggested that, if men had to be secured from distant localities, the expense 
might probably be greater with day labour than under the existing contract 
system. 

It was intimated by the Department that, in order that the scheme might 
be given a trial, arrangements were being made for a portion of one of 
the works districts in New South Wales being organised for day labour, 
and for the matter being reviewed after twelve months, when the cost and 
other factors could be taken into consideration. The Department would 
thus be better enabled to decide whether it would be advantageous to extend 
this method of executing works to other districts and possibliy to other 
States: 

Arrangements were accordingly made to introduce the proposed scheme 
in the district controlled by the District Works Inspector, Cootamundra. A 
maintenance programme was drawn up, provision being made for. the 
distribution of work in such a manner that each building would come under 
overhaul at intervals of not more than five years. Groups of buildings were 
arranged so that the repairs and maintenance staff would proceed from one 
building to another with a minimum of travel. Sufficient funds were made 
available for the work in respect of the first year’s quota. A foreman and 
two painters were employed, and a system was evolved for requisitioning 
and handling stores, payment therefor, and payment of wages. 

A . report has now been received from the Department of Works and 
Eailways that, after twelve months’ experience of the new system, the result 
as a whole was sufficient to justify continuing the scheme by day labour 


ill the Cootamuiidra district for a further period. It lias also been decided 
to extend -tlie system in other districts in Xew Boutli W ales, deaiin^ with 
one section in each district, but at the same time testing for a year th« 
principle of contract instead of direct employment of labour. It is intended 
so to arrange the programme of work as to permit contractors tender 
in each section for the whole year's work, thus establishing a reasonable 
chance of securing a succession of satisfactory tenders for country work. 
{Conimonwealth Public ScTvice BoaTd^ 1927 — pp, 14*’15,) 

(v) StandardisatioE of Fumitare. 

The diversified nature of the Board's activities is instanced by action 
taken at the request of the Commissioner of Taxation to investigateproposak 
for the purchase of a specially designed type of chair for female officers 
in lieu of those at present in use in departments. The investigation dig* 
closed that the adoption of a chair which had been specially designed for 
typists and machinists would not only result in a saving in cost, but also 
ill greater efiiciency through constructional features w^hich made for less 
fatigue to the operator in the performance of her duties. Agreement has 
been reached for the standardisation of this chair for use in Deparrments. 

(vi) Stamps for Official Posti^e. 

In the course of investigation into routine practices in deparunerUj^ for 
record of postage stamp expenditure which resulted in tlie obtaining of 
more uniform and satisfactory i>roeedure, the Board found a ctmsongng 
of opinion amongst those departmental officers intimately asscHuattxi with 
the work that the use of stamps free from any indication ()f thoir use for 
official purposes offered possibilities of improper practices. 

The Board has found a strong feeling in favour of a revision to sfaiiips 
distinctively marked as for official use, or for such other means as wotdd 
provide a deterrent against irregularities. 

After consideration of the matter from the asiiects presented, together 
with those represented in the labour involved in recording, IxKJkkeeping, 
requisitioning, audit, etc., and the expense entailed in the production of 
the large quantities of stamps used in Government Departments, the Board 
has suggested to the Department of the Treasury the introduction of a 
method of official posting under which the use of stamps would be discon- 
tinued, with appreciable savings in labour cost and without the present 
risk of peculation. The Board further suggested that, should this sugges- 
tion not be adopted, reversion to the use of stamps marked for depart- 

mental use would have distinct advantages. (Oommomvpalfh Pvhfi- 
Board, 1936 — pp, 19-20.) 

(vH) Traimng in Office Melliods. 

Officers in charge should try to give juniors a general training consist- 
ently with the efficient administration of the office. An officer who is 
confined to one class of clerical work, and to one section of that work, must 
in time become narrow and grooved and more and more unfitted to accept 
a position of responsibility carrying higher pay. The human automaton 
is an element of difficulty, and his suitable and profitable employment, with 
due regard to his family responsibilities, and the cost of living, is a problem 
of complexity. Better that he had never been officially created. Officers 
in charge should also remember that upon them devolves a very large 
share of the responsibility of the training of young officers to enable then? 
to fill higher positions efficiently as vacancies arise. 
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Generally, too, officers in charge of branches or rooms should not forget 
their responsibilities in the way of organising of the work of their branches 
or roomsj the securing of efficiency, the maintaining of discipline, the 
obtaining of punctuality, and the various cognate matters which go to 
the making of a well-ordered, well-administered, and efficient branch or 
room; and they should not forget the golden rule that example is better 
than precept. Periodic inspections of the work of each officer should be 
made. Petty tyrants are not desired; good administrators are essential 
in a big Service. 

(viE) DiscipEne. 

In many respects the discipline of the Service could be tightened with 
advantage. Discussions of the sins of omission or commission qf a Gov- 
ernment, of the merits or demerits of the Arbitration Court, of the short- 
comings of a Poyal Commission, of the general topics of the day, could, 
without detriment to the office work, be postponed until the Innch-hour 
or deferred until after half -past four. {Queensland Public Service Royal 
Commission — Story, 1919 pp. LI-LIIl) 

(ix) Vice of Centralisation. 

The further one goes the less can one understand the reason for the 
extreme centralisation in the engineering branches. Engineers, many of 
fine experience and with salaries up to £800 a year, move with difficulty 
without the sanction of Central Office. Eor instance, if an engineer 
wishes to issue an instruction to his linemen about some trivial matter, 
it has to be sent to Central Office for approval, and the fact of a matter 
being reported to Central Office by a State does not mean that it receives 
maturer judgment or consideration, as the probability is that it will be 
overhauled by a man junior in rank and experience to the person refer- 
ring it. An engineer cannot buy a small machine for the workshop 
without approval, and so with regard to such articles as testing instru- 
ments, etc. Details of small works have to be submitted, and the excuse 
made is that ^^once upon a time” a, State Engineer carried out work 
improperly, running into a couple of thousand pounds. It would pay 
the Department better if every State Engineer made a mistake of that" 
kind every year, rather than that the present cumbrous and expensive 
system should obtain, which destroys ail initiative, and reduces engineers 
to the position of overseers. An assistant engineer at £450 a year may 
have hundreds of men under him, or be responsible for a contract of 
£100,000, but he has only authority to spend £2. His superior (£600 a year) 
can assist him up to £10, and the State Engineer (£800 a year) can go up 
to £25, which is absurd. 

For this reason probably the correspondence pest seems worse in the 
engineering branches than in any other. One would think that when 
engineers went inspecting that they would discuss difficulties that arose 
or questions requiring solution on the spot, and have done with them, but 
it is quite usual subsequent to such a visit for an inquiry to follow from 
Central Office involving a great deal of work, and the result cannot he 
as satisfactory as that arising from Conference. {Reports mi the Business 
Management, Postmaster-GeneraVs Department. Anderson, 1914-15, p. 22.) 

(x) Standing Consulfative Committee. 

By reason of its varied and peculiar functions Home Affairs has been, 
and probably always will be, a target for criticism. Other Departments 
have levelled criticisms at yours— frank, bordering on the rude- — and they 
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seemed justified, but I feel bound to admit, after studying* the thing from 
the inside as well as the outside, that the blame is attributable, not ao 
much to the Department of Home Affairs as to the system under which it " 
has been and is working. Eesponsibility has not been clearly defined as to 
where the requisitioning Department ends and the const meting Depart- 
ment begins. The Home Affairs Department lias hud no hesitation in 
challenging the wisdom of other Departments in tlie style of building, etc., 
they wish carried out, and consequently the military authorities or the 
postal ' authorities, for instance, complain bitterly that they received 
ultimately something which they did not ask for and with whicdi they had 
much fault to find. This does not tend to economy or efficiency, and it 
should he got over. It appears to me that this could best be done by the 
appointment of a Standing Consultative Committee, comprised of the 
Secretaries of the various Departments requiring work done, who would 
supply the Home Affairs Department with full and authoritative informa- 
tion as to what they require, would discuss sketches and plans wuth Home 
Affairs architects and engineers and ultimately approve them l^efore the 
work is started. In short, the Home Affairs Department should act as an 
architect or engineer does towards his clients. Ho* architect or engineer 
would dream of going on with large expensive works without the full 
concurrence and approval of the persons employing him. Nor should the 
Home Affairs Department do so either, but I have seen enough to convince 
me that it has been well nigh impossible in some cases to obtain approval 
of other Departments for work done on their beluilf, some of the 
requisitioning Departments seeming to dodge deliberately the responsibility 
of approving the plans. All this should be altered and a proper system 
arrived at whereby preliminaries be considered and agreed to before works 
are started in future. It is a serious matter that works varying in charac- 
ter costing from £i30{) to £80,000 should have been and continue to be 
carried out in such a way as to cause worry and anxiety to the constructing 
Department and dissatisfaction to the Department that has to use them, 
and the adoption of proper means to prevent continuance of this unsatis- 
, factory state of affairs calls for serious attention. 

* * % . # 

(xi) Tortuous Methods. 

Familiarity does not seem to lessen the shock one gets at the exceedingly 
long journey a very small matter has to take before it can be remedied. 
For instance, the Federal Territory is within the State of New South 
Wales, but the school teachers are very properly under the direction of the 
State Education Department. If some small repair had to be effected one 
would think that the school teacher would write to the nearest person who 
had to do with it, but this is not the case. The school teacher writes 
through the local inspector to the Department in Sydney, and the Minister 
addresses the Premier of New South Wales, who gravely communicates 
to the Eight Honorable the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth infor- 
mation that the woodwork of a closet at a provisional school in the Federal 
Territory is in a state of decay owing to the ravages of white ants, and 
that the cesspit requires emptying, and begging him to bring the matter 
under the notice of his colleague, the Minister for Home Affairs, with a view 
to the Administrator of the Federal Territory being instructed to have the 
closet attended to, and concludes by having the ^‘honour to be his obedient 
servant.” The Prime Minister does as desired, and ultimately the work 
Is put in hand. Presumably notification of its having been completed is 
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sent back by tbe same tortuous course. Surely one would tbink that tke 
teacher might be put in direct touch with the Administrator of the Federal 
Territory, for the delay is necessarily long to obtain redress by the present 
method, and in one part of the complaint, at least, the need for remedy 
seemed pressing. 

* * * * 

(xii) One Commonwealth V/oAs Department 

The more one looks into it, the more one becomes convinced that the 
only way the Commonwealth can efficiently and economically construct 
its works is through one constructing authority. 

Now, the tendency is for the Naval — and in lesser degree. Military and 
Postal— Departments to create and expand their own Works Branches, 
which means acquiring their own engineers, architects, draftsmen, with 
their staffs, books, instruments, stationery, stores, and necessary costly 
plans, meaning duplication and the friction which inevitably comes from 
overlapping. But, worst of all — ^now when errors, some of them of costly 
character, are exposed — ^no one seems responsible. 

The original agreement with the Navy was that Home Affairs Depart- 
ment would do all work above high-water mark, but the Navy started 
nff to make drawings to all buildings required, and when these reached 
Home Affairs they were declared to be of faulty design, involving unneces- 
sary expense, had they been adopted. At Western Port the Navy started 
nominally to carry out marine works, hut a friendly inspection of their 
operations by the Director-General of Works disclosed that they were 
removing the only elevation that would be suitable for quarters. For- 
tunately it was discovered in time, and on his dropi>ing a hint about it 
the excavating was abandoned. Then the Navy began making roads 
which did not conform to the Home Affairs’ lay-out of the quarters, and,, 
on the Director-General of Works drawing the First Naval Member’s 
attention to it, the latter is said to have admitted that the Home Affairs’ 
scheme was the better. 

The aim of the Navy is to establish a self-contained Department similar 
to that of the British Admiralty in accordance with Admiral Henderson’s 
scheme. But the functions of our Navy are entirely different from those 
of the Boyal Navy. Here the scope of naval works is confined to the 
Commonwealth, whereas the Admiralty has to execute works at bases 
far distant from the United Kingdom in places situated all over the 
globe, and have we not discovered sometimes at heavy cost that English 
methods do not always meet Australian conditions and necessities any 
more than ours would suit theirs? 

At the Jervis Bay Naval Base the Director-General of Works and the 
College Commandant agreed upon certain sketch plans for the buildings. 
Subsequently, while preparing a preliminary layout on the ground, the 
Director-General of Works received a telegram to say that the Naval 
Board proposed to alter it — ^this after the plans had been prepared as the 
result of exhaustive discussion and with full cognisance of the Navy 
authorities. Hastening to Melbourne the Director-General of Works 
found the Navy had no properly drawn up plan of their scheme — simply 
p model showing the location of the various buildings-— a model which, 
if adonted. would have meant the costly razing of the considerable part 
of a hill of solid rock which evidently the gentleman discussing it in 
Melbourne did not know existed, and which under the Home Affairs^ 
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scliBBie' was to be used as the site for officers' quarters and hospital. 
Eventually, , after hearing pros ■ and cons the then .Defence Minister 
decided that Home Affairs^ scheme was to be proceeded with. {liepori 
on the Business Management of the Department of Maine Affair.^, Ander- 
son, 1914-15, pp. 6, 13, 21-22.) 

2. OFFICE METHODS AND APPLIANCES. 

(i) Provisioii of Equipment 

The factor which I find operates most against the use of better office 
appliances is the want ■ of com'petent and disinterested advice as to the 
most suitable appliances. 

In addition, a wrong perspective regarding price and advaiitage is 
also an important factor operating against the acquisition of better 
appliances. 

To enable Departments to obtain competent and disinterested advice, 
I am of opinion that no purchases of office equipment and machinery 
should be made without the efficiency expert on the staff of the Public 
Service Commissioner having first been consulted. I do not wish to add 
to the unnecessarily lengthy routine which reqiiestB for such items now 
have to travel before being finalised, but if my recommendation in this 
direction be adopted, some of the other authorities to whom a request 
for office equipment is now referred might well be (eliminated. And 
amendment of the Public Works Act relating to requests for office fur- 
niture being submitted to the Board of Land and Works would he 
needed together with a corresponding amendment of the* regulations. 

(ii; Ordering Office Furniture. 

On the creation of any new office in the Public Service, the Public 
Service Commissioner should be the authority to state what furniture 
and equipment is necessary for the occupant of that office, and similarly 
on the abolition of an office the same official should give directions regard- 
ing the further use to which such equipment should be put. I consider 
that in this way the use of unnecessary and inefficient equixunent in 
Departments will be avoided. It seems logical to me that if the Public 
Service Commissioner recommends the Governor-in-Council to create 
an office, he would at the time of making his recommendation also have 
considered the question of the tools required. The Public Service Com- 
missioner should, therefore, have the authority to determine these. Office 
furniture acquired under the Public Works vote has to be approved of 
by the Board of Land and Works, but the Board has no means of 
knowing whether the article is actually needed or not, and whether the 
article asked for is suitable or otherwise. It accordingly passes the 
item so long as money is available. If purchased from a Departmental 
vote there is no independent authority to say whether the equipment is 
needed or if it is of the most suitable kind. I believe the present inade- 
quately controlled system to he wasteful. 

(iii) ^‘Red Tape” 

I am not unmindful of the fact that much of which is commonly 
described as "red tape” is often due to the constitutional requirements 
of the State, and that people very freqnently would, for the sake of 
getting things done quickly, brush aside safeguards which experience ha® 
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foTuiid to be necessary. I am not prepared to support all tlie changes in 
this direction which even Heads of Departments have suggested to me as 
a desirable measure of economy. At the same time, experience must have 
shown that some of the “red tape’^ methods in operation (very frequently 
imposed by Statute) are not really safeguards, and, further, that the 
continuation of such methods causes an unnecessary and expensive 
routine. 

The most potent cause of this unnecessary work arises from the number 
of matters which are submitted for the approval of the Governor-in- 
Gouncil, and which cannot really be said to be of public importance. The 
routine work in the Departments in connection with the preparation of 
these draft Orders-in-Council occupies much time, causing delay in 
hnalising matters, while frequently further valuable time and printing is 
incurred in publishing the information in the Government Gazette. 

(iv) Orders-in-CoimciL 

The appointment and gazettal of Mr. A as a member of the School 
Committee at Croajingalong, while possibly of interest to himself and the 
few people residing in his neighbourhood, can be of no interest outside 
that limited circle, yet the whole machinery of State must be moved 
before he can act as a committeeman. If a labourer worked a few 
hours^ overtime, the same routine would have to be gone through before 
the few extra shillings per month he had earned could legally be paid 
to him. 

(v) The Round-Game with Requisitions. 

In his widely read book The First Hundred Thousand^ Ian Hay gives 
a very humorous description of the “Round Game Department,’’ but I 
am sure that had he the opportunity of observing some of the circumlo- 
cution which exists in the Victorian Public Service, he would feel that 
the Department described by him had still something to learn before it 

could score full points. G) 

The following is an actual example of the procedure followed in connec- 
tion with a requisition for some office equipment :• — 

Requiring a filing cabinet, an officer of the Department of Agriculture 
(1) approaches the head of his branch, and convincing him that same is 
necessary, (2) gets that officer to sign a requisition (Form 5). This officer 
then (3) obtains the approval of the Head of the Department, who in turn 
(4) obtains the approval of the Minister. The requisition is then (5) 
forwarded to the Public Works Department, where it is registered, and 
then (6) passed to the Chief Architect, who marks it to (7), the officer 
in charge of the appropriate sub-section of his branch to supply an estimate 
of the cost. The Architectural Officer (8), after making up an estimate 
of the cost, then returns the form to (9) the Chief Architect, who recom- 
mends same, and (10) forwards to the Secretary. In accordance with a 
Treasury instruction, the Secretary forwards the requisition to (11) the 
Secretary to the Treasury for (12) the approval of the Treasurer. When 
this is obtained, (13) the Secretary to the Treasury returns the requisition 
to (14) the Public Works Department. It is then (15) scheduled along 
with other similar matters, and (16) placed before a meeting of the Board 
of Land and Works, where it is (17) approved by the Board, the Minister, 


(3) See also cliap. HI. 
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and Secretary for Public Works Department, \ylu> an* re5i>ectiveiy Vice- 
President. and member, initialling each requisitioii, which is then (Iti) 
given an approval number and passed- to (19) tIh: Architectural Officer 
in charge of the required work. 

It, might be thought that after being approved hy tlu’cc Ministers and 
three Heads of Departments sufficient authority wouhl exist for tin* ixildiun 
being acquired, but not being a contract line, the following additional a(*tif.;n 
is necessary: — (20) An inspector is mstrueted to obtain (piotati^iN from 
at least three firms. When this is done (21) a new rt‘(iuisiTion atraoliud 
to the earlier one, giving particulars of the '‘quott*s" olnaiiuai and smu to 
(22) the Chief Clerk to sign and forward to (2d) tlu* Id/iidt*!' Board for 
approval. This body, consisting of the Heads of several large Depart- 
ments, after signifying its approval as to which was tlie ini>st. suitable 
quotation to accept, would then return the requisition to (2d) the Public 
Works Department, which would then be atithorised to (24) make out an 
order for the purchase of the item. 

(vi) Routine no Safeguard agakst Waste. 

This multiplicity of approvals is supposed to be a safeguard against 
unnecessary expenditure, instead of doing this it has, I firmly believe, the 
reverse effect. Instead of the responsibility for declining in in<*ur the 
expenditure being placed upon the Head of the n*quisit iouiug Departuuun 
or its Minister, it is very easy for either td thc?s(‘ to Icuvt* tiic rt‘spon>*dulity 
to the next authority, as there is always a certain annnini of odium aititclu*<i 
to a refusal to incur expenditure. The next person into wh(*sc hands tin* 
requisition falls, in the case mentioned, viz., the (’hiof Ar<‘hitc<‘t, <ai!{ only 
naturally assume that the Department which 1ms forwanlcd the retpiisition 
needs the item requisitioned for, and accordingly he would lakv no steps 
to query the expenditure, and would therefore recoinincml. 'Fhc Head of 
the Public Works Department, being a busy man, could not be* e.xi)octt‘d to 
make inquiry into the necessity for the service whi<di was m»t for his owji 
Department, and would leave to the Treasury tlie resimnsibility for declin- 
ing to permit of the expenditure being incurred. The I'reasury would be 
in no better a position to say wdietber the item was really needed or not. 
and it would not be unreasonable for the Treasurer, like others through 
whose hands the requisition had passed, to assume that the article would 
not be requisitioned and recommended unless it were needed, and on this 
assumption he would thereupon approve of the purchase being made. When 
the Treasurer had given his approval, the Board of Land and Works would 
hardly be likely to inquire into the necessity for the service, only reganlina 
itself as having to give approval because the Act required it to do so. 

This method, I feel sure, encourages officers to submit requisitions in 
the hope that if approved it was ^%ell and good,’’ the item being desirable, 
but if they did not get it '^no harm was done” as the item was not really 
essential. I think that this illustration clearly shows how xirgent is the 
need for the application of that fourth principle of organisation which I 
have so strongly stressed. (Yiciortan Public Service Royal O ommhi^iort : 
Ross, 1927— pp. 29, 32-33; 37-38.) 

(vii) Keeping Track nf Plant and Equipment. 

It is noteworthy that plant in Government Departments, other than 
the business and industrial undertakings, is returned at a value of 
£1,083,727 as at 1st March last. One could not but be struck by the 
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fact tiiat, while elaborate safeguards are provided in the Public Service 
Board’s regulations as to the purchase and issue of stores or other material 
or requisites for the Public Service, once the items are issued all oversight 
and responsibility on the part of the Board seems to vanish, and it is 
apparently no one’s duty to fully supervise the safe keeping of such stores 
that are in use. 

Eegulation 236 definitely lays down that: — 

^The (Stores Supply) "Committee shall be the sole authority to 
approve of the supply of stores, stationery, and other requisites for 
the Public Service, the cost of which is properly chargeable to the vote 
placed at its disposal,” 

It is also provided (Eegulation 23Y) that: — 

^^The Committee shall be the sole authority to approve of the supply 
of furniture and articles of a like nature, irrespective of the vote to 
which the cost is chargeable.” 

Supervision is directed in sections 84 and 86 of Treasury Kegulations, 
issued under section 70 of the Audit Act of 1902, wherein it is provided 
that every officer in charge of stores shall record all issues and prepare a 
stock list, to be forwarded to the Auditor-General, accounting for any 
surplus or deficiency,* while officers in charge of a Government work, farm, 
or other institution are required to keep an accurate record of Government 
property under their control, and furnish an annual return classifying the 
condition of material as articles which are new, articles which have been 
in use and which can be used, and articles which are worn out, together with 
suggestions as to the best method of disposal of any article no longer 
required. 

It is directed by the regulation that this list shall be at once examined 
at the head office and reconciled with the preceding inventory, taking into 
account all transactions in the intervening period. Mere lists without 
some reconciliation with previous lists and transactions would not be of 
. much use. I have found, however, that in certain instances no such system- 
atic reconciliation of the lists takes place, and that there is much looseness 
of control of the assets of certain of the Government Departments. This, 
however, does not apply to all. 

So far, however, as the Public Service Board is concerned — which is 
specifically charged with supervision of the Service, having regard to 
economical working — nothing appears to be done, nor to have been directed 
to be done, in respect to “watchful care of plant and stores in use in the 
several departments. Nor has anything been done to ascertain whether 
material or plant issued is still in use or whether such could be transferred 
to some other department able to make effective use of the same. 

In fact, as far as the Public Service Board is concerned, it has no official 
knowledge of the existence or otherwise of plant valued at over a million 
pounds sterling, exclusive of plant in the business and industrial under- 
takings. 

Even as regards the furniture supplied to the various Government Depart- 
ments, the Board has taken no effective measures to ensure its safe keeping 
other than the formulation of a regulation which, for all the use it is 
as at present observed, might just as well be cancelled. This regulation 
provides that a list of the furniture in each room of a Government Depart- 
ment shall be exhibited in such room. During my inquiries I frequently 
looked for this list, only to notice that in many cases it was absent. 
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Apparently it is no one’s dnty to check the list with the furniture in riu* 
Toom, and as additions to the furniture were often not entered up, in 
cases there was obvious disagreement between the official list and the furrd- 
ture actually in use. The provision for safeguarding (Juverninent prop.^rry 
by the exhibition of a mere list in the room without check of any kind 
is of little or no value. 


(viii) Conflicting Anthorities- 

The Stores Supply Committee has no control over nuiterial or plant 
once issued. Mr. Berckelman instanced a case where twelve liarvesters 
had recently been supplied to the Department of Agriculture. He could 
not say where they were at present, because once issued he had no further 

record. 

It is obvious even from the foregoing* that the Board has taken no 
.measure to ensure the safekeeping of plant and, material. 

As far as the Works Department is concerned, all plant not in Uoe— 
such as plant that has been used in construction of any work — is stored 
in the departmental depot at Leichhardt Bay. The departmental regu- 
lations provide that all plant upon completion of a job mnst returned 
to store. 

But while the Works Department has its own system of ret-ord in 
to plant, there was no system under which otlua* do]>art nionts, as. for 
instance, ^Railways or Agriculture, were made awar(‘ that plant which 
could he utilised by these departments was lying idle, an<l in tlii.s regard 
one or two instances were cited wffiich seemed to show lack of (voordina- 
tion between departments — co-ordination w hi cl i would he easily possible 
of accomplisbment under central control. 

A closer supervision of departmental records of asstUs and stores in 
use, as to both metbod of keeping and test of correctness, appears to be 
most necessary, more particularly in regard to such plant and stiires as 
may be said to have a ^"^period of life,” so that a dieck may be made from 
time to time upon tbe wear of plant and the consumption of stores ; and 
also that information as to items not in use may be availalile in the event 
of other departments requiring such. 

I recommend:— 

An extension of the inspectorial duties of the officers of the Public 
Service Board to deal with this matter. At the same time the work 
should be carried out in such a manner as to obviate the neceiisity 
for the repeated drawing up of interminable lists of small details, 
and with due ^regard to the full requirements of the departments as 
advised by officers responsible for carrying out of the departmental 
work. 

Bnrther, that an immediate survey be made of all stores, furniture, 
plant and material in each department, and that thereafter such 
effective measures be taken as will ensure the Government against 
misappropriation, careless supervision, or unnecessary purchase of 
new material. 

(Nem South Wales, Public Service Royal Commission — Allard, 1918 — 
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(ix) Use of Machiaes k Office Work. 

The 3 >ossibility of arranging for work which is of sufficient volume 
and of a nature suitable for execution on one or other kind of machine 
available, is kept in view by the Hoard in the organisation of the Depart- 
ments. Book-keeping and calculating machines, cash registers, address- 
ing and envelope-opening machines, etc., are to be found where they 
can be used to advantage. Machines adapted to the recording, and 
sorting of statistical information are used in the Bureau of Statistics. 
Duplicating apparatus is also installed at the Government Printing Office. 

Where such installations are expensive in character it is found advisable 
to centralise them and bring work to the machines from various Depart- 
ments and discourage the establishment of separate plants of machines 
on the score of local convenience. For example, the Power machines 
at the Bureau of Statistics are used for tabulations for other offices, such 
as Family Endowment Department and Labour and Industry Department. 
Book-keeping machines in certain centres are used in preparing the pay 
sheets and salary records of several Departments. The duplicating 
machines of the Government Printing Office are available to prepare 
circulars and other multiscript work of all Departments requiring work 
of this kind. 

The installation of labour-saving machines usually involves a large 
initial expenditure and a radical change of operations. It is, therefore, 
necessary to ensure not only that the first cost will be more than offset 
by savings in salary expenditure, but that the public service to be rendered 
will be adequately maintained. Careful inquiry must also be made to 
see whether, if a change is made, it will be possible by any re-arrange- 
ment to avoid the heavy first cost of a machine equipment. 

In a recent instance where such a proposal came under investigaiJtun, 
while machines provided a reasonable prospect of more economical opera- 
tion, closer inquiry by the Board^s Inspector showed that an amalgamation 
of the staff of the branch with an adjoining branch provided under 
improved methods a better and cheaper organisation, avoiding the cost 
of purchasing machines and incidentally saving the cost of a projected 
extension of office accommodation. {New South Wales Fuhlic Service 
Board, 1935, p. Y.) 

Centralisation of typing work in Departments: The organisation of 
the Department of Lands provides for the shorthand and typing work of 
the Department to be performed from a central branch. This organisa- 
tion, which has obtained for a number of years, allows of better super- 
vision, expedition of work, and economical staffing arrangements. 

Having in view the experience of the Department of Lands in this 
regard, the Board have arranged for the establishment of central typing 
branches in other Departments (Public Instruction, Agriculture, Labour 
and Indiistry, etc.). Extensions of the scheme to other Departments 
of the Service are under consideration where the accommodation permits. 
{New South Wales Pullic Service Board, 1935, p. 10.) 

(x) Staff Suggestions. 

For many years the Public Service Eegulations have contained a 
standing request to Departments to encourage officers of all grades 
and divisions to submit suggestions for increasing the efficiency of the 
Service, or for diminishing work or expenditure. 


(«) See also c:liap. VIII. 
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\ TJiat comparatively few suggestions have been made to the Board 

; may be due, not so much to the lack of interest on the part of the 

officers, as to want of knowledge of the existence of the present Begula- 
tion (33a). It may be, however, that the present method of submitting 
suggestions has objectionable features. 

Until November, 1924, Regulation No. 33 required suggestions to be 
forwarded to the Board by the Permanent Head of the Department in 
which the officer proffering the suggestion was employed, and no promise 
of reward was specifically mentioned. 

By an amendment made at the time, the Board invited officers sub- 
mitting suggestions to their Permanent Heads to send a copy direct 
to the Board, so that they might obtain from committees to be consti- 
tuted especially for the purpose of reporting upon suggestions an estimate 
of their merits and utility. 

This invitaJtion to officers has been in existence for nearly three 
years, but the number of suggestions received has still been so small as 
to lead the Board to consider the reason for the lack of response by officers 
to forward proposals of the kind. 

The subject has been discussed by the Board with the Public Service 
Association on various occasions, and inquiries have been made as to 
the steps which are taken in other Services to enlist the co-operation 
of employees with executive authorities in securing the best possible 
methods and appliances for efficient and economic working. 

The Board have now decided to amend Regulation 33a so that officers 
who are prepared to submit suggestions may do so under confidential 
cover direct to the Secretary, Public Service Board. Officers who so 
desire xvi]] have their suggestions treated confidentially. 

Suggestions which are approved or adopted will be suitably recognised 
either by commendation and notation on the record of the officer making 
the suggestion, or, where the circumstances warrant it, by the payment 
of a gratuity or bonus. 

In any big service there is always room for improvement — good methods 
should give way to better; a healthy organisation should be capable of 
adjustment to new conditions, and modem inventions should be availed 
of where suitable. 

The Board are anxious that the widest publicity be given to the amended 
Regulation, and hope that the conditions under which suggestions may 
now be made will stimulate officers to offer fruitful suggestions for the 
improvement of the Public Service. (New South WaUs Puhlie Sermce 
Board Circular/ 1927-) 

3. LAND BOARD OFFICES IN NEW SOUTfi WALES. 

(i) DsipKcation of Work. 

It did not take much investigation to learn that practically eveiy Bocal 
Land Board record, is duplicated in the head office; while the practice 
of ^'submission” writing by successive offices reviewing Land Board 
recommendations and decisions has developed to such an extent as to 
more than once raise in one’s memory the nursery rhyine of '^The House 
That Jack Built.” This ^'submission” writing creates a material part of 
the work performed in the head office. 
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Another important feature of land administration, making for dupli- 
cation of work is the distinction drawn between clerical and professional 
members of the staff, eTen though the work performed was in many eases 
very similar. 

A further cause of almost countless minutes and references is the rooted 
aversion, even on the part of senior officers, to shouldering responsibility. 
This was exemplified repeatedly by papers being referred back for some 
simple information that could have been ascertained by telephone in a 
few seconds, but which under the system required to be noted on the 
paper by the officer concerned. 

(ii) Avoiding Responsibility. 

This avoidance of responsibility is undoubtedly, in my opinion, due to 
the apparent want of confidence — if not of actual want of trust — in subor- 
dinate officers, admittedly expert in their own lines. I was astonished to 
find that the Under-Secretary insists upon seeing every paper that comes 
from the Ministerial table. Certain of the senior officers have the right, 
apparently accorded by the Under-Secretary, of submitting routine mat- 
ters direct to the Minister, but no matter how trivial or formal such 
matter may be, the Under-Secretary insists that the paper shall be subse- 
quently placed before him, and. each individual paper is marked by him 
^^Seen.” IiTo business firm would tolerate for a moment the general manager 
of the concern spending — or rather wasting — ^liis presumably valuable time 
upon the mass of trivia] departmental routine matters through which the 
Under-Secretary — I am convinced under an earnest sense of duty^ — toils 
daily. 

The Under-Secretary informed the Commission that in a period of 
twenty-five working days recently he had dealt with 2,149 different papers. 
Of these he had ^^approved” on behalf of the Minister of 1,024 matters, he 
had ^^approved^^ as Under- Secretary of 291" matters, and he had dealt 
with 3-13 submissions and 515 miscellaneous papers. {New South Wales 
Public Service Royal Commission^ Lands Department, Allard^ 1918, p. 
XXL) 

(iii) Suggested Abolition of Country Land Board Offices. 

A contemplation of all the features in connection with local land 
board and district survey offices noted during my country visit led me 
to give close consideration to the question whether any indispensable 
advantage is attached to the present system of administration. I formed 
the opinion that the present system serves no outstandingly good purpose, 
and is unnecessarily costly. When the suggestion was put to various 
officers it may be said to have been regarded as somewhat revolutionary 
in character; but nevertheless it soon became apparent that the best 
opinion was decidedly in its favour. 

Mr. Hare, the Under- Secretary, admitted that much duplication of 
work could be saved by either wholly centralising or wholly decentralising, 
and stated :-— 

I am satisfied that Parliament would not sanction the handing over 
of full powers to land boards, so the remedy would be found in 
centralising. Under such a scheme the necessity for local land board 
offices would disappear. Chairmen would exercise purely judicial 
functions, the district, surveyor would still have his headquarters as 
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at present, and would have more time fox field work. He would have 
a set of maps, and perhaps one draftsman. The rest of the work 
would be done by head office. 

Mr. Hare further stated: — 

, It would be quite possible to retain most of the benefit of the land 
board system without having a large staff at each land board centre. 
All the preliminary work is done at the land board centre, and the 
papers are then sent to each place of sitting, or taken there by the 
chairman. There would be no insuperable difficulty in abolishing 
land board offices and having all the preliminary work done in Sydney, 
the land board to bit at the same places as at present, but each chair- 
man would have his headquarters in Sydney. So far as the settlers 
are concerned, the chief benefit of the present system is the fact 
that matters within the jurisdiction of the boards are dealt with in 
open court locally, and this benefit would be retained. 

There is a certain amount of personal inquiry at the land board 
offices. This facility would be lessened if the land board offices were 
abolished, but would not be wholly lost, as a Crown land agent would 
be retained in each land district ... An alteration on those lines 
would make very little difference so far as the settlers are concerned, 
and would be much more economical than the present arrangement, 
but would be very strenuously opposed by private land agents, solici- 
tors, storekeepers, &c., in the towns where the land board offices are 
located. 

Mr. Bronsdon, Oliief Inspector, referred during his evidence to a 
suggestion made in one of Inspector Daly’s reports, that the present system, 
which requires a large staff at the Head Office, and an equally large staff 
spread over the Land Board Offices, is a very expensive one. Inspector 
Daly expressed the opinion that if most of the office work could be done 
in Sydney a very considerable saving would be effected. 

Mr. Bronsdon stated that so far as the settlers themselves are concerned 
their interests would not be prejudiced to any extent if the Land Board 
Offices were abolished, provided the land boards continued to set whatever 
the volume of work justified. 

^^Such a course would, however,” said Mr. Bronsdon, ‘^raise a storm 
of opposition from storekeepers, solicitors, private land agents, etc., 
located in land board office towns as their business would be affected. 
The abolition of land board offices would also probably be looked upon 
as a retrogression from the spirit of decentralisation which pervaded the 
Crown Lands Act of 1884, and has been maintained in subsequent 
Acts. The trouble is, however, that the present system is neither one 
of centralisation or decentralisation, but is a combination of both, and 
this tends to increase the cost.” 

Mr. Bronsdon agreed that the land boards should not be run on an 
expensive plan to benefit stGrekeepers and solicitors in a few towns; but 
he instanced the fact that a few years ago part of the Moree district was 
attached to Armidale and another part to Tamworth, making Moree Land 
Board almost extinct. 

^Hut,” said Mr. Bronsdon, ^^there was so much political pressure 
that the Minister decided to go back to the old arrangement.” 
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Tlie Surveyor-General stated: ^^The centralisation of all work that is 
possible in Sydney is desirable from an economic point of view, and the 
fact of a large proportion of this work being carried out at head office 
would not prejudice in any way the, interests of settlers and other parties 
locally concerned, providing the headquarters of the field staff in a modified 
form were maintained at proper centres.” 

(iv) The Case Agamst. 

Mr. Broughton, however, contended that the headquarters of the district 
surveyors should remain in the country as at present, for he claimed that 
good supervision and satisfactory administration could only be obtained 
by the district surveyor being in close touch with local conditions, and 
spending as much time in the field as possible and closely overlooking his 
staff. 

He claimed further that the district surveyor should be on the spot to 
answer and attend to urgent inquiries from the public and from head office, 
as well as to immediate requirements of his field staff. He argued that it 
would be an unsatisfactory condition for the headquarters of district 
surveyors to be at Sydney, for they would be too remote from their centres,, 
and the loss of time in travelling to and fro and preparing for their 
Journeys would be very considerable and prejudice their proper attention to. 
field duties. 

On the other hand, the Surveyor-General admitted that centralisation 
could be carried out in some degree by removing such of the work from the 
country as can be loerformed in Sydney; and he instanced in this regardl 
the preparation of plans for staff surveyors; preparation of standard! 
tracings and all large tracings ; checking and charting licensed surveyors’’ 
plans; passing licensed surveyors’ accounts; noting and colouring of land 
agents’ maps; heliographing, etc., etc. 

Mr. Broughton stated that the district surveyor had to prepare reports 
on withdrawals, disposals, exchanges, resumptions, reservations, miscel- 
laneous leases, auction sales, roads, value of improvements, capital and rent 
values, report of settlement applications to Board, cheek surveys, etc., etc,, 
and he considered that to carry out this work effectively the district 
surveyor would require at least three draftsmen and a clerk. 

NTo reason, however, was advanced as to why these reports could not be 
equally as well prepared by the district surveyor, if located at the head 
office, as is possible in existing circumstances. 

(v) The Arguments Considered. 

As already stated, evidence was placed before the Commission showing 
that some years ago, when it was proposed to reduce the status of, or 
abolish, the Land Board Office at Moree, political pressure was applied, 
with the result that the Land Board Office was retained. A further 
instance was alleged where, owing to political “pull,” an additional land 
board district was created by the quite unnecessary subdivision of two 
existing districts into three. 

Quite recently, when a reduction in the number of country police 
magistrates was proposed, strenuous opposition arose in the places from 
which the police magistrate was to be withdrawn ; and I have no doubt that 
similar influences will operate against any proposal to abolish local land 
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board offices. The ‘^vested rights'’ of twelve towns to a local land board 
office, however, should not stand in the way of greater efficiency, and very 
large economies in the administration of a Government department. 

I see no advantage to the man on the land, except to some slight extent 
to those in immediate touch with the particular township in which are the 
headquarters of the local land board, provided an efficient system of Crown 
land agencies is maintained. 

To the selector who resides in a ^Tand district” other than that in 
which the headquarters of a local land board office are situated, the local 
land board office is of no benefit. It is little advantage to a selector, say, 
in the land district of Coonamble, Nyngan, or Warren — all within the land 
board district of Dubbo — that there is a land board office at Dubbo. 

Inquiries for the most part are .made by post, and could just as easily 
and promptly be dealt with if directed to Sydney; even supposing the 
local Crown land agent were unable to meet the demands made upon him. 
It should be possible for Crown Land Agents at all towns in which there 
are agencies to advise a selector upon most matters, and where this is not 
possible the selector could make inquiry of a central office in Sydney, where 
the information would be more likely to he of a final and complete 
character. 

Practically all the amending acts passed since 1884 have tended to 
centralise administration in Sydney, and to place matters more within the 
discretionary power of the Minister. This also has increased the volume 
of head office work, and has reduced the powers of the local land hoards, 
which, tO'day, in many matters, are more investigating bodies than 
judiciaL 

Taking the situation as it is, I am satisfied that the work now being 
done in the country offices can be more effectively and economically done 
in Sydney by a much smaller staff. The work would be done more effec- 
tively because of the possibilities of unification of method in dealing with 
all cases from a common centre, and more economically because of the 
saving in reduction of staffs, saving in respect of duplication of records, 
duplication of maps, transport of papers, removal and transfer expenses of 
staff, and a very considerable lessening of the numbers of supervising 
officers. 

I am therefore firmly of the opinion that the system of local land hoard 
offices should be terminated. 

Such a proposal does not indicate the abolition of the land board system, 
under which matters affecting the settler or intending settler are heard at 
the nearest convenient locality. The chairmen would attend the local 
courts for all purposes as at present. Their headquarters, however, would 
be in Sydney, from which they would start upon their itineraries. (New 
South Wales Public Service Boyal Commission^ Lands Department, AJlard, 
1018, pp, ZZJJ-ZZI7.) 


CHAPTER XII. 


ARBITRATION AND SALARY-FIXING. 

When reading tlie documents in tliis chapter, students may find that the 
following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised: — - 

QUESTIONS. 

1. The types of Arbitration tribunals — (i) the ordinary Industrial Court, 

or (ii) the special Public Service Arbitrator. The relative merits of 
both — authority, competence. 

2. The suitability of arbitration for clerical and professional employees 

of the Crown, as compared with the Public Service Board system. 
The legislative versus the administrative approach. 

3. The justification for arbitration — its certainty, the prestige of an award. 

4. The characteristics of the system — (i) encourages litigation, (ii) in- 

volves delay, (iii) entails heavy expenditure in time and for legal 
costs. 

5. The effects of the system upon (i) morale, (ii) discipline, (iii) effici- 

ency, (iv) economy, and (v) personnel management. 

6. The effect of arbitration upon Public Service Board control. The prob- 

lem of conflicting jurisdictions. 

7. The desirability of a system of ^^preference to unionists.’^ 

8. The role of Public Service Associations — the ^^craft” versus the ^^Ser- 

vice” organisation. 


1. THE COMMONWEALTH. 

(i) Recogisitioii of Public Service Associations. 

Under the State administrations Associations and Societies of various 
kinds and formed for various purposes — professedly for the promotion of 
good-fellowship among the members — ^were accorded recognition by Heads 
of Departments, the withholding of which, so long as the objects were 
only those professed, would certainly have been tantamount to captious- 
ness or caprice. 

At the time of transfer of the Departments to the Oommon wealth, some 
of these Associations had been in existence for a considerable period; 
others were of more recent growth. In some cases the membership of a 
Society was limited to the officers of a particular branch; in others the 
personnel was far more extensive, embracing in its membership the offi- 
cers of several Branches,' Departments, and even States. 
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Recognitions having been accorded by the State authorities, it is now 
too late, even if such a course were deemed advisable (and I am not 
disposed to think that such a course is desirable so long as their professed 
objects are such as have been indicated) to recall those recognitions , 
but I am determined that, as regards my control of this Service, no 
attempt at interference in or dictation with respect to administration or 
individual cases will be countenanced for a single moment. 

Since taking office I have gladly granted recognition to three Associa- 
tions whose avowed objects, if strictly adhered to, wdll, I feel, greatly 
contribute to the social, intellectual, and ethical advancement of their 
members; but the caution cannot be too early given that as soon as any 
attempt is manifested by an Association of stepping beyond the limits 
of its legitimate and acknowledged functions, so soon will difficulties 
arise. Subject to the due observance of this premonition, I shall always 
be prepared to receive suggestions, through the proper channel, in regard 
to matters affecting the Service upon which an Association may be com- 
petent to express itself, it being recognised that in the administration 
of an extensive Service there are necessarily matters respecting which 
suggestions are often invaluable. In this connection I cannot do better 
than quote an excerpt from a communication conceding recognition to 
one of the Societies referred to: — 

^^The Commissioner will be pleased to receive suggestions from 
the Association in regard to matters they are competent to express 
themselves upon, and he is glad to learn that there is no desire to 
countenance any movement or agitation calculated to harass those 
in administrative authority. All communications intended for the 
Commissioner should be addressed to me, and they should deal only 
with matters concerning the Public Service as a whole or* classes 
of officers. Strong objection would be taken to the Association inter- 
fering in individual cases, as there is ample provision in the Public 
Service Act and Regulations in that respect.^’ 

{Commonwealth Public Service C&mmissicn^ 1904, p. 54.) 

(ii) Given Access to Arbitration Court. 

A further enactment relating directly to the Public Service of the 
Commonwealth in the form of the Arbitration (Public Service) Act was 
passed by the Parliament in December, 1911. Briefly summarised, this 
measure provides that organisations of employees in the Public Service 
shall be entitled to submit to the Arbitration Court by plaint any claim 
relating to salaries, wages, rates of pay, or terms or conditions of service 
or employment. These organisations may include permanent or tem- 
porary employees of the Commonwealth. Provision is made that the 
Public Service Commissioner and the Minister of any Department affected 
may be represented before the Court, either jointly or separately, in the 
hearing and determination of a claim. It is further provided that claims 
may be referred by the Court to the Judge of a State Court, or a Police 
Stipendiary or Special Magistrate of the Commonwealth or a State, for 
investigation or report or for hearing and determination. In making an 
award the Court is not restricted to the speciflc claims made or to the 
subject-matter of the claim, but may include in the award or order any 
matter which the Court thinks necessary in the interests of the public 
or the Public Service. ISTo costs are allowable in regard to any pro- 
ceedings under the Act, and none of the parties to a claim is entitled to 
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be represented before the Court by counsel or solicitor. The awards 
of the Court cannot be appealed against or challenged in any other Court. 
Provision exists that no award under the' Act shall come into operation 
until the expiration of thirty days after the award has been laid before 
both Houses of the Parliament. Where an award is made which conhicts 
with existing law or regulation of the Commonwealth a statement of the 
fact is required to be laid before the Parliament, and if within thirty 
days after the award either House of the Parliament passes a disapproving 
resolution the award does not come into operation. (Commonwealth Fuh~ 
lie Service Commission, 1913, p. 9.) 


2. EFFECTS OF ARBITRATION. 

(a) THE COMMONWEALTH. 

In 1911, Parliament enacted the Arbitration (Public Service) Act, 
which provided that organisations of Commonwealth Public Servants 
may be registered under the Commonwealth Conciliation and Arbitration 
Act and may submit to the Commdnwealth Court of Conciliation and 
Arbitration by plaint any claim relating to salaries, wages, rates of pay, 
or terms or conditions of service or employment. Several plaints have 
been submitted to the Court, have been adjudicated upon, and are now in 
operation. 

These awards introduce into Public Service administration new features, 
which, I fear, may not conduce ultimately to the best interests of the 
Service or to its effective organisation from an administrative standpoint. 
Since my appointment as Public Service Commissioner one of the objects, 
which I have constantly kept in view as desirable of attainment, was the 
establishment as far as possible of uniform conditions for the Service 
as regards privileges, practices, and principles of administration. The 
establishment of uniform conditions has simplified the work of adminis- 
tration, and has also made for the mobility of the Service, a very import- 
ant factor in the organisation of large Departments such as the Post- 
master-Generahs. 

(i) Effects Upon Unifonn Conditions. 

The measure of uniformity and mobility, which had been secured as 
the result of past efforts is in danger to some extent of disintegration as 
the result of the Court’s awards, and it is in connection with these mat- 
ters that my chief concern lies. In illustration of these observations, 
the following brief summary of the conditions prescribed in different 
awards in regard to work performed on public holidays may be cited: — 

(1) The award in the case of the Postal Electricians’ Union pro- 
vides that officers called upon to perform duty on a public holiday 
observed throughout the State are entitled to an extra day’s pay 
(over and above ordinary salary) if a full day is worked, or a 
proportionate amount if less than a full day is worked, i.e., double 
pay is granted for the actual period of duty. 

(2) The award in the case of the Telegraph and Telephone Construc- 
tion Union agrees in the matter with that in the Postal Elec- 
tricians’ Union referred to above. 

(3) Under the award in the case of the Australian Letter Carriers’ 
Association, officers who are members of the Association working 
on specified public holidays are entitled to payment at the rate 
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of double time, but in no case shall they receive less than half -a- 
day's pay at double time. For any time worked beyond half-a-day^ 
payment at double time is made for the actual time worked. 
Thus an officer working, say, two hours on a holiday is entitled 
to half-a-day’s pay at double time, while if he works five hours 
he is granted payment for five hours at double time. 

(4) In the award in the case of the Sorters' Union, there is a further 
divergence from the conditions specified in the earlier awards 
alluded to above. Payment of at least half-a-day's pay at double 
time must be made for duty on public holidays, and where tiio 
period of duty exceeds haH-a-day payment is to be made for a 
full day at double rate even although a full day be not worked. 

In these four awards three different methods of dealing with the one 
matter have been laid down and in other matters, which are apparently 
identical as affecting different classes of officers, dissimilar conditions 
are prescribed. 

Prior to the awards, the practice in the matter of duty on public 
holidays was uniform, and the introduction of different conditions in this 
and other matters for different classes of officers adds much to the diffi- 
culties of administration. 

Since the coming into operation of the four awards mentioned alcove, 
the Public Service Act has been amended in the matter of public holidays 
and of the method of compensation for work performed on such days. 
The question was raised whether such amending legislation did not 
override the provisions of the awards given prior thereto, in so far as 
public holidays and the method of compensation for duty done thereon 
were concerned, but the Law Authorities are of opinion that the awards 
as applying to public holidays are not affected by the amending legisla- 
tion alluded to. 

(ii) Effect upon mobility af staff. 

In regard to the other matter mentioned, viz., the mobility of the Staff, 
it may be stated that in positions which are considered to be closely 
related to one another, e.g., those of Postman, Assistant, Postal Assistants 
etc., a classification with uniform limits of salary had been adopted, 
and consequently officers could be transferred from one of the positions 
named to another without alteration of status or interference with their 
existing seniority. This arrangement was convenient, was in the interests 
of the Department and the officers, and facilitated the filling of vacancies 
and the movements of staff generally. Under the awards, barriers are to 
some extent imposed, which tend to restrict the free interchange of officers. 
Cases have already occurred which illustrate the difficulties in regard to 
remuneration and seniority which arise when officers desire transfer from 

“award" positions to ^ffion-award" positions. 

Elsewhere I have referred to the decision of the Government to confine 
any advantage which may be derivable from awards of the Arbitration 
Court to such officers as are or may become members of the organisation 
which obtained the award. This, of course, must be recognised in some 
degree as a corollary to the right conceded to officers under the Arbitra- 
tion (Public Service) Act to organise and to appeal to the Court of Con- 
ciliation and Arbitration in the matter of the terms and conditions oi 
their employment. 
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(lii) Preference to Unionists. 

The principle of ^Treference to Unionists^’ is one that, so far as I am 
aware, is not in existence in any other Public Service, and its introduc- 
tion into and operation in the Commonwealth Public Service will be 
watched with interest. Having been in force for a comparatively short 
period, it is premature to form a judgment based on experience of the 
principle. (Commonwealth Public Service Commission , 1916, pp, 49-50.) 

(iv) Effect upon efficiency. 

After my experience of administering the Public Service, and on the 
eve of my retirement, it may not be out of place for me to furnish my 
views, for what they are worth, upon the question of giving Public Ser- 
vants the right to arbitration upon their claims for higher remunera- 
tion and altered conditions of employment. I have carefully watched the 
effect of this modern feature of Public Service employment since the 
first Award was made in 1913, and have no hesitation in saying that, 
while it may have worked to the personal advantage of some officers, it 
has not tended to foster that zeal, sense of discipline, and proper recogni- 
tion of responsibility to constituted authority which is necessary for the 
maintenance of a well-ordered and efficient service. Moreover, it is not 
possible for an Arbitrator, hearing the claims of one particular section 
of officers, to give an Award for that section properly co-ordinated to 
the conditions covering all other sections of the Service, and the result 
of this lack of due relation between Awards has a hampering effect upon 
administration and gives rise to additional claims from officers not eot- 
ered by a particular Award. 

(v) Awards and Wodk Values. 

I am also satisfied that true work values can only be determined by an 
intimate knowledge of, and frequent association with the class of work 
under consideration, and that the hearing of evidence, naturally biased, 
and in many cases not typical of the general nature of the work, even 
though rebutting evidence may be adduced, and an occasional cursory 
examination of working conditions made, cannot give the best results 
in fixing terms of employment. 

(vi) The litigious spirit. 

Further, while the object of arbitration is to secure a contented service 
1 am doubtful, to say the least, whether it achieves that end. This is 
evident by the frequent reappearance before the Arbitrator of Associations 
of officers whose claims have previously been decided. An organisation 
goes to arbitration in the knowledge that they have everything to gain 
and nothing to lose, and if the judgment does not give them all that they 
seek, or is tantamount to a declaration that their claims are extravagant, 
the feeling of disappointment engendered must have a fiisturbing effect 
upon them as a body of officers. There is another reason why I am 
unfavourable to arbitration in the Public Service, and that is that in their 
capacity as organisations of officers the Public Service Associations have, 
by usage, the privilege of a direct appeal to the highest court of the land, 
viz., Parliament, and do not hesitate to present their grievances or make 
strenuous efforts to achieve their ends by representation to Ministers of 
the Crown or to parliamentary representatives. 
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(vii) Legal Expenses, 

I have said nothing regarding the cost in time and money involved in 
hearing cases before arbitration. An estimate cannot be made of the 
expense to the Commonwealth in representation before the Arbitrator, the 
loss of the services of officers while preparing for and conducting their 
cases and giving evidence, the amount involved in fares and travelling’ 
allowances, printing and other items of expenditure, but all the neces- 
sary attendant costs must amount to a very large sum indeed. My con- 
sidered opinion is that arbitration in the Public S'ervice has failed to 
achieve any other end than to give some officers higher remuneration, 
much higher in some cases than the circumstances justify, and to embar- 
rass Departments by imposing working conditions which are difficult to 
meet and which in many instances are not necessary. (Commonwealth 
Public Service Commission, 1923, p. 46.) 

(viii) Effects the unity of the Service. 

Many disturbing features have arisen from the fact that the Court, 
under a system of registration of separate organisations representing 
separate interests in the Public Service, had perforce to deal with indi- 
vidual sections, instead of being able to adjudicate on the Public Service 
as a composite whole, as had hitherto been done by the Public Service 
Commissioner. It was clearly not recognised by the framers of the Arbi- 
tration (Public Service) Act that the Public Service is not a series of 
watertight compartments, hut is inter-dependent in its several parts, and 
that in any system of salary allocation the relation of one class of posi- 
tions to another mnst be considered, otherwise friction and irregularity 
must inevitably result. This defect in arbitration procedure has liaiii- 
pered departments by restricting the interchange of officers between cer- 
tain positions, and has involved unnecessary expenditure. The Court 
has been unable to view the Public Service as a whole, and the result 
has been a loss of elasticity of working, and consequent embarrassment to 
those responsible for the management of the Service. A further cause of 
anomaly and dissatisfaction is that awards of the Court affecting the 
Public Service have been made by two separate authorities (the President 
and Deputy President) holding divergent views in many directions. 

(ix) Inconsistent Awards. 

It would be tedious to recount all the inconsistencies which appear in 
the awards of the Court, but it may suffice to say that in such a matter as 
payment for holiday duty three different systems have been adopted by 
the Court, that the matter of granting allowances to officers acting in higher 
classified positions is dealt with in four separate ways, while some awards 
provide for granting of increments when so acting, while others do not. 
Overtime is determined in a multiplicity of ways, and this applies also to 
relieving allowances. Under some awards travelling time is conceded, while 
in others it is not granted, although the circumstances are similar. Incre- 
ments are granted from the actual due date, or from the first day of the 
month, or from the first day of the pay period, this being dependent upon 
the particular award governing the matter. In the same clause of one 
award provision is made that officers of the Clerical Division shall receive 
the adult minimum wage from the fi!rst day of the month following the 
twenty-first birthday, while those in the General Division are to receive 
it from the actual birthday. In one award the stretch of shift allowance 
is Is. per hour, while in another award it is time and a half. Increments 
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are granted on different bases for no apparent reason. Tbe inconsistencies 
of arbitration awards are puzzling iii the extreme, and this feature alone 
has greatly intensified the difficulties of working the Public Service. 

(x) The Cast of Arbitratioii. 

Public Service arbitration has proved a most costly matter. In order 
to obviate legal expenses, it is provided by the Act that neither party to 
a plaint shall be represented by counsel in the hearing of cases by the 
Court, but representation of the Commissioner and Departments has in- 
volved heavy expenditure because of the necessity for bringing witnesses 
from other States to give evidence, and in paying the salaries of those 
witnesses and of other officers in attendance at the Court. On the side 
of the Public Service Associations, the cost of prosecuting their claims 
has also been heavy, as although legal representation in the Court is 
prohibited by the Act, legal assistance outside the Court is availed of in 
many cases. In addition, the salaries of numerous witnesses, as well as 
their travelling and living expenses, have to be recouped by associations. 
The salaries and expenses of executive members of associations appearing 
in the Court also form a serious item of expenditure. 

The expenditure on salaries and allowances of public servants has 
under the arbitration system increased by leaps and bounds. Since 1913, 
when the first award was made, the salaries granted to members of associa- 
tions have been advanced until at the present time the increase represents 
nearly half a million pounds sterling per annum, while the provisions of 
awards in respect to extraneous payments, such as Sunday and holiday 
pay, overtime and travelling time, allowances for special duties, etc., have 
necessitated considerable additional expenditure. In one award the extrava- 
gant overtime provisions resulted in the doubling of extra payments during 
a given period. It is safe to say that, during the past five years, the 
additional expenditure directly attributable to the awards of the Court 
has aggregated well over a million pounds sterling. It should be stated, 
however, that a proportion of this expenditure was justifiable, and would 
have been provided for by the Commissioner in the absence of any system 
of arbitration. But even after making due allowance for this, the fact 
remains that many of the provisions of awards, both as to salaries and 
extraneous payments, have been upon an extravagant scale and quite 
unjustifiable. 

The expenditure necessitated by the provisions of awards relating U 
extraneous payments does not end with the actual payments to officers. 
Under the confiicting, differing, and generally liberal practices prescribed 
by the awards, a large staff of officers is required to deal with the claims 
made by officers for payment of allowances in addition to salary. In the 
Accounts Branch of one department only — ^the Postmaster-GeneraFs Depart- 
ment of Victoria^ — ^no less than eight clerks are required to examine the 
claims made by officers of the Department for these allowances. When 
this is multiplied by the number of officers required for the purpose in 
other sections of the Postmaster-Generaks Department, and in other 
Departments, the additional expenditure for staff alone due to the opera- 
tion of awards must amount to a considerable annual sum. There would 
not be the slightest exaggeration in saying that, for one officer formerly 
required by Departments to deal with such claims, three are now necessary 
under the complex conditions introduced by awards. {Commonwealth 
Public Service Royal Commission: McLachlan, 1920— pp. 12-13.) 
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(xi) Prolanged Hearings. 

Bates of Pay, Professional Officers.— The Professional Officers’ Associa- 
tion had lodged an application with the Arbitrator for increased salaries 
for a nnmber of its members employed in different departments. The 
claim did not cover engineers in the Postmaster-General’s Department, 
legal professional officers attached to the Attorney-General’s Department, 
or medical officers of the Department of Health. Some idea of the task 
involved in dealing with the matter may be gained from the following* 
extract from the Arbitrator’s determination (No. 3 of 1936): — 

‘^The Public Service Board, the Minister for Defence, and the 
Postmaster-General having filed objections to the claims, a confer- 
ence of the parties was held before me in Melbourne on l7th May, 
1935. No agreement having been reached, the case was referred into 
open court for public hearing. This occupied sixty-nine sittings held, 
in Canberra, Sydney, Melbourne and Lithgow. The proceedings com- 
menced on 2nd July, 1935, and concluded on 4th February, 1936. In 
addition, statements containing the views and proposals of the Public 
Service Board and the Minister for Defence in respect of positions 
above the standard or basic men were handed in, and were embodied 
in the transcript. One hundred and twenty-nine witnesses gave 
evidence in the case, and 251 exhibits were submitted. The transcript 
of proceedings covers 3,934 typed pages. During the proceedings I 
made numerous inspections of the work of the officers concerned in 
the claims, including those in Queensland, South Australia and Tas- 
mania. I also saw the class of work performed by professional officers 
in a number of State Government Departments.” 

The Arbitrator awarded general increases ranging from £36 per annum 
to, in one case, £200 per annum. It is estimated that the ultimate addi- 
tional salary cost (excluding the employees concerned engaged under the 
Defence Act) will be approximately £9,000 per annum. {Commonwealth 
Public' Service Board, 1936^ pp. 20-21.) 

(xii) Encourages Litigation and produces overlapping. 

By workmen’s representatives, not less emphatically than by represen- 
tatives of the employers, it has been consistently represented to us that 
the Arbitration Courts are not achieving their purpose and that a system 
designed to arrive by judicial decisions at fair and prompt settlement of 
industrial disputes such as could be freely accepted by both siders must 
be held to have failed. 

The most important of the reasons which have been advanced for this 
view are that experience has shown that there arises between the two 
parties who appear before the Arbitration Court Judge or Arbitrator the 
spirit of antagonism inseparable from litigation, and that the object of 
prompt settlement is defeated by the delay occasioned by the necessity 
for the collection and presentation of detailed evidence in a form accept- 
able to a Court. It is complained that the procedure of the Court occasions 
the expenditure of much time and money by the litigants and involves 
very long absences from their ordinary occupations for a large number 
of- persons whose time might be more profitably employed; that the subject 
matter of the questions which are brought before the Courts is not of a 
nature with which judicial tribunals, necessarily unversed in the practical 
problems of industry or in the economic questions to which they give rise, 
are best fitted to deal; and that the overlapping jurisdictions of the Federal 
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and State Arbitration Courts have led to an almost inextricable tangle 
of conflicting decisions so complicated that large staffs have to be main- 
tained to keep track of them and to endeavour to guard against involun- 
tary contravention of any of them in the course of every-day business. 

The indictment of the system of the Arbitration Courts which we have 
heard is a heavy one; and we feel that it is well founded on many grounds, 
and particularly on the ground that the system has tended to consolidate 
employers and employees into two opposing camps, and has lessened the 
inducement to either side to resort to round-table conferences for that 
frank and confldential discussion of difficulties in the light of mutual 
understanding and sympathy which is the best means of arriving at fair 
and workable industrial agreements, 

A change in the method prevalent in Australia of dealing with indus- 
trial disputes appears to us to be essential, and we hold that there should 
be a minimum of judicial and governmental interference in them except 
in so far as matters aflecting the health and safety of persons engaged in 
industry may be concerned. 

If the settlement of industrial disputes must continue to be referred to 
Arbitration Courts, we think that the faults of the system will continue 
to be intensified unless an end can be put to overlapping and conflict 
between the spheres of Commonwealth and State jurisdiction, and the 
Courts themselves are laid under an unqualified statutory instruction to 
have regard to the economic effects of their awards both on the industry 
with which the awards may be immediately concerned and on other indus- 
tries which may be indirectly affected by them. We think, too, that it 
should be a condition of access to an Arbitration Court that the parties 
should first have made a bona fide attempt to arrive at a settlement of 
their dispute by way of conference with each other, and that a full state- 
ment of the points in regard to which they have failed to arrive at an 
agreement should be laid before the Court. This procedure should secure 
that if either side has shown itself unreasonable the Court shall be made 
aware of it. 

(xiii) The Basic Wage. 

Purther, a system of wage fixation resting upon a basic money wage 
which rises or falls with a varying index figure of the cost of living is 
open to the gravest criticism, as tending to deprive employees of any 
interest in the prosperity of the industry with which they are connected. 
Let us assume that by better, more energetic, and more willing work on 
the part of all concerned from the highest to the lowest, the output of 
Australian industries were increased with no increase in overhead cost. 
The natural economic effect would be that prices all round would fall 
and that consumption and profits would rise; but as the cost of living 
would fall the basic wage would also fall, and with it all wages fixed by 
the Arbitration Courts in relation to the basic wage with margins for 
special skill and the like. Thus the system is such as to give the worker 
in industry no interest in a cheaper cost of living, and no inducement 
to that increased efficiency which would tend to bring it about. In such 
a case as we have imagined it would be only right that wages should rise 
and that the workmen should share in the increased prosperity so largely 
attributable to them. It is only if all concerned in industry genuinely 
feel that their own fortunes are bound up with its success or failure that 
that solidarity in industry which is essential to its prosperity can be 
achieved. (Eeport of British Econo^mc Mission, 1929, 'pp. 17 -18.) 
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3. THE COST OF ARBITRATION* 

(a) THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The increased remuneration granted members of the several Public 
Service organisations registered under the Arbitration (Public Service) 
Act of 1911, from the date of the first award in 1913 up to present date, 
has been as shown hereunder. The figures seft forth are on an annual basis, 
and are calculated as for the first year of operation of awards or variations 
thereof. These amounts represent increased payments to permanent officers 
of the Service due directly to arbitration, and do not include increments 
of salary due to ordinary progression through classes or grades or increases 
by promotion, nor do they include the benefits gained by temporary- 
employees as regards increased remuneration due directly or indirectly 
to arMtration awards, nor the increased amounts drawn by permanent 
officers as overtime, relieving and travelling allowances, and other pay- 
ments of a miscellaneous nature. 


Arbitration Awards. Agoregate Annual Cost — Permanent Staff. 


Increased Salaries — 

Mechanics — 

Award 
Variations 
Linemen — 

Award 
Variations 
Letter Carriers— 

Award 

Variation . . 

New Award 
Sorters — 

Award 

Variation . . 

New Award 
Postmasters — 

Award 
New Award 
Clerks— 

Award 
Variation 

Telegraphists and Assistants- 
Award 
New Award 
Telephonists — 

Award 
New Award 
Professional Officers- 
Award 

Variation . . 

Legal Professional Officers — ^Aw^ard 
Customs Officers — Awar 
Artisans — Award 
Female Sorters and Checkers — Award 
Line Inspectors — Award 


£ 

19,575 

49,566 

25,529 

50,232 

19,560 

2,616 

104,258 

13,500 

8,712 

1,500 

22,768 

2,038 

31,584 

6,226 

35,313 

32.000 

23,456 

13.000 

15,303 

438 

787 

2,634 

1,920 

1,056 

1,468 


Cost of Living Allow^aiices granted by Arbitration Court prior to 
1st July, 1920 .. . . , . 

Cost of Living Allowances granted by Mr. justice Starke from 
1st July, 1920 .. .. .. .. 


484,039 

436,313 

220,600 


Total £1,140,952 


{Commonwealth Public Service Commission^ 1921, pp. 20-21.) 
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(b) NEW SOUTH WALES, 

(i) Awards made Retrospective and Independent of Work Values. 

Ah important judgment was delivered by the Industrial Commission 
during the current year as to the application of retrospective awards to 
persons who had left the Service between the date of the award coming 
into operation and the date on which it was made. The Board’s view in 
the past has been that these officers, having abandoned the Service, were 
not entitled to any adjustment under the new scales, which do not wholly 
depend on value of work but which must be regarded as having had in 
view employees who had adopted the Service as their career. This view 
has, almost invariably, been concurred in by the various unions and given 
effect to in agreements under the Public Service Act and in consent 
Awards. 

In the ease of Surveyors, Department of Lands, however, the Industrial 
Commission held that the career scales for these officers should apply to 
officers, covered by the original claim, who had left the Service between 
the date from wdiich the award operated and the date on which it wae 
made. 

The Board draw attention to the increasing cost of the Service as a 
result of the operation of the awards made by the Conciliation Committees 
for Clerical Officers and Survey Draftsmen. These Awards apply to 1,829 
officers. They provide that the remuneration of such officers shall increase 
by annual increments as follows: — 

Clerical — ^£88 10s. to £415 p.a. over sixteen years. 

Survey Draftsmen — £118 to £415 over twelve years. 

The increments are payable independently of whether the work done 
justifies it. They depend only upon the conduct of the officer and the 
manner in which he performs his duties being satisfactory. 

(ii) Awards Condhice to Overpayment 

Beyond a point, which the Board think is not much beyond £300 p.a., 
it is not possible to keep on giving all officers work equal in value to their 
increased salary. 

The existing system originated in an award for clerical officers made 
by the Industrial Arbitration Judge in 1921. Under his award incre- 
ments to £421 p.a. (now £415 p.a.) were spread over twenty years. The 
Conciliation Committee gave the same maximum, but reduced the period 
in which it can be reached to sixteen years. 

The Judge, in answer to the objection by the Crown that the work avail- 
able -would not justify the payment of such high salaries, said that if the 
officers w’ere not worth the salary they would have ^^to get out,” and that 
the effect of every award is to say “either find work for these men at the 
amount awarded or do not employ them.” 

The Board’s viev/ is that in the Public Service where long training is 
required to qualify for the higher posts, the objective should be to retain 
officers rather than to lead them to dismissal by increasing their salaries. 

As the number of officers on the maximum (£415 p.a.) increases each 
year, the over-payment becomes more apparent, but the Board do not think 
that dismissal of officers is the appropriate remedy. They think it is to 
be found in a variation of the award to make increments, above a specified 
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niaximiam dependent upon the value of the work performed. This matter 
is however, outside the Board’s powers, and rests with the Industrial 
Arbitration Authorities. (New South Wales Public Service Boards 1930,, 

p. 11.) 

(c) THE POST OFFICE. 

Effects when Foreineii and Men Belong to One Union. 

Unions of e m ployees have distinct advantages in that thej can speak 
to the Department with one voice and save a lot of trouble, but a veiy 
serious drawback is that foremen, overseers, or gangers now belong to the- 
same unions as the men they control, so that overseers rule men during 
working hours and the men rule the overseers otherwise. It is bad for 
the men as well as the foremen, and I am glad to say that many of the 
men I have met express objection to it because they see it is no advantage 
to the competent and willing worker, but it might be used to shield the 
shirker. This operates especially badly in the case of line inspectors and 
line foremen, and, as there are some hundreds of these now, should not 
a new union be formed to accommodate them? (Report on Business 
Management of the Fostmaster-GeneraVs Department: Anderson, 1914 — 
p, 36.) 

(d) QUEENSLAND. 

It does not yet seem to be fully realised by many of those in authority 
that the Public Service is working under a system of Industrial A’wards 
and Agreements, and that it is no longer a question of what the adminis- 
trative chief thinks, or what he would like to recommend, but what the 
award or the agreement prescribes. 

(i) The Inilueiice of Associations. 

Public Service Unions and Associations have become institutions; they 
have developed into militant bodies; the law recognises them and the • 
Court registers them; they have departmental representatives; there are 
committees, councils, executives, country branches. More things come 
before these bodies than the average head or sub-head dreams of ; matters 
are discussed with a minuteness and thoroughness which only those who- 
have met representatives in Commission, Conference, or Court realise. 
Isolated as they are, many of the heads and sub-heads know but little of 
the inner workings of the departments, the under-currents of discontent, 
the everyday flotsam and jetsam of the office, the effects upon the staffs of 
administrative acts, the influence for good or evil of present-day thoughts, 
ideals and methods. 

(ii) The Attitude of Departments. 

Responsible officials should awaken to the new conditions; the relation- 
ship between departments and unions should not necessarily be antagon- 
istic.; the common aim should be the common weal, and unions would 
greatly widen their sphere of usefulness and improve their status if they 
included amongst their aims and objects co-operation with departments 
in the maintaining of business methods, the establishing of suitable course 
of training for young officers, and, generally, in raising the standard of 
the Service to which they belong to the highest plane of Public Services. 
Unions and associations would then become really useful and important 
factors in the administration of the Service. But departm.,jnts themselvesj 
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must play their part. A relationship which shall be of real and lasting 
valne must be founded on the rock of mutual trust and not on the shifting 
sands of distrust. 

The State, as the chief exponent of conciliation and arbitration, may 
reasonably be expected to give a broadminded lead in the interpretation 
of awards and agreements, consistently with the upholding of the rights 
of the State and the due safeguarding of the public interests. Depart- 
ments should always eschew evasions. {Queensland Public Service Boyal 
Commission: Story ^ 1919 — p. XLY,) 

(iii) The Influence of the Industrial Court. 

The extent to which the influence of the Industrial Court permeatet 
the Crown Services and, to a degree, simplifies administration, is not 
generally realized. Salaries-wages, working hours, general conditions ot 
service, travelling expenses, district allowances, and cognate matters are 
determined by the Court, and the Court’s decisions are final. The deter- 
minations are contained in awards which are simple, clear and concise. 
Should, however, any doubt arise as to the precise meaning of a particu- 
lar part of an award, an interpretation can be obtained quiddy from, the 
Court. In 1938-39 the expenditure on salaries-wages, alone, amounted to 
£10,728,913. That fact demonstrates my point. Thus departmental 
administrators are relieved of the direct responsibility of the fixation of 
salaries-wages; this relief, and it is substantial relief, enables them to 
concentrate more intensely on the special purposes of their departments; 
the educationist on education ; the agriculturist on agriculture ; the forester 
on forestry; the insurance man on insurance. But the Industrial Court 
in its fixation of salaries-wages does not follow haphazard methods ; repre- 
sentatives of employers and employees are given ample opportunity of 
presenting relevant evidence to the Court, of expressing their views, and 
of arguing the cases. If the opportunity is neglected the responsibility does 
not rest with the Court, Thus it is superlatively important that the Crown 
should have its cases presented ably and argued skilfully. The incidence 
of a basic-wage case may be even wider than that of a succession^duty case'; 
the Crown may lose more through the winning of a taxation appeal. Though 
departmental administrators have been relieved of direct responsibility 
in respect of salaries-wages fixation, they still have the moral responsibility 
of giving Crown advocates as much assistance as possible in the prepara- 
tion and presentment of cases to the Industrial Court. And the Court 
itself is entitled to expect that, particularly in Crown cases, presentment 
and supporting data shall be full, frank and helpful. (Queensland Public 
Service Gominission, 1939). 

4. INTERPRETING AWARDS. 

(i) Boards of Interpretation. 

Boards of Interpretation are appointed by the Arbitration Court for the 
purpose of settling any disputes which may arise between the parties to 
awards as to the proper interpretation of decisions of the Court. Bellowing 
upon communications with the Government, action was taken by me to 
file applications with the Industrial Eegistrar for variations of the several 
awards, so as to secure the appointment of Boards of Interpretation repre- 
sentative of all the parties concerned. Each Board comprises one repre- 
sentative of the Public Service Commissioner, one representative of the 
Postmaster-General (or other Minister of the Crown concerned in the 
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award), and two representatives of tiie Union. Action lias been taken by 
tbe Court in this connection by appointing Boards to deal witk ten awards^^ 
and it is anticipated that advantage will accrue to all the parties interested 
by securing prompt and satisfactory settlement of difficulties and smoother 
working of awards. 

(ii) Varying Rates for Married and Single Officers. 

The Deputy President of the Arbitration Court, when dealing with 
claims for increased payment arising out of the abnormal conditions as to 
cost of living, has adopted a new principle so far as the Public Service is 
concerned, of differentiating between married and unmarried officers as 
regards rates of remuneration. In four awards provision has been made 
for a marriage wage being granted adult officers. Thus, while a clerical 
officer 21 years of age, who is unmarried, is granted an adult minimum 
salary of £126 per annum, if married he is allowed a salary of £150 per 
annum. An unmarried adult Postman receives £132 per annum as a 
basic wage, but if married he is granted £150 per annum. It is found 
that the new provision does not operate very widely, as the number of 
employees who marry between 21 and 24 years of age is not large, and 
usually the normal salary at the latter age is £150 per anum, which is 
reached by the system of annual increments. Returns have been furnished 
by the departments concerned which show that under the four awards, 
the number of officers who have benefited by the marriage wage is 116, 
while the total cost of the concession is £1,173 per annum. (Oommonr 
wmlth Public Service Commission, 1918, pp. 14-15.) 


5. COST OF LIVING ALLOWANCES. 


In previous reports it has been shown that a system of granting war 
bonuses to the Commonwealth Public Service was established by the 
Arbitration Court in November, 1918, and that these bonuses were 
merged in Cost of Living Allowances in August, 1919, and a further 
allowance granted in April, 1920, bringing the total annual expenditure 
in allowances to meet abnormal conditions arising out of the war to an 
amount of £436,313. These allowances were granted independently of 
the regular and permanent salaries, which at June, 1920, amounted to 
£4,203,546 per annum. 

Applications for further increases in Cost of Living Allowances having 
been filed with the Arbitration Court by the combined Public Service 
Associations, the matter was adjudicated upon by Mr. Justice Starke 
and awards were made on 17th November, 1920, granting increased rates 
as shown hereunder. The new awards are, in my opinion, based upon 
more equitable principles than preceding awards designed to meet cost 
of living, and remove certain anomalies. 


Former Awards. 


New Awards. 


Married officers 

Unmarried male officers 
Female officers 


£32 

(Basic Wage £182). 


£50 

{Basic Wage £196). 


£32 or £22 
according to age. 
£14 or £18 
according to position. 


£30 

£15 
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TLe previous expenditure on Cost of Living Ailovs^ances has thus been 
supplemented by further allowances granted by Mr. Justice Starke, 
amounting to £220,600 per annum. 

The Deputy-President of the Court, in making these awards, has con- 
Jinued the practice adopted by Mr. Justice Powers of differentiating 
between married and unmarried officers in the granting of Cost of Living 
Allowances. This decision has resulted in considerable controversy and 
some expression of discontent amongst Public Service organisations, but 
Mr. Justice Starke has enunciated the view that there can be no possible 
justification for paying an unmarried permanent officer the same basic 
wage as that granted a married officer who has to maintain a family of 
five (self, wife and three children) and that in the Service of the Com- 
monwealth Government there can be no preference for employment of 
unmarried as against married men, as there might possibly be in outside 
employment if differential rates of payment were adopted to meet abnormal 
conditions.. 

The views thus expressed have recently received endorsement in Queens- 
land, where the Full Bench of the State Arbitration Court (Mr. Justice 
McCawley, President), in dealing with Public Service and railway 
claims, remarked as follows: — 

^^The Court could not refrain from contrasting the solicitude of 
the unions that the men of 21 — ^mostly single men without dependants 
— should receive the full basic wage, with their rejection of the 
Government’s proposal under which every married Government 
, employee with three children should receive, not merely the basic 
wage of the Court, but emoluments amounting to £252 per annum, 

’ a sum which with the present purchasing power of money in Queens- 
land would be approximately equivalent to the full basic wage found 
by the Federal Basic Wage Commission. Had the Government’s 
, proposal, or any like scheme giving recognition to the special needs 
of men with families, met with the approval of a substantial number 
. of the unions, the Court would probably have allowed the award 
to remain unaltered, to enable the scheme to operate. However, as 
, the matter had not gone beyond the stage of a proposal unanimously 
rejected by the unions, the Court must make its award irrespective 
of the proposal.” 

It is clear from this statement that the powers of the Queensland Arbi- 
tration Court are limited to the fixing of a basic wage without reference 
to conjugal condition, otherwise that Court, in all probability, would 
have followed the practice of the Federal Arbitration Court in prescribing 
a separate basic wage for married employees in the Public Service. It i^, 
however, interesting to note that views which have been pressed by me 
from time to time, through my representative in Arbitration Court pro- 
ceedings, have been recognised as economically and industrially sound by 
the Queensland Government and the Arbitration Court of that State. 

While the Federal Court has adopted a basic wage of £196 per annum 
for married officers of the permanent service, and has fixed differing rates 
for married and unmarried, in the case of temporary employees it has 
adopted a basic wage of 12s. 9d. a day (£200 per annum nearly), and 
this rate is applied irrespective of conjugal condition. The cost of 
increased wages to temporary employees as from 1st July, 1920, under the 
new awards amounts to £105,000 per annum for approximately 7,000 em- 
ployees. (OommoweaUh Public Service Commissioner^ 17,) 
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S. A PUBLIC SERVICE ARBITRATOR. 

Following* upon the passage of the Arbitration (Public Service) ' Act, 

1920, which Act was proclaimed as coining into operation on Slst March, 

1921, action was taken by the Government to appoint a Public Service 
Arbitrator under the provisions of the Act, and Mr. Atlee Hunt, 
Secretary, Department of Home and Territories, was selected for this 
important position, his term of office under the Act being seven years. 
The whole of the functions hitherto exercised by the Commonwealth Court 
of Conciliation and Arbitration in respect to adjudicating and awarding 
in Public Service cases will now vest in the Arbitrator. In ■ the new 
Arbitration (Public Service) Act, an important departure Jrom the 
principles embodied in the former Act of 1911 is the provision for pre- 
liminary conferences between the parties, with the Arbitrator as chairman 
of such conferences, and matters left unsettled by conferences are to be 
dealt with by the Arbitrator in his arbitral jurisdiction. Kegistration of 
Public Service organisations will still remain a function of the Common- 
wealth Arbitration Court. (Commomvealth Public Service Commissioner, 
1921, p, 21.) 

(i) Conflicting Jurisdictions: Board or Arbitrator. 

Reference was made in my last report to the subject of jurisdiction 
conferred upon the Public Service Arbitrator by the Arbitration (Public 
Service) Act, and it was shown that strong exception had been taken 
by me to some of the arguments relied upon by the Court in its judgment 
on the Professional Officers’ Association case, and to the decision that 
power existed under the Act to reclassify officers of the Service and 
their positions. 

A further development occurred in this connection whereby the Public 
Service Arbitrator decided to reclassify certain positions in the Works 
and Railways Department and in the Postmaster-General’s Department. 
A report was submitted by me to the Government pointing out the serious 
effect of such action by the Court upon the administration of the Public 
Service, and particularly the danger in constituting two classifying 
authorities, i.e,, the Board of Public Service Commissioners (as pro- 
vided for in a bill which has since become law) and the Public Service 
Arbitrator, each working on different principles and possibly arriving 
at contradictory results. The view was expressed by me that in such 
circumstances the administration of the Public Service must become 
hopelessly involved and chaotic conditions must inevitably result. 

The Public Service Act, 1922, which is now awaiting proclamation, 
provides that as soon as may be the Board of Public Service Co-mmis- 
sioners shall proceed to the reclassification of the Service, and that officers 
shall be entitled, if dissatisfied with their classification or that of their 
positions, to appeal to the Board, If the claim of the Public Service 
Arbitrator as to jurisdiction in the matter of appeals against classifica- 
tion be allowed to remain unchallenged, officers who may be unsuccessful 
in prosecuting their appeals before the Board of Commissioners may carry 
their appeals to the Arbitrator, with the result that decisions of the Board 
arrived at only after lengthy investigation may be varied by the Arbitra- 
tion Court in the direction of raising the classification of officers and 
positions, with a consequential increase in public expenditure. 


(^) See also chap. III. 
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It is inconceivable that the Board of Public Service Commissioners, 
when appointed by the Government, should be required to devote some 
considerable time, possibly about two years, to the difficult and arduous 
task of reclassifying an enormous Public Service spread over the whole 
Commonwealth, if its work is to be rendered futile by adjudication by 
an Arbitration Court which has neither the machinery nor the detailed 
knowledge of Public Service organisation to enable it to deal satisfac- 
torily with such an important matter as the classification of officers. In 
my opinion it is a matter for grave consideration by the Government, 
keeping in mind the heavy expenditure which must be involved in reclas- 
sification and the importance of organising the departmental service on 
sound lines, whether any doubt which may exist as to the legal position 
of the Public Service Arbitrator in the matter of jurisdiction should 
not be settled by the introduction of amending legislation, securing tc 
the Board of Commissioners sole powers as to classification, and definitely 
placing this matter outside the scope of the Arbitration Court. 

It has been contended by me that it was never the intention of Parlia- 
ment, in legislating for Public Service arbitration, that the Court should 
i Interfere with the classification of individual officers and positions as 
laid down by the Public Service Commissioner, and that the powers of 
the Arbitrator were to be restricted to adjudication upon questions of 
salaries, wages, rates of pay, or terms of conditions of service or employ- 
ment, vide Section 12, Arbitration (Public Service) Act. This view is 
strengthened by the fact that no State Arbitration Court in dealing with 
the Public Service has ever attempted to deal with matters affecting the 
classification of officers, but has issued awards relating to classes of 
officers and not to individual officers, thus accepting the existing classi- 
fication as adopted by the Public Service authority as the basis of any 
determination as to increased salaries. 

At the present time, the Public Service Arbitrator is hearing claims 
for reclassification of positions of a large number of assessors and other 
officers employed in the Taxation Branches of the Treasury Department 
throughout the Commonwealth, and it is understood that other similar 
sectional claims are to follow. If the functions vested in the proposed 
Board of Commissioners under the Public Service Act, 1922, are likewise 
to be exercised by the Public Service Arbitrator, a clash of authority 
is bound to result, with the creation of anomalous if not absurd conditions, 
which will prove detrimental to the best interests of the Public Service. 
(Commonwealth Public Service Comrmssion^ 1921, pp, 15-16.) 

(ii) Conflicting jurisdktions: Classification. 

In Public Service annals, 1935 will be regarded as an industrial year. 
Claims were sown broadcast; in some ways harvest expectations were real- 
ised; in other ways they were not. If claims are really sound the harvest 
usually is good; if claims are unsound, the gleaning is poor. Industrial 
husbandmen who sow bad seed and consequently reap a profitless harvest 
must blame themselves; they should have sown good seed or not have sown 
at all. The increasing of salary-classifications should not be permitted to 
become automatic. Otherwise, salary-classifications might as well be abolished 
altogether and a system of flat salaries be considered. In this regard, 
however, it should not be overlooked that the ^ffiat” salary might not be 
the maximum of the present classification salary. It is now a well- 
recognised Service principle that classifications should be based upon the 
duties and responsibilities of the position, with due regard to Service 
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parities. Should it be definitely established that the duties and respon- 
sibilities of a particular position have increased substantially, an increase 
in the classification may be warranted; but the mere fact that an officer 
has reached his maximum is not in itself a good reason for giving him 
more. Consolation classifications should be discouraged firmly. 

One Union claimed an increase in the basic wage from £3 14s. to £4 5s. 
per week and an all-round increase for its salaried members. There was 
a naive disregard of the factors which influence the basic wage and a 
general disregard of the principles governing the classification of posi- 
tions. That the results did not call for the holding of a festival can be 
understood; but even an Industrial Court, much less a Commissioner, 
cannot be expected to change tares into wheat. {Queensland Public Ser- 
vice Commission, 1986, p. 20.) 

7. PROPOSED REPEAL OF ARBITRATION (PUBLIC SERVICE) ACT, 

(i) Restrictittg activities af Unions. 

It may be accepted as axiomatic that, under existing conditions 
throughout the industrial world, the right of the employee to submit 
representations when the conditions of his employment are being deter- 
mined must be vouchsafed, and this principle must apply equally to Gov- 
ernment as to private industrial undertakings. In dealing with the Com- 
monwealth Public Service, therefore, it appears not only desirable but 
imperative that employees shall be aiforded an effective method of adjust- 
ment of their grievances by means of representations to some constituted 
authority outside Parliament. It will, I think, be generally admitted that 
Parliament is not a suitable or satisfactory medium for the discussion 
and settlement of Public Service grievances, and it was no doubt due 
to the recognition of this fact that the experiment of a Public Service 
Arbitration Act was adopted. 

It is obvious that in dealing with the many questions bearing upon 
the rates of payment and conditions of employment of public servants, 
proper consideration of representations submitted can only be given by 
an authority with an intimate knowledge of the working conditions of 
departments and lengthy experience of Public Service administration. 
The problems arising from time to time for solution on a basis equally 
fair to employer and employ^ee in a vast Public Service are intricate 
and far-reaching, while the duty^of holding the balance equitably between 
contending sides — the public department and its employees — is one which 
demands experience and training of a special nature. This ail points 
to the necessity for arbitral functions as regards the Public Service being 
removed from the Commonwealth Arbitration Court and vested in an 
authority with undoubted knowledge of the organisation and management 
of the ^ departmental service, an authority capable of dealing with and 
determining the claims both of departments and the employees of those 
departments. This authority should he the Public Service Commissioner, 
who, under the system of management outlined and recommended in this 
Report, would occupy a neutral and independent position as between 
’departments on the one hand and employees on the other, and would 
be free to adjudicate on matters submitted for his decision by either 
party. In this connection, provision would be necessary for submission 
to the Parliament of any determination arising from the exercise of 
arbitral functions by the Public Service Commissioner which the Goverii- 
ment found itself unable to accept for reasons of policy or otherwise. 
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(ii) Restricting outside affiliation. 

In thus providing for the submission of representations to a Public 
Service Commissioner by employees of the Commonwealth Government, 
the question of official recognition of Public Service associations requires 
to be considered, as well as the conditions under which such recognition 
should be accorded both by the Commissioner and by the Department 
concerned. The experience of the past six years as to the internal man^ 
agement and control of Public Service associations or unions has been, 
generally speaking, of an unsatisfactory nature, due to reasons which 
have already been indicated — affiliation with outside organisations, lack 
of proper control by the leaders of associations, and the tendency to 
subordinate the public interests to those of the service organisations. 
With this experience in retrospect, it becomes essential to provide for 
the establishment of conditions of official recognition of assooiatioms 
which shall eliminate the undesirable features of Public Service union- 
ism while affording a means of frank discussion and consideration of 
grievances. In my opinion the conditions essential to the placing of 
Public S'ervice associations upon a proper basis under the scheme out- 
lined in this report are as follows : — 

(1) The rules of the association should be submitted to and be subject 
to approval by the Commissioner. 

(2) Associations should be representative of community of interest, 
and no class of employees should be represented by more than 
one organisation. For example, postmasters should be represented 
by one association, not by two separate associations, as at present. 

(3) The rules should clearly show that the association is formed for 
the promotion of Service interests and Service interests only. 

(4) The annual membership fee prescribed by the rules should not 
exceed an approved amount. Any association wishing to exceed 
that amount must satisfy the Commissioner that the excess is 
necessary to meet the legitimate needs of the association. 

(5) Associations formed on such bases should be entitled to demand 
that every officer of the class of employees represented by the 
association shall become a member of the association. 

(6) If any officer refuse to join the association, there should be 
deducted from his salary, at the usual, due dates, the amount of 
membership fees of the association, and the amount so deducted 
should be paid to the association. 

(7) If any member fails to pay his membershii> fee at the due date, 
or after fourteen days of notice of default, the secretary of the 
association should advise the Chief Officer, who will deal with 
the defaulting officer. 

(S') No officer controlling other officers should join an association to 
which his subordinates belong. 

(9) Although associations may find it necessary for convenience of 
organisation to establish branches in the several States, official 
recognition (both Commissioner’s and departmental) should be 
extended only to the Federal executives of such organisations, 
these executives to act as the association channels for all com- 
munications and representations. 
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(10) Affiliation of Federal executives or tlie brandies of associations 
witb any organisation outside the Commonwealth Public Service 
should be prohibited. 

(11) Executive officers of recognised associations should be members 
of the Permanent Service of the Commonwealth, elected by their 
fellow employees in such associations. 

(12) The publication of journals by Public Service associations should 
be subject to approval of the Public Service Commissioner, sucli 
approval to be suspended or withdrawn by the Commissioner for 
good and sufficient reasons. 

(13) The annual balance-sheets, showing receipts and expenditure of 
associations, duly certified and audited, should be submitted for 
the information of the Public Service Commissioner. 

(14) Membership of associations should be confined to permanent officers 
of the Public Service. 

(15) Associations, through their Federal executives, should be entitled 
to lodge with the Public Service Commissioner applications for 
variation of any Public Service regulation as to rates of pay or 
conditions of employment, and to be heard in support thereof, 
or to submit communications or verbal representations to the 
Public Service Commissioner or departments, as the case may be, 
on matters of general principle affecting the interests of members 
of the organisation, but no representations on behalf of an indi- 
vidual officer should be permitted except where he has first sub- 
mitted his case for consideration by the Commissioner or Depart- 
ment, and has failed to obtain redress of his grievance. 

(iii) Compulsory Unionism. 

Public Service associations should confine themselves strictly to Service 
matters, and if any officer desires to associate himself with persons holding 
views with which he is in sympathy upon matters outside the Public 
Service, he is at liberty to join any outside association formed for the 
purpose of supporting such views. He should not carry them into a 
Public Service association. Having shut out all outside objects which may 
be the cause of controversy, every officer of the class concerned should 
join his representative association. In the formation and maintenance of 
an association, expense is incurred which should be met by the members 
conjointly. It would be unfair to the members of an association, which 
by its efforts gained some advantage, that persons who through indifference 
refused to join the association should share in the benefits and not in the 
incidental expenditure. Isolated cases have occurred of officers who, 
through some question of conscience, resolutely refused to ally themselves 
with others in an association, no matter what its object. Compulsion 
should not be exercised in such cases, but it is reasonable to demand that 
by deduction from his salary he should bear his fair share of the expense 
incurred by others in gaining advantages in which he will participate. 

Affiliation of Public Service associations with bodies outside the Service 
cannot be justified from any standpoint if proper consideration is to be 
given to the public interest. In 1908, when reporting upon this question 
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to tlie Federal Government, the view was expressed by me that public 
servants who are employed and paid under the provisions of parliamentary 
legislation are not justified in combining with trade organisations working 
under entirely different conditions, or in identifying themselves with 
industrial disputes which may occur in these outside organisations. It 
was pointed out by me that if such a course were permitted, the Public 
Service associations were bound sooner or later to become involved in 
matters which, while not directly affecting their official positions, might 
seriously affect the conduct of public business. It was further shown that 
affiliation with outside trades unions was also likely to lead to pressure 
being brought to bear upon the Government of the day by means of these 
organisations to secure concessions and privileges to the Public Service 
which Parliament in its wisdom did not consider to be fair and reasonable; 
and that, while sound reason may exist for trades unions and for Public 
Service associations, each working independently of the other, and each 
within its own sphere discharging certain functions, there could be no 
affiliation between these bodies without serious detriment to the public 
interest and weakening of the powers of parliamentary control. The history 
of the past six years of Public Service management has fully justified the 
opinions thus expressed in 1908. {Commonwealth Public Service Royal 
Commission: McLachlan, 1920 — pp. 19-22.) 

8. FffilNG SALARIES. 

(a) VICTORIA. 

(i) Board or Court. 

The Victorian Branch of the Public Servants’ Association has rep- 
resented to me that if any inefficiency exists in the State Public Service 
(which it does not admit), it is due to the low scale of salaries obtaining; 
that efficiency can only be achieved by paying adequate salaries to public 
servants, and that adequate salaries can only be determined by an inde- 
I^endent tribunal on which the Service has representation. 

I cannot agree that inefficiency does not exist in the Public Service ; 
but I do believe that, unless adequate salaries are paid, many of the better 
officers will leave the Service for other pursuits, and also that if salaries 
are inadequate, it is unlikely that best results will be obtained from 
dissatisfied workers. I, however, express no opinion as to what is or is 
not an adequate salary range. I entirely disagree on the question of 
fixation of salaries by an independent tribunal. In my opinion the Public 
Service Commissioner is the authority who should recommend to the 
Government what salaries should be paid, and what classification should 
be attached to each office. (Victoria^i Royal Commission: Ross, 192Y — 
p, 69.) 

(b) VIEW OF BRITISH ECONOMIC MISSION. 

We consider it a serious anomaly that there should be a conflict of 
authorities governing the Services and the conditions of employment of 
officers, namely, the Public Service Commissioners and the Arbitration 
Courts. More than one body deals with the same questions, and a Court 
cannot possibly have that intimate knowledge of the affairs of the Service 
which is available to the Public Service Commissioners. The Australian 
Services are zealous and loyal, but the system is not well calculated to 
promote those qualities which, above all, should characterise a Service 
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entrusted witli the administration of Government business. We take the 
following extract from the annual report of the Commonwealth Public 
Service Board, 1925: — 

^^It is, however, anomalous that while the Public Service Board is 
vested with authority under the Public Service Act to inquire into 
methods of management of Departments with a view to more 
economical working and to fix rates of payment in accordance with 
the ascertained relative value of the duties performed, awards may 
be made from time to time by the Public Service Arbitration Court 
varying the decisions of the Board. Under existing legislation two 
separate authorities are engaged without co-ordination on the same 
task of adjudicating on the remuneration of Public Servants. 

^^Duplication of authority in determining the conditions of employ- 
ment of Public Servants is opposed to the public interest, and pre- 
sents a problem in legislation which must sooner or later be faced. 
In the opinion of the Board the time has arrived when serious con- 
sideration should be given to the establishment of a proper co-ordina- 
tion between the functions of the Public Service Board and those of 
the Public Service Arbitrator in the determination of salaries, wages, 
hours of duty and overtime.” 

(Report of British Economic Mission^ 1929, p. 40.) 

(c) TASMANIA. 

Fixation of salaries in the Public Service is a vexed question. 

Under the provisions of the Public Service Act, 13 Geo. V. No. 25, 
the Commissioner is required, at the beginning of each financial year, to 
determine the salaries to be paid to all officers respectively. 

In making' every such determination the Commissioner shall have i*egard 
to the character, importance, and value of the work performed by each 
officer and to the proficiency of the officer for the performance thereof, 
and the Commissioner is bound to Consult with the head of the Depart- 
ment and take into consideration his views thereon. The determination 
is submitted to the Governor-in-Council for approval. Any officer who 
is dissatisfied with the determination in respect of the salary assigned 
to him may apply to the Commissioner to have the question referred to 
the Board of Beference, constituted under the Act, for review. 

When the first Public Service Act came into force, in January, 1906, 
the method of fixation was by means of a classification scheme, and this 
method was continued until 1923, when the classification scheme was 
abolished. A Salaries Board was appointed, consisting of the Commis- 
sioner (as Chairman), a member appointed by the Governor-in-Oouncil, 
and a member elected by the officers of the Public Service. Salaries were 
fixed by the Board, based on the character and importance of the work 
performed by each officer, due regard being had to the value of such 
work. There was no right of appeal. 

The Salaries Board was abolished in the year 1927, and the fixation of 
salaries was left to the Commissioner, subject to the right of appeal by 
■officers concerned. 

The result of all the methods, or lack of methods, is that there is a 
well-developed crop of anomalies in existence, and that either a complete 
re-assessment of the whole Service, or the introduction of a classification 
scheme, is needed. 
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In other States classification schemes prevail, and, although they do 
not afford a panacea for all the evils, they are, at any rate, more stable 
than the provisions made in the Public Service legislation of this State 
over a span of years. The introduction of a scheme of classification 
here would not mean necessarily a marked increase in salaries expendi- 
ture. It would, however, tend to lead to more settled results than are 
obtainable in present circumstances. 

State Arbitration Courts take a part in some of the other States in 
matters relating to the Public Service .... 

From a review of the position regarding the effects from arbitration 
systems in relation to Public Service requirements, it would appear 
that there is no real necessity for arbitration tribunals for the Public 
Services, but, where such tribunals are provided as a matter of policy, 
it may be desirable to have them constituted as separate Public Service 
tribunals, preferably comprising persons thoroughly familiar with, and 
experienced in. Public Service administration. {Tasmanian Public Ser- 
vice Gommusioiij 1936-31, pp. 2-3.) 

(d) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

0) The Departmental Board System. 

By the passing of the Public Service (Amendment) Act, 1910, the power 
of fixing the salaries of the Public Servants, other than those of Under- 
secretaries and Heads of Branches, has been taken out of the hands of 
the Public Service Board and placed in the hands of Departmental Boards. 
Section 8, subsection 14 (a) of such Amendment Act provides for the 
constitution of Departmental Boards to determine the grade and salary, 
fees and allowances of officers, with the exception referred to, each Board 
consisting of a Member of the Public Service Board, the Under-Secretary 
of the Department, and the Head of the Branch to which the officer, whose 
grading and salary is in question, belongs. (®) 

The following number of Departmental Boards have accordingly been 


constituted: — 

Department. FTo. of Boards. 

Premier . . ...... . . . . 3 

Chief Secretary .... . . . . . . 10 

Treasury . . . . . . . . 12 

Attorney-General and Justice . . . . . . . . 13 

Lands . . . . . . .... . . . , 20 

Works . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 15 

Public Instruction . . .. .. .. .. 9 

Mines . . .... . . 6 

Agriculture . . . . 8 


96 

These Boards, commencing their work of grading on the 6th March, 
1911, endeavoured to personally see and examine the work of each officer 
whose grade and salary they had to determine. In certain cases, however, 
where officers were situated in remote country centres, it was impossible 
for the Board to personally see them, and in the case of officers engaged 
on similar classes of work it was only considered necessary to see represen- 

(“) See also chap. IL 
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tatives from each class. The task of grading the whole of the Service was 
one of great magnitude, and it was not until the beginning of the present 
year, viz., 24:th January, 1912, that the Departmental Boards’ determina- 
tions were gazetted, a further gazette being issued on the 31st May, 1912. 

As a result of this new system of grading, the quinquennial or periodical 
grading formerly in vogue has been abolished; and in future, when an 
officer’s work increases in importance, or his work changes, his case 
can be immediately dealt with by the Members of the Departmental Board. 

(ii) The Right of Appeal. 

Subsection 14 (c), section 8, of the Amending Act referred^ to, gives 
each officer the right of appeal to the two Members of the Public Service 
Board not associated with the Departmental Board that graded such 
officer, and following on the grading gazetted on 24th January, 1911, 
1,214^' appeals were received from officers. As a result of the revision of 
salaries as published in the Gazette of 31st May, 1911, 354 were with- 
drawn, leaving 860* appeals out of a total grading of some 13,000 officers 
still to be dealt with by the Board of Appeal. Some of these appeals 
have already been heard; but owing to changes in the personnel of the 
Board, the further hearing has had to be interrupted and consequently 
delayed. Now that the full Board has been constituted, the outstanding 
appeals will be considered with all possible expedition. 

In the Board’s opinion the machinery now provided for the grading of 
officers is likely to give satisfaction to the Service as a whole. 

In their opinion it would be difficult to devise a fairer method of dealing 
with officers. In the first place, they have the Departmental Board — a 
tribunal consisting of a Member of the Public Service Board, the Under- 
secretary of their particular Department, and the Head of the Branch 
in which they are employed. The Head of the Branch is, as a rule, 
brought into close touch in his every-day duties with the nature of the 
officer’s work, and with the manner in which such work is carried out. 
Before this body (varying in constitution necessarily with the Depart- 
ment or Branch concerned) officers are afforded the fullest right and 
opportunity of representing the nature and value of their services. Later 
on, if they feel dissatisfied at the finding of the Departmental Board, they 
may appeal to the tribunal, consisting of the other two Members of the 
Public Service Board, who, it must be remembered, had previously taken 
no part whatever in the grading appealed against, and who come with 
open minds to the consideration of the appellants’ personal representations, 
buttressed by such evidence as they may think fit to bring forward in 
support of their claims for higher remuneration or change of official 
designation. Even from this tribunal— provided there is a conflict of 
opinion between the two Members of the Board constituting it— there is 
still the right of appeal to a body consisting of a District Court Judge 
and the two Members of the Board who did not take part in the delibera- 
tions and findings of the Departmental Board. 

In connection with the hearing of appeals from the decision of the 
Departmental Board, it was but natural that the question as to whether 
appellants should be permitted to be represented by counsel at the hear- 
ing of their appeals should be raised by some members of the Service. 


*This nmnber does not inelude the individual officers of certain classes on behalf 
of whom appeals were lodged by representatives. 
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Tlie Board, after viewing the matter from all standpoints, came to the 
conclusion that it would be better, except in special and important cases, 
to place a ban upon the employment of counsel at the appeals. 

This decision of the Board, in the exercise of their discretion in this 
matter, gave rise in the minds of some public servants to misconceptions 
as to the reason of the Board^s action. In the first place, it must be 
borne in mind that section 60 of the Public Service Act, which relates 
to inquiries as to oifences, &c., states that ^^neither officers nor departments 
shall be entitled to be represented by counsel, attorney, or agent at inquiries 
held by the Board.’’ This has been taken to mean that the Board may, 
if they think fit, authorise counsel to appear on behalf of either party 
at inquiries, and, as a matter of fact, they have usually done so. But 
'"^inquiries” are totally different from appeals. In the former, the official 
reputation or even the official life of an officer may be at stake, and it 
is therefore desirable that he should be allowed every assistance in the 
conduct of his defence. In such cases the presence of counsel has been 
useful, both to the parties and to the Board. In appeals from salary 
grading, however, the only things at stake are the status of an officer and 
the value of his services. 

It is quite a mistake to suppose that the Appeal Board are in any way 
antagonistic to appellants, or that their determinations are likely to be 
influenced by clever advocacy. It is the Board’s business to get all the 
relevant facts, and to satisfy themselves as to the efficiency of the 
appellant and the value of his work. Their functions are investigational 
as well as judicial, and no appellant with a good ease need fear that his 
nervousness or his inability to "blow his own trumpet” vigorously will 
prejudice any just claim he may have, although he does not happen to be 
represented by counsel. 

The Board are satisfied from previous experience that the presence of 
counsel in appeal cases leads to much waste of time and to attempts to 
bring in all sorts of side issues. It also means the incurring, of needless 
expense by the appellants themselves. For these reasons the Board decided 
that the appeals against salary * regrading should, as a general rule, be 
heard without counsel. 

Eecognising, however, that there may be important and special cases in 
which the whole of the relevant facts may not, from feelings of fear or 
delicacy, be fully adduced by the appellants without the intervention of 
counsel, the Board decided that in such cases appellants may be allowed 
to have legal assistance. In all such cases application has to be made 
to the Appeals Board at the hearing, and on sufficient reasons being forth- 
<?,oming for allowing counsel to appear the required concession is freely 
granted. But the outstanding fact remains that the interests of appellants 
are watched by the Board even though they do not happen to he repre- 
sented by counsel. 

The Board desire to place on record their high appreciation of the action 
of the Government in providing the necessary funds for meeting the 
increases in salaries to public servants, which the Board, as a result of 
their inquiries as ineinbers of the Departmental Boards, found to he 
fully called for from the point of view of simple justice. The aggregate 
of these salary increments reached the large sum of about £110,000, and 
of this amount, it may be noted, the teachers in the service of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction received lio less than about £112,000. Doubt- 
less, a further sum will be required to meet any additional increases that 
may be granted on appeal. 
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These funds, so ungrudgingly granted by the Government, enabled the 
Board to give effect to the letter and spirit of the Public Service Acit, 
in a manner that the changed conditions of living, and the marked 
increase in the Statens material prosperity during recent years, fully 
demanded. 

The Board also desire to place on record their sense of thankfulness 
to the Under-Secretaries and Heads of Branches of the various Depart- 
ments for the ungrudging assistance they rendered the Board in the long 
and anxious investigations carried out by the various members of the 
Board in the regrading of officers’ salaries. These services were rendered 
at great personal inconvenience, and involved in most cases considerable 
working after ordinary office hours, and at night, in order that the current 
business of the Departments might be kept well in hand. 

(Hi) The Case for an Independent Board. 

The Board have noticed that in certain quarters doubt has been cast 
on the wisdom of having an independent Board at all to control the 
appointment, grading, and supervision of the Public Service. These critics 
(few though they be) seem to desire that a return should be made to the 
direct political control of the Service that prevailed prior to the passing 
of the Public Service Act in 1895. A little consideration as to the condi- 
iioii of affairs the Board were called into existence to remedy might, it 
is submitted, lead these critics to ponder before seriously advocating such 
a retrograde step.(®) 

At the time of the establishment of the Board the Service was, it is 
generally admitted, greatly overmanned, and it was frequently difficult 
lor the higher officers to manufacture work to keep their staffs employed, 
while at the same time the public was ill-served, inasmuch as the veiy 
excess of officers tended to promote the inefficient discharge of such duties 
as there were to be performed. It is submitted that, as the result of the 
Board’s endeavours, past and present, to carry out the letter and spirit 
of the Act they administer (section 8 of which requires the Board "to 
ensure the establishment and continuance of a proper standard of efficiency 
and economy in the Public Service”) : — 

(i) They have brought about order, contentment, and, in general, an 
improved morale among the officers of the Public Service as a 
whole. 

(ii) They have secured by their carefully-thought-out system of exam- 
inations a better educated, a more efficient, and a more industrious 
Service, with a definite objective which can only be reached by 
integrity, capacity, and sustained industry. 

(iii) They have, by their system of grading and Inspection, deter- 
mined upon just and adequate rates of salary for every branch 
of the Service. 

(iv) They have, where advisable, put a stop to the practice that once 
prevailed in the Public Departments whereby officers were per- 
mitted to receive, in addition to their regular salaries, fees for 
the performance of statutory or other duties discharged during 
Departmental hours~this, by laying down the rule that all such 
fees should be paid into the Eevenues of the State, which, it 
is submitted, has an exclusive right to officers’ services and the 
whole product of their labour, during office hours. 


(•) See also chap. II. 
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(t) They have devised and kept in operation an excellent contract 
system, coupled with rigid scrutiny in connection with all stores 
supplied to the various Government Departments, In addition, 
stricter supervision is to be exercised over the storage of both 
new and partly used materials, as well as in the use by officers 
of gas and fuel. 

(vi) They have taken salutary and effective measures to ensure the 
prompt and up-to-date despatch of business in the various De- 
partments, so that the long' and vexatious delays in dealing with 
matters that would not be tolerated in outside commercial houses 
may be put a stop to. In connection with these matters, the 
Board found in the course of their inquiries that the delays in 
settling such matters as ^hesumption claims” and claims for 
work done by public contractors and others, were, for the most 
part, thoroughly unjustifiable, and pointed to the existence of 
methods that must not be tolerated. 

(vii) And lastly, while securing just salaries for officers, they have 
taken care to secure in return, as far as possible, full, faithful, 
and efficient service to the taxpayers, who provide the funds where- 
with to carry on the public business of the State. (N'ew South 
Wales Public Service Board, 1911, pp. 1-4.) 

(iv) New Methods. 

As a result of legislation which became law on 22nd and 23rd December, 
1919, the authorities which may determine the salaries of officers are 
(a) the Public Service Board, (b) Salaries Committees, appointed by the 
Public Service Board, whose decisions are subject to the approval of the 
Board, (c) the Industrial Arbitration Court. Following on this legis- 
lation, the Board decided to appoint a number of Salaries Committees, 
and also (in order to simplify the work of such Committees) to make 
regulations fixing the salaries of all professional and clerical officers up 
to '£300 per annum, leaving the Salaries Committees to determine salaries 
from £300 to (approximately) £600 per annum. 

Eegulations were made by the Board and approved by the late Govern- 
ment just before it left office. These were resubmitted to the new Govern- 
ment in May last, but the condition of the public finances led the Gov- 
ernment to delay giving their approval to the regulations until 24th 
September, 1920, and then only as from 1st November, 1920. Further 
particulars with regard to these regulations are given later in this report. 

(v) Salaries Comniittees. 

Under the Public Service Act, 1902, salaries of officers were re-assessed 
by the Public Service Board quinquennially. 

The Public Service (Amendment) Act, 1910, repealed this provision 
and substituted therefor determination of salaries at any time by Depart- 
mental Boards consisting of one member of the Public Service Board, 
the Under-Secretary of the Department and the head of the branch to 
which the officer whose grading or salary was in question belonged. 

Under this system officers doing the same kind of work were assessed 
by different committees, with the result that there was a lack of uniformity 
in valuation. 
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(vi) Departmental Boards Abolished. 

Under the Public Service (Amendment) Act of 1919, the Departmental 
Boards have been superseded by Salaries Committees. Section 14 (a) 
of that Act states: — 

^^(a) The grade, salaries, fees and allowances of officers, and the 
salaries, fees and allowances of all other persons employed under the 
provisions of this Act shall be determined by the Board or by 
Salaries Committees each consisting of such persons (not less than 
three in number) as the Board may appoint for that purpose.” 

As far as was possible, the Public Service Board have classified officers 
and employees of the Public Service into sixteen groups, placing under 
one committee all officers in the Service requiring somewhat similar 
qualifications and doing substantially the same kind of work, such classi- 
fication being independent of the Department to which the officers belong. 

Under the Departmental Board system the work of clerical officers of 
the Service were assessed by diffierent boards. Under the present scheme^ 
the work of all clerical officers, irrespective of Departments, is assessed 
by one committee. Then, again, all engineers, architects (whether Works 
Department, Education Department, or Housing Board), and surveyors 
(whether Lands Department, Works Department, or Registrar-GreneraFs 
Department) with corresponding draftsmen, were placed under one com- 
mittee. Similarly, inspectors who spend much of their time outdoors, 
in connection with the administration of an Act of Parliament, who 
are brought into personal touch with the general public and who have to 
institute proceedings under an Act, such as fisheries inspectors, factories 
inspectors, sanitary inspectors, were also grouped. 

Co-ordination between all Committees was obtained by placing one or 
more of the Board’s Senior Inspectors upon each Committee. 

The members of the Salaries Committees were selected with great 
care, senior officers of the Public Service, with experience in the type 
of work under review, being appointed to act with the Board’s inspectors. 

(yii) Industrial Arbitration Added. 

The passage of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act (assented 
to on 23rd December, 1919) enabled organisations to seek awards of the 
Industrial Arbitration Court, v/itliin certain limits, for application to 
permanent and temporary employees of the Public Service. 

The Court has only a limited jurisdiction, however, in respect of awards 
affecting employees under the Public Service Acts. It may, in terms 
of the amending Arbitration Act:— 

(i) Fix the lowest prices for work done by employees and the lowest 
rates of wages payable to employees other than aged, infirm, or 
slow workers. 

Provided that no award shall be made for payment of wages or 
remuneration of persons pecupying managerial positions, except 
by the special Court for Grown matters exercising jurisdiction 
under Section 13 b of the Act, or of any wages or remuneration 
in excess of £10 per week (wages) or £525 (annual salary). 
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(ii) Fix the lowest rates for oTertime and holidays and other special 
work, including allowances as compensation for overtime, holi- 
days, or other special work. 

(iii) Eescind or vary any award made in respect of any of the indus- 
tries or callings for which an industrial board has been con- 
stituted. 

(iv) Declare what deduction may be made from the wages of employees 
for board or residence, or board and residence, and for any cus- 
tomary privileges and payments in kind conceded to such 
employees. 

The Act facilitates the registration of Public Service organisations as 
industrial unions by enacting that any application for registration as 
an industrial union made by a union, all of whose members are employees 
of the Crown, shall not be refused upon the ground only that the inter- 
ests of the employees represented by the applicant union may be protected 
by a previously registered industrial union. 

It also clothes the Court with a discretion to determine that any Award 
made in respect of persons employed under the Public Service Acts who 
have not, prior to the making thereof, been bound by an award, shall 
take effect from such date, whether before or after the commencement 
of the Industrial Arbitration (Amendment) Act, 1919, as the Court 
may direct. 

It provides further that nothing contained in the Act shall in any 
way alter the provisions of any Public Service Acts or regulations there- 
under — 

(a) Prescribing or authorising the Public Service Board to prescribe 
the passing of an examination or other test as a necessary condi- 
dition for promotion of an officer to a higher class, grade, or 
division; or 

(b) Providing that payment of increments of salary to an officer 
shall be subject to the giving of a certificate by the said Board 
that the conduct of the officer and the discharge of his duties 
warrant an increase of his salary. In the event of the said Board 
refusing to give such certificate, the officer shall be supplied with 
a written statement showing the reason why such certificate h 
refused. 

(vm) Public Service Industrial Boards. 

Organisations representing public servants, which had not already been 
registered, took early steps to obtain access to the Court. The registra- 
tion of certain of these organisations as industrial unions was only com- 
pleted after some delay, owing to the necessity of overcoming legal diffi- 
culties. 

Industrial Boards have now been constituted, in terms of the Industrial 
Arbitration Act, to cover most of the persons employed under the Public 
Service Acts. In some cases boards have been constituted on the appli- 
cation of essentially Public Service organisations ; in others, on the appli- 
cation of unions of whose members some only are in the service of the 
Crown imder the Public Service Acts. 
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The following is a list of the Industrial Boards for Public Servants 
constituted as a result of the passage of the Industrial Arbitration 
(Amendment) Act: — 

Designation of Board. | Constituted upon application of— 


Public Service (Teachers) Board 

Public Service (Clerical Officers) Board 

Public Service (Professional Officers)! 
Board. | 

Public Service (General Officers) Board 

Public Service (Temporaiy Clerks) Board... 

Public Service (Court Reporters) Board ... 

Public Service (Hospital and Homes) Board 

Public Seiwice (Dredges, etc.) Board 


Public School Teachers’ Federation of New 
South Wales. 

Public Service Association of New South 
Wales. 

Public Service Association of New South 
Wales. 

Public Service Professional Officers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Public Service Association of New South 
Wales. 

Australian Clerical Association, New South 
Wales Branch. 

Australian J ournalists’ Association, New 
South Wales District. 

Hospital and Asylum Employees’ Union of 
New South Wales. 

New South Wales Dredge and Tug Em- 
ployees’ Association. 


Employees under the Public Service Act are engaged in a great variety 
of callings, and one effect of the amended Arbitration Act is tliat the 
Crown will become a respondent in respect of claims submitted by Unions 
of whose members only a few are in the Service of the State. 

The work of employees is so diverse in character that the Crown will be 
affected by almost all awards made by the Court. Claims have been served 
upon Departments during the year by the undermentioned Unions: — 

Union. I Class of Employee. 


Public School Teachers’ Federation of New 
South Wales. 

Australian Journalists’ Association, New South 
Wales District. 

Public Service Association of New South Wales 

Public Service Association of New South Wales 

Public Service Association of New South Wales 

Public Service Professional Officers’ Association 

Australian Clerical Association, New South 
Wales District. 

Hospital and Asylum Employees’ Union of New 
South Wales. 

Hospital and Asylum Employees’ Union of New 
South Wales. 

New South Wales Dredge and Tug Employees’ 
Association. 

Australian Workers’ Union 

Australian Workers’ Union ........................ 

Merchant Service Guild of Australasia 


Federated Engine Drivers and Firemen’s Asso- 
ciation. 

United Labourers’ Protective Society of New 
South Wales. 

Federated Miscellaneous Workers’ Union of 
Australia, New South Wales Branch. 


Public School Teachers. 

Court Reporters. 

Clerical Officers. 

General Division Officers. 

Professional Officers. 

Temporary Clerks. 

Attendants, Nurses, etc. 

Clerks at Hospitals and Institutions. 

Employees in Dredge Service, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Navigation 
Department, etc. 

Horticultural Employees, Botanic Gar- 
dens, etc. 

Surveyors’ Labourers. 

Employees in Dredge Service, Depart- 
ment of Public Works, Navigation 
Department, etc. 

Engine Drivers, Crane Drivers, etc. 

Builder’s Labourers. 

Watchmen, Caretakers, Cleaners, etc. 


(N'ew South Wales Public Service Board, 1920^ pp. 2, 3, 6, 7.) 
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(ix) Withdrawal from Arbitration Court. 

During the year two very important amendments of the law were made. 

(1) The Industrial Arbitration Acts were so amended as to take away 
from Public Servants coming under the operation of the Public Service 
Acts the right to go to the State Industrial Arbitration Court for an 
Award, leaving them to have their remuneration determined under the 
provisions of the Public Service Acts. 

(x) New Salaries Committee. 

(2) The Public Service Acts were amended to provide that salaries and 
grade of officers and employees receiving less than £526 per annum should 
be determined by Salaries Committees constituted on an entirely new' 
basis. Instead of a committee appointed by the Board to deal with the 
salaries of any officers or class of officers specified in the appointment, new 
committees are constituted for the several Divisions of each Depart- 
ment, each consisting of three officers, viz.: — 

One representative of the Board. 

One representative of the Department, • 

One officer elected by officers of each Division (i.e., Clerical, Pro- 
fessional, Educational or General). 

One hundred and fourteen Salaries Committees have been appointed 
by the Board. 

(xi) The Board^s Powers Restricted. 

The Bill as introduced into the Legislative Assembly provided that the 
old power of the Board to alter or vary, (subject to a right of appeal by 
the officer concerned) any determination of a Salaries Committee should 
continue in operation. During the passage of the Bill through Parliament, 
however, an amendment of vital consequence was introduced into the 
Bill and became law. It takes away from the Board all power to vary 
any determinations of a Salaries Committee. If the Board do not agree 
with any such determination they may refer it back to the Committee 
for reconsideration. If the Committee adheres to its determination, the 
Board must either concur or refer such determination to a new Appeal 
Tribunal consisting of a District Court Judge and two members of the 
Board. Officers may appeal either to the Board or the Tribunal. I*) 

It may be doubted whether the serious effect of such amendment was 
foreseen or intended. 

One effect is to take away from the Board a great deal of the power 
which is necessary to enable them to maintain economy and also efficiency 
in the Public Service. i 

(xii) An Appeal Tribunal Created. 

The authority of a Salaries Committee rests principally with the Depart- 
mental representative who acts on that Committee, If the Departmental 
representative and the employees’ representative favour an increase in a 
salary, the Board’s only opportunity of having a reduction made (if they 
think one is called for) is to refer the matter to the Appeal Tribunal. 
The Tribunal is in everj^ way competent to determine the matters which 
may come before it; but, in the Board’s opinion, a hearing by the Tribunal 
is not an appropriate means of determining such comparatively minor 


C*) See also chap. XIX, 
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matters. The cost of the Tribunal itself and the length of time necessarily 
involved in the hearing of such matters is (the Board consider) quite out 
of proportion to the importance of most of the matters to be determined. 

These facts will deter the Board from referring many cases to the 
Tribunal. The only alternative is to concur with decisions of which they 
do not approve, and their power to maintain economical control over the 
numerous Salaries Committees will, in practice, be very small. (0 

Fortunately, the amending Act contains a new section enabling the 
Board to fix the salaries of classes of officers by agreement with the 
associations or organisations representing such classes, and agreements 
covering 14,020 officers and employees have already been made. 

Though comparatively few appeals are made to the Tribunal (nine out 
of every ten appellants electing to have their appeal heard by the Board 
instead of by the Tribunal), the Board desire most emphatically to 
express their view that their former power as the final authority in 
salary matters should be restored to them. The task of maintaining both 
economy and efficiency in the Public Service is at any time, and especially 
under present-day conditions, an exceedingly arduous one, and must 
become more difficult as their authority is reduced {Netv SotM Wales 
Fuhlic Service Board, 1923 — 4.) 

(xiii) The Several Systems Reviewed. 

The original Public Service Act of 1895 provided: — 

Within such period after the commencement of this Act as the 
Governor may direct, and thereafter at intervals of not more than 
five years, the Board shall grade the officers employed in all depart- 
ments of the Public Service to whom this Act applies, and classify 
as far as practicable the work performed by, or assigned to, each 
officer or grade of officers, such grading and classification to be within 
the five principal divisions .... and to be, respectively, according 
to fitness and to the character and importance of the work performed 
by or to be assigned to each officer or grade. 

The Board shall, from time to time, determine what salary, fee, 
or allowance is fairly appropriate to the work to be performed by or 
assigned to each officer or grade of officers, or to be performed by or 
assigned to persons temporarily employed; and the salary, fee, or 
allowance so determined shall, subject to the necessary provision being 
from time to time made therefor by Parliament, be the salary payable 
in respect of such work accordingly. ... 

Any officer dissatisfied with any decision of the Board, either par- 
ticular or general, in regard to grade affecting him, or to the classifi- 
cation of the work performed by or assigned to him, may forward 
to the Board, within thirty days after such decision shall have been 
made or given, a notice of appeal, setting forth the grounds of his 
dissatisfaction, and the Board shall thereupon consider such appeal 
and the grounds thereof, and any further evidence in relation thereto 
which the Board may deem necessary for the proper determination 
of such appeal, and may allow or disallow such appeal, and the decision 
of the Board thereon shall be final. 
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The Amending Act of 1910 provided: — 

The officers of the Public Service shall from, time to time, be graded, 
and their work shall be classified within the five principal divisions 
specified in section 20, according to fitness and to the character and 
importance of the work performed by or assigned to them. 

Ill each department of the Public Service there shall be constituted 
boards, hereinafter referred to as ^^departmental boards,” who shall 
determine the grade, and the salaries, fees, and allowances of officers 
in such departments, exclusive of the Under-Secretary and of heads 
of branches. 

Each such board shall consist of the Under-Secretary of the depart- 
ment, a member of the Public Service Board, and the head of the 
branch to which the officer whose grading or salary is in question, 
belongs. 

If the determination of a departmental board is not unanimous, the 
member of the Public Service Board may refer the matter to the 
other two members of the Public Service Board. 

The officer whose grading or salary is in question may, in any 
case, appeal from the departmental board to the Public Service Board. 

On any such reference or appeal the Public Service Board may 
vary, rescind, or confirm the determination of the departmental 
board. 

If the decision of the Public Service Board, on such reference or 
appeal is not unanimous, the matter shall be re-heard before the same 
two members and a District Court Judge. They may make such 
order as they think fit, and their decision shall be final. 

The grade and the salaries, fees, and allowances of the Under-Secre- 
taries and of the heads of branches who are officers shall be determined 
by the Public Service Board. 

The Amending Act of 1919 provided:- — 

The grade, salaries, fees, and allowances of officers, and the salaries, 
fees, and allowances of all other persons employed under the provisions 
of this Act shall be determined by the Board or by salaries committees, 
each consisting of such persons (not being less than three in number) 
as the Board may appoint for that purpose. 

Provided that the Board may vary any determination of any such 
salaries committee. 

Provided also that any officer whose grade, salary, fees, or allowances 
have been so determined by tbe Board, or by any such committee, 
may appeal to tbe Board therefrom, or from any decision of tho 
Board varying such determination. 

The Amending Act of 1922 provided: — 

In the case of officers and persons employed under the provisions of 
this Act whose salaries, including allowances in the nature of salary, 
do not exceed the sum of £525 per annupi, the following provisions 
shall apply:— 

(a) The grade and salaries of officers and the salaries of all other 
persons employed under the provisions of this Act shall be 
determined in the first instance by salaries committees.. 
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the committee has been concurred in by the Board may appeal 
therefrom either to the Board or to the tribunal constituted 
under subsection 3 of section 11 in the manner prescribed. 
The decision upon any such appeal shall be final. 

Eor the purpose of hearing any appeal under the authority of this 
Act the Board, with the approval of the Governor, may delegate any 
of its powers or functions to any fit person, and the decision of such 
person shall be final. The Board may on any such appeal be repre- 
sented before the person so hearing the appeal. 

The Governor may appoint a District Court Judge to sit with two 
members of the Board for the purpose of hearing and determining 
appeals relating to grades, classification of work, salaries, fees, or 
allowances, or any reference by the Board to such tribunal, and the 
decision of the tribunal so constituted shall in all respects be deemed 
a determination of the Board. 


An officer or an employee may in the prescribed manner elect to 
have his appeal as to his grade, classification of work, salary, fees, or 
allowances heard and determined by such tribunal in any case in 
which by this Act an appeal to the Board is given to an officer, or in 
any case in whi<ih by this Act an appeal is given to an employee from 
any determination of a salaries committee. 

(Neiv South Wales Public Service Board, 1924, p. 20.) 

(xiv) Basic Wage Variations. 

During the five years ended 30th June, 1924, the following general 
increases of salary have been given on account of the increases in the 
basic wages for adult males and females : — 


Adults under £525 per annum. 


Total Cost. 


1st December, 1919 

8th October, 1920 . 

1st May, 1923 

7th September, 1923 


Males, £44 per annum (17s. per week)..... 

Females, £33 per annum (12s. 9d. per week) ... / 

Males, £21 per annum (8s. per week) 1 

Females, £15 15s. (6s. per week) j 

Males, £2 12s. 2d. per annum (Is. per week) ......... 

Males, £7 16s. 6d. per annum (3s. per week) T 

Females, £1 6s. per annum (6d. per week) J 

Non-adults — ^Proportionate amoxmts 

Geand Total £ 


£ 

585.000 

292.000 

30.000 

95.000 
23,700 


1,025,700 


The increases of 1st December, 1919, and 8th October, 1920, amounting 
to £65 per annum, applied only to officers receiving salaries below £525 per 
annum. Subsequently the Board approved of the payment of varying 
amounts to a number of officers receiving salaries in excess of £525 per 
annum. The maximum amount payable to any officer under this approval 
was £62 per annum, the total additional expenditure amounting to £12,600 
per annum. 

Later, the Industrial Arbitration Court awarded a fiat rate increase of 
£40 per annum to male officers and £8 per annum to female officers of the 
Clerical and Professional Divisions receiving salaries below the maximum 
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of the various awards of the Court, in respect of basic wage increases prior 
to 1st December, 1919, which had not been awarded to members of those 
Divisions. 

The Court did not award these flat rate increases to officers of the 
Greneral Division. 

The Public Service Board approved of the addition of the flat rate 
increase of £40 per annum to salaries of officers of the Professional and 
Clerical Divisions up to a maximum of £660 per annum, with a smaller 
increase to senior officers receiving salaries in excess of that amount. 

The total cost involved in the payment of these flat rate increases of 
£40 and £8 per annum was £83,000 per annum. 

The salaries of all officers were reduced on account of the decrease im 
the basic wage, by an amount of £18 per annum (7s. per week) in the case 
of males and £5 per annum (2s. per week) in the case of females, from 
21st July, 1922, with the exception of the salaries of those officers of the 
Clerical Division coming within the provisions of the Clerical Gfficeife^ 
Award, in which case the reduction took eflect from 1st July, 1922. The 
total decrease amounted to £250,000 per annum. 

SUMMAEY. 

Increases . . . . .. .. £1,121,200 per annum. 

Decrease .. .. .. .. 250,000 „ „ 

Net increase .. . . . . £871,200 „ „ 


{New South Wales Public Service Boards 1924, p. 20.) 

(xv) Restaratiom to Arbitration Court. 

On 18th March, 1926, an amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Acts 
restored to Public Servants the right to apply for determination of their 
salaries by an award of an authority under these Acts. 

The maximum salary allowable by an award was increased from £525 
to £750 per annum. 

This restoration left untouched the system, of determination of salaries 
up to £525 per annum by Salaries Committees — a system which had been 
introduced by the Amending Public Service Act, 1922, in substitution for 
determination by the Industrial Arbitration Court. 

As the law at present stands, the salaries of officers and employees under 
the Public Service Act may be determined in one or more of the following 
ways : — 

1. Salaries of officers, &c., receiving not more than £525 per annum — 

(a) By Salaries Committees appointed under the Public Service 
Act, 1922, consisting of one representative each of the Depart- 
ment, the Board, and the employees, with the right of appeal 
against the determination either to the Public Service Board or 
to the Public Service Appeals Tribunal ; or 

(b) By agreement under section 14b (1) of the Public Service Act, 
1902, between the Board and an Association representing the class 
of employees^ — ^without the right of appeal ; dr 

(c) By the authorities constituted under the Industrial Arbitration 
Acts. 
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2. Salaries of officers, &e., receiving between £525 per annum and £750 


per annum — 

(a) By Salaries Committees constituted under the Public SerFiee 
(Amendment) Act, 1919— subject to approval by the Public Ser- 
vice Board — with the right of appeal; 

(b) By the Public Service Board— with the right of appeal; 

(c) By the authorities constituted under the Industrial Arbitration 
Acts. 

3. Salaries of officers, &c., receiving more than £750 per annum — 

(a) By Salaries Committees constituted under the Public Service 
(Amendment) Act, 1919— subject to approval of the Public Ser- 
vice Board — ^with the right of appeal; 

(b) By the Public Service Board — with the right of appeal. 

The result is to make the system of salary fixation unwdeldy and un- 
economical. It is very desirable that the law should be amended to 
simplify the system, 

(xvi) The Tall in Time and Money. 

Poliowing the amendment of the Industrial Arbitration Act in 192<> 
so as to permit of officers and employees employed under the Public 
Service Act again having the right to apply for awards under the Indus- 
trial Arbitration Act, a large number of awards have been made, but a 
number of claims still await hearing. Probably claims will continue to 
be made until all officers with salaries up to £750 per annum will be 
covered by an award. 

Members of the Board have served on all Conciliation Committees 
dealing with claims of persons employed under the Public Service Act 
and, in some cases also, of persons not employed under that Act, e.g.y 
employees of the Australian Museum, Water Conservation and Irrigatioii 
Commission. 

- The Board found, however, that this work was not leaving sufficient 
time for their other work, and after the most important claims had been 
dealt with they recommended to the Government that certain of the 
Board’s Inspectors be appointed alternate members of the CommitteeSy 
except that determining the salaries of officers of the Education Division, 
in order to deal with the less important cases. This has been done. 

A great deal of time has been taken up by claims for very small groups 
of officers. For example, a claim was made by certain officers of the 
Valuer-General’s Department covering ten officers of that Department. 
After a conference with the Board, at which agreement could not 
reached, the matter went to the Conciliation Committee. The hearing 
occupied eleven days, in addition to which a certain amount of time 
had to be spent by the Board’s officers in preparing evidence in reply to 
the claims of the applicants. 

A claim was made on behalf of eleven officers performing legal duties 
in the Public Trust Office and the Department of Lands. The hearing 
by the Committee occupied eight days in addition to the time spent in 
preparing evidence in reply. 

This form of salary fixing is very expensive. (New South Wales Public 
Service Board, 1928, pp. 4-5.) 
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(xvil) The Emd of the Long-term Scale. 

P articular reference is made to the following Crown employees’ awards ; — 
Clerical Officers {Perrrvcmeni and Temporary ) , — The Industrial Com- 
mission commenced the hearing of the Crown’s claims for a new 
award for male clerical officers in May, 1939, and after hearing 
evidence and making inspections of work in the various departments, 
delivered its judgment on the 26th September, 1939. The Commission 
determined that the automatic incremental scale of salaries should 
be reduced from 16 years with a maximum of £411 p.a. to 10 years, 
with a maximum of £327 p.a., as claimed by the Crown. It was further 
decided to provide, within the limits of the former incremental range, 
two grades for positions classified on the basis of duties and responsi- 
bilities above the new incremental range, as follows: — 

£ 

Grade I — 1st year . . 339 


Grade IP 


2nd year 
3rd year 
-Ist year 
2nd year 
3rd year 


351 

363 

387 

399 

411 


d. 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 


The Commission decided that the classification of positions into Grades 
I and II should be left in the first instance to a conference of the parties, 
the Commission to determine those as to which no agreement can be 
reached. The salaries for the positions when graded are to take effect 
from the operative date of the award, viz., 10th ISTovember, 1939. 

After the decision was announced, the Board’s representatives conferred 
with representatives of the Public Service Association, and proceeded with 
the grading of positions in accordance with the judgment. Numerous 
conferences have been held and inspections made of different positions 
and agreement has been reached in a considerable number of cases. 

Lists of cases in the Departments of Taxation and Works and Local 
Government in which no agreement could be reached, were referred for 
decision by the Commission. The Commission inspected some of the 
positions in the Taxation Department, and heard evidence with regard to 
others, and, as a result, the Crown’s contentions were upheld in seven of 
the twelve cases referred, while the Association was successful in its claim 
regarding the remaining positions. (N.8.W, Public Service Board, 1940, 
p. 5.)' 

(xviii) A Typical Award. 

N.S.W. Crown Employees (Clerical) Award. 

(Living Wage Basis: Males, £4 4s. per week.) 

Definitions. 

^^Officer” means and includes all male persons permanently employed in 
any capacity in those branches of the Public Service to which the Public 
Service Act, 1902, applies, who have been classified in the Clerical Division 
and are within the jurisdiction of the Crown Employees (Clerical) Con- 
ciliation Committee. 

'^Service” means continuous service in the Clerical Division. Provided 
that future entrants to the Service over the age of twenty-one years shall 
be deemed to have the years of service indicated by the salaries at which 
they enter, and that temporary service without the prescribed examination 
qualifications shall not be counted. 
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Male Officers. 


Fart 1.— 'Future Entrants. 


Salaries. 


Subject to passing the prescribed examination tests, male officers 
appointed after SOth June, 1927, shall be paid not less than the following 
salaries : — 

General Scale. 


£ 

During 1st year of service 90 

During 2nd year of service 120 

During 3rd year of service ISO 

During 4th year of service ISO 

During 5th year of service 243 

During 6th year of service 263 

During 7th year of service 283 

During 8th year of service 303 

During 9th year of service 323 

During 10th year of service 335 

During 11th year of service . 347 

During 12th year of service 359 

During 18th year of service 371 

During 14th year of service 383 

During 15th year of service 395 

During 16th year of service 407 

During l7th year of service 419 


1. Entrants under 17 years of age . — K minimum of £210 per annum 
shall be payable from the commencement of the fifth year of service to 
an Intermediate Certificate entrant appointed prior to his seventeenth 
birthday, or from the commencement of the fourth year of service to a 
Leaving Certificate entrant appointed prior to his eighteenth birthday, 
and in the latter case, subject to passing the Examinations prescribed by 
Public Service Eegulation 116, £230 per annum from the commencement of 
his fifth year of service. Any amount payable hereunder in excess of the 
scale rate shall be by way of allowance. 

2. Progression beyond £220 per annum. — ^An officer's salary shall not 

be increased beyond £220 per annum until he has passed the examina- 
tion prescribed by Public Service Eegulation 116, or to £243 per annum 
until he has attained the age of twenty-one years and completed four 
years^ service. ‘ 

3. At 21 years without four years’ service. — On attaining the age of 
twenty-one years an officer may be paid an allowance equal the difier- 
ence between his scale salary and £220 'per annum until he completes his 
fourth year of service. 

4. At 22-23 years without four years’ service. — An officer who passes 
the examination before completing four years of service shall be paid the 
salary according to the scale, and may be paid an allowance equal to 
the difference between his salary and £230 at age 22 and £243 per annum 
at age 23. 

5. On passing examination after four years’ service. — An officer who 
passes such examination after completing four years of service shall be 
paid at the rate of £243 per annum from the first day of the month 
succeeding the date of his so passing or from attaining the age of twenty- 
one years, whichever is the later. 
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6. Intermediate Certificate Entrant tinder 16 years.^ — The rate for a 
Junior Clerk, Intermediate Certificate Standard, under the age of 16 
years shall be £82 per annum until he attains such age, and service for 
the purpose of the scale shall commence on his attaining such age. 

7. Leaving Certificate Entrant. — An officer entering at Leaving Cer- 
tificate Standard shall for the purpose of the scale and clauses (1), (2), 
(6), (4), and (5) be regarded as having one yeaEs service on the date 
of admission to the Public Service. 

8. Intermediate Certificate Entrant qualifying at Leaving Certificate, 
Standard.^ — ^An officer who enters at Intermediate Certificate Standard 
and before the age of '21 years subsequently passes the examination pre- 
scribed by Eegulation 105c (Leaving Certificate Standard) shall, for the 
purposes of the scale and clauses (1), (2), (3), (4), and (5) be credited 
with an additional year’s service as from the first day of the month suc- 
ceeding the date of the examination. 

9. Leaving Certificate Entrant under 16 years. — A junior clerk, Leav- 
ing Certificate standard, under the age of 16 years shall be paid £110 per 
annum until he attains such age, and service for the purpose of the scale 
shall commence on his attaining such age. 

10. Years of service at salary of £243 per annum. — Except where other- 
wise provided, on attaining the salary of £243 per annum, an officer 
shall be deemed to commence his fifth year of service. 

Pari — Officers at present in the Service. 

Salaries under £220 per annum. 

11. Adjustment. — The salaries of officers in receipt of less than £220 
per annum shall be adjusted to the G-eneral Scale, and provisions of 
Part /^A” shall apply as from 1st July, 1927, on the basis of completed 
years of service. Provided that for the purpose of such adjustment, no 
salary shall be reduced. 

12. Progression.— -Future progression under the scale shall be on the 
basis of actual service. 

13. Option. — A junior clerk who, on appointment was 18 years of age 
or over, may on or before 30th June, 1927, elect, in writing, to remain 
on the scale of salaries prescribed by Public Service Eegulation No. 116, 
as follows: — 


Officers appointed 
Tbetween Ages of — 


Commencing. 

Salary. 


Subsequent Rates of Salary 
upon attaining ages of— 


19 years. 


20 years. 


21 years. 


Intermediate Certificate Standard. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

18 and 19 vears ......| 

106 

134 

169 

19 and 20 years 

115 


154 

20 and 21 years 

115 i 




Leaving Certificate Standard. 



£ 

£ 1 



122 

152 



134 




134 ! 




£ 

220 

220 

220 


220 

220 

220 


18 and 19 years 

19 and 20 years 

20 and 21 years 


£ 

183 

174 
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After suck election, but not otherwise, ke shall be eligible to proceed 
in accordance with such Eegulation until he attains the rate prescribed 
for age 21, and subject to passing the examination under such Begula- 
tion, shall be paid £238 per annum on attaining the age of 22 years and 
£263 per annum from his 23rd birthday. On attaining the salary of £263 
per annum, such officer shall be deemed to commence his sixth year of 
service. 

14. Salaries of £220 per annum.— The salary of an officer in receipt 
of £220 per annum shall be increased to £243 per annum as from the 1st 
July, 1927, or from the completion of four years of service (subject to 
clause 7), or from, the first day of the month succeeding the date of his 
qualifying by examination under Eegulation 116, whichever is the later. 

An officer qualified by examination under Eegulation 116 may be paid 
a salary of £238 per annum from the date of attaining the age of 22, 
and £263 per annum from his 23rd birthday— payment to an officer so 
qualifying after attaining the age of 22 or 23 years shall commence from 
the first day of the month succeeding the date of his qualifying. On 
attaining the salary of £263 per annum such officer shall be deemed to 
commence his sixth year of service. 

15. Salaries of £238 4s. 4d. per annum. — The salary of an officer in 
receipt of £238 4s. 4d. per annum shall be adjusted to £243 per annum 
from 1st July, 1927. Such officer shall be deemed to have commenced 
his fifth year of service on the date he received the salary of £238 4s. 4d. 
per annum. 

16. Salaries above £238 4s. 4d. per annum. — If .the salary of an officer 
at present in receipt of salary in excess of £238 4s. 4d. per annum coincides 
•with one of the rates of the General scale, such officer shall proceed to 
the next higher rate in such scale from the 1st July, 1927, or from the 
day twelve months from the last variation in salary, whichever is the 
later. 

17. Where such salary does not coincide with one of such rates, the 
officer shall have his salary adjusted to the next higher rate in the general 
scale, and, in addition, shall receive an increment to the succeeding rate 
in such scale as from the 1st July, 1927, or from the day twelve months 
from the last variation in salary, whichever is the later. 

Provided that where the adjustment exceeds the sum of £6 this amount 
only shall be paid in addition to increment under the general scale as 
from the aforesaid date, and the balance of the adjustment shall be added 
to the next succeeding increment. 

18. On adjustment to the scale, an officer shall be deemed to have the 
years of service appearing in the scale, corresponding with the salary as 
so adjusted. 

19. If the result of such adjustment and/or increase in terms of clauses 
16 and 17 indicates a salary greater than the maximum for which an 
officer’s examination qualifications render him eligible, he shall be paid such 
maximum only. 

Officers barred by Regulation No. 119 or Regulation No. 122 shall have 
their salaries adjusted to the salary in the scale next above the Grade 
Test barrier from the first day of the month succeeding the passing of 
the prescribed examination. 
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20. Calculation of Service.^ — In calculating years of service for tlie 
purposes of the scale the following periods shall not be taken into account, 
viz. : — 

(a) That during which an officer is not eligible to proceed by reason 
of failure to satisfy any required examination test. 

(b) That in respect of which an increment is refused under clause 24. 

(c) Any leave of absence without pay exceeding six days in any 
incremental year. 

(d) Such terms as may be determined by the Board, and not to exceed 
one (1) year in any period of five years in the case of an officer 
in receipt of a salary of less than £323 per annum, and two (2) 
years in such period in any other case on account of refusal to 
accept country service. 

Provided that before a determination by the Board the officer shall 
be given the opportunity of making any representations. This pro- 
vision shall not apply to an officer who has served in the country for 
a period or periods aggregating seven (7) years. 

In calculating service for the purposes of clauses 11, 12, and 14 no 
period excluded from service for the payment of increments under the 
Public Service Kegulations shall be restored. 

21. Progression in Excess of Award Bate. — 

(a) Salaries £398 per annum and over. — ^Nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to affect the powers of the Salaries Committees 
in the cases of officers whose salaries at the date of the biennial 
determination in terms of section 14b of the Public Service Act, 
1902, are £398 per annum or over. 

Provided that an officer who at the date of the biennial deter- 
mination is in receipt of a salary of £398 per annum owing to 
failure to qualify for admission to the higher series of grades 
shall have his salary determined by the Salaries Committee as 
from the first day of the month succeeding the date of his so 
qualifying. 

(b) Salaries up to £398 per annum. — In pursuance of the provisions 
of section 14b (1) of the Public Service Act, 1902, and subject 
to the provisions of clause 22 hereof, the powers of the Salaries 
Committees have been suspended with respect to all officers 
coming within the scope of this Award whose salaries at the date 
of the biennial determination are under £398 per annum. 

In lieu thereof, the following provisions shall be applied as 
at the dates of the biennial determinations of salaries in terms 
of Section 14 : — 

As soon as practicable after the publication of this Award, 
and also before the 14th April, 1929, a Bevising Committee 
consisting of the Departmental and Employees^ representa- 
tives on the Salaries Committee shall submit in writing to 
the permanent head a statement of duties a^id the special 
features of any case which, in the opinion of the Bevising 
Committee, presents circumstances meriting progression to 
a higher salary than that payable under this Award. 
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Provided that where the permanent head is the represen- 
tative of the department on the Salaries Committee an officer 
of the department, appointed by the permanent head, shall 
act as member of the Eevising Committee. 

In addition to the report required by clause 24 the per- 
manent head shall transmit, not later than the 80th June, 
1927, and 30th April, 1929, with his review and recommen- 
dation, the Eevising Committee’s statement and report in 
any case under this clause. 

Every such case shall be referred by the Board to a Stand- 
ing Committee consisting of a person appointed by the 
Board and one appointed by the Council of the Public Ser- 
vice Association, both of whom shall be officers of the Public 
Service. Should such Committee agree, the decision shall 
be submitted to the Board. If the Board concur in the Stand- 
ing Committee’s recommendation the decision shall be final. 
If the Board do not concur, the members of the Committee 
shall have the right of being heard. On such hearing the 
provisions of the last paragraph hereof shall apply. 

When the members of the Committee do not agree the 
case shall be referred to the Public Service Board, whose 
decision shall be final. On the hearing of such reference 
the members of the Standing Committee may be present and 
agree to a decision by the Board without calling witnesses. 
Should such members call evidence, the procedure shall, as 
far as practicable, be the same as prevails on appeals to the 
Public Service Board. 

(c) General. — Nothing herein contained shall preclude the permanent 
head from recommending, or the Board from awarding, in any 
special case, whether on such recommendation or otherwise, a 
salary in excess of that payable under this Award. 

Appeal may be made to the Board from any decision under this 
subclause where the Board has not adopted the recommendation. 

22. Promotions or Reorganisations' — Salaries. — In pursuance of the 
provisions of section 14b (1) *of the Public Service Act, 1902, the powers 
of the Salaries Committee, under section 14b (k) have been suspended 
with respect to all officers coming within the scope of this Award whose 
salaries are under £398 per annum. 

In lieu thereof the following provisions shall apply : — 

Where an officer who is in receipt of a salary of £328 per annum 
or over, has, as a result of promotions or reorganisations, been allotted 
substantially different duties, the provisions of clause 21 (c) shall 
apply. 

Provided that the Eevising Committee may certify that, in its 
opinion, such officer has for the above reasons, been allotted duties 
meriting progression beyond that to which he is entitled under this 
Award, the permanent head shall then submit with his review and 
recommendation, the Committee’s report for the decision of the 
Board, in terms of clause 21 (c). 

23. Service. — Any officer whose salary has been increased under the 
provisions of clauses 21, 22, or 24, shall be deemed to have the years of 
service appearing in the scale corresponding with the salary so allotted. 
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General. 

24. Increments under Award. — The following provisions of Eegulation 
No. 116, as amended, shall apply to all increments or increases payable 
under this Award: — 

‘‘The payment of increments under the scales of salaries provided 
by this Regulation shall be suj)iect tO' approval by the Public Service 
Board. 

“One month prior to the date on which an officer will become 
eligible for an annual increment of salary in terms of this Regula- 
tion or Regulation No. 116 a^ the permanent head shall report to 
the Board as to conduct and the manner in which the duties of the 
officer have been performed. 

“In cases where the recommendation of the permanent head is 
adverse to the granting of an increment, and such recommendation 
has been approved by the Board, the officer affected shall have the 
right of appeal to the Board.^’ 

25. Existing Privileges, &c. — Except so far as altered expressly or by 
necessary implication, this Award is made on the understanding that 
all existing privileges and conditions shall continue during the currency 
of the Award. No salary existing at the date of the coming into operation 
of this Award shall be reduced, nor shall any such salary be increased 
before 1st July, 1927, merely as a consequence of this Award. 

26. Preference. — Subject to the provisions of the Public Service Act, 
1902, or any Act amending the same, with respect to the qualifications and 
fitness of officers, absolute preference of employment shall be given to 
members of the Public Service Association of New South Wales. 

27. Area, Incidence, and Duration. — This Award shall apply to male 
officers of the Crown permanently employed in the Clerical Division of 
the Public Service within the jurisdiction of the Crown Employees 
(Clerical) Conciliation Committee. 

It shall take effect from the 1st day of July, 1927, inclusive, and 
shall remain in force thereafter for a period of three years. 

By the consent of the parties this Award shall apply only to such 
of the abovenamed officers as are financial members of the Public Service 
Association of New South Wales. 

Notwithstanding this Award, either party may apply at any time for 
a separate Award in respect of any well-defined class or group of officers. 

Leave is reserved to the parties to apply generally as they may be 
advised. (From New South Wales Industrial Gazette, Vol. XXXI, 
mh May, 1927.) 

(e) QUEENSLAND. 

(i) Preliminary Judgment of 16th September, 1926. 

Argument on the claims was confined to the following points: — 

(1) Whether clerks at twenty-one should be paid according to age 
or length of service ? 

(2) Whether there should be equal pay for the sexes? 

(3) Whether the automatic maximum should be increased? 

(4) Whether the ordinary weekly working hours should be reduced? 

(5) What should be the principles of classification, more particularly 
with regard to certain cases? 
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As to (1) — The position of the public serrvice clerk as compared with 
that of the railway clerk was stressed by the Union. After the Basic 
Wage Judgment in 1921, the advantage in favour of the railway clerk 
was much greater than at present. As a result of adjustments made in 
1924 and 1925, the difference was reduced, leaving a substantial margin 
in favour of the public servant for the same period of service. We think 
this margin affords sufficient recognition of the superior educational 
qualifications of the Public Service clerk. 

The Union emphasised certain disparities that ar^se where clqrks 
and typists enter the service at an age later than the usual age. These 
cases might well be considered in conference. 

As to (2) — The claim for equal pay for the sexes has been made and 
declined on eight occasions since 1918. Section 8 (i) provides as fol- 
lows : — 

‘Ta) The same wage shall be paid to persons of either sex performing 
the same work or producing the same return of profit to their 
employer.” 

In their judgment on the Clerks’ Claim, published in the Govern/nient 
Gazette of 29th March, 1917, the Full Bench of the late Court declared 
that this provision meant that equal pay must be awarded only where 
there is equal efficiency under similar conditions. 

We think the provision was inserted in the Act as much for the pro- 
tection of men as of women. Where a woman actually does a man’s 
work with equal efficiency she is to get the same pay. That is just to 
her, and at the same time deters employers from dispensing with men 
in the hope of getting female labour at lower rates. So regarded, the 
provision has no proper application to the Public Service as now adminis- 
tered. There is no suggestion that the Government are exploiting female 
labour, thus calling for the exercise of our powers to discourage it. 

On the other hand, the Public Service Commissioner has satisfied us 
that he is observing the spirit of the Act in giving equal pay in cases 
that demand it. If we were to grant what the Unions ask, we might,, 
without sufficient cause, impose an unnecessary burden on the State and 
at the same time do an injustice to the female section of the community 
by diminishing their chances of securing Government employment. The 
claim, therefore, is refused. 

As to (3) — We think the automatic maximum is not necessarily affected 
by a change in the basic wage. The Board took that view on the Public 
Service Claim last year and also on tbe Bank Officers’ Claim. But we 
are unable to see any substantial reason why the automatic maximum 
should he increased. The Union points to the higher automatic maximum 
under the Bank Officers’ Award. No doubt when the late Court increased 
the public servants’ automatic maximum to £300 in November, 1924, the 
Bank Officers’ Award was kept in view. Considering the superior condi- 
tions and opportunities of public servants, we think their present position 
compares favourably with that of bank officers. We have decided to make 
no change in the automatie maximum. 

As to (4) — ^No attempt was made to show that the present hours of' 
public servants are excessive, considered independently. It was not alleged 
that they impaired health or efficiency. But from the history of Public 
Service hours it was sought to show there had been no improvement. 
That, of course, may be because there was ho scope for it. Compared. 
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with the general body of wage-earners, public servants of the past were a 
specially favoured class. Meanwhile, outside conditions have vastly im- 
proved, and the contrast is not so great. To restore the margin in 
working hours would be to acknowledge the propriety of the former dis- 
tinction, a reactionary attitude which any Australian industrial tribunal 
would find it hard to adopt in these days. We have decided not to reduce 
the present hours. 

As to (5) — The Public Service Act expressly gives the Governor-in- 
Council and the Commissioner power to make classifications. There is, 
of course, a general authority in this Board to review those classifications, 
but it is one which will be exercised only in exceptional cases. We will 
interfere only where we think the Crown and the Commissioner have 
acted unreasonably. 

However, we order the classifications in question to be considered in 
conference. 

We desire to add that we think, in view of the present state of the 
public finances, the Public Service Unions would do well not to press any 
claim except for the correction of anomalies, if they exist. We have no 
reason to think that public servants are other than an efficient and deserv- 
ing body of employees, but we do feel that as things are they should be 
satisfied with the fair conditions now secured to them, and postpone their 
claims for general improvements until times are better. A substantial 
increase in the Government’s wages bill might conceivably be met by a 
curtailment of public works, thus putting out of employment numbers of 
men on the basic wage. The Board would not like to see this done as a 
result of the need to find money to augment the wages and meet the 
improved conditions of the permanent staffs. (Ea^ract from Queensland 
Government Gazette, Vol. GXXIX (No, 10), 12th July, 1927. The Board 
of Trade and Arhitration.) 

(ii) Variatioiis in Scope and Nature of Awards. 

3. ''The Industrial Arhitration Act of 1916” gave Government employees 
access to the Court of Industrial Arbitration provided they were members 
of registered industrial unions. The application of the provision, however, 
has varied from time to time; there have been exclusions, restorations, and 
limitations. 

Particulars of variations from 1917 to 1933 are — 


Period. 


Government Employees to whom Acts Applied. 


12tli January, 1917, to 11th July, 1917 

12th July, 1917, to 30th June, 1920 

1st July, 1920, to 17th February, 1921 

iSth February, 1921, to 14th July, 1921 

15th July, 1921 to 29th October, 1924 

30th October, 1924, to 10th September, 1930 ... 
ilth Sept., 1930 to 31st January, 1933 


All Employees. 

Employees receiving less than £300 per 
annum. 

All Employees. 

Employees receiving less than £500 per 
annum. 

Employees receiving less than £300 per 
annum. 

AU Employees. 

None. All Crown employees were 
excepted by Order in Council. 


On 1st February, 1933, Industrial Conciliation a7id Arhitration Act 
of 1932” came into operation. Under this Act persons employed by the 
Government were again brought within the jurisdiction of the Industrial 
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Court. It was provided, however, that nothing in this Act should preju- 
dice or affect the operation of the Salaries Act. An amendment in 1934 
provided, in effect, that the Salaries Act should not operate in respect of 
salaries not exceeding £500 per annum fixed by the Court in any award 
made on or after 1st October, 1934. A further amendment, assented to 
on 2nd October, 1936, repealed the £500 limitation and gave the Court juris- 
diction in respect of the salaries of all Crown employees who were members 
of Industrial Unions. 

(iii) Bask Wage DecIaraiioBS. 

4. Since 1921 it has been the practice of wage-fixing authorities in 
Queensland to declare from time to time a basic wage for adult male 
employees and a basic wage for adult female employees. Particulars as 
to the 1921 rates and the variations made from time to time are : — 

Adult Males Adult Females 


Date 

per week 

per week 


£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1st March, 1921 

4 5 0 

2 3 0 

1st March, 1922 

4 0 0 

2 10 

28th September, 1925* 

4 5 0 

2 3 0 

1st August, 1930 . 

4 0 0 

2 10 

1st December, 1930 

3 17 0 

1 19 6 

1st July, 1937 

3 14 0 

1 19 0 

1st April, 1937 

3 18 0 

2 10 


^Fixed by the Legislature. 

(Queensland Public Service Commission, 1937, pp. 34.) 

(iv) The State Basic Wage Case — Hearing Sth, Bth, 10th and 13th Aprils 

1942. 

Claim. 

As in previous years there were two applicants for increase in the Basic 
Wage — 

(1) Combined Unions. 

(2) Australian Workers’ Union. 

The claims were for a basic wage of £5 per week for males and £3 5s. per 
week for females, an increase of 11s. per week for males and l7s. per w’eek 
for females. 

Costs. 

It was estimated that an advance in the basic wage rates of Is. for males 
and 6d. for females would increase the annual salaries-wages bill of Queens- 
land by £300,000 and the annual salaries-wages bill of the Crown by £95,000„ 
and that the granting of the Union’s claim would cost — 

Private employers . . .. .. £3,286,000 

The Crown £1,170,000 

CoNSmERATIONS. 

In its 1941 judgment the Court had restated the basic wage considerations 
as taking into account — 

(1) The value of the State’s production. 

(2) The amount of employment in the State and the extent to which 
it is likely to be affected by a basic wage adjustment. 

(3) The volume of business as indicated by the Business and Pros-- 
perity Index. 
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■ (4) Crown Pinances. 

(5) The coat of living’ figures to ensure that the wages suggested by 
the other factors comply with the statutory minima. 

Each of these considerations was dealt with as clearly and concisely as 
possible, and the latest particulars available were furnished for the informa- 
tion of the Court. 

Cost of Living. 

The information showed that the retail prices index numbers for 
December, 1941, were 5 per cent, higher than in December, 1940 ; that there 
had been no increase in the food, groceries, and rent sections, but that there 
was a 5.8 per cent, increase in the miscellaneous household requirements 
group and a substantial increase of 15.5 per cent, in the price of clothing. 

I submitted that the increase in these items was due entirely to national 
emergency and shortage of supplies, and that such increases did not indi- 
eate a general increase in the weekly household budget. 

Production. 

The recorded value of production for 1940-41 was £1,885,000 lower than 
in the previous year. Details were given in respect of some of the more 
important commodities, and it was stressed that the Court in 1941 had 
granted a substantial prosperity loading based mainly upon the marked 
increase in production recorded in 1939-40; and that the fall in value of 
production did not support the Unions’ claim for an increase in basic 
wage rates. 

Employment. 

The figures furnished by the Government Statistician disclosed that 
employment was at a high level — ^the numbers in work in 1940-41 being 
100,000 more than in 1931-32 and the percentage of unemployment being 
exceptionally small. It was pointed out, however, that the volume of 
employment did not indicate the same degree of prosperity as it would 
under peace-time conditions, seeing that practically the whole of the 
Nation’s efforts were directed to the increasing of the Armed Forces, the 
providing of adequate equipment and supplies, and the construction of 
works, roads, etc., necessary for war. I emphasised that work which was 
essential for the energetic and successful development of the war effort 
must go on irrespective of the basic wage rate and that in these circum- 
stances the volume of employment was not an index as to the rates which 
the community could afford to pay. 

Business Index. 

The Queensland Business Index which was designed to indicate the 
trend of business activity under normal conditions was discontinued in 
November, 1941, because many of the figures were unavailable or irrelevant 
under war conditions. The figures for the eleven months of 1941, how- 
ever, were consistently lower than for the corresponding months of 1940 
and did not support any upward movement in basic wage rates. 

CRO\yN EMPLOYMagSNT AND CrOWN FiNANOE. 

Particulars furnished to the Court showed that the number of employees 
in administrative departments had been reduced but that there had been 
substantial increases in departments engaged on war work. 

The financial position as at 31st March, 1942, was more favourable than 
in 1941, due mainly to increases in taxation revenue and railways earnings. 
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Tlie increased actmties in the departments engaged on war work and 
the increased earnings on transport of men and materials, however, could 
not reasonably be used as an argument in favour of a higher basic wage. 


Comparison with Other States. 

Particulars were furnished as to the latest determinations by the 
Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, the Board of 
Industry in South Australia and the Court of Arbitration in Western 
Australia. Analysis showed that the basic wage rate payable in Brisbane 
had a greater purchasing power than the rates awarded in other capital 
cities and that comparison with other States was wholly in favour of 
Queensland. 

In its judgment issued on 15th April, 1942, the Court adopted a new 
method of arriving at the minimum basic wage. The following is an 
extract : — 

“Hitherto the Court regarded the Harvester rate as the minimum 
for adult males, but as tbe Court has now been twenty-five years in 
existence, we think we should adopt, as the fair and average standard 
referred to in section 9, the standard established by the Court itself. 
It is the only standard that the majority of Queensland employees 
have known.’^ 

It was ascertained that from 191Y to 1941 the basic wage for adult males 
had averaged a sum 12.7 per cent, above the Harvester equivalent; that 
the Harvester equivalent for Brisbane for the last quarter of 1941 based 
on the “All items” index was £3 18s. lOd. ; and that to maintain the CourPs 
standard a wage of £4 8s. lOd. was required, whereas the existing wage was 
£4 9s. 

The Court found that the basic wage of £4 9s. complied with section 9 
of the Act, hut to ensure that it would continue to do so in the exceptional 
circumstances, it proposed to declare the basic wage quarterly on the cost 
of living “C” series (all items) index commencing with the figures for the 
hrst quarter of 1942. 

The judgment also states: — 

“If the unions or the employers think that other factors beside the 
cost of living warrant a different declaration, then we shall be prepared 
to consider an application for that purpose.” 

Under the new arrangements, declarations have been made as follows : — 


Date oj Operatioii, 

4th May 

3rd August 

2nd November 


Males 
Per Week. 

£ s. d. 
4 11 0 
4 12 0 
4 14 0 


Females 
Per Week. 

£ S. d. 

2 9 6 

2 10 0 
2 11 6 


The total numbers of Government employees as at June for each of the 
past five years were: — 


Year, 


1938 

1939 

1940 

1941 

1942 


Departments, 
otiier than 

Railways. 

Total. 

Railways. 

20,879 

17,769 

38,648 

24,947 

18,067 

43,014 

21,371 

18,441 

39,812 

21,505 

19,420 

40,925 

24,603 

20,195 

44,798 


{Notes.— (i) The numbers for the years 1940, 1941, and 1942 are exclusive of 
Officers and employees absent on full-time war service, (ii) The increase recorded 
includes 7,000 wages employees who were engaged upon defence works and upon 
work for the Allied Works Council.) 
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Salames-Wages Expenditure, — All Funds. 

The total annual expenditure on salaries and wages for the past five (5) 
3 ?ears was: — 


£ 

9,819,911 
10,728,913 
11,290,346 
11,200,569 
. . *13,384,069 

* Includes expenditure on defence works and work for the Allied Works 
Council which is recouped from the Commonwealth Authorities. 

(Queensland Public Service Gommission, 1942, pp. 6-7,) 


YeMT. 

Departments 
other than 

Railways. 


Railways. 

£ 

£ 

1937-38 . . 

4,925,306 

4,894,605 

1938-39 . . 

5,664,045 

5,064,868 

1939-40 . . 

5,981,582 

5,308,764 

1940-41 . . 

5,535,713 

. . 5,664,856 

1941-42 . . 

6,730,824 

6,653,245 


CHAPTER XIII. 


APPEAL BOARDS. 

When reading the documents in this chapter, students may find that the 
following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised: — 

QUESTIONS. 

1. The validity of the principle of appeals. 

2. The types of Appeal Boards. 

(a) From Csesar to Csesar. 

(b) Boards upon which Public Service Commissioner (i) is repre- 
sented; (ii) is not represented. 

(c) Independent Appeal Boards. 

3. The Competence of Independent Appeal Boards. 

4. Principles and Methods applied by Appeal Boards. 


(a) THE COMMONWEALTH. 

A Board of Appeal consists of three members, namely, (a) an Inspector; 
(b) the Chief Officer of the Department to which the appellant belongs, 
or an officer nominated by such Chief Officer; and (c) the EepresentatiTe of 
the Division to which the appellant belongs. 

Every officer (except Officers of Parliament) affiected by any report, or 
recommendation made, or action taken under the Act (other than reports, 
recommendations, or actions taken under Sections 31, 46, 47, 48, 49, 65, 
66 and 73) is entitled to invoke a Board of Appeal. The Board, after 
hearing the appeal, transmits the evidence taken, together with a recom- 
mendation thereon, to the Commissioner, who thereupon adjiidic-ates in 
the matter. 

In view of the almost unlimited application of the right of appeal, it 
must at once be apparent that the hands of Chief Officers, Permanent 
Heads, the Inspectors, and myself are unreasonably tied, and that our 
administration will remain greatly hampered until some amendment of 
the Act is effected, there being hardly a step taken in administration that 
cannot with impunity and with absolute immunity from any pecuniary loss 
be made the subject of appeal at the hands of a disappointed, dissatisfied, 
or querulous officer, no matter how remote his chances of success may be, 
or hoAv groundless his cause of complaint. I am strongly of opinion that 
where an appeal is, in the opinion of an Inquiry Board, frivolous, trivial, 
or vexatious, power should be given to penalise the officer to the extent of 
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paying tlie costs incurred in tlie liearing of sucli appeal. As indicative 
of the unconscionable extent to which some officers would attempt to 
invoke a Board of Appeal, it may be mentioned that one official went so 
far as to claim a right of appeal against the legality of a regulation made 
by the Governor-General under the Commonwealth Public Service Act. 
{Commonwealth Public Service Commission, 1904: — p, 40.) 

(b) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(i) Principles. 

The Board had to undertake the determination of the appeals of officers, 
in accordance with the provisions of the Act, and Parliament placed a 
sum of £10,000 at the disposal of the Board to enable them to make any 
necessary adjustments that might be the outcome thereof. About two 
thousand appeals were received from officers, but the Board thought it 
wise not to deal with them at once, as the work of reorganising the Depart- 
ments had naturally created many new conditions in the Service, and it 
was deemed desirable to allow the new order of things time for adjustment 
before they undertook the revision of their work. The matter has now, 
however, been practically completed, and the sum of £9,974 was availed 
of to meet the cases in which the Board found it advisable to modify their 
hrst decisions. In addition to this, however, it should be stated that the 
amount involved in readjusting the salaries of Public School Teachers and 
Medical Officers in Asylums was specially provided on the Estimates. 
There is no doubt but that time will show that revision is required in 
further cases, but the Board do not think these will, to aiiy appreciable 
extent, alter the work already accomplished. 

One feature which has been forcibly brought before the Board in their 
work of dealing with the Service is that, as a rule, the general body of 
public servants are very little aware of the state of affairs in the com- 
mercial world in the matter of salaries and remuneration. They have been 
so long accustomed to compare themselves with themselves that they are 
unaware of the great changes that have taken place around them in this 
direction. It is a well-known fact that private incomes throughout the 
Colony have been largely reduced during recent years; but it appears to 
the Board that the public servants, although a large number of them have 
had to suffer considerable reductions, have a difficulty in realising that 
their salaries are still appreciably above the rates ruling outside. To this 
general statement, however, it must be admitted that . there are some 
notable exceptions, and the Board would specially refer to those officers 
of the Government holding high and responsible positions. While the 
wages and salaries of the rank and file of the Service are above the standard 
which obtains in private employment, the rates of pay received by the 
higher officers are undoubtedly below those obtaining in the best employ- 
ment in the mercantile world. Whenever appointments become vacant 
requiring more than average skill and intelligence, the Board have con- 
siderable difficulty in finding suitable officers to fill the positions, and they 
fear that the fact that the higher offi.cers of the Public Service are not well 
paid, considering the importance of the duties they have to perform, 
tends to prevent the Public Service being sought after as a career by men 
possessing talent and abilities of a high order, which qualities are 
undoubtedly required in all the important offices of the State. 

The Board have been very conscious of the painful nature of the duty 
which has devolved upon them. They have, however, endeavoured to carry 
out the work imposed upon them by the Act to the best of their ability, 
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and they again desire to point out that sentimental considerations, how- 
ever strong, could not he taken into account, as they had to be guided by 
the strict terms of the statute under which they were appointed. In this 
connection they would quote from a paragraph in their last Eeport, which 
bears on the subject, viz., ''it was speedily borne home to the Board that 
the persons whose pecuniary circumstances called most loudly for sympathy 
were invariably those whose retention in the Public Service was absolutely 
impossible.^^ {Nqw South Puhli/C 8 &tv 1 jC& 1898, p. 8.) 

(ii) Methods: From "Caesar to Caesar.”^ 

In dealing with the subject of appeals generally, reference may be made 
to an objection which has been raised to the provisions of Section 15 of 
the Public Service Act, which enacts that all appeals against the Board^s 
grading shall be made to the Board, whose decision shall be final. It has 
been urged that this is simply appealing from Caesar to Caesar; in other 
words, that the appellants can hardly expect a favourable rehearing, 
because the Board, it is suggested, would naturally be interested, at any 
rate unconsciously, in upholding their first decision. That this is a mis- 
conception of the facts of the case is easily made apparent by detailing the 
mode of procedure adopted in the appeal against the grading of the Profes- 
sional Staff, referred to in the earlier part of this Eeport. When taking 
this work in hand, the Board felt it was impossible for them to see every 
ojfi&cer, much less to examine his work minutely. They therefore, after 
conference with the Under- Secretaries and Heads of Departments, 
appointed a Sub-Committee, composed of some of the ablest officers in the 
Service, to visit each office and collect such information as would assist 
the Board in coming to a decision. On the receipt of the report of this 
Committee, a copy of it was sent to each of the Under Secretaries whose 
Department was affected, with a request that he would give the Board 
the benefit of his advice. When this was obtained the Board had further 
conference with the Committee, and with others who could give them 
valuable information, such as the Engineer-in-Chief for Public Works, the 
Engineer-in-Chief for Eailway Construction, the Giovernment Architect 
and the Chief Surveyor. The Board then, with the aid of the advice thus 
obtained, coupled with their own knowledge of the Service, obtained in 
many cases by previous personal inspection, carefully revised the informa- 
tion supplied by the Sub-Committee; and finally, after again consulting 
the Under Secretaries, issued the provisional grading referred to — with 
which, it may be mentioned, the Under Secretary in each Department in 
every instance concurred — and invited appeals from any officers who might 
think themselves aggrieved by such grading.O 

In due course the appeals were received, and the appellants were invited 
to appear in person before the Board; their statements w’^ere taken down 
by means of shorthand- writers ; their work was carefully examined and 
compared with work of a similar kind performed by other officers; the 
Heads and Sub-heads of the Departments in which they were employed 
were also examined as to the statements made, and finally the Under Sec- 
retaries were again consulted in the light of the further information thus 
obtained, and, as a result, a considerable number of appeals were sus- 
tained, both in regard to salary and grading. 


C) See also chap. IT. 
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The Board are confident that any impartial critic, after reading the 
explanation g'iven, will come to the conclusion that the most careful and 
unbiassed consideration is given to this important part of their work. {New 
South Wales Public Service Board, 1900, p. 3.) 

(ni) The System Reiriewed. 

A review of the development of salaries fixation in the Public Service 
since the inception of the Board is desirable, particularly in relation to 
observations in other sections of this Report. 

Under their original commission the Board were solely responsible for 
the determination of the grading and salaries of officers of the Public 
Service. The Board were required to make a complete review of the 
grading of the Service as soon as possible after their appointment, and the 
Public Service Act of 1895 further prescribed that regrading should there- 
after be made at intervals of five years. The first grading of the Service 
was in 1896, and quinquennial regradings followed in 1901, 1906, and 
1911. Regrading at unduly long intervals was found to be unsatisfactory, 
and for this reason, and also for the purpose of bringing the Heads of 
Departments and of Branches into collaboration, the Act was amended in 
1910 to provide for a system of Departmental Boards. These Boards were 
responsible for determining the salaries of all officers (except those of' 
Under Secretaries and the Heads of Branches, for which the Public Ser- 
vice Board remained responsible). They consisted of three members, the 
Chairman being a member of the Public Service Board, and the other 
members being the Under Secretary and the head of the particular Branch 
in which were employed the officers whose salaries were to be determined. 
Ho provision was made for periodic regrading, the Departmental Boards 
meeting as often as was necessary to determine the salaries of officers who 
had submitted applications for consideration. 

Departmental Boards. 

The scheme of Departmental Boards operated until the reconstitution 
of the Public Service Board under the amending Act of 1919, which 
provided for the constitution of Salaries Committees and the determina- 
tion of remuneration by such Salaries Committees or by the Board, as the 
latter might determine. In the same year the Industrial Arbitration Act 
was amended to grant employees under the Public Service Act access to 
the Industrial Courts, the jurisdiction of such Courts extending to all 
officers in receipt of wages or salaries up to £525 per annum. Comprehen- 
sive claims in respect of the Professional, Clerical and General Divisions 
of the Service were lodged in the following year, and in the succeeding two 
years awards were made by the Court. (®) 

Salaries Committees. 

In 1922 the Arbitration Act was amended to exclude employees under 
the Public Service Act from the arbitration jurisdiction. In the same 
year, by amendment of the Public Service Act, provision was made for the 
Board to enter into agreements with an association or organisation repre- 
senting any group or class of officers or employees as to salaries, fees, allow- 
ances and grades; such agreements to cover all officers and employees in 
any such class or group. Further provision was made in the amending 
Act for the constitution of Salaries Committees to be appointed by the 
Board, each to consist of three persons, at least one member representing 


(-) See also chaps. I and XII. 
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the officers or employees. These committees were required to make a 
Biennial Beview of the grades and salaries of officers in receipt of salary 
not exceeding £525 per annum. 

The reports of Salaries Committees were submitted for the Board’s con- 
currence, and if the Board were in agreement, the officers were informed 
accordingly; where the Board disagreed, the case was referred to a new 
Appeals Tribunal constituted under the Act, and to consist of a District 
Court Judge sitting with two members of the Board. Any officer not 
satisfied with the determination of his salary had the right of appeal there- 
from to the Board or to the Tribunal mentioned. 

Arbitra.tion Courts. 

Eight of access to the Industrial Arbitration Tribunals was again con- 
ferred on employees under the Board’s jurisdiction in 1926, but the juris- 
diction of such tribunals was extended to officers and employees in rec^pt 
of remuneration up to £1^60 per annum. (Incidentally it might be noted 
that industrial tribunals are empowered, in respect of officers and employees 
under the Public Service Acts, to determine, broadly speaking, only 
salaries, allowances and overtime rates.) 

In 1929 an amendment of the Public Service Act was passed which, 
while not interfering with the provisions in respect of agreements between 
the Board and organisations of public servants, provided for the deter- 
mination of the grades and salaries of officers either by the Board or by 
,, Salaries Committees, to consist of three persons to be appointed by the 

Board for the purpose, at least one member of each Committee repre- 
senting the officers or employees. The Board and the committees were to 
continue the process of biennial review established under the previous 
amendment in 1922. At the same time the Special Appeals Tribunal 
was abolished. 

In practice the Board constitute Salaries Committees to deal with the 
cases of all officers, other than those covered by award or agreement, who 
are in receipt of salary not exceeding £500 per annum, reserving to them- 
selves consideration of the eases of officers in rec'eipt of salaries exceeding 
that amount and those covered by award or agreement. 

In resx>eet of teaching staffs in the Department of Public Instruction, 
there is a comprehensive award and progression is determined in rela- 
tion to such award on the basis of classification and efficiency, and, in 
certain instances, of service. 

The Appellate Bystem. 

The foregoing statement in regard to the salary fixation of officers 
excludes reference to rights of appeal conferred on public servants. 
Section 19 of the Public Service Act provides: — 

^^Any officer dissatisfied with any decision or determination of the 
Board either particular or general, in regard to salary, seniority or 
grade affecting him, or to the classification of the work performed by 
or assigned to him, may forward to the Board within thirty day? 
after such decision or determination has been made or given a notice 
of appeal, setting forth the grounds of his. dissatisfaction, and the 
Board shall thereupon consider such appeal and the grounds thereof, 
and any further evidence in relation thereto which the Board may 
deem necessary for the proper determination of such appeal, and 
may allow or disallow such appeal and the decision of the Board 
thereon shall be final.” 
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Each appellant is given a personal hearing by the Board, with, if he 
so desires, representation by counsel or agent. He is afforded every 
.opportunity of stating his case fully, and of producing evidence in sup- 
:..port, and of replying to the departmental views which are given in his 

presence. 

Claim for a Separate Appeals Tribunal. 

At this point reference might be made to the suggestion which has been 
. , advanced from time to time that there should be some ^independent” 
Tribimal or Board of final review to whom appeal could be made by 
oificers dissatisfied with the determinations arrived at in respect of such 
'matters as salary or promotion. The proposal was first advanced early 
'in the Board’s regime when the Board, in terms of their authority, were 
'solely responsible for the determination of all salaries and other condi- 
tions in the Public Service. 

, As the claim is still put forward in some quarters, it is of interest 
. to summarise the existing position, and in this connection to examine the 
j., rights conferred under existing law and practice upon ofSicers of the 
State under the Board’s jurisdiction, in relation to fixation of remunera- 
.tioBy promotion and offences, the principal headings under which any 
Appeals Tribunal would function. 

Fixation of Eemuneration. — Under the law and in practice officers under 
the Public Service Act of this State have their remuneration determined 

as follows : — 

(1) By agreement between an organisation I’epresentative of em- 
ployees and the Public Service Board in respect of any class of 
; employees. In these cases obviously no right of appeal is necessary 

as the remuneration is agreed to. 

. (2) By determination of the Industrial Tribunals in respect of em- 
ployees in receipt of salaries up to £750 per annum. 

(3) In addition to the rights conferred under (1) and (2) officers 
and employees are entitled to receive, and do receive, considera- 
tion biennially by the Board, with the right of appeal from the 
Board’s determination. 

(4) Eemuneration of employees in receipt of salaries up to £500 per 
annum not covered by an award or agreement, is considered 

. biennially, by a Salaries Committee on which the employees have 
A a representative; in addition, on change of duties their, remun- 

eration is considered by the Board, with the right of appeal in 
both cases to the Board from the determination of the Commit- 
tee or the Board. 

■ (5) In respect of a large section of employees in the Professional and 

•i Clerical Divisions covered by awards of the Industrial Tribunals, 

• ‘ the remuneration of employees is considered by special Commit- 

tees on which the employees have a representative, with a view 
to determination of those cases where a rate of pay in excess 
: ' of the award rate is warranted. A right of appeal to the Boai*d 

V' is given where the Board do not adopt the Committee’s recom- 

mendation. 

Promotions. — ^Where a recommendation is made to the Board for the 
promotion to a position carrying a salary of £750 per annum or under 
of an officer other than the senior officer of the Department, such recom- 
mendation is referred for consideration by a Promotions Committee, con- 
sisting of the Permanent Head of the Department or his representative, 
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a representative of employees, and a third member chosen by those two 
members. The employees’ representative has the right to be heard by the 
Board in support of the claims of a senior officer, while, in ail cases, i£ 
the Board decide to adopt the departmental recommendation for the 
appointment of a junior officer, officers whose seniority is adversely affected 
have the right of appeal to the Board. 

Offences. — ^When an officer is suspended for an alleged offence, the 
Permanent Head of the Department is authorised to hear the officer in 
Ms defence and to remove the suspension, but may only reprimand or 
caution the officer. 

If the Permanent Head considers the offence to be serious, and tte 
officer does not admit the truth of the charge, the procedure requires 
that such charge be proved in a formal way and by evidence before tlie 
Board before any punishment is inflicted. 

When it is realised that the Public Service Board is not the employer 
but is itself an independent authority charged with the impartial adminis- 
tration, as between the State and its officers, of the extensive rights and 
privileges above referred to, it is apparent that the proposal made in some 
quarters for ^^an independent Appeals Tribunal” cannot reasonably have 
reference to Crown services coming within the jurisdiction of the Puhlie 
Service Board. 

The Board venture to assert that in no similar service has such a 
variety of methods and of tribunals been made available to officers aioid 
employees. While simplification is desirable in some directions — prin- 
cipally in matters of procedur'e — ^the Board are satisfied that there must 
be a substantial restriction of the rights now available if officers under 
their jurisdiction are to be made subject to any standardised provision 
likely to be brought down to give rights of appeal to Crown employees* 
generally in Hew South Wales. {New South Wales Public Service Board, 
1937, pp. 6-8.) 

Objections to a Sepaiute Ai>FEALs Tbibunae. 

There is no doubt a strong desire throughout the Public Service tmr 
an independent court of appeal. Evidence placed before the Comnik- 
sion in this regard almost invariably suggested that such appeal bo^ard 
should consist of a District Court Judge. This point was stressed to 
such an extent that it appeared almost as though a District Court Judge 
were to be regarded as the panacea for all grievances of the public ser- 
vant. 

One can sympathise with the public servant in this matter in the exist- 
ing order of things; but what a District Court Judge could do should he 
capable of being very much better done by a properly-constituted inde- 
pendent Public Service Board, with suitable organisation, in touch with 
the Service, and in full knowledge of its exigencies, needs and require- 
ments. This is said without any intention or desire whatever to speak 
in a derogatory manner of the respective members of the District Court 
Bench. It must he remembered that a court of highly-trained lawyers 
however constituted would not be charged with the efficient and economical 
administration of the Service. The direction, control and administration 
of the Public Service is not the function of a Judge — Supreme Court, 
District Court, or otherwise— and one can most appropriately in this 
connection quote the old Latin proverb, “Ne sutor ultra crepidam.” 
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Under the scheme suggested iu this report, the Board would be con- 
stituted a fair court of appeal, as it would sit in judgment upon the 
iictioii and recommendations of others, and not, as in the existing system, 
to review judgments and decisions of one of its own members. 

I distinctly of the opinion that if proper discipline is to be main- 
tained in the Public Service, the Board must have the final word in 
control. Where an offieePs increment may have been withheld on the 
reoominendation of the departmental committee or inspectorial commit- 
tee OB the ground of inefficiency, such officer should have the right to 
state his case before the Public Service Board. Similarly where an officer 
is found guilty of breaches of the Public Service Act, and is faced with 
dismissal, reduction in status, or similar penalty, he should also have 
the right of final appeal. 

IBut in all cases where an officer has been selected for promotion by the 
inspectorial stafr, endorsed by the departmental committee, and approved 
by the Public Service Board, no appeal should lie on the grounds of 
seniority of any description; since the efficiency of the Service should be 
directly dependent npon promotion by merit. It would be unworkable 
to allow of an appeal and the taking of evidence in such matters. 

Proper precautions should, and no doubt would, be taken to afiord 
t?very officer an opportunity of placing his claims to the vacant position 
before the departmental and inspectorial committees, while in the event 
of a difiference of opinion on the part of the committees in regard to 
th(^ relative merits of officers provision has already been suggested whereby 
Public Service Board would make the final decision. With a Public 
Seirviee Board free from all political or other influence, and even the 
isemblance of such influence, a competent staff of investigating officers 
with a personal knowledge of the work and qualifications of the officers, 
and!, a departmental committee in close touch with the officer and his 
work, it appears to me that ample provision would be made for a fair 
deaito every officer in the Service in relation to his brother officers, his 
Bepartment, and the Service generally. 

An independent court of appeal, as suggested, would tend to weaken 
the discipline of the Service, and I have no doubt would operate to under- 
raiue the administration of the Board. An adverse decision by an out- 
side court based upon evidence bearing upon the case of an individual 
(officer, without consideration of the subsequent effect upon the Board^s 
policy and administration, might have far-reaching consequences. ITo 
suefi outside court of appeal could possibly formulate a judgment npon 
the individual merit of officers because the full factors and their true 
values could never be brought properly before it, (Wew South Wales 
P^Ue Service, Poyal Commission, Allard, 1918, p. LVIV A 

<c) WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Fiiither ObjectiO'iis* 

Arising out of the negotiations between the Government and the Civil 
Service, which had been in progress for several months prior to. and 
resamed after, the Civil Service strike, the Covernment introduced legis- 
lations to provide for an independent Board of Appeal. 

Shortlv after the publication of the first Classification, in Au^ist, 
t9S0, the Anpeal Board, consisting of Mr. Justice N’orthmore (Ohair- 
rnnn). and Messrs. Drummond and Mann, representing the Covernment 
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and the Service respectively, commenced its duties, and with some inter- 
ruption, owing to other Court duties of the Chairman, has continued 
its sittings to the present time. 

The Eeclassification dealt with 1,383 permanent officers, and provided 
increases amounting to £42,155 per annum, inclusive of increments within 
the automatic classes. Of the* 1,383 officers classified, 648 appealed, 116 
of whom afterwards withdrew. Up to the 31st August, 173 appeals have 
been decided by the Board, 96 of the appellants being successful in obtain- 
ing either increased classification or additional salary, or both. The cost 
of increases granted by the Board, inclusive of those consequent upon the 
increased automatic range awarded, amounts to £8,232 per annum. 

At the above date, there were 359 appeals against classification still 
waiting to be decided, in addition to appeals against anomalies, etc. 

Mr. C. A. Munt, Assistant Commissioner, has represented me at the 
hearing of the appeals, as well as acting as the representative of the 
Ministers as required. 

When making their classification the Commissioners viewed the relative 
value of the whole of the positions in each Division of the Service, and 
fxed the classification and salary of each officer after interviewing the' 
officer and personally inspecting his or her work. 

A Board cannot have the same complete knowledge as is possessed by 
Commissioners, and its decisions, which are final, must therefore be based 
principally on statements of appellants and their witnesses. 

In no other State is an appeal to an indpendent Board allowed from 
the Classifiers, who are presumably experts in Civil Service matters.^ 
(Western Australiaii^ Public Service 0 ommissioner , 1921, p. 5.) . 

(d) TASMANIA. 

The Reference Board. 

Under the provisions of the Public Service Act any officer who - is 
dissatisfied with the determination of the Commissioner in respect of 
the salary assigned to him may apply to have the matter referred to the 
Board of Reference constituted under the Act. 

I have written the Honourable the Premier urging that, when amend- 
ment of the Public Service Act is contemplated, consideration should 
he given to the question of relieving the Public Service Commissioner of 
the obligation of the chairmanship of the Reference Board. It is a delicate 
position in that the Commissioner, having made his determination of the 
salaries, then sits as chairman of a board to hear appeals against his 
assessments. The result is that the Commissioner is unable to present- 
his side of the case in the manner in which it should be done, nor is he 
represented during the hearing of the appeals. Hobody but the Com- 
missioner himself could take the cases. Hence the appeals have been 
always one-sided, and in most instances the case for the appellants is 
judged only on the evidence tendered by and on behalf of the appellant^.. . 
The Commissioner, as chairman of the Board, is bound to adopt a per- 
fectly judicial attitude; must be careful to maintain what is due to^ 
such position; and must not take advantage of it to prejudice a case in 
the absence of the appellant. I should be given the freedom to appear ‘ 
for myself at the hearing of appeals, so that I could either fully examine' 
or cross-examine when evidence is being tendered; (Tasmanian Public 
Service Commissioner, 1932-3, pp. 2-3.) • - : 
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(e) QUEENSLAND. 

By the Way. 

Parliament intended the Appeal Board to be a Court to secure to 
the individual a fair measure of justice in Public Service administration : 
the Public Service should not look upon this Court as merely a sanctuary 
for mediocrities. 

Points of view: — 

The Appeal Board: The interests of the individual. 

The Permanent Head: The efficiency of his department and the wel- 
fare of the officers employed in that department. 

The Public Service Commissioner: A long-range view of the Public 
Service as a whole; the suitable staffing of, and the increasing 
efficiency of, the Service; the interests of each officer with due 
regard to the interests of all officers. 

One of the State Service Unions has defined somewhat minutely what 
in its opinion constitutes ^Unprofessional conduct.” The first of the 
^‘^dont’s” in the code is an injunction not to seek to secure an advantage 
over fellow-officers by ‘^^advertising.” How does this ^^don’t” square with 
the action of appellants in protesting to Appeal Boards vigorously and 
lengthily that they have superior efficiency or equal efficiency to the 
officer promoted? Can it be that this form of advertising is condoned 
on the plea that it is ^^legalised” unprofessional conduct? 

In advancing claims for salary increases, it is not commendable argu- 
ment, certainly it is not good form, to depreciate the job of the other 
fellow. (Queensland Public Service Commission, 1924, p, 32.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CHILD ENDOWMENT— TO SUPPLEMENT SALARIES. 

When reading the doenments in this chapter, students may find that the 
following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised: — 

QUESTIONS. 

1. The validity of a. system of child endowment. 

2. The method of calculating child endowment. 

3. The effects of a system of child endowment. 

4. The case for (i) restricting the system to public servants, (ii) making 
its application general, 

5. Ought child endowment allowances to be regarded as part of the salary 
or not? 

0. The relation of a system of child endowment to the claim of equal pay 
for equal work. 


1.— THE COMMONWEALTH, 

(i) Basic Wage and Child Endowment 

A Royal Commission was appointed by the Federal Government in 
December, 1919, to inquire into and report upon the cost of living, 
according to reasonable standards of comfort, for a man with a wife and 
three children under fourteen years of age, and as to the best method 
of securing an automatic adjustment from time to time of the basic 
wage in accordance with the purchasing power of the sovereign. The 
Commission, after taking evidence throughout the Commonwealth, pre- 
sented its report to the Government in November, 1920, and found as a 
result of its investigations that the cost of living for a family of five, 
adopting reasonable stands of comfort, was for the several capital cities, 
as follows: — 



£, 

s. 

d. 

Sydney 

5 

17 

0 

Melbourne 

5 

16 

6 

Brisbane 

5 

6 

2 

Adelaide 

6 

16 

1 

Perth 

5 

13 

11 

Hobart 

6 

16 

11 
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Upon publication of tbe findings of the Basic Wage Commission, 
demands were made on the Government by combined Public Service 
associations for a further increase in the basic wage, in accordance with 
these findings. A statement was made in Parliament by the Prime Min- 
ister as to contemplated action by the Government, and, after lengthy 
discussion, a resolution was adopted by the House of Kepresentatives 
approving of the Prime Minister’s statement regarding the basic wage to 
be paid to the Public Service, and requesting the Government to arrange 
forthwith for such amount to be paid as would be equitable and iust, 
alike to employees and the general public, and within the practical capa- 
bilities of the Commonwealth to defray, payment of such basic wage to 
be made as from 1st November, 1920. 

Subsequently to the adoption of this resolution in Parliament, and 
following upon a request from the Prime Minister, a statement of my 
views as to the claims submitted on behalf of the Public Service for an 
increased basic wage was forwarded for consideration by the Government. 
Summarised briefly, the views expressed by me were as follow: — 

(1) The Public Service has since 1913 been advantageously placed 
by reason of the operation of the Arbitration (Public Service) 
Act, and apart from cost of living allowances, the Service is 
receiving additions to i>ermanent salaries granted by the Arbi- 
tration Court of nearly £500,000 per annum, exclusive of increased 
payments of overtime and special allowances, aggregating a con- 
siderable amount. 

I (2) Cost of living allowances are already being paid aggregating 
£772,116 per annum (permanent and temporary employees). 

^ (3) During the last quarter of 1920, the Deputy-President of the 

Court (Mr. Justice Starke) has issued no fewer than sixteen new 
awards or variations dealing with salaries and conditions of 
employment of public servants; therefore the existing agitation, 
organised while the Court was actually taking evidence and 
adjudicating upon the claims of the Public Service, is i>eculiarly 
ill-timed. 

j (4) There is no justification for a review of the basic wage as applied 
to the Public Service at the present juncture, and so soon after 
a judicial pronouncement has been made by the Arbitration 
Court. The Court is necessarily in a better position to deal 
fully with the question at issue, and any action taken by the 
Government to vary the recent decisions of the Court, which 
were only tabled in Parliament last week, must necessarily weaken 
the authority and prestige of the Court and strengthen the hands 
of irresponsible malcontents in the Public Service. 

f (5) On the merits of the case, I am convinced that the decisions of 
the Deputy-President of the Court were based on sound prin- 
ciples, and that the awards are at the present time adequate; 
therefore, there can be no reason for increasing the payments to 
be made to the Public Service. The basis of the awards just 
made is the diflerentiation between married and unmarried 
officers, and between males and females, together with the granting 
of allowances designed fairly and adequately to meet the present 
abnormal and temporary conditions as to cost of living. 
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(6) Tlie adoption of the Commonwealth Statistician’s figures as to 
decreased purchasing power of money for the purpose of adjust- 
ing salaries of the Public Service would, in my opinion, be quite 
unwarranted, and the Deputy-President of the Court has declined 
to adopt such a doubtful guide in a matter of such vital import- 
ance to the community. While a wage should be guaranteed 
which will prevent any possibility of hardship, on the other hand, 
any attempt to make good the purchasing power of money as 
compared with pre-war standards must result in a huge and 
unjustifiable inflation of public expenditure. 

(7) It is necessary to consider the possible effect upon outside industry 
of an inereu;.....’ beyond the Public Service basic wage recently 
adopted by Mr. Justice Starke, as the fact cannot be gainsaid 
that any decision of the Commonwealth Government as regards 
the Service mast necessarily be reflected in the demands of out- 
side trades unionists npon their employers and in the claims filed 
with Arbitration Courts and Wages Boards. The adoption of 
a new Commonwealth basic wage for the Public Service is bound 
to be used as a precedent in Arbitration hearings throughont 
Australia. 

(8) Any departure from a conservative policy in granting cost of 
living increases is likely to result in serious difficulty when the 
time arrives for reducing payments to the Public Service, owing 
to the alteration in economic conditions. The reaction in prices 
is bound to come sooner or later, and the present unemployment 
troubles in Great Britain, and in a modified degree in some of 
the States of Australia, probably arise to some extent from the 
artificial raising of wages. It is doubtful if any reliable authority 
could be found to justify the New South Wales Board of Trade 
pronouncements as to a basic wage. 

(9) It might have been assumed from the agitation being fomented 
in the Public Service that serious hardship is being inflicted 
upon employees by the granting of inadequate and sweating 
remuneration, but I venture to say that much of this agitation 
proceeds from young unmarried men who are well off as regards 
salaries and have no reasonable cause for dissatisfaction. The 
responsible officers of the largest Public Service Association dis- 
avow* any sympathy with the action taken by mass meetings, and 
recognise that the Arbitration Court is the proper tribunal for 
the ventilation of griewances. 

(10) The demand for a higher basic rate has been largely promulgated 
by officers of the Clerical Division, yet it is found that at 30th 
June last, out of 5,535 adult officers in this Division, no fewer 
than 3,102 were receiving between £201 and £300 per annum as 
permanent salaries, in addition to which, under the Starke awards, 
married officers are to be paid £50, unmarried officers £30, and 
female officers £15 per annum as special allowances to meet cost 
of living. 

(11) Sufficient has, no doubt, been said to justify careful consideration 
on the part of the Government before arriving at any decision 
to increase the hasie wage already advanced by Mr. Justice Starke 
from £182 to £196 per annum, as from July last, an increase 
which will involve payment of arrears amounting to £150,000 
and a new annual charge of £311,000. 
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(ii) Livkg Allowances and Child Endowment 

The Governiiieiit, after considering the matter from the standpoint of 
the discussion in Parliament and of the representations submitted by 
myself, felt that some further relief beyond that granted by Mr. Justice 
Starke was justified, although the findings of the Basic Wage Commission 
could not, in justice to the general taxpayer, be applied to the Public 
Service. It was, therefore, decided that a new Public Service Kegulation 
should be promulgated, providing for a minimum basic wage, for an 
increased cost of living allowance to those earning more than the basic 
wage, and for a payment by way of child endowment in respect of dependent 
children upder 14 years of age. In addition, special provision was made 
for a cost of living allowance for female officers and for juniors under 21 
years of age. Briefly summarised, the new regulation (hlo. 169a), which 
operated from 1st November, 1920, covers the following payments: — 

(a) Married males or widowers receiving not more than £196 per 
annum, basic wage, £208 per annum, 

(b) Adult males not included in (a) above in receipt of not more 
than £400 per annum, allowance, £12. 

(c) Unmarried male with dependent relative, basic wage up to £208 
per annum. 

(d) Child endowment — for each dependent child under 14 years, pro- 
vided total remuneration of officer does not exceed £500 per 
annum, £13 per annum. 

(e) Adult female ofScers, allowance, £12. 

(f) Male and female officers under 21 years of age, allowance, £6. 

(g) Adult females with dependent relatives, basic wage up to £1T4 
per annum. 

The estimated increased expenditure involved in granting these special 
payments is £522,000 for the first year of operation of the new regulation, 
of which amount £450,000 is payable to permanent officers and £72,000 
to temporary employees. It will thus be gathered that, apart from the 
cost of permanent salaries amounting, at 30th June, 1920, to £4,203,546 
for 22,817 officers, abnormal cost of living conditions are at present being 
met by the following additional payments by way of allowances, which 
may be increased or decreased in accordance with economic conditions: — 


Permanent Officers. 

Cost of living allowances granted by Arbi- £ 

tration Court prior to 1st July, 1920 . . 436,313 

Cost of living allowances awarded by Mr. 

Justice Starke from Ist July, 1920 . . 220,600 

Increased basic wage and allowances covered 

by Regulation 169a (estimated) . . 450,000 


£1,106,913 

The cost of the permanent Service at the present date, including per- 
manent salaries and allowances, is therefore £5,310,459 per annum. 

The increased expenditure to meet cost of living is likewise reflected 
in the wages of temporary employees, who, excepting where paid under 
outside Arbitration or Wages Boards conditions, benefit from Public 
Service Awards made by the Arbitration Court and from the new Basic 
Wage Regulation. 
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Before leaving this subject, it is perhaps desirable to set out clearlj 
the extent to which increased cost of living is now being met in typical 
eases, as follows:— 

Postman, married, three children under 14 years of age— 

Maximum salary . • . • • - £168 

Cost of living allowance — 

(Starke Award) .. .. .. £50 

(Eegulation 169a) . . . . £12 

Child endowment . • . • . • £39 

£269 = £5 3s. 5d. weekly. 

Postman, unmarried — 

Maximum salary £168 

Cost of Living Allowance — 

(Starke Award) 30 

(Eegulation 169a) 12 

£210 = £4 Os. 9d. weekly. 

Sorter, married, three children under 


14 years — 

Maximum salary £210 

Cost of Living Allowance — 

(Starke Award) 50 

(Eegulation 169 a) 12 

Child endowment 39 


£311 = £5 193. Id. weekly. 

Clerk, Class T., married, three children 


under 14 years — 

Maximum salary £210 

Cost of Living Allowance — 

(Starke Award) 50 

(Eegulation 169 a) 12 

Child endowment 39 


£311 = £5 19s. M, weekly. 


Clerk, Class V. (female)— 

Maximum salary . . . . . ... . . .... . . . £210 

Cost of Living Allowance— 

(Starke Award) . . . , . , . . ... . ... 15 

(Eegulation 169 a) ....... .... 12 


£237 == £4 11s. Id. weekly. 


£132 

15 

12 


Female Telephonist — 

Maximum salary 

Cost of Living Allowance— 

( Starke Award) ....... 

(Eegulation 169 a) 


£159 = £3 Is. Id. weekly. 
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Female Typist — 

Maximum salary £162 

Oost of Living Allowance — 

(Starke Award) 15 

(Eegnlation 169 a) 12 


. £189 = 12s. 8d. weekly. 

It may be added that, notwithstanding the liberal allowances now granted, 
the combined organisations filed claims with the Public Service Arbitrator 
for increased allowances to all officers of amounts based upon the findings 
of the Eoyal Commission on the Basic Wage. The wdiole question of 
the justification for additional remuneration on account of cost of living 
was traversed in detail in the proceedings, but in his judgment, delivered 
in May last, the Arbitrator refused the claims. 

(iii) Dependants^ Allowances. 

Under the Awards of the Arbitration Court, and later under Public 
Service Eegulations, provision is made for the payment to- officers, who 
are maintaining or partly maintaining any member or members of their 
family, and who are in receipt of a lower salary than £2{>8 per annum 
in the case of adult males, and £174 in the case of adult females, of an 
amount to be determined by the Commissioner but not in excess of an 
amount which would raise the total remuneration of the officer above 
the annual rates named. 

A large number of officers have received benefits under this provision* 
but some dissatisfaction has been expressed by applicants that the amount 
of the allowance granted has not been the maximum amount or that the 
allowance has been refused, and I think it advisable to explain that alt 
applications for the allowance are considered on uniform lines, and that 
where an officer is disappointed in not receiving what he considers to be 
his due, he may rest assured that the facts of his case were fully and 
carefully weighed before a decision was arrived at. 

A scale of allowances has been fixed which is based not only upon the 
remuneration of the officer and the amount of his contribution to the 
support of a dependant, but also upon the contributions by other mem- 
bers of his family or upon their ability to assist in maintaining the 
dependant, it being obvious that the Government should not be called 
upon to pay money for the upkeep of an officer’s relative because others 
fail in their duty to do so. For instance, applications have been received 
from officers who are supporting their mothers, the latter not being 
widows, but the duty of maintenance in such a case depends upon the 
officer’s father and he should not be relieved of that duty by contributions 
from Government funds. In other cases unmarried brothers and sisters 
of the applicant are in receipt of income in excess of their requirements 
for maintenance, and in these cases also they should not be relieved of 
their moral obligations by Government assistance being granted to the 
dependant. 

Objection has been raised by some officers to the details asked for in 
Statutory Declarations, which they are required to submit with their 
applications. It is only necessary to state that the details are not called 
for out of mere curiosity, but are essential to enable a decision to be 
given as to the amount of the allowance, if any, to be granted. (Common- 
wealth Public Service 1921, pp, 22-27.) 
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(iv) Merged in Arbitration Awards. 

Following upon tlie recommendations of the Eoyal Commission on 
the Basic Wage, which included proposals for a system of payments by 
way of child endowment, it was decided by the Government that such 
a system should be made applicable to the Commonwealth Service. Eegu- 
lations were accordingly issued under the Public Service Act, providing 
for the payment to officers of an amount of £18 per annum in respect 
of each dependent child under the age of fourteen years maintained by 
officers, but the grant of this payment was not to bring the total remun- 
eration of any officer above £500 per annum. 

More recently the principle of child endowment was embodied in all 
determinations made by the Public Service Arbitrator. In connection 
with the merging of cost of living and basic wage allowances in the 
regular salaries of officers, it was decided by the Court that the system 
of payment for children should be continued as heretofore, subject to the 
fixing of a lower basic wage than would ordinarily have been granted, 
thus taking into account the extraneous payments allowed in respect of 
dependent children. 

In considering the arrangements for the classification of the Service, 
the Board decided upon the continuance of the child endowment system 
without modification, consequently all scales of salaries used for the pur- 
poses of classification are to be supplemented by the allowance in respect 
of children, subject to the condition originally prescribed as to limitation 
of officers with salaries not above £600 per annum. 


At SOtli June, 1923, the number of permanent officers of the Service in 
receipt of child endowment allowances was 7,485, and the number of child- 
ren in respect of whom the payments were made was 15,280, with an 
expenditure of £198,527 per annum. As a matter of some interest, as 
indicating the size of families of officers of the Service, the following 
figures are presented: — 


Officers. 

8,196 

2,190 

1,189 

552 

249 

78 

29 


Number of Children Allowances drawn 
under 14 years of age. £13 per child. 
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65 
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78 
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91 
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9 


117 


The number of adult males in the Commonwealth Service at the date 
mentioned was 17,780, of whom only 7,486 were maintaining children 
under 14 years of age. The proportion of children in respect of whom 
child endowment is paid is thus .86 per adult male officer. It should he 
added that child endowment payments are likewise made to temporary 
employees, excepting where their pay is based on ruling rates outside the 
Service, as in the case of artisans, etc, (CommonweaUh Puhlic Service 
Boards 1924, pp, 26-27.) 
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2. NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(i) IiijbrodiictioE of Child Endowment. 

■ 1b the State jurisdiction the living wages for men and for women have 
been fixed by an industrial tribunal, after public inquiry regarding the 
average cost of living, the declarations having statutory force as the basis 
of industrial awards and agreements relating to wages. For the purpose 
of the declarations which vere made prior to December, 1926, the living 
w^e for adult males was defined as the standard wage which would do 
neither more nor less than enable a worker of the class to which the lowest 
wage would he awarded to maintain himself, his wife, and two children, 
in a house of three rooms and a kitchen, with food, plain and inexpensive, 
biit quite sufficient in quantity and quality to maintain health and efficiency 
and with an allowance for miscellaneous expenses. 

A living wage for -women was fixed for the first time under the *dtate 
industrial arbitration system in 1918, when the Board of Trade conducted 
an oinquiry into the matter. The standard adopted was the minimum wage 
to cover the cost of living of the adult female worker of the lowest paid 
class, but having no other responsibility and living away from home in 
lodgings. 

In April, 1926, the function of fixing the living wage was vested in the 
liidiistrial Commission with authority to determine a standard of living 
and to declare the living wages for men and for women not more frequently 
than once in every six months. 

At, its first inquiry the Commission consisted of the Industrial Commis- 
sioner and eight members, of whom four were women — half representing 
the employers and half the employees. For the purpose of determining 
the standard of living the Commission adopted as a hypothetical basis a 
family of a man, his wife and three dependent children, viz., a boy aged 
lOJ years, a girl 7 years and boy 3i years — -the domestic unit adopted by the 
Kdyal Commission on the Basic Wage appointed by the Commonwealth 
Gbvemment in December, 1919, under the chairmanship of Mr. A. B. 
Ficldington, K.C,, now Industrial Commissioner of FTew South Wales. A 
regdmen of food, clothing and miscellaneous needs similar to the findings 
of the Basic Wage Commission was adopted, and for housing, a five-roomed 
house in sound tenantable condition, not actually cramped as to allotment, 
situated, in decent surroundings, and provided with bath, copper and 
fixed tubs. 

The weekly wage necessary to provide this standard of living for the 
family was found to be £5 6s. on the basis of the cost of living in the 
metropolitan area during the six months ended 30th September, 1926. The 
Commission decided, however, that it was not possible to determine a 
standard of living, available for all and ^^to associate with it a rigid 
domestic unit consisting of any specified number of children A and on 
15th December, 1926, declared the living ’wage for adult males at the rate 
which "had been in operation since August, 1925, viz., £4 4s. per week 
The 'decision was coupled with a further declaration that ^fit is essential 
in- order that the standard of living now determined may be made attain- 
able for all those for whom it is intended, that a system of motherhood 
einlowment should be made an adjunct to the ^ 
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As a result of tlie recommendation a system of family allowances wm 
inaugurated in terms of the Family Endowment Act, and the Industrial 
Arbitration Act was amended to provide that the living wage for adult 
males shall be based on the requirements of a man and his wife without 
children. Thus the family allowances, though not restricted to the families 
of wage-earners, are supplementary to the living wage fixed by the Industrial 
Commission. Allowances, at a maximum rate of 5s. per w^eek per dependent 
child, are payable where the family income for the period of twelve 
months preceding the date of the claim therefore has been less than the 
amount of the current basic wage for one year pins £13 for each dependent 
child. 

On 27th June, 1927, the Commission declared the living wage for mm. 
on this basis to be £4 5s. per week, which represents the same rate as 
that declared in December, 1926, with an addition to cover an increase 
in prices since that time. The employers^ and employees^ representatives 
dissented from the decision of the Commissioner, which ^^rests upon the 
dual support of the accepted meaning of the diving wu^ge^ as impljiag 
the legalisation of current human standards — in other words upon the 
golden rule of interpreting words in a statute upon their ordinary meaning 
— and of the principle of British law that rights which have been either 
created or acquiesced in by the Legislature, ought not to be disturbed 
without some irresistible necessity.^^ Thus it is apparent that the Commis- 
sion regarded as a vested right the standard of living which had been 
available for a number of years to the married couple without chiidraE 
where the man was receiving the living wage fixed by earlier declarations^ 
notwithstanding the fact that a lower standard had prevailed where there 
were children to be maintained. (The Official Year Booh of NMM.. 1927- 

28, p. 801.) 

(ii) Family ADowances* 

The introduction of family allowances in New South Wales in July ^ 
1927, was an outcome of the system of wage regulation. Nevertheless, 
endowment is not restricted to the children of wage and salary earners, 
but is payable under like conditions for the children of other families 
whose income does not exceed a prescribed limit. This limit is based 
on the living wage determined from time to time for the purposes of 
industrial awards under the Industrial Arbitration Act. Since December, 
1929, when the living wage was based on the requirements of a jman, wife 
and one child under 14 years of age, one child in each family has been 
excluded from the endowment system. 

The allowances are payable until the children reach the age of 14 years* 
and may be continued to 16 years if the child is incapacitated. Children 
in charitable institutions are included within the scope of the system. 
IllegxtuMte children are _ excluded generally, but the Commissioner of 
amily Jindowment has discretionary power to pay endowment in respect 
of such children under special circumstances. Others excluded are children 
m mhers who are aliens, Asiatics, or aboriginal natives of Africa, the 
Pacific Islands, or New Zealand, unless born in Australia; children for 
whom pension is payable under the Widows’ Pensions Act or any other 
btate or Federal Act except war pensions; children for whom family allow- 
ance is paid in the Commonwealth Public Service. 
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Where practicable, the endowment is paid to the mothers, and for mothers 
aid children, except those under 2 years of age who were born in the State, 
there is a residence qualification of two years in New South Wales immedi- 
ately preceding the date of claim. 

The maximum rate of endowment is 5s. per week per endowable child, 
but the amount at this rate is reduced where necessary to comply with a 
condition that endowment may not raise the family income above the living 
wage, plus £13 for each dependent child except one. 

The family income is defined as the combined income of the claimant, 
her spouse, and children under 14 years, including weekly payments of 
workers’ compensation, and 5 per cent, per annum of the value of real or 
personal property (except their residence, and the furniture and personal 
effects therein), which produces less than 5 per cent, per annum. In 
assessing the income the following amounts are excluded, viz., sick pay 
and funeral benefits from any society; money received under fire insurance 
policy; lump-sum payments as workers’ compensation or superannuation 
or gratuity ; earnings of children under 14 years ; earnings of mother from 
casual employment; war pensions; earnings from overtime up to £26; 
payments by the State in respect of a child’s attendance at school; and 
where income is derived otherwise than from wages, the amount expended 
m the production of that income. 

Though it is a general rule to grant endowment for a period of twelve 
months, a large number of claims in 1930-31 were granted for shorter 
terms under the provisions of an amending Act passed in December, 1929. 
This Act prescribes that claims for endowment of wage-earners’ families, 
except those following occupations of a seasonal character, may be granted 
for one, two, three or four quarters on the basis of the average income for 
a similar period before the date of claim. The practice of granting 
endowment for short terms was abandoned later, on account of the expense 
entailed by the frequent review of the claims. 

Until 31st December, 1933, moneys for endowment were obtained from 
proceeds of taxation levied upon employers on the basis of amounts paid 
ill salaries, wages, etc. The tax was abolished as from 1st January, 1934, 
and endowment has since been paid from the general revenue of the State. 
{The Official Year Booh of 1938-1939, pp. 178-179.) 

3. THE COMMONWEALTH. 

A Geraeral System of Family Allowances. 

The Commonwealth system of child endowment commenced on 1st July, 
1941, and allowances are payable by the Commonwealth (xovernment, 
irrespective of the amount of family income, at a fiat rate of 5s. per week 
lor children (including ex-nuptial children) under 16 years of age (except 
one in the family), also for children under 16 years maintained by approved 
charitable institutions. Endowment is not payable in respect of children 
substantially supported by State or Commonwealth Government nor chil- 
dren of alien fathers unless the child was born in Australia or the mother 
is a British subject. 

As a general rule, endowment is paid to the mother. Eesidenee in 
Australia at date of claim is a qualification applying to claimants and 
children, and, if not Australian born, residence for twelve months immedi- 
ately preceding that date. Endowment may be granted to aboriginals 
unless they are nomadic, or the children concerned are dependent upon 
Btate or Federal Government for support. 
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The scheme is administered by a Commissioner, who is also the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, in the Commonwealth Department of Social SerYices, 
and there is a Deputy Commissioner in each State. Part of the fnnd^ 
for endowment are obtained by means of a tax on pay rolls, which ik" 
payable by employers whose wages bill exceeds £1,040 per annum. Th# 
tax is assessed monthly at the rate of per cent, on the amount of wages 
paid, after deducting from the wages an amount calculated at the rate 
of £20 per week. (The Official Year Booh of N^8.W,, 1940-41, p. 148.) • ' 



CHAPTER XV. 


THE AUSTRALIAN CONSTITUTION. 

1. THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

The Commonwealth of Australia Constitution Act received the royal 
assent on the 9th July, 1900. By section 3 of this Act it was provided 
that it should be lawful for the Queen with the advice of the Privy Council 
to • declare by proclamation that on and after the day therein appointed, 
not being less than one year after the passing of the Act, the people of 
New South Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland, and Tasmania,, 
and also, if Her Majesty was satisfied that the people of Western Australia 
had agreed thereto, of Western Australia, should be united in a Federal 
Commonwealth under the name of the Commonwealth of Australia. The 
proclamation authorised by this section was issued on the 17th September, 

1900, the people of Western Australia having previously agreed thereto, 
and thereby the Commonwealth was established as from the 1st January, 

1901. 

On the 29th October, 1900, a Commission was issued appointing the 
Eight Honorable the Earl of Plopetoun the first Governor-General of the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

Immediately after the Commonwealth was established the Departments 
of Trade and Customs were taken over. 

The first administration of the Commonwealth took office on the 1st 
January, 1901, there being eight Ministers holding portfolios, and one 
without a portfolio. 

The first Executive Council was summoned by the Governor-General in 
accordance with section 62 of the Constitution. 

The Governor-General with the advice of the Federal Executive Council 
then established seven Departments of State, and appointed officers to 
administer them in accordance with section 64 of the Constitution. 

The notifications of the abovementioned executive acts were signed by 
Sir Edmund Barton, who had formed the first Federal Ministry, and the 
seven officers appointed to the seven departments of state were the first 
Ministers of State for the Commonwealth, and with two other Ministers 
constituted the first Federal Ministry. 

Of the four departments of the Public Service in each State, the transfer 
of which to the Commonwealth the Governor-General was authorised to 
bring about by proclamation, posts, telegraphs, and telephones and the 
departments of defence in each of the States were transferred on the 1st 
March, 1901. The remaining two departments mentioned in section 69 
have not been taken over, because it was found that in the States there 
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W6r6 not s6p<ii'3-tG dopurtniGiits 6XEctly con Gspon ding' to tho torms used m 
the Constitution— (a) ^^'lighthouses, lightships, beacons, and buoys”; and 
(b) ''quarantine”. It followed that the power of legislating for posts, 
telegraphs, and telephones was, since 1st March, 1901, exclusively a Com- 
monwealth power, whereas the States retained the concurrent power of 
legislating for lighthouses, lightships, beacons and buoys, and quarantine, 
except in so far as their legislation might be inconsistent with the law of 
the Commonwealth. 

Upon the passing of departments to the Commonwealth the officers of 
the transferred departments became subject to the executive government 
of the Commonwealth, with pension rights against the Commonwealth, in 
respect of the whole of their respective periods of service, the Common- 
wealth having a right to claim from the States that proportion of the 
pension payable, which the period of each officer’s service with the State 
bore to his whole period of service. 

The first Parliament of the Commonwealth was summoned by proclama- 
tion, dated the 29 th April, 1901, and was opened on the 9th May, 1901. 
The House of Eepresentatives was composed of representatives of the 
States in the numbers prescribed by section 26 of the Commonwealth 
Constitution, and was elected in accordance with laws passed by- the States. 

The Senate was elected in pursuance of writs issued by the Governors 
of the respective States, and in accordance with laws passed by the States. 

(i) The Impasitioii of Uniform Duties of Customs. 

By the Customs Tariffi, 1902, it was enacted that the time of the 
imposition of uniform duties of Customs was the eighth day of October, 
1901, at four o’clock in the afternoon. Until the date and time mentioned 
the tariffs enforced and collected by the Commonwealth had been those 
enacted by the States before Federation, and goods imported into any 
State on passing thence into another State became liable to any duty 
chargeable on the importation of such goods into the Commonwealth, less 
any duty paid in respect of those goods on their importation into the 
Commonwealth, eacii State being debited with expenditure incurred in 
that State, and with a portion of the whole expenditure of the Common- 
wealth. The object of these provisions was to prevent goods, whatever 
their ultimate destination, from being attracted to that State which 
imposed the lowest duties on imports. The provisions did not apply t(r 
goods imported into Australia after the imposition of uniform duties of 
customs and excise. 

After the imposition of imiform duties of customs and excise, the 
provisions of section 92 of the Constitution came into force, whereby it 
was provided that trade commerce and intercourse among the States 
should be absolutely free, and the book-keeping period began whereby each 
State was credited with duties of customs and excise on goods consumed 
within its borders, rather than on goods imported into it or manufactured 
within its borders. 

The power of the Commonwealth to impose duties of customs and 
excise, and, subject to the, qualifications in favour of the States contained 
in section 91 of the Constitution, to grant bounties on the production or 
export of goods, thereupon became exclusive, and all laws passed by the 
States relating to such duties or bounties ceased to have effect, subject 
to the proviso that any grant of or agreement for a bounty made prior to 
the 30th June, 1898, should not be affected. 
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(ii) DepartmeEts of State, mi other Offices. 

The seven departments of State established on the 1st January, 1901, 
were the following: — The Department of External Afiairs, the Attorney- 
GeneraFs Department, the Department of Home Affairs, the Department 
of the Treasury, the Department of Trade and Customs, the Department 
of Defence, and the Postmaster-GeneraFs Department. O 

In addition to making provision for the transferred departments, the 
Parliament in 1901 provided for the appointment of an Auditor-General 
and for the establishment of trust funds. 

Subsequently other departments were established and officers appointed 
under the authority conferred on the Governor-General in Council by 
section 64 of the Constitution, or by the exercise of the powers of legisla- 
tion conferred on the Parliament ,by sections 51 and 52. The following 
departments were created by executive minutes, and Ministers of State 
were appointed to administer them ; — The Prime Minister’s Department, 
1st July, 1911; the Department of the Navy, 12th July, 1915; the Eepatri- 
ation Department, 28th September, 1917 ; the Department of Health, 7th 
March, 1921; the Department of Markets and Migration, 16th January, 
1925; and the Department of Industry, 10th December, 1928, 

Of the departments established on the 1st January, 1901, the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs was re-named as from the 14th November, 1916^ 
when it became the Home and Territories Department, and some of its 
functions were taken over by the Prime Minister’s Department; and the 
Department of Home Affairs was renamed as from the 14th November^ 
1916, the Department of Works and ‘Bail ways. 

On the 21st December, 1921, the present Department of External Affairs 
was established, and the Department of Defence took the place of the 
Departments of Defence and of the Navy existing on that date. 

The Department of Markets and Migration was renamed as from the 
19th January, 1928, the Department of Markets, and, as from lOth 
December, 1928, the Department of Markets and Transport. 

The Home and Territories Department was renamed as from the 10th 
December, 1928, the Department of Home Affairs. 

The Departments as at present established, set out in the order in 
which they have been created or renamed, are the following : — 

the Department of the Treasury ; 

the Attorney-General’s Department; 

the Postmaster-GeneraFs Department ; 

the Department of Defence; 

the Department of Trade and Customs; 

the Prime Minister’s Department; 

the Department of External Affairs; 

the Department of Works and Bail ways; 

the Department of Bepatriation; 

the Department of Health; 

the Department of Home Affairs; 

the Department of Markets and Transport; 

the Department of Industry. 
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The Department of Works and Kailways is now, in fact, called the 
Department of Works, though in view of certain statutory references to 
the Minister for Works and Eaiiways, the Minister administering the 
department retains the title of Minister for Works and liailways. 

In some • instances more than one department is administered by the 
same Minister 

In the exercise of powers of legislation conferred on it by sections 51 
and 52, the Parliament has established offices or departments other than 
Departments of State. A Commissioner of Patents was appointed in 
1908, and the same officer was appointed Registrar of Trademarks and 
Copyrights in 1905. Subsequently to the passing by the Commonwealth 
Parliament of the Acts relating to these subjects, the corresponding State 
departments w'ere taken over by the Commonwealth. A Department of 
Census and Statistics was established in 1905, but did not supersede the 
State departments, except by subsequent agreement between the Common- 
wealth and an individual State. The control of all coastal lighthouses, 
beacons and buoys was assumed by the Commonwealth in 1915, and was 
placed under an officer who was directly responsible to the Comptroller- 
General of Customs. Prom 1st July, 1927, the Commonwealth Lighthouse 
Service was amalgamated with the Commonwealth Navigation Service, 
to constitute the Marine Branch of the Department of Trade and Customs. 

The Tariff Board was established in 1921, to assist the Minister in the 
administration of matters relating to trade and customs. 

The Development and Migration Commission was established in 1926, 
to inquire into and deal with proposals for the distribution of loan moneys 
under the Migration AgTeeraent with the Imperial Government, and for 
other purposes. 

An Inspector-General of Bankruptcy was appointed in 1927, for the 
purpose of supervising the administration of the Bankruptev Act, 1924- 
1928. 

Among the bodies or councils of which the appointment cannot be traced 
directly to any of the powers enumerated in sections 51 and 52, are the 
Institute of Science and Industry and the Council for Seientiiic and 
Industrial Research. 

(iii) The High Court of Australia, 

The High Court was established on the 5th October, 1908, with three 
justices. Two additional justices were appointed in the month of October, 
1906, and the number of justices was increased to seven in the months 
of February and March, 1918. 

The principal registry of the High Court is to be at the seat of govern- 
ment, but the High Court has held, and continues to hold, sittings in each 
of the capital cities of the States, thereby bringing one of the chief organs 
of the Federal Government, at intervals, into the midst of tbe citizens 
of each State. 

(iv) The Inter-State Commissiott. 

The Inter-State Commission was established by the Inter-State Com- 
mission Act, 1912, a bill for the appointment of the Commission introduced 
into the Senate in 1909 having been abandoned, but at the present time 
there are no Commissioners. {Royal Commission on the Constitution — - 
Peden, 1929 — pp. 28-26.) 

(^a) At the end of 194.S, the exigencies of war had led to the creation of twenty-nine Ministries 
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(?) Suitable Representatives for Seven Parliaments. 

The establisiiment of an additional Parliament of 111 members must, 
necessarily, have absorbed the service of some men who would have found 
a public career in State polities. The continuance of six State Parlia- 
ments must, necessarily, have absorbed some men who would have become 
members of a single national Parliament, had the Parliaments of the 
States been abolished. This division of interest and of service has become 
more noteworthy and more important than it would otherwise have been, 
since industrial questions have come to be the main question dividing 
parties in both Commonwealth and State Parliaments. 

It was also urged before the Commission that this division of interest 
had the effect of weakening the interest of the electors in politics and 
of diminishing the authority of parliamentary institutions. 

Again it was said that the Commonwealth Parliament had become less 
qualified to exercise wide powers of government since it had ceased to 
sit in one of the large centres of population, and the importance of a 
Parliament being in close touch with public opinion was urged before 
the Commission. 

It may also be suggested that the possibility of competition between 
State and Commonwealth Parliaments in offering gifts or concessions to 
the electors is a danger to the political life and to the economic stability 
of Australia. 

These are all effects of the working of the Constitution which must be 
taken into account in deciding whether the powers of the Commonwealth 
should be increased, or whether a unified government should be substituted 
for a Federal system in Australia. {Royal Commission on the Gonsiitution, 
Peden, 1929, p. 48.) 

(vi) Life of Parliament. 

We recommend that the life of Parliament should be increased to at 
least four years. This recommendation is intended to apply to the term 
for wliich members of the House of Representatives are elected, and not 
to affect the term for which members of the Senate are elected. 

In our opinion, the period of three years is inadequate for the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth, in view of the great size of Australia, the 
large area of some of the constituencies, the distance of some of them from 
the Seat of Government, the number and importance of the problems with 
which each Parliament has to deal, the fact that a portion only of the. 
term for which members are elected can be devoted to the transaction of 
the business of Parliament, the extent to which that term is in effect 
curtailed by the time taken up in settling down after an election and in 
the preparation for a ne^v election, and the necessity of the Prime Minister 
attending an Imperial Conference. 

We, therefore, recommend that section 28 of the Constitution be 
amended by omitting the word ‘Three” and inserting in its place the word 
‘ffoxir”. {Royal Commission on the Constitution^ Peden, 1929, Majority 
Report, p. 268.) 

(vii) The Executive Power of the Commonwealth. 

Section 61 of the Constitution marks out the field of the Executive 
power. This pow er ia-jexer..cisnble.. by . — as — the 

Sov ereign's representative, and under section 2 of the Constitution t he 
Oox emor-General is to have, subject to the Constitution, such j3owera„ and 
f unctions a& Ah£-.sQva ma v b.e..-.P.kas£d- to a,ss im.iaJbiim. 
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The Governor-General is not a general agenf'of tlie King . He is.^ a. 
special agent with p ower to carry pit stitiit ion .and the JaFs, 

and such powers ap j factio ns a s the King may assign to hinji. The 

Eie^ tive "has np.„ppwer _to enter into , contracts, except such as-.--are 

authorised by Parliament, and_e xcept, po ssibly, contracts rendered necessary 
in the fdutme“nadmimstratm^^ department, and it does 

not a cquire' that power ~merelx}?..ecaiise J has appropriated money 

for the .^purpose „oi.-tha-- contracts {Oommonwealtli v. Colonial Comhinff, 
Spinning and Weaving Co. Ltd., 31 C.L.E. 421; Commonwealth v. 
Colonial Ammunition Co. Ltd., 34 C.L.E. 198). The^ Commomvaaltli 
Par liament is limited to the po wers co nfe rred . on it under the . Const itu - 
tion, and Jberefore cannot aut horise a contr act except in the exercise of 
tho se power s. If the interpretation of section 81 of the Constitution, acted 
upon by successive Commonwealth Governments, is incorrect and that 
section is construed as a restrictive section, and not a section authorising 
the Commonwealth Parliament to appropriate money for all purposes 
thought to be beneficial to the people of Australia, a number of contracts 
entered into by the Commonwealth may be of doubtful validity. 

The division of powers indicated in sections 1, 61 and 71 of the Consti- 
tution, does not prevent Parliament passing legislation which shall come 
into force upon the decision or finding of a specified Minister or official, 
and which has been described as conditiona Llg^slation. Within the limits 
Qf_the^ Constitution the Commonwealth Parliament is a body of plenary 
ppwera^-and .has . the samelpowe^^^^ delegation as_the Parliament_jaf a 

State- 

Legislation is therefore valid, which under the Customs Act 1901-1925 
gives to the Governor-General the power of saying what articles shall be 
prohibited imports or exports, and which gives to the Minister for Customs 
the power of fixing the classification of goods. 

Legislation is also valid which gives to a Minister the power of passing 
regulations, which do or may affiect the rights of parties. This was 
assumed to be the law without argument, w-hen the regulations under the 
War Precautions Act fixing the price of bread were attacked in 1916, and 
was declared to be settled law in 1921, when the regulations which deter- 
mined rights under the Treaty of Peace with Germany were attacked an 
the ground that they involved the exercise of legislative power by the 
Executive {Farey v. Burvett, 21 C.L.E., iZS; Roche v. Kronheimer, 29 
C.L.E,, 329. {Royal Commission on the Constitution, Feden, 1929, pp. 
48-49.) 

(viH) The Victorian Civil Service Case. 

The Limits of the Defence Power. 

In this action the plaintiffs raise the question of the validity of certain 
regulations made under the National Security Act, 1939-1940, and of the 
Act itself. The challenged regulations are Statutory Eules 1942 No. 407 
and Statutory Eule 1942 No. 422. These Statutory Eules add sub-regula- 
tions to regulation 29 of the National Security (Supplementary) Eegula- 
tions — Statutory Eules 1940 No. 126 as subsequently amended. Statutory 
Eules No. 407 applies to all Victorian State Departments and to employees 
of such Departments, and Statutory Eules No. 422 applies to all employees 
in Victoria. 
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The defendant has demurred to the statement of claim upon the grounds 
that the regulations and the National Security Act, 1939-40, are valid and 
that upon their true construction the challenged regulations apply 
validly apply) to persons employed under the Public Service Act, 1928 — 
Le., to all Victorian public servants. The demurrer comes for argument 
before this Court. 

The original regulation 29 of the statutory rule was repealed by Statutory 
Kule 1942, No. 242, and a new regulation was made. The new regulation 
in effect requires establishments, factories, etc., engaged on war work to 
be carried on upon holidays in the same manner as if the holidays were 
ordinary working days (sub-regulation (1)). Sub-regulation (2) provides 
that employees engaged in war work on such days should be paid as 
required by any appropriate law or industrial award, order, determination, 
or agreement. Sub-regulation (3) provides for cases in which there is 
no such law or award, etc., applicable and authorised “any tribunal or 
authority having jurisdiction to determine disputes or claims in respect 
of rates of pay or conditions of employment in relation to the work on 
which the employee is employed’’' to award additional payment for such 
work. Sub-regulation (4) provides that an employee to whom such a deter- 
mination applies shall be entitled to sue for and recover in any court of 
competent jurisdiction any payment to which he is entitled under the 
determination. The days to which the regulation applies includes days in 
1942 which are holidays by virtue of State law (Sub-regulation (T) (a)). 
By Statutory Eule 1942 No. 282 a new sub-regulation (4) was made which 
authorised the Commonwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration or a 
Conciliation Commissioner or any person duly authorised by the Minister 
to deal with disputes under the regulations and, in the absence of agree- 
ment, to make a determination binding upon the parties. 

Eegulation 29, as it stood before the making of Statutory Eule 1942 No. 
407, applied to “every establishment, factory, mine, dockyard or workshop 
which is engaged wholly or partly in production for war or defence purposes 
or in the repair or overhaul of munitions of war and every Commonwealth 
or State Department or authority of the Commonwealth or of a State 
engaged on work associated with the prosecution of the war.” 

Statutory Eules Nos. 407 and 422 of 1942 extended regulation 29 so as 
to make it apply to all State public servants, without any reference to the 
character of their work, i.c., the application of the regulation in such cases 
is not made to depend upon the work in question having any comiection 
with war or defence purposes. 

Statutory Eule 1942 No. 407 adds the following sub-regulation to regula- 
tion 29: — 

“(8) The foregoing provisions of this regulation shall, in respect of 
the State of Victoria, apply also, on the last Thursday in September, 
1942 (being Eoyal Agricultural Show Day) to employees and managers 
(being persons engaged in the business of banking or of insurance) and 
to every Commonwealth or State Department, or authority of the Com- 
monwealth or of a State, engaged on any work whatsoever and to all 
employees of any such employer or manager and to officers and em- 
ployees of any such Department or authority”. 
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Statutory Rule 1942 ISTo. 422 adds the following siib-regiilations to 
Regulation 29 — 

^^(9). If under any law or industrial award, order, dc'if-raiiioirlon or 
agreement, any employee in the State ot Yietoria vv‘:n!ti iiavo been 
entitled to a holiday on the first Tuesday in NnvoudHT. had’ 

that day been appointed by proclamation under any law of t!uU State, 
to be observed as a public holiday he shall, in respect of w-wlr ‘oi, wlrieh 
he was engaged on that day, be entitled to the eonipens;>lh. 5 n p;, v/hich 
he would have been entitled under the law or industrial award, order, 
determination or agreement if that day had been sn pro(‘]ain:fMh 

“(10). Where an employee who is so engaged on the nrst Ttutsday 
in November, 1942, is not entitled under any law or industrial award, 
order, determination or agreement to additional ])ayment in respect of 
his being or having been so engaged, the provisions of sub-reguiaf.ions 
(3) and (4) of this regulation shall extend to any such employee”. 

The first Tuesday in November is ordinarily Melbourne Cup Day. In 
1942 this day was not proclaimed as a holiday. Tlie jdaintitVs e!iai]ertgc the 
validity of these three sub-regulations so far as they a]]p]y to Victorian 
State Departments and to members of the Yictoriaii Publif* Service. 

Holidays in the Public Service of Victoria are fixed by or inider the E^ublic 
Service Act 1928, section 187, and the Public and Bank holidays Act 1934, 
section 4. When an officer works on sucli a holiday lie is not, in general, 
entitled to extra pay (salaries are on an annual basis, uol a daily basis — 
Public Service Act 1928, section 26, et seq.) but is entitled in lieu thereof 
to a holiday upon sncli other occasion as does not interfere with public 
business — section 187 (2) ; though upon the certificate (d tlu* permanent 
head of a department and with the authority of the Public Sfundee Com- 
missioner (now the Public Service Board — Act No. 4751, station 3, First 
schedule) a gratuity for overtime work may be paid: section 192. 

Thus the State Parliament has provided a legislative scheme for dealing 
with work done by public servants on days which would normally be 
holidays. The Commonwealth regulations purport to authorise the Com- 
monwealth Court of Conciliation and Arbitration, a Conciliation Com- 
m^sioner, or any person appointed by the Commonwealth Minister, to sub- 
stitute some other scheme for that which has been embodied in the State 
statutes and to do this whether or not the State servants concerned are 
employed in an establishment, etc., engaged in connection with war or 
defence purposes. The question is whether the Commonwealth legislative 
power extends to cover such eases. 

It has not been argued that the Commonwealth Parliament has power 
to make laws with respect to State servants as such. The Commonwealth 
Parliament possesses the powers conferred upon it by the Constitution and 
no other powers. The Commonwealth Parliament has full power to legis- 
late with respect to the public service of the Commonwealth and has no 
power to legislate with respect to the public service of a State— for the 
simple reason that no provision of the Constitution contained in section 51 
or elsewhere confers such a power upon it. The constitutions of the States 
are, subject to the Commonwealth Constitution, preserved by section 106. 
The State Parliaments therefore, by virtue of the ‘ Constitutions of their 
own States, expressly preserved by the Commonwealth Constitution, have 
full power to legislate for their respective public services. They have no 
power to legislate with respect to the Commonwealth public service. 
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But, though the Commonwealth cannot take control of State Public 
Services, it may affect such services by laws passed under powers which 
do not directly relate to such services but which are such that the exer- 
cise of the Commonwealth powers affects State services. Thus, I can 
see no reason to doubt the Commonwealth power to make laws which apply 
to State servants engaged in war work for the Commonwealth — but such 
laws are Justiffed because it is clear that they relate to defence and to 
State servants only so far as they are connected wdth defence. 

The validity of section 5 of the National Security Act, 1939-40, under 
which the regulations were made, is not now open to challenge ^ — Wishart 
V. Fraser, 64 CX.E. 4701. The question is whether Statutory Rules Nos. 
407 and 422 of 1942 are authorised by section 5 as being regulations “for 
securing the public safety and the defence of the Commonwealth and the 
territories of the Commonwealth” or as being “necessary or convenient to 
he prescribed for the more effectual prosecution of the tvar.” 

The effect of the new provisions added by Statutory Rules Nos. 407 
and 422 is to extend the operation of regulation 29 to Victorian public 
servants who are not employed in any department engaged in war or 
defence work. These provisions, therefore, can be supported only if such 
Federal control of State public servants, whatever the character of their 
work may be, can be shown to be a measure which is really a defence 
measure. 

In South Australia v. the Commonwealth (Uniform Taxation Case) 65 
C.L.R. 373 at pp. 431-2 I qiioted the very wide definitions or descriptions 
of the defence power which are to be found in Farcy v. Burveit 21 C.L.R. 
433. Even upon this basis, I said that there must be “some connection 
between the legislation in question and the defence of the country.” In 
that case I differed from the majority of the Court only in that I could 
not discern any such connection in the case under consideration. 

The argument for the Commonwealth was principally based uix)n a 
statement of Isaacs, J. in Farey v, Burveit (supra, pp. 455-456) that a 
measure will be authorised under the defence power if it “may conceiv- 
ably in siieli circumstances even incidentally aid the effectuation of 
defence.” The words “conceivably” and “even incidentally^’ were especi- 
ally emphasised. The circumstances to which His Honour referred were 
the facts that the people of xlustralia were actors, not spectators, in a 
mighty and unexampled struggle and that the Court could see beyond 
controversy that ^^co-ordinated effort in every department of our life may 
be needed to ensure success and maintain our freedom.” These circum- 
stances exist again to-day. It should require no argument to show that 
co-ordination of national effort and full utilisation of national resources 
are essential to effective defence, and that the responsibility for defence 
rests with Parliament and the Government and not with any Court. 

The acceptance of these propositions involves the result that a Court 
will be most cautious and indeed reluctant before it decides that measures 
which are promulgated under the defence power are not really defence 
measures but that they exceed the limits of that power. But the most 
complete recognition of the power and responsibility of Parliament and 
of the Government in relation to defence does not involve the conclusion 
that the defence power is without any limits whatever. The existence of 
the defence power in the Commonwealth Parliament and the exercise of 
that power do not mean that all governmental i>ower in Australia may. 
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by the netiou of the Common wealth Parliament, be concentrated in Com- 
monwealth authorities. The Constitution cannot be made to disappear 
because a particular power conferred by the Constitution upon 
the Conunonwealth Parliament is exercised by that Parliament. Indeed, 
the grant of the power to legislate with respect to defence is made ex- 
pressly “subject to the Constitution”^ — see opening words of section 5L 
If, under the defence powder, the Commonwealth can control the pay hours 
and duties of all State public servants, it is obvious that the Common- 
wealth can take complete control of all governmental administration 
within Australia. The result would be the abolition, in all but name, of 
the FedfU’al system of government which it is the object of the Constitu- 
tion to establish— -preamble and clause o of the covering clauses of the 
Constitution. 

But such a result cannot follow if the defence power is regarded as 
enabling the Commonwealth Parliament to make such laws only as have 
a real connection with defence. In spite of the use of the word ^^con- 
ceivably” I do not regard the statement of Isaacs, J. which I have quoted 
as meaning more than this except that, recognising the great scope and 
profound national importance of the defence power, it emphasises the 
necessity for care and caution before deciding that a particular measure, 
put forward as appertaining to defence, in truth and in substance has 
nothing to do with defence. When the statement is thus understood it 
goes no further than the reasons for judgment of the other members of 
the Court in Farey v. Burvett, and it is only in this sense that, in my 
opinion, it should be accepted as authoritative. 

It may be observed that the passage which I have quoted from the judg- 
ment of Isaacs, J. begins with the following sentence (21 C.L.K. at page 
455) : “1 do not hold that the (Commonwealth) I-<egislature is at liberty 
wantonly and with manifest caprice to enter upon the domain ordinarily 
reserved to the States.” His Honour therefore concedes the existence of 
some limitations upon the defence power. Since the Engineers casSj how- 
ever, 28 O.L.P. 129, no conclusion as to the validity of Commonwealth 
legislation can be based upon any supposed reservation of particular mat- 
ters to the States. There is nothing in the words last quoted to support 
the proposition that only measures which are wanton and manifestly 
capricious are beyond the defence power or that wantonness and capti- 
ciousness are special tests of the constitutional validity of statutes in 
relation to that power. The principle which would destroy the ■validity 
of wanton and capricious measures may, I venture to think, be expressed 
hj stating that a law must have a real eonnection with a subject matter 
in order to be validly enacted under a power to make laws with respect 
to that subject matter. This is the criterion which the Court has always 
applied, whatever may have been the legislative power in question- 
whether trade and commerce, taxation, arbitration in relation to industrial 
disputes or any other subject matter. The question always must be, 
the challenged law really (i.e. in substance) a law with respect to the 
subject matter in question?” If the answer is in the negative the law 
cannot be valid under the power to make laws with respect to that sub- 
ject matter. That test is not always easy to apply. I have stated my 
opinions on this question in South Australia v. The Oom^nonwealth (Uni- 
form Taxation Case) 65 C.L.E. 313 at pp. 424-6. 

In this case the court has to deal with regulations which substitute con- 
trol hv Commonwealth authority for the control provided by Tictorian 
statutes in relation to pay of Victorian public servants for work cm days 
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wMch are normally holidays. If such public servants are engaged in war 
work of the kind specified in Regulations 29 (1), no difficulty arises. 
The question arises as to public servants who are not engaged in such 
work and who are brought within the regulations only by Statutory Rules 
Nos. 407 and 422. 

Frima facie the work of such public servants, e.g., in the Lands Office 
and the Titles Office, is not connected with the war, except in so far as 
everything in an organised community is connected with everything else 
in that community. It is essentially civilian in character. Indeed, it is 
as far from the war as anything can be— even during a war of such gigantic 
percussions and repercussions as the present war. 

The arguments in support of the validity of the regulations may be 
fairly expressed, I think, in two propositions. 

In the first place, there is a suggestion that Commonwealth control of 
anything is more efficient than State control, and that therefore the ex- 
tension of Commonwealth control promotes general efficiency and there- 
fore assists the war effort. I gave reasons for declining to make this 
assumption as the basis of a legal decision in the Uniform Taxation Case 
(supra at p. 433), and I see no reason for making it in the present case. 
The rejection of this assumption is not inconsistent with the proposition 
that, in relation to many matters, national control is necessary or desirable 
to secure efficiency and promptitude in action. This may be apparent from 
the nature of the case or it may be established by evidence. But the mere 
fact of a desire by the Commonwealth to assume powers in relation to a 
particular matter does not conclude the question. 

The substantial argument for the Commonwealth was that, especially 
in, time of war, civic contentment and good feeling is very important and 
that this is prejudiced if State servants are dissatisfied with respect to 
holiday pay. Therefore, it is argued, the Commonwealth must, under the 
defence power, have authority to take charge of such a matter. This 
contention inescapably depends upon the proposition that under the defence 
power the Commonwealth Parliament may pass any law to promote the 
contentment and happiness of the people. 

Section 61 of the Constitution provides that “The Parliament shall, 
subject to the Constitution, have power to make laws for the peace, order 
and good government of the Commonwealth with respect to thirty-nine 
specified matters.’’ These powers, and other specified powers, are the 
only legislative powers of the Commonwealth. The adoption of the argu- 
ment under consideration would have the result of striking out of sec- 
tion 51 all the words relating to the subjects of possible legislation, thus 
leaving the Parliament with power to make laws for the peace, order and 
good government of the Commonwealth. The Parliament wnuld become 
1 ) Parliament not with limited powers, but with unlimited powers. Such 
a result is simply a contradiction of the Constitution. The Constitution, 
as a Federal Constitution assigning only specified legislative powers to 
the central legislature, would cease to exist at the will of the Common- 
wealth Parliament. 

As I have already said, the defence power should not, in my opinion, 
he construed as an unlimited legislative power. It would be interpreted 
upon the same principle as that which is applied to other constitutional 
powers. If the alleged connection between a particular power of legisla- 
tion and the subject of defence is either noP-existent or so attenuated as 
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to be practically non-existent, the legislation cannot be supported under 
that power. So' far as the validity of the Eegulations in question is chal- 
Lncved the relation which they have to defence is no greater than the rela- 
tiofwh ch any legislation deemed to be desirable in the general interests 
TZ eommLiiy has to defence. A law cannot, m niy opinion, be 
brought Within the defence power merely upon this ground. 

This conclusion does not place any obstruction or difBculty in the way 
of the Commonwealth in the full exercise of what is perhaps the most 
toportant power and responsibility with which it is entrusted-that of 
defend ng the people in time of war. The v ew whmh I have expressed 
“s hi accordance with the reasons for the decision of the majority of the 
Court in Farey v. Burvett (supra). 

For the reasons stated I am of opinion that Statutory Kules Nos. 407 
and'422 cannot be validly applied to Victorian public servants The 
demurrer should therefore be overruled. {Judgment of Latham, CJ.. 
ike Sigh Court, 1943, Victoria v. The Commonwealth.) 

(2) THE DISTRIBUTION OF POWERS AND FUNCTIONS. 

(i) Specific and Residuary. 

In giving specific subject-matters to the Commonwealth Parliament and 
leaving everything else to the State Parliaments, _ the framers of the 
Constitution adopted a simple method of distribution, under which the 
dividing line between the Federal and State spheres is ascertained by 
the list of subject-matters assigned to the Commonwealth 
Parliament. The choice between giving the specific or the residuary 
powers to the Commonwealth Parliament does not itself determine the 
relative importance or extent of the two spheres. That question depends 
upon the nature and scope of the specific powers. ISie.. meth^^oLdiatri- 
btifeii iTi f lip. nn-nstitu tioLP is convenient 

rnnm for the'principle ^Ql-nonimEreM_Mwer^i^regM.4^^^ 
on wbifihit is_ desirable that the Common wealth P^i_^en.ljhifflM-toe 
power Ao-"makeJaws^ burjn_.rfigad.io_wliiauiiaA.nQA-^^^^^ to 

a ffect existin g State ’iegislation^ 0 XJJifi- 4 tQger-Vi-a^tAtqXarM 
further legislation, until the Cojn mon we alth Pa r liame nt, ^^e5.fffc—tp..PCg!Ipy 
the field. 


(n) The Powers in Section 51. 

The main grant of powers to the Commonwealth Parliament is in 
section 51. The grant is not based on abstract principles, but is the 
practical solution which recommended itself to the framers of the Consti- 
tution in the light of the history and circumstances of Australia, and the 
need for compromise in order to reconcile divergent views and obtain 
agreement. The powers differ in nature and purpose as well as in pri^n. 
Some of them, e.g., the powers as to defence, external affairs, naturalisation 
of aliens, taxation (including the control of customs), and borrowing on 
the credit of the Commonwealth, are obviously appropriate to a central 
legislature. Some, e.g., the powers as to bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, are designed to secure the advantages of uniform law. Some, e.g., 
the powers as to postal, telegraphic, telephonic, and other like services, 
are modelled on the provisions of the American and Canadian Consti- 
tutions, with such additions as appeared to be required in order to include 
modern developments. Some, e.g., the powers as to marriage and divorce. 
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follow tlie Canadian precedent in view of tlie experience of the United 
States through the omission to grant them to Congress. Some, the 
powers as to invalid and old-age pensions and industrial arbitration, are 
Australian innovations. One, namely the power in paragraph (xxxvi), 
which relates to matters in respect of which the Constitution makes pro- 
vision “until the Parliament otherwise provides,” leaves to the Common- 
wealth Parliament numerous matters in regard to which it was necessary 
or desirable to have some provision in the Constitution from the establish- 
ment of the Commonwealth, but it was not practicable, or not expedient, 
to stereotype either principles or details (cf. ss. T, 10, 22, 24, 20, 30, 31, 34, 
39, 46, 47, 48, 49, 65, 66, 67, 73, 87). 

(In) Concurrent Powers. 

In regard to most of the thirty-nine matters enumerated in section 61, in- 
cluding, e.g.y banking other than State hanking, insurance other than State 
insurance, weights and measures, bills of exchange and promissory notes, 
copyrights, patents and trade marks, bankruptcy and insolvency, marriage, 
divorce and matrimonial causes, the power of the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment is a concurrent power, and the powers of a State Parliament are not 
affected until the Commonwealth Parliament occupies the field. But 
some of the matters mentioned in the section are from their very nature 
within the exclusive power of the Commonwealth Parliament, e.g., borrow- 
ing money on the public credit of the Commonwealth, fisheries in Austra- 
lian waters beyond territorial limits, the service and execution throughout 
the Commonwealth of State process and judgments, and the relations of 
the Commonwealth with the islands of the Pacific (cf. Quick and Garran, 
“Annotated Constitution of the Australian Commonwealth,” p. 656). Some 
are expressly declared by other sections of the Constitution to be matters 
in regard to which the Commonwealth Parliament is to have exclusive 
power, e.g., customs and excise (s. 51 (ii); s. 90). Some are expressly 
withdrawn from a State, a State is not to coin money, or to make 
anything hut gold and silver coin a legal tender in payment of debts (s. 51 
(xii) ; s. 115). 

(iv) Excksive Powers. 

Matters within the exclusive power of the Commonwealtli Parliament 
are mentioned or referred to i n section 52. Under that section the Com- 
monwealth Parliament has exclusive power to make laws with respect to 
(a) the seat of government of the Commonwealth and all places acquired 
by the Commonwealth for public purposes; (b) matters relating to trans- 
ferred departments; and (c) other matters declared by the Constitution 
to be within the exclusive power of the Commonwealth Parliament. This 
enumeration is not exhaustive, for, as already mentioned, several of the 
matters enumerated in section 51 are for different reasons within the 
exclusive power of the Commonwealth Parliament. 

The determination of the seat of government is dealt with in a separate 
section, under which the seat of government is to be within territory 
granted to or acquired by the Commonwealth (s. 125). Once it is deter- 
mined, as it has been, under that section, the Commonwealth Parliament 
has under section 52 exclusive power to make laws for the government of 
the territory, a power which is similar to that in the American Constitu- 
tion, the object in each case being to preclude any possibility of the freedom . 
of action of the central government being fettered by any State. 
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Paragrapii (i) of section 52 couples with the seat of government ''all 
places acquired by the Comuioiiwealth for public purposes.’’’ The High 
Clourt has not yet decided whether these words mean places acquired as 
territory, or places acquired as property, or both, though in Common- 
wealth y. New South Wales (33 C.L.R. at pp. 46, 53, 60) the question 
was touched on by two judges, who took dilferent views. Apparently the 
general opinion since the decision of the Supreme Court of New South 
Wales in Bex v. Bamforcl (1 S.R. (N.S.W.) 33) has been that the words 
include places acquired as property, even though not acquired as territory 
—for instance, public buildings, post offices, forts, dockyards, arsenals 
iind aerodromes (see the evidence of Sir Robert Garran, pp. 108-109). 
The fact of any such place being acquired by the Commonwealth for 
public purposes and so coming within the exclusive power of the Common- 
wealth Parliament does not displace existing State laws, as under s. 108 
these laws continue until the Commonwealth Parliament legislates, except 
where the Constitution has made other provisions — c.p., in section 90, 
under which State laws imposing duties of customs or of excise were 
to cease on the imposition of uniform duties of customs. The High Court 
has not yet decided whether the Commonwealth Parliament has control 
for federal purposes only, or whether its power completely excludes a State 
Parliament from legislating in regard to such places. 

The provision in parag'raph (ii) of section 52 giving the Commonwealth 
l^arliament exclusive power with respect to ^‘’matters relating to’’ any 
transferred department clearly covers matters concerning the working of 
the department, and in some judgments in the High Court the provision 
is regarded as extending to the subjects with which the department has 
to deal, or at least as helping to indicate that the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment has exclusive powers in regard to those objects (cf. Joseph v. 
Colonial Treasurer, 25 C.L.R. 46). 

As to paragTaph (iii) of section 52 the only matters expressly declared 
to be within the exclusive power of the Commonwealth Parliament are 
customs and excise duties (s. 90), bounties on the production or export 
id goods — subject to certain qualifications (ss. 90, 91), and jurisdiction 
over any part of a State which is surrendered to the Commonwealth (s. 
111). (Boyal Commission on the Constitution, Feden, 1%^^, pp. 73-75.) 

(v) War Emergency Legislation. 

This paper is just two years too late. In mid-October of 1939, t here 
wQuld-haYe„been a reasonahle ^ossibilitv of surveying in a single address 
t he Commonw ealth’s emerg ency legislatio n— -thougfr even then it would 
have filled a fair-sized bok. To-day the task has passed altogether beyoncf 
the limits not only of my capacity but of your endurance. Let me remind 
you of one or two figures. In the last month or so, there has been a per- 
ceptible slackening in the legislative deluge, owing perhaps to the political 
upsets of which we have all been spectators. But a month ago, when I made 
a count, I found that there were included in the Law Book Co.’s War Leg- 
islation Service 27 Acts of Parliament j five of them pre-war ; 359 Statutory 
Rules, the children of these Acts; and no less than 974 Proclamations, 
Orders, Declarations and the like, the grandchildren so to say. (®) And the 
Law Book Company’s Service does not contain by any means all the amend- 
ments made in the Australian Military Rules and Orders. Could even 27 
rabbits have produced a more numerous progeny in the time ? 

<-) The metaphor is Sir Cecil Carr’s: Crisie legislation in Britain, (1940), 40 Columbia I-aw 
Review, p. 1323. 
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The space which this legislative family occupies is correspondingly 
impressive. The grandchildren (Proclamations and the like) fill 1,100 pages 
of print. I have estimated that the Eegulations must occupy about 1,250. 
To be sure, this legislation would boil down a lot if consolidated. Many of 
the Eegulations, for example, are amendments, repeals, substitutions and 
so forth. Over half of the documents in the Proclamation section are price 
orders and declarations, and another 8 per cent, are delegations and revoca- 
tions of authority, yielding little of general concern. Even so, I admit 
that I felt, when I sat down to survey this legislative miscellany, like a 
housewife rushing out to tackle a dust-storm with a vacuum cleaner. 

One preliminary general feature is prominent as one stands back and 
watches the fiying particles. It is the relatively small part that Parliament 
has played in the making of the mighty mass. In view of recent constitu- 
tional tendencies in all countries, it is not surprising that this should have 
been predominantly the Executive’s war. My impression, however, is that; 
Parliament has done less legislative work, and indeed less work in generaL 
than it did in the first two years of the war of 1914-1918. Apart front 
financial measures, which, in view of s. 55 of the Commonwealth con- 
stitution, probably cannot validly be left to the Eegulations, Parliament has 
passed only two major laws — the Trading with the Enemy Act, and, of 
course, the National Security Act itself. The rest of the war-time Acts 
could probably all have been dealt with by Eegulations, for Eegulations 
under the National Security Act may (with one or two important excep- 
tions) amend or abrogate any other Acts of Parliament. C) In deciding 
what measures to bring before Parliament, no clear line of principle seems 
to have been followed. Certainly there has been no attempt to reserve for 
Parliament the more contentious matters. A few non-controversial amend- 
ing Bills seem to have been thrown in occasionally to eke out Parliament’s 
timetable ; and that is about all. 

There are, of course, substantial reasons for this inactivity on the part 
of Parliament in Australia. Parliamentary attendance puts a tremendous 
strain on a small band of Ministers responsible for organising a continent 
for war, especially in view of the regrettable necessity for keeping the 
political leaders moving between Melbourne, Sydney and Canberra. In 
the second year of war, too, the precarious party balance in Parliament 
itself was no doubt one of the factors. Small wonder that the House of 
Representatives met on only 57 days during the first year of the war, and 
41 during the second. Nevertheless I don’t think one can escape the con- 
clusion that the facts disclose a real loss of interest in Parliament in the 
nation’s life. I am not suggesting that this is necessarily an indication 
of specific political depravity on the part of Australia. Local conditions— 
geographical, psychological and electoral — ^have just exaggerated what is 
a general tendency everywhere. The classical age of Parliamentary legis- 
lation is over. The essential conditions of modern government, in peace 
as well as in war, throw the emphasis on the administrator rather than the 
Parliamentary legislator. Nevertheless, the continuance of representative 
democracy depends on retaining the vitality of Parliament. The United 
Eingdom is showing* us the way. The legislative output at Westminster 
is not particularly impressive, if one excludes the 63 emergency Acts 
which were passed in the first day or two of the war. The overwhelming 
bulk of the emergency legislation in Britain has come from the Executive, 
as in Australia. But Parliament has been almost in continuous session 

(®) National Security Act (Oomraonwealth), 1939-1940, s. 18. 
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througliout tlie war, and has been exceedingly active in the discussion and 
review and criticism of policy and of administration. This takes you 
back rather to an earlier phase of Parliament’s development. A huge out- 
put of legislation is a phenomenon of modern times. If you think of the 
16th and llth century rather than of the 19th, you will recall that the 
historic function of Parliament has been, most of all, to keep the govern- 
ment in touch with the people. 

Spread out broad over the life of the nation from the nucleus of the 
K'ational Security Act, like ripples gradually covering a lagoon when a 
duck plunges into the centre, the emergency legislation certainly does 
present a picture of an all-in war effort. Let me illustrate its compre- 
hensive range by a few examples. There is, to begin with, legislation call- 
ing out the Citizen Forces to render service in time of war (^) ; there is 
legislation regarding alien internees (O, and prisoners of war (®), and civil 
defence C)- Elaborate provision is made for the production of munitions, 
including aircraft (^). All these matters are close to the very centre of 
the national lagoon. Away somewhere near the extremities we may find, 
for example, the Eegulation (®) which not only prohibits any person from 
harvesting wheat for grain excei3t from land in respect of which he is 
licensed, but prescribes also that even if the Wheat Industry Stabilisation 
Board does grant him a license he may be required to cut for hay as much 
of his crop as the Board thinks fit. Again, looking at another point some- 
where near the margin, you may remember that a Board was recently 
appointed to enquire into and report upon certain matters which were 
described as ^^being matters in relation to the public safety and the defence 
of the Commonwealth.” The matters concerned were the system of trad- 
ing in Australia by means of cash orders or hire-purchase agreements, 
and the conditions under which such operations should he carried on: a far 
cry, one would think, from national defence, as ordinarily understood (^®). 

I owe to Sir Cecil Carr a picturesque illustration drawn from the 
British emergency legislation of the comprehensive range of totalitarian 
warfare. A regulation under the Emergency Powers Act suspends the 
Wild Birds Protection Act and enables any person to kill peregrine falcons 
, and take their eggs at any time. "What, says Sir Cecil Carr, have this 
noble bird and its eggs to do with the public safety? (“). The answer is 
that the peregrine falcon preys on carrier pigeons. I have not found any- 
thing quite so picturesque in the Australian legislation, though at first 


<*) Commonwealth Gazette No. 62, 2 September, 1939 (Proclamation). 

(®> National Security (Aliens Control) Regulations, S.R. 1939, No. 88, since frequently amended : 
see especially Part V (Detention Orders and Restriction Orders) ; National Security (Intern- 
ment Camps) Regulations, S.R. 1941, No. 7 (and subsequent amendments), 

(«) National Security Act, 1939-1940, s. 13 b ; National Security (General) Regulations, S.R. 
1939, No, 87, r, 27 ; National Security (Prisoners of War) Regulations, S.R. 1941, Nos. 
178, 201. 

C) National Security (General) Regulations, S.R. 1939, No. 87, since frequently amended; see 
also the State legislation referred to below. 

<‘‘) Defence Act 1903-1939, s.^ 63 ; Supply and Development Act, 1939 ; Supply and Development 
(Administration) Regulations, S.R. 1989, No. 97, as amended bj^ National Security (Aircraft 
Producrion Commission) R^ulations, S.R. 1940, No. 55 ; Supply and Development (Factories) 
Regulations, S.R. 1939, No. 98, as subsequently amended; Supplv and Development (Emer- 
gency Planning and Organisation) Regulations, S.R. 1939, No. 107, with later amendments; 
Supply and Development (Flax Production) Regulations, S.R. 1940, No. 296; National 
Secm-ity (Employment) Regulations, S.R, 1941, No. 151, repealing earlier Regulations; 
National Security (Munitions) Regmations, S.R. 1940, No. Ill, with later amendments; 
National Security (Coal Control) Regulations, S.R. 1941, No. 189, repealing earlier Regula- 
tions; announcement under s. 64 of the Constitution of the establishment of the Department 
of Munitions, Commonwealth Gazette, No. 105, 12 June, 1940. The foregoing list is by no 
means exhaustive. 

(®) National Secuiifcy (Wheat Industry Stabilisation) Regulations, S.R, 1940, No. 268, tt. 9 
and 11, as amended by S.R. 1941, No. 184. 

<^‘') Commonwealh Gazette No. 34, 24 February, 1941. 

<^*) (1940) 40 Columbia Law Review, p. 1811. 
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sight tlie Proclainatioii C^) prohibiting the export of a postage stamp runs 
it a close second. Here, of course, the object is to block a rather easy 
method of evading the Exchange Control Regulations. 

In face of so comprehensive an exercise of legislative power as the 
Australian documents reveal, it may be worth glancing at the constitu- 
tional theory or view or doctrine upon which the legislation rests. Just 
half-way between the two wars, the Royal Commission on the Commo n- 
w ealth constitution said this : 

“In time of war the Commonwealth Parliament may pass any law 
or may give the Executive authority to make any regulation, which it 
considers necessary for the safety of the country. The Commonwealth 
in time of war was for practical purposes a unified government’’ 

The suggestion here is that once you get a broad enough Defence or War 
Precautions or National Security or Emergency Powers Act, the Adminis- 
tration does not need to worry any more about the Federal constitution and 
its perpetual questions of divided powers, any more than the Administra- 
tion in London does about the constitution of the United Kingdom. This 
picture lacks precision. It is largely, but not wholly, true. 

There are three different reservoirs of power available to the Common- 
wealth in time of war. We must not, in the first place, forget that all the 
ordinary powers are still in operation. Some of them are very relevant to 
defence. They include powers with respect to interstate and overseas trade 
and commerce, quarantine, posts and telegraphs including wireless, taxa- 
tion, borrowing bounties, banking, currency, the acquisition of property, and 
major industrial disputes. There is in the second place the main specific 
war power — ^to make laws with respect to the ^^naval and military defence” 
of the Commonwealth. Thirdly, we must not forget the King’s war pre- 
rogative, much of which is certainly exercisable in Australia by the 
Governor-General (^0* If actual military operations become necessary in 
Australia, the military authorities will not have to depend solely on the 
foresight or rapidity of action of the Commonwealth Parliament, or upon 
any Regulations it has authorised in advance. They will wield the ancient 
powers which the common law recognises, and which are derived from 
military necessity itself. But Australia, alone among the British self- 
governing Dominions, has never yet experienced the law of martial rule. 

The important thing, at present, is undoubtedly the ^^defence power,” 
strictly so called: s. 51 (vi) of the constitution. It has proved exceedingly 
elastic. You probably know that in the 1914-1918 war not a single Com- 
monwealth law or regulation was held to be ultra vires the defence para- 
graph. In order to invalidate a Commonwealth law in time of war it would 

Commonwealth Gazettte No. 166, 20 August, 1941. 

(^) Report, p. 120. 

It is uncertain exactly how much of the King’s war prerogative is, without specific authori- 
sation, to be regarded as vested in the Governor-General. In 1917, it seems to have been 
agreed that the Governor- General would need His Majesty’s authorisation to commit an 
"act of state” against an alien. Since this paper was delivered, the CJommonwealth 
Government has acted on the view also that an express authorisation from the King was 
re< 3 uired to enable the Governor-General to declare the existence of a state^ of war between 
Australia, and Finland, Hungary, Rumania and Japan. But that the Constitution does vest 
■some at least of the war preroi^tive in the Governor-General seems to be generally agreed; 
see Fare!/ Burvett (1916) 21 0.3:/.R. 433, 452 (Isaacs, J.) ; Joseph v. Colonial Treasurer 
(N.S.W.) (1918) 25 O.L.R. 32, especially pp. 45-9 (Isaacs, Powers and Rich, JJ.). That 
the prerogative includes the powem necessary for resistance to invasion is, the writer thinks, 
unquestionable. Some contend, indeed, that these powers are not so much a prerogative as 
a right (and duty) which at common law every person in the realm possesses. If so, then 
clearly the Governor- General does. See, on this, Keir and Lawson, Cases in Constitutional 
Ijaw, Part XI (0). Perhaps the point is not now of much significance in view of the 
National Security (Emergencies Control) Regulations, S.R. 1942, No. 64, which enable the 
Minister for the Array to place any part of Australia under military control in an emergency, 
and give statutory authority for the exercise of any necessary powers, thus probably 
impeding the prerogative. 
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ibe necessary to show that no reasonable man could regard it as in any way 
conducive to the defence of the country. In the days of totalitarian war- 
fare, such matters as economic strength and security, industrial liarniony, 
and financial stability are the essential foundation of a 100 per cent, mili- 
tary effort. A few months ago, the High Court gave a decision, upholding 
the apple and pear acquisition scheme, which forms the high-water mark 
of the defence power. From the very start of the war, it was known that 
shipping space would not be available to export the customary quantity of 
apples and pears. To prevent a glut in the home market, and to keep 
prices up by way of recompense to the grower for the loss of his export 
market, the Commonwealth acquired the crop. ^Tii the circumstances of 
the present war,” said Sir Owen Dixon, C") "‘it would, I think, be strange 
if such a purpose were held to fall outside the defence power. Indeed the 
course of the war has made it clear enough that it is impossible to treat 
the internal condition of a combatant ' country as a thing which can have 
at best only an indirect bearing upon the prosecution of the war.” 

Twenty-five years ago, Sir Isaac Isaacs, concurring in the great decision 
that gave to the Commonwealth full price-fixing powers in time of war(^®), 
said that the defence powder was paramount, knowing no limits. His breth- 
ren did not agree with him, and that certainly is not the doctrine on which 
the present emergency legislation is based. The defence power in fact, 
like all other legislative powers given to the Commonwealth, is exj ^‘a'^ly 
given ^^snbject to the constitution.” This means, among other things, that 
it must be read alongside all the other powers given, and (‘ontradiction 
must, if possible, be avoided. The Co mmon wea 1 t h cnnji o t do by virtue of 

the defence p ower wh at it_is e xuresslv iorbidden t(.>_..ffo.. elsewhere iiii the 

co nstitution . Neverthless the defence power, with its immense elasticity, 
can be used to fill up actual gaps in the other powers. For example, the 
Commonwealth normally has power to regulate interstate trade, l>iit not 
intrastate. In time of war, and when defence considerations require it, 
the defence power will enable the Commonwealth to regulate even intra- 
state dealings in a commodity. The apple and pear scheme is a good 
example. The grower who was prosecuted in the recent case had only 
taken apples from his own shed at Croydon to sell them along the street 
here at the Victoria Market. But the conviction wais upheld. 

You can find another example in the very bold use that has been made 
of the defence power in the Industrial Peace Eeguiatioiis(^0* The con- 
stitution gives express power to make laws with respect to ^‘■‘conciliation and 
arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes 
extending beyond the limits of any one State.” Since tiie power 
is limited to “conciliation and arbitration,” the High Court luis held 
that the Arbitration Court cannot deal with any matters not included in 
the dispute between the parties before it, and cannot make its award bind- 
ing except on those parties. The Industrial Peace Eeg’ulations not only 
set up new machinery for the settlement of industrial disputes, short- 
circuiting the Court if necessary. They give the Court power to deal 
with any dispute w'-hether interstate or not; power to deal in its award 
even with matters outside the ambit of the dispute; pow’^er to make its award 
a “common rule” throughout an industry. The theory, you see, is that 
though all this transcends the limits expressed in the ordinary industrial 

CD V. Howell (1941) 47 A.L.R. 185 at p. 194. 

Rwrveti (1916) 21 C.L.R. 483. 453-4; 22 A.L.R. 201, 201, 209-10. 

('^q National Security (Industrial Peace) Regulations, S.R. 1940, No. 290. 
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peace power, tlie constitution is not made to contradict itself. In time of 
waXy the defence power will enable Parliament to supplement the other 
powers to whatever extent is necessary for the public safety. The mere 
fact that under the other powers these matters must be left to the States 
will not prevent the defence power from including them if Parliament 
thinlss it advisable. In effect, the Commonwealth swallows up for the time 
being all the so-called “reserve powers’^ of the States. 

But the constitution also contains sections that expressly prohibit the 
Commoiiwealth from taking certain legislative action. Surely the consti- 
tution would be made to contradict itself, if Parliament were able to 
invoke the defence power to justify it in disregarding these prohibitions? 
Section 114 gives a simple example. “The Commonwealth shall not 
impose any tax on property of any kind belonging to a State.’^ Could 
the Commonwealth, in the purported exercise of the defence power, include 
in its land tax measures Crown lands belonging to the States? I think 
myself it cannot. So far as I can see, the Commonwealth Government 
takes the same view. 

In s. 116, again, it is declared that “the Commonwealth shall not make 
any law for establishing any religion, or for imposing any religious obser- 
vanee,, or for prohibiting the free exercise of any religion.’’ The Sub- 
versive Associations Regulations ('0 authorise the Attorney-General to 
declare unlawful any body the existence of which is in his opinion pre- 
judicial to the defence of the Commonwealth or the efficient prosecution 
of the war. Thereupon it is an offence to print or publish or distribute any 
document advocating any doctrines which were held by any such body, or 
for two or more people to meet together anywhere for the purpose of advo- 
cating any such doctrines. The sect known as Jehovah’s Witnesses has 
been, declared unlawful under this Regulation. The defence power, one 
would think, could scarcely be permitted to override s. 116. It has been 
stated in the press that proceedings are pending to test the validity of the 
xittomey-General’s declaration, that Jehovah’s Witnesses are an unlawful 
association. The main contention of the Commonwealth will no doubt 
he that, as applied to this sect, the regulations do not in fact “prohibit the 
free exercise of a religion,” in the proper sense of those words. 

Another of these prohibitions has caused a lot of difficulty all through 
the present year, and may perhaps be heard of again before long*. Tbe 
Coriiriionwealth is given power to make laws witli respect to “taxation ; hut 
so as not to discriminate between States or parts of States/^ (^”) Perhaps 
this case is not as clear as s. 114. For while the prohibition against dis- 
crimination obviously applies to any and every law with respect to laxa- 
lion^ it doesn’t appear to apply at all to laws with respect to defence. But 
the Commonwealth has officially accepted the view, and I think rightly, 
that even war-time taxes must not discriminate between States. Hence all 
the attempts earlier in the present year to induce the States to abandon 
the field of income taxation, and leave the Commonwealth free to impose 
a uniform income tax throughout the Commonwealth. I am sure that 
nobody who had a hand in framing the September budget would wholly 
agree with the Royal Commission of 1929, that Australia operates in time 
of war altogether like a unitary government, State powers and boundaries 
forgotten. I think, however, that the emergency legislation, as a whole, 

(^®) TVatioiifll Swuritv (Siibversive Associations) Regulations, S.R. 1940, No. 109. 

U») a 51 (ii). 
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rests on the general doctrine that under the defence power the Common- 
wealth Parliament may do or authorise to be done anything relevant to 
national security, regardless of the normal extent of State and Common- 
wealth powers; anything, that is, except disregard one of the prohibitions 
of the constitution. 

A few minutes ago, I tried to suggest how comprehensive the emergency 
legislation is, by a few examples taken more or less at random at various 
points near the periphery. For reasons already given, I don^t propose to 
attempt now a survey, strictly so-called. The Annual Survey of Englisli 
Law for 1939 gave 4Y pages to the English legislation for only the first 
four months of the war, and then produced little more than a catalogue. 
The Law Book Company’s Memoranda, much of them mere epitomising, 
already runs into 166 pages. But it may be useful to set out at any rate 
the main headings in some more or less systematic form. You won’t, of 
course, expect me to appraise what has been actually accomplished under 
tlie legislation. Enough for the present to consider the powers taken and 
the machinery set up. 

In any war programme, the primary concern must be miiitary~-l^,e 
raising, organising and maintaining of armed forces by sea, land and air. 
The legal basis for the Defence Force of the Commonwealth is statutory — 
the Defence Act, the Naval Defence Act, and the Air Force Act, together 
with the regulations, rules and orders made thereunder. This legislation 
was, of course, already in operation before the war, and relatively little 
improvisation has been necessary, except in relation to the A.I.F. C') 

Oddly enough, the legal position of the A.I.F. is not widely knowii, and 
in some respects has until very recently been irregular. Few people realise 
that the A,I.F. from the legal point of view is classified as part of the 
^^permanent forces” of the Commonwealth — that is, officers and soldiers who 
are bound to continuous military service during the continuance of their 
engagement. They are, of course, contrasted with the Citizen Forces, who 
are not so bound, except in time of war. In time of war the Governor- 
General is authorised to raise, maintain and organise such “permanent 
forces” as he deems necessary for the defence of the Commonwealth. (^) 
The establishment of the A.I.F., therefore, rests simply on a decision of the 
Governor-General duly announced to the public through the usual channels. 
There is nothing in the way of a Kegulation, or even a Proelaination, call- 
ing it into being. This gives the Force an informal, but not in any way 
an irregular, basis. The Government decided, however, that the conditions 
of service should not be exactly the same as those applying to the exist- 
ing personnel of the permanent forces, e.g., staff corps, ordnance corps, 
fortress engineers. The regulations governing the pay and allowances of 
the permanent forces would therefore need amendment in the case of the 
A.LF. The conditions of service of the A.I.F., however, have been varied 
from time to time, and it was only last month, nearly two years after the 
establishment of the A.LF., that the new war financial regulations came 
into effect. (^) Meantime troops have been paid, all over the world, in 
accordance with ministerial directions that have had no formal legal 
sanction. (**) 

(**) ^bsequently, of course, • also as to the relation between the Australian armed ftorces and 
;mose of our Allies; see, e.ff.. National Security (Allied Forces) Reflations, S.EL. 1941, 
^ Volunteer Defence Gorps has also been established; see S.R. 1942, No. rt. 
Defence Act, ss. 30-1. 

(^) Ihid, ss. 31 and 33. 

(») War Financial (Military Forces) Regulations, S.R. 1941, No. 218. 
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In tlie second place, provision must be made for wbat may be called tbe 
home-huse or civilian aspect of military security. The prevention of 
espionage or conduct likely to assist the enemy. The prohibition or con- 
trol of trading with the enemy. The control of aliens, and in particular 
the detention where necessary of enemy aliens. The imposition of censor- 
ship. The establishment of some control over propaganda calculated to 
impede the efficient prosecution of the war. The custody of prisoners of 
w'ar. The evacuation of areas exposed to actual or apprehended attack. 
The protection of persons and property in the event of air attack. The 
control of lights and sounds. The acquisition and use of land or other 
property for military operations. And so forth. 

All these matters, and many more, fall within the scope of the regulation- 
making power conferred upon the Governor-General by the National 
Security Act. Eegulations to deal with them had indeed been under dis- 
cussion between the several units of the British Commonwealth of Nations 
long before war broke out, and a set of general regulations, in more or 
less common form, was ready to be brought into operation. These ragula- 
tions were originally made, under the Defence Act, on 33rd August, 1939, 
but when the National Security Act was passed on 9th September they 
were replaced by regulations under that Act. The main bulk of the pro- 
visions is contained in the National Security (General) Eegulations, 
which have been amended and added to from time to time. They have also 
been supplemented from time to time by regulations under a specific title 
of their own, such, for example, as those dealing with Land Transfer and 
Subversive Associations. 

It is not necessary for me to remind you, but it may be as well for pur- 
poses of eventual record to note, that the course that the war has taken 
has rendered it unnecessary so far to make full use, or in some cases any 
use at all, of the wide powers given in relation to the protection of civilian 
life and property from air attack. (®^) About the experimental black-out 
operations I shall say something later under another heading. 

So much for the fighting forces, and for the maintenance of civilian 
security, in the military sense. The third main objective of the emergency 
legislation is to organise the nation's economic resources as to feed, 
equip and pay, in the altered circumstances of war, not only the home 
population hut the fighting forces at home and overseas, and to lend such 
aid to our Allies as may he agreed upon. Action will be necessary not 
merely to organise the necessary machinery for war production, but to 
divert to war purposes a sufficiently large proportion of the nation’s 
resources in materials, personnel, and finance. I should think more than 
a third of the whole body of the emergency legislation is devoted to this 
objective. The Commonwealth has provided by Act of Parliament, or its 
children or grandchildren, for the control of exports and imx">orts ; the con- 
trol of foreign exchange; the control of investment; the control and if need 
be the rationing of the use and supply of certain commodities that are in 
short supply, or of special importance for war purposes — of copra, for 
example, boots, newsprint, rabbit-skins, liquid fuel, paper, scre^w-wire, tin- 
plate, tobacco, and wool; the regulation of shipping and of coal xiroduction 

(^) Tliis sentence *'dates” the paper neatly. Much has heen done since Japan’s entry into the 
war. See, various amendments of the National Security (General) Regulations, and also 
such National Security Regulations as those concerning War Damage to Property, S.R. 1942, 
No. 79; War Injuries CompensHition S.R. 1942, No. 9 ; Civil Defence Volunteers’ Compen- 
sation S.R. 1941, No. 288. ’ 
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xmd siii3pHGS^ tli0 control ol buildiiis’ operations , the iiiodifiCtitioii of estEb- 
lislied industrial conditions to allow tlie dilntion of skilled tradesnaen, 
especially in tbe metal trades; tlie preventing- of trafficking in employees 
of types specially required for war production (not very effective so far).(‘''') 
Some of these controls have been exercised sparingly, in the face of the 
most fundamental private interests, on the side both of capital and of 
labour. In some eases the pressure has been increasiiigiy severe. But 
the Commonwealth is rapidly gaining experience, by evolutionary methods, 
of the advantages and disadvantages of a planned economy, and of the 
machinery necessary for establishing it. 

But there is yet a foLirth general objective to be discerned in the emer- 
gency legislation : not readily dissociated from the others, either in practice 
or in theory. Indeed, it is obvious that the controls are closely inter- 
related throughout. But there is a large body of legislation still to be con- 
sidered whose main object is to maintain internal economic stability, 
against the manifold disturbing effects of war. The most striking element 
here is the price-fixing mechanism, one of the most far-reaching and 
successful of all the war controls (^). One must note also the elaborate 
provision for the relief of debtors; the special code dealing with fair rents, 
and the general question of landlord and tenant ; the extensions in and 
modifications of the established industrial peace inachinery designed, as 
the saying is, to ^^streamline” it; and finally a wide range of commodity 
controls, especially in primary products — apples and pears, l)arley, hide and 
leather, butter and cheese, dried fruits, eggs, medical supplies, rabbit skins, 
sheep skins, wine, and more important still, wheat and wool C). Almost 
the whole range of our primary products for export has thus come under 
direct Commonwealth control. 

Even the barest description of the different techniques of control adopted 
is plainly beyond the scope of such a survey as this. There will be some 
among you, however, who will expect me to say something about the bear- 
ing of s. 92 of the Commonwealth constitution upon the emergency legis- 
lation, and especially, of course, upon the commodity controls. So far as 


('^®) See, e.ff., tlie licensing Regulations under the Customs Aet dealing with exports and imports 
(S.R. 1939, Nos. 101 and 163), and a very long list of Proclamations under that Act 
dealing with specific commodities. See also such National Security Regulations as those 
dealing with the following: Aircraft Production, S-R. 1941, No. 193; Aluminium, Copper 
and Tool Steel, S.R. 1940, No. 107; Blaekamithing Trades Dilution, S.R. 1941, No 103 ; 
Boilermaking Trades Dilution, S.R. 1941, No. 104; Building Control, S.R. 1941, No. 131 ; 
Capital Issues, S.R. 1940, No. 218 ; Coal Control, S.R. 1941, No. 189; Copra Control, S.R. 
1941, No. 133 ; Electrical Trades Dilution, S.R. 1941, No. 253 ; Emergency Supplies, S.R. 
1941, No. 60; Employment, S.R. 1941, No. 151; Engineering Trades Dilution, S.R. 1941, 
No, 102; Exchange Control, S.R. 1940, No. 282 ; Housing of War Workers, S.R. 1941- 
No. 169; Liquid Fuel, S.R. 1940, No. 293; Medical Equipment, S.R. 1939, No. 178 ; 
Munitions, S.R. 1940, No. Ill; Shipbuilding, S.R. 1941, No. 190; Shipping Control, S.R. 
1941, No. 20; Tinplate, S.R. 1941, No. 210. 

This list is by no means exhaustive. And it has subsequently been immensely extended in 
its range; particularly by the National Security Regulations dealing with Economic Organisa- 
tion, S.R. 1942, No. 76, amended by S.R. 1942, Nos. 81, 110, 127; Man Power, S.R- 1942; 
No. 34, since replaced by Consolidating Riegulations 1942, No. 113; Mobilisation of Services 
and Property, S.R. 1942, No. 77; Rail Transport, S.R. 1941, No. 279 ; Road Transport, 
No. 278; and War-time Banking Control, S.R. 1941, No. 272. 

(-) National Security (Prices) Regulations, S.R. 1939, No. 110, as subsequently amended, 
with an immense list of orders and declarations thereunder. 
cO See, e.g., the National Security Regulations dealing with the following: — Debtor’s Relief, 
S.R. 1941, No. 194, earlier measures; Landlord and Tenant, S.R. 1941, No. 275, to be read 
with earlier measures; Industrial Peace, S.R. 1940, No. 290; Apple and Pear Acquisition, 
^ No. 148; Australian Barley Board, S.R. 1939, No. 129; Butter and Cheese 
Acquisition, S.R. 1939, No. 145 ; Dried Fruits Acquisition, S.R. 1940, No. 65; Egg Control, 
No. 144 ; Hide and Leather Industries, S.R. 1939, No. 153; Meat Export, S.R. 
1939, No. 164 ; Medical Equipment, S.R. 1939, No. 178 ; Babbit Skins, S.R. 1940, No. 96 ; 

No. 78 ; Wheat Acquisition, S.R. 1939, No. 96: Wheat Industry 
1940, No. 268 ; Wine Industry, S.R. 1940, No. 54; Wine Marketing 
S.R, 1941, No. 72; Wool, S.R, 1939, No. 108, No. 109, S.R. 1940, No. 77, S.R. 1941, No. 34. 
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exports and imports go, no problem arises. The Commonwealth has com- 
plete power there, even in time of peace. But s. 9^ says that trade, com- 
merce and intercourse “among the States’’ shall be absolutely free, and you 
will remember that in 1936 the Privy Council held that the section is 
binding upon the Commonwealth. The section did, in fact, render invalid 
the peace-time marketing scheme in the dried fruits, dairy produce and 
wheat industries. But the Privy Council, and following it since the High 
Court, have also said that when one of the Australian Parliaments is exer- 
cising some power other than the power to regulate trade and commerce 
the laws that it makes will not necessarily be invalid merely because, in- 
the course of achieving their main and real purpose, interstate dealings in 
a commodity are affected. The strongest case is that of the Milk Board 
in the metropolitan area of Sydney, in which a Sydney company was, in 
effect, prohibited from importing cream from Victoria. (^). The ground 
was that the real object of the Act as a whole was not to restrain com- 
mercial dealings in the commodity, but to secure proper supplies at a 
reasonable price for the metropolis, and that such enactments are outside 
the sphere of s. 92 altogether. Considerable care has been taken, therefore, 
in drafting the commodity controls under the National Security Act to 
make clear that, in pith and substance, the legislation is a law not for regu- 
lating trade and commerce, but for the purpose of defence and the national 
security. The Wlieat Eegulations are tyioical, and I quote the relevant 
passage 

“For securing the public safety and the defence of the Common- 
wealth and the Territories of the Commonwealth, for the efficient 
prosecution of the war, and for maintaining supplies and services 
essential to the life of the community, the Minister may, from time to 
time, by order published in the Gazette, declare that any wheat 
described in the order is acquired by the Commonwealth. . . . 

Similarly the apiffe and pear acquisiton scheme was said to be made for 
the following objects:— (^) 

“The purpose of these regulation is to minimise the disorganisation 
in the marketing of apples and pears likely to result from the imprac- 
ticability of exporting sufficient quantities of apples and pears because 
of the effects upon shipping of the present war and these regulations 
shall be administered accordingly.” 

The High Court, as I have already said, upheld the apple and pear 
acquisition scheme, and I have no doubt that it would similarly uphold the 
other commodity controls of similar pattern. Section 92 must therefore 
be treated as virtually irrelevant in wartime. This may strike you as an 
exception to the view that I stated earlier, that the defence power must be 
treated as subject to the prohibitions of the constitution. Here is a pro- 
hibition which certainly does not limit the defence power. That, the 
courts have said, in effect, is because on its true construction it was never 
intended to do so. I confess that, left to my own devices, I should scarcely 
have been able to reach this result. Nevertheless, it is a fortunate one 
indeed for the Australian people to-day. 

Milk Board v. Metropolitan Gream Ptv. Ltd. (1939) 62 C.L.R. 116 ; 45 A.L.R. .337. 

(20) S.R. 19,39, No. 96, r. 14. 

S.R. 3939, No. 148, r. 2. 
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A survey of the experiments that have been made with a wide variety 
of novel types of administration would, of course, be relevant to-night, but 
would take us far beyond the proper limits for an evening^s paper. Before 
sitting down I should like to deal briefly, however, with some of the de- 
velopments that have taken place, under the emergency legislation, in the 
relation between the Commonwealth and the States. 

You know that in the classical theory of federalism the federation and 
its component States are strictly co-ordinate in status. Each is supreme 
within its own sphere, and is in no way subordinate to the other. Their 
relations, it is said, are independent, not hierarchical. You would naturally 
expect some modification of this position during a modern war. As the 
Commonwealth extends its legislative control over almost the whole range 
of the national life, the State sphere inevitably contracts. But this is less 
dbvious in the sphere of administration than in that of legislation. In 
the task of administering its far-reaching schemes of social and economic 
control the Commonwealth has immensely extended the number and range 
of its own governmental agencies and instrumentalities. But it has fre- 
quently found it practicable and desirable to work in co-operation with the 
States and utilise the services of State instrumentalities. The form of co- 
operation varies widely. The control of the wheat industry, for example, 
affords two different illustrations. Under the Wheat Acquisition Begula* 
tions(^") the Australian Wheat Board is assisted in each State by a Com- 
mittee of six, which includes two representatives of the State Government 
and which is presided over by one of them. This is collaboration of a rather 
formal character. Under the Wheat Industry Stabilisation Regulations 
C^), no person may harvest -wheat for grain except in pursuance of a licence 
granted by a Commonwealth instrumentality. But the licence will operate 
only in so far as State law permits the growing of wheat on the land in 
respect of which the licence is issued. The State is free to transfer wheat 
farmers from marginal areas, in accordance with a scheme agreed upon at 
a Premiers’ Conference in 1938, and funds from the Commonwealth flour 
tax are available for financing transfers of this kind. The Commonwealth 
may also arrange for the services of State officers in collecting returns to 
be furnished under the regulation. 

The Fair Rents Regulations and the Landlord and Tenant Regulations 
(““) contain a number of provisions relating to the termination of tenan- 
cies, the recovery of the possession of premises, and the ejection of tenants 
from premises. They also lay down the principles to be followed in the 
determination of a fair rent for premises. But the Fair Rents Boards are, 
or may be, left to he constituted by the States, which are empowered also 
to limit if they think fit, the areas or classes of premises to which the regu- 
lations shall apply. 

Under the Emergency Supplies RegulationUO? Ibe Commonwealth and 
the States collaborate in a rather more complex fashion. The object of the 
regulation is to secure a sufficient supply of essential commodities in all 
parts of Australia, in the event of an emergency arising which disturbs or 
dislocates normal trading or transport facilities. The supply scheme is 
based on ^‘regional areas” which would normally be the several States and 
Territories. But the Commonwealth Minister for' Commerce, with the 

S.R. 1939, No. 96, r. 10. 

2 :, 8 and 11-12, as amended by S.R. 1941, No. 184, r. 5. 

(”) S R amended in partieular by S.R. 1942, No. 14. 
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consent of the Governor in Council of a State, may add to tlie State any 
Territory of the Commonwealth, so as to form one regional area. The 
State Government is required to appoint an ^‘administrative authority’^ 
for its regional area. The Commonwealth Minister may then prescribe the 
goods of which it is desired to build up emergency stocks, and give orders, 
for the supply and delivery of the goods to the administrative authority. 

The matter then again becomes one for the State authorities. The 
Governor in Council is authorised to make “rules” for the establishment 
and control of stocks of the prescribed goods. But the Governor -Gen era! 
is expressly authorised to disallow any of these rules. 

The tendency of all these illustrations is in the same direction. The 
essential function of the Commonwealth is to prescribe the general scheme, 
to lay down the general principles. The States assist in the administra- 
tion of the scheme thus laid down. In the wheat stabilisation scheme, they 
operate under their own , independent powers. In the other two schemes 
just mentioned, however, the State acts in the execution of powers con- 
ferred by the Commonwealth, and within the limits laid down for it. In 
substance, the State acts as a Commonwealth instrumentality. This 
possibility was clearly envisaged by the States themselves from the very 
outset of the war. In Victoria, for example, the National Security (Emer- 
gency Powers) Act, 1939, after empowering the Governor in Council to 
make regulations for any purposes necessary or conducive to public safety 
or order or the life or heatlh of the community, went on to enact that(®®) 

‘The Governor in Council at the request of the Government of the 
Commonwealth with respect to any matter alfecting the national 
security may make regulations for or with respect to carrying into^^.^ 
effect any powers or duties delegated to the State by the Common- 
wealth or taking any measures complementary to or necessary to 
implement measures taken by the Commonwealth of Australia in rela- 
tion to national security.” 

The position in relation to precautions against air attack illustrates the 
same general tendency. From the outset of the war, the National Security 
(General) Eegulations(®0 vested in a Commonwealth Minister ample 
powers to control lights and sounds, provide air-raid shelters, order the 
evacuation of areas and so forth. These powers were not at once imple- 
mented, however, and it was apparently agreed that the States should make 
civilian defence their own responsibility. An organisation was therefore 
built up, rather tardily, on a State basis. In the area around Melbourne, 
an experimental “black-out” was held on 23rd September last. Few' 
persons realised that this was done in reliance entirely upon State law.(“). 

This local enterprise no doubt saved the Commonwealth a great deal of 
organising work, at a time when it may well be thought to have had 
enough on hand. There were of course the almost inevitable concomitants 
of local action — lack of co-ordination and uniformity. It was a matter for 

(*®) A similar position may arise under certain subsequent regulations, subject to ttie consent of 
the State to allow ite officers or instrumentalities to be used in the local administration of 
the Commonwealth regulations. See, the National Security (Man Power) Regulations^^ 

S.R. 1942, No, 34, r. 12; National Security (War Damage to Property) Regulations. 

S.R. 1942, No. 79, r. 56. 
m s. 3 ( 2 ). 

(^) vSlR. 1939, No. 87, Part III (Public Safety and Order). 

(**) Under the (Victorian) National Securi^ (Emergency powers) Act, 1939, administrative- 
legislation was enacted as follows: — National Security (Lighting Restriotions) Regulations, 

23 July, 1940; National Security (Experimental Operation) Emulations, 30 April, 1941; 
National Security (Lighting Restrictions) Order, 9 September, 1941, The Scheme was 
completed by a direction ^ the Premier and a specification by the Chief Commissioner of 
Police. See Govemmmt Yictoi^ 10 September, 1941, p. 3115. 
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criticism, for example, that the code of air-raid signals varied from one State 
to another. When the Commonwealth did enter the field, however, it was 
not 'by way of implementing its own powers under the National Security 
(General) Eegulations, but by way of clothing the States with specific 
but conditional powers in regard to civilian defence, under Commonwealth 
law. The following addition was made to the National Security (General) 
Eegulations (“^) : 

“35a. (1) The Premier of any State may, after consultation with the 
Minister of State for Home Security or an officer of the Department 
of Home security authorised by that Minister to act on his behalf and 
with the Commandant of a Military District or an officer authorised 
by the Minister of State for Defence Co-ordination or the Minister of 
State for the Army to act on behalf of such Commandant, by order — 

(a) direct any total or partial blackout’ and may prohibit or 
regulate the display of lights of any description within the 
State; and 

(b) make such provision as he deems necessary to protect the 
persons and property of the civil population in that State or 
any part thereof in case of emergency. 

All persons within any State or area (as the case may be) to which 
an order made under this regulation applies shall comply with the 
requirements of that order. 


(4) In making any such order, the Premier shall be deemed to 
be acting as the Deputy of the Minister of State for Horne Security 
for the time being.’’ 

This new trend in the role of the State is, of course, full of significance 
for the future. In one sense, it is purely temporary. You will have noted 
that almost all the regulations I have cited have been made under the 
National Security Act, and you will know that unless the Act itself is sub- 
sequently continued in operation, ail these regulations will expire at the 
end of six months after the conclusion of the war. How oddly some of 
the wartime controls fit into the normal scheme of Commonwealth organi- 
sation may be seen from a single rather curious instance: the fact that the 
Landlord and Tenant Eegulations are administered by the Minister for 
Trade and Customs. 

Will the constitution be allowed to revert to its pristine federalism when 
hostilities cease ? Or are we not finding our way, empirically and piecemeal, 
towards a new constitutional order? The ill-fated constitution of republi- 
can Austria made one great contribution to federal theory, the idea of a 
great class of matters in which ^The federation had a general legislative 
power, and the provinces a power of administration and of subordinate 
legislation.” Are we now working out something like the same idea for 
ourselves? (If. H. Bailey^ Professor Public Law, University of Melbourne, 
in '"Australian Journal of Public Administratio7ip Vol. IV, No. 1, March, 
1942 , pp. 11 - 27 .) 

S.R. 1941, No. 287 added to by subsequent regulations, S.R. 1942, No. 974. See also 
S.Tl. 1941, No. 320 (power regarding sporting fixtures) ; S.R. 1942, No. 72 (power regarding 
• friendly sacieil s); S.R. 1942, No- 132 (power to control liquor). In these latter instances 
the object was to release State Premiers from the provisions of State laws. 
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3. PROPOSEP REDISTRIBUTION OF POWERS. 

(i) CoverBineEt Railways. 

We now come to the possibility of the Commonwealth taking over the 
hnancial responsibility for some expensive State function, such as rail- 
ways or education. With financial responsibility must go active control,, 
though this might be softened by a wise decentralisation and a careful 
regard for local interests. Any change of this kind, however, depends on 
other than hnancial grounds. Functions must be allotted primarily 
according as they are more suitable for central or local control. A case 
can be made for central control of railways, but it is difficult to separate 
railway policy from land settlement, which is one of the fundamental 
responsibilities of the States. Education could more easily become a 
federal responsibility, though it would have to be administered by dele- 
gating a large measure of local responsibility and control. The same is 
true of health. C^") 

From the financial side, any automatic taking over of State railways 
(with, of course, their debts) would have rather surprising results. On 
present working it would be equivalent to a special grant to all States 
except Victoria and Western Australia, which would contribute sub- 
stantial amounts to the other four States. In fact, large grants would 
go to two non-claimant Slates, viz., New South Wales and Queensland. 
Obviously such a change would increase the present inequalities and has, 
therefore, no merit for our purpose. 

The taking over of education would not have this disadvantage. The 
expenditure on education does not vary greatly in different States, and 
in general, if a State were relieved of less expenditure than the average,, 
it would gain by getting an improved service. If the education expendi- 
ture were taken over by the Commonwealth and financed from direct 
taxation, the result would be to give Tasmania an advantage of over 
£100,000 per annum, and South Australia over £200,000. Half the advan- 
tage to Tasmania would be expressed in a more generous educational 
service and half would be reflected in the budget. 

Similar considerations apply to the health service, including hospitals 
of all kinds. Here, however, there is much greater variation between 
the States, so that a uniform service would present considerable political 
difficulties. Further, the amount involved is much smaller, £3,700,000 
against £9,200,000 for education, so any effect in lessening inequalities 
would be very small. (Gommonwealih Grants Commission, Third Report j,, 
1936, pars. 113-116.) 

(ii) Health. 

The States retain exclusive control of local government administration, 
and of purely preventive measures. It was urged by witnesses that the 
States are financially unable to discharge adequately the responsibility 
which is left to them of safeguarding the health of the people. This 
statement was made with regard to all the States, with the exception of 
Victoria, as to which State no evidence on this point was placed before 
the Commission. It appears that the States have been unable to appoint 
full time medical officers outside the large cities, and this disability has 
been brought under the notice of successive governments in Hew South 
Wales. It was said of Western Australia that the buildings and equip- 
ment were deficient. In Tasmania the Chief Health Officer was a layman.. 


m See also chap. XXIIT, 
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It was suggested by a departmental committee appointed by the Com- 
monwealth Government in 1916 that an enormous impetus would be given 
to progress if the Commonwealth Government would oifer to contribute to 
the cost of appointing district medical inspectors throughout Australia, 
and the suggestion was made by several State officials before this Commis- 
sion that the Commonwealth should pay a portion of the salaries of State 
district health officers either instead of or in addition to establishing 
laboratories for research. 

The Commonwealth in some instances does make grants to the States 
for a named work, e.g., for the treatment of venereal disease, and then as 
a condition of the grant has the right of inspection. 

It was suggested by Dr. Cumpston that the Commonw^eaith Parliament 
might be invested with a concurrent health power, and that this power 
might either be unqualified or be restricted to acting in aid of the States, 
as the successful exercise of the power would of necessity depend upon 
agreement between the Commonwealth and the States as to their relative 
spheres of legislation and of administration. The following extract is 
from pp. 116-1T7 of his evidence: — 

^Tt has already become apparent, even at the first session of the 
Pederal Health Council, that there is hardly a single aspect of public 
health which does not for its proper consideration require to be studied 
in its national phases. Keference to the resolutions of the Federal 
Health Council will show that most of the principal matters were 
referred to the Commonwealth Department of Health for general 
inquiry and the formulation of basic principles. This decision was 
reached owing to the conviction present in the minds of each of the 
State representatives that hardly a single aspect of public health 
administration could be considered as a matter which concerned one 
State only. It was obvious that, for a proper study of the conditions 
surrounding each of the public health problems, a national inquiry 
was necessary. It was also obvious that some form of central co- 
ordination in practice was essential to success. There would appear 
to be some grounds for the proposal that the Commonwealth might 
be invested with constitutional powers in respect of health. This 
would not, of course, remove the difficulty that is always to be found 
in the domain of concurrent powers. It might be difficult to define 
the limits of activity or of authority either of the Commonwealth 
or of the State in any constitutional or legal form. This would need 
to be a matter for adjustment and arrangement, but if the Common- 
wealth had powers to legislate in respect of those matters which it 
was agreed with the States were proper fields in which the Common- 
wealth should legislate, there would be the opportunity of removing 
many anomalies and many difficulties which now exist, and there 
would certainly be presented the possibility of progress to a degree 
which is not now possible. The Federal Health Council, if given 
statutory status, would provide an instrument adequate to secure 
agreement as to the fields in which the Commonwealth should legislate. 

' , The i>osition might be met thus: — Section 51 of the Constitution 
might be amended by the addition of the single word ^^healtV^ with- 
out qualification, the exercise of this power by the Commonwealth to 
be dependent (as of necessity it must be for success) upon agreement 
’ between the Commonwealth and States as to relative spheres of legis- 
lation and of administration; or by the addition of the word "health,’^ 
with some qualifications indicating that the activity by the Common- 
wealth should be in aid of the States and not exclusive. 
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Federal control was also urged by Dr. Harvey Sutton, who was then 
Principal Medical Officer, Department of Education, New South Wales, 
and is now Director of the School of Public Health and Tropical Medicine, 
and who contemplated a system under which such matters as the control 
of water and sewerage would be in the hands of a local authority, while 
things which concerned the State as a whole would be dealt with by the 
State, and things of national importance would be dealt with by the 
Commonwealth but chiefly through the States (evidence, p. 1224) . Mr. 
Tudor, Secretary for Public Health, Tasmania, expressed himself as being 
strongly in favour of the Commonwealth having general legislative powers 
in regard to health on' the ground that its financial and other resources 
would materially assist the States to deal with various health problems 
common to the whole of Australia and of national concern and importance 
(evidence, p. 895). 

On the other hand, a number of witnesses, including Dr. Dick, Director- 
General of Public Health, New South Wales; Dr. Mitchell, Acting Deputy 
Commissioner of Public Plealth, Western Australia; Dr. Kamsay Smith, 
Permanent Head of the Public Health Department, South Australia ; and 
Dr. Dale, City Health Officer, Melbourne, expressed opinions against a 
transfer to the Commonwealth of a general health power, the more 
important reasons which were urged being that better results would be 
obtained by a continuance of tbe system of co-operation, and by grants 
from the Commonwealth to the States subject to the minimum of condi- 
tions, and that the control of health is bound up with local government 
(evidence, pp. 1277, 482, 1051, 707). (Royal Oommusion on the Consiihi- 
tion, 1929 — pp. 172-174.) 

3A. ALTERATION OF THE CONSTITUTION, 1942. 

(i) Tlwf ProMem of Post-War Reconstruction. 

When the war is over, Australia will be confronted with the greatest task 
of economic rehabilitation in her history. Problems of employment, of 
housing, of health and child welfare, of vocational training, of markets and 
price stability will call for enterprise and statecraft of the highest order. 
The whole history of the Commonwealth Constitution shows that these 
problems cannot be solved without wider powers in the hands of the central 
Government. 

In war-time in Australia the defence power has given the Commonwealth 
sufficient authority to handle the acute problems that arise. In the post-war 
world the problems will be no less acute, nor less urgent. There will be no 
defence powers on which to rely, and unless the Commonwealth is given 
sufficient power by the people the whole social and economic life of Aus- 
tralia will be placed in great jeopardy. Positive, quick and courageous 
action must be taken after the war to ensure emplo 3 rment and social security 
for all, improved health and child welfare standards, the housing of the 
people, the promotion of economic stability. These are all major matters of 
policy that must be contemplated on an Australian and not on a State or a 
sectional basis. We cannot aiford to leave any doubt about the powers of 
the Commonwealth to deal with them directly or to delegate such fiinctirais 
as it desires to th^ States and local authorities. While delegation will often 
be essential, a supreme directing and responsible authority is an absolute 
condition of success in the attack on post-war problems. Divided authority 
causes hesitancy, irresponsibility and doubts. These are not tire conditinns 
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under wiiicli a national plan for social security and economic advano-ni.jat 
can be developed. A national plan requires national action. This can .mlj 
be assured by granting appropriate powers to the national Parlianieiit. 

(ii) The Horse and Biiggy Coastilution. 

In short, events have proved that the constitution which the 
people adopted in 1900 is flexible enough for the needs of war. Bin in is 
equally true that it is not flexible enough to serve Australia in the great task 
of post-war reorganisation which the declared war aims of the ■h:j>,ed 
Nations will involve. 

Wliy is this? The defence powers of the Commonwealth are coiitahr.ed 
in a few general w^ords, to which the courts have been able to a 

sufficiently wide interpretation to meet the situation of totalitarian war. 
By contrast, the peace-time powers of the Commonwealth though iiuinerous 
and detailed are hedged round with severe limitations. Although they were 
written down in the 1890’s, many of the words and phrases wert^ simply 
transcribed from the American constitution of 1787. The general anproa cb 

especial !y 
modern iudii s- 
i.vided between 

the Commonwealth and the State authority that n eitlier can deal cifex^ively 
with it . Such topics as production, employment, investment, industrial 
tions, are either not committed to the national government at all or are 
granted in jealous, limited, qualified and indirect terms. The coiis..,iTtii i^ii^ 
of, 19ilQ-4s--~eut-me4ed. 

(iii) Post-war Anarchy Without Constitutional Amendment. 

If the exercise of national power is necessary for war, it is equally neces- 
sary for reconstruction. Most thoughtful Australians are realising that 
the constitution of 1900 is not an instrument fitted to the needs of to-morrow. 
Let us consider the tasks involved. The mistakes of the past must not be 
repeated. Every promise to the men and women of the fighting services 
must be honoured. The full development of the physical resources of Aus- 
tralia will be necessary for expanded production, increased population, full 
employment and social security. No policy of national development can 
be carried out effectively without power to control prices and investment. 
The transfer of men and women from the fighting services and the war- 
time industries to suitable peace-time occupations will involve a huge pro- 
gramme of works and housing. The division of powers between the Com- 
monwealth and six States with divergent policies will be a fatal obstacle 
to speedy and effective national planning. Some of the Comnionwealtlfis 
wartime controls may last for a time after hostilities close; hut only for a 
time. Without carefully considered constitutional amendment the result 
in the post-war world of Australia will be social and economic disorganisa- 
tion, chaos in production, mounting unemployment, widespread social 
insecurity — in short, anarchy, ^^^ ^ 

(iv) War-time Guarantees. 

But the problem goes even deeper. This country, like all the other Ilnited 
Nations, has pledged itself to the task of achieving the broad objectives 
embodied in the Atlantic Charter and in the historic declaration of the four 
essential human freedoms — ^freedom of speech and expression, freedom of 
worship, freedom from want, freedom from fear — anywhere and everywhere 


bebngsd LO the l^ se-and-bnggy ^^^^soci^ organisation. T] 
true of the eco ^^ic powers th at are so vital an element in a 
t rial commim ity* For instance, ^Trade and commerce” is so d 
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ill the world. These declarations are not legal instruments, technically bind- 
ing on Australia. But they are far more. They are solemn pledges of our 
dedication as a nation to the great ends of economic security, social justice 
and individual freedom. Do we intend to carry out these pledges? The 
answer is ‘^^Yes, we must.’’ If so, the Australian nation which is pledged as 
a nation must be endowed as a nation with legislative powers to carry out 
the pledges within Australia and its territories. 

(w) Action in War-time. 

For these reasons we should ask the people to grant us power to carry 
out the war aims and objects of the United Nations. It may be said that any 
elaborate discussion of constitutional changes will divert energy and atten- 
tion from the war effort. If this contention is sound, it should be upheld. 
But it is unsound for two distinct reasons. First, it is becoming more and 
more clear that the military overthrow of our enemies, although our primary 
aiiri, will in no way he obstructed, but will be assisted if positive plans are 
now laid as to the course to be pursued in the post-war period. It is an 
important part of the war effort itself that some plan of economic and 
social justice shall now be prepared as some guarantee to the men and 
women of Australia that their self-sacrifice will not have been in vain. I 
cannot sum up this better than by quoting from a recent speech of John 
"Winant, American Ambassador to Britain, who on July 8th, speaking 
to the Durham miners, said: — 

^‘To crush Fascism at its roots we must crush Depression. We must 
solemnly resolve that in our future order we will not tolerate the 
economic evils which breed poverty and war. This is not something 
that we shelve Tor the duration’ ; it is part of the war.” 

Second, it is plain that, if no action is taken till the war is over, it will 
theri be too late. The problems arising on the termination of hostilities will 
require action as drastic and as urgent as the war itself. But the con- 
stitution amending process takes some time, and a great coiistitutionai 
change should never be carried out without careful consideration. We 
should prepare for the task now. Later may be too late. 

(vi) Fate of Past Referendums. 

In the forty-two years of the history of the Commonwealth, eighteen 
constitutional alterations have been submitted to the people at referendums. 
Only three have been accepted. A great many reasons for this have been 
advanced. I suggest that the real explanation is to be found, not in any 
theory or popular inertia or popular ignorance but in a fact which is so 
obvious that no one takes any account of it. Both in the United States 
and in Australia the few amendments that have been passed have been 
si>ecific. They have not merely sought to give a power, but have indicated, 
though often in broad terms, what is in fact to be done. When it is 
proposed simply to give a power, the proposal leaves room for fear that 
the powers will be exercised in some way that is objectionable. The fifteen 
proposals for the amendment of the Commonwealth constitution were 
rejected because the people could not be reasonably sure how the powers 
would be exercised. What is needed is to tell people more about the objects 
to he achieved. The Government has kept these considerations in mind in 
derdding the form of the present proposed amendments to the Constitution^ 
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(vii) Alternative Methods of Amendmeiit. 

Broadly speaking, there are four distinct methods by which the necessary 
changes can be made. First, it would be possible to draft a number of 
detailed alterations to the powers already contained in sections hfty-one 
and fifty-two, adding some new ones and striking out limitations from 
some of the others. This has been the usual method hitherto, it is open, 
however, to the great objection that it is extremely hard for the layman, 
or even for the lawyer, to understand exactly what is the elfect c f the 
changes. Furthermore, in amendments of this kind, it is especially difficult 
to avoid a mere list of subject matters giving no indication of the mds to 
be accomplished and the obligations to be assumed. The Go%^ernnient has, 
therefore, rejected this method. 

Secondly, it would be possible to re-write the whole constitution on the 
basis, say, of the South African model. This would give to the Common- 
wealth a legislative power unlimited as to subject matter, leaving to the 
States only such powers as were assigned to them by the Commonwealth. 
This kind of alteration, however, is hardly the plan which can be com- 
menced under war-time conditions. It is also open to precisely the same 
objection as the first, namely, that it gives no indication of the objects that 
are aimed at. 

Thirdly, it would be possible to re-write the division of powers on the 
Canadian model. This would give the residuary powers to the Common- 
wealth and only such powers to the States as were enumerated. Though 
perhaps to a lesser degree, this alternative is open to just the same objec- 
tions as the second. The Government has therefore rejected both the second 
and third alternatives. 

Fourthly, there remains the plan of allotting to the Commonwealth Par- 
liament a broad but specific power to carry into effect the war aims and 
objects of Australia as one of the United Nations, including in such aims 
and objects ^^the attainment of Economic Security and Social Justice in 
the post-war world” and post-war reconstruction generally. 

(viii) Broad Outline of the Proposed Amendment. 

The fundamental feature of the proposed amendment is contained in the 
title. There the objective is plainly set out. It is to entrust the Common- 
wealth with powers to carry into effect the war aims and objects of the 
United Nations. The place that the attainment of economic security and 
social justice in the post-war world occupies among those aims is specifically 
mentioned. Though individual subject matters of power are also 
enumerated, they are given by way of illustrations, and not by way of 
limitation. In many cases, the objective of policy is indicated in the list 
of particular subject matters. Honourable Members will note that this list, 
which will be found in subsection (2), includes i)ower for guaranteeing ^^the 
four essential human freedoms,” to use President Roosevelt^s famous 
phrase. At all points it is made clear that what the Parliament is asking 
for is power to carry out in peace-time the social and economic aims that 
the United Nations have declared in time of war. Surely those ideals for 
which our fellow countrymen have fought and died are worth embodying 
in the fundamental law of our Constitution. 

It is proposed to insert the alterations not in Part V of Chapter 1 of the 
Constitution, which contains the principal existing powers of the Parlia- 
ment, but in separate Part immediately following it. To inject the new 
powers among the old would lead to confusion. None of the limitations 
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contained in the rest of the Constitution will apply to the powers contained 
in the new section 60a. No time limit is fixed for the duration of the 
^Var aims and reconstruction” powers. They will, and should, remain 
available as long as the needs that call them into being. It is obvious that, 
if the amendment is accepted, the duties that will devolve on the Parlia- 
ment in time of peace will be added to, and that some increase will be 
required in the number of members of the national Parliament. That 
increase, however, can be effectuated by Parliament itself without any 
constitutional alteration and such a proposal should logically come up for 
consideration after the present amendment has been approved by the 
people. 

I should perhaps draw attention to one feature of these new powers that 
is entirely new in Australian constitutional history. It will be found in the 
first paragraph of the new subsection (2) of section 60a. It is proposed that 
the Parliament should have power to make any law which in its own 
declared opinion will tend to achieve economic security and social justice; 
including security of employment and the provision of useful occupation 
for all the people. I desire to make it perfectly clear that the amendment 
I propose will give the decision to Parliament itself, and no person will 
be able to challenge the validity of Parliament's decision. For its 
decisions and actions Parliament will be responsible to one authority only 
— the people of Australia. 

In moving that I have leave to introduce the Bill, I have given a sum- 
mary of the objects which may be achieved. The measure is not a party 
measure, and I hope it will not be so considered. Further, it is hoped that 
the States of Australia will see fit to co-operate with the Commonwealth 
in making a constitutional alteration which will assist the nation of 
to-day to prosecute the present war to a victorious conclusion and will at 
the same time help to lay a sure foundation for the nation of to-morrow. 

{Tide: G(mrn.onweaZth "Hamsardf' 1-10-42, pp. 1338-1341.) 


A Bill for an Act to alter the Constitution hy empowering the Parliament to 
make Laws for the pv/rpose of carrying into effect the war aims and ohjects 
of Australia as one of the United Nations f including the attainment of 
economic security and social fusdice in the post-war world, and for the 
purpose of post-war reconstruction. 

Be it enacted by the King’s Most Excellent Majesty, the Senate, and the House 
of Representatives, with the approval of the electors, as required by the Con- 
stitution, as follows: — 

1. This Act may be cited as Constitution Alteration (War Aims and Peconstruc- 
iion) 1942. 

2. The Constitution is altered by inserting in Chapter I after Part V the follow- 
ing Part and section: — 

“Past VI.--Wae Aims and Post-wak BECJONsmuanoN. 

“60a. — ( 1.) The Parliament shall have full power to make laws for the peace, 
order and good government of the Commonwealth, its territories and all places 
under its jurisdiction or control, for the purpose of carrying into effect the war 
aims and objects of Australia as one of the United Nations, including the attain- 
ment of economic security and social justice in the post-war world and for the 
purpose of post-war reconstruction generally. 

“(2.) Without limiting the generality of the foregoing subsection, it is hereby 
declared that the power of the Parliament shall extend to all measures which in 
the declared opinion of the Parliament will tend to achieve economic security and 
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social iustice, ineluding security of employment and tlie provision of useful 
occupation for all the people, and shall include power to make laws with respect 
to — 

(a) the reinstatement and advancement of those wiio have been members 
of the fighting services for the Commonwealth during the war and of 
the dependants of such members who have died or been disabled as a 
consequence of the warj 

(b) employment, ineluding the transfer of workers from war-time industries; 

(c) the development of the country and the expansion of production and 
markets ; 

(d) the production and manufacture of goods and the supply of goods and 
services, and the establishment and development of industries; 

(e) prices of goods and services, including their regulation and control; 
(/) profiteering; 

{g) the encouragement of population; 

(h) carrying into effect the guarantee of the four freedoms, that is to say — 

(i) freedom of speech and expression; 

(ii) religious freedom; 

(iii) freedom from want; and 

(iv) freedom from fear; 

{%) national works and services, ineluding water conservation and irrigation, 
afforestation and the protection of the soil ; 

{j) the improvement of living standards in both rural and urban areas ; 
{Ts) transport, including air transport; 

{1) national health and fitness; 

(m) the housing of the people; and 
{%) child welfare. 

“(3.) All the powers conferred upon the Parliament by this section may be 
exercised notwithstanding anything contained elsewhere in this Constitution or 
in the Constitution of any State and shall be exercisable as on and from a date to 
be proclaimed by the Governor-General in Council.” 

(Introduced hy the Attorney-General, Dr. II. V. Evatt, 1 - 10 - 42 .) 


(invention of Eepresentutives of the Commonwealth and State Farliamenis 
on Proposed Alteration of the Commonwealth Gonstitution. Meld at 
Canberra, ^Uh November to 2nd December, 1942 . 

EEPRESENTATIVES. 

Commonwealth.--'Kc>'me of Representatives: The Bight Honourable J. Curtin, 
M.P., Prime Minister; The Honourable E. M. Porde, M.P., Minister for the Army 
and Deputy Prime Minister; The Bight Honourable A. W. Padden, M.P., /Leader 
of the Opposition and Leader of the Country Party ; The Right Honourable W. 
M. Hughes, C.H., K.C., M.P., Deputy Leader of the Opposition and Leader of the 
United Australia Party; The Bight Honourable H. V. Evatt, K.C,, LL.D., M.P., 
Attorney-General and Minister for External Affairs; The Bight Honourable B. 
G, Menzies, K.C., M.P. ; The Honourable J. B. Ghifley, M.P., Treasurer; The 
Bight Honourable Sir Earle Page, G.C.M.G., C.H., M.P. Senate: Senator the 
Honourable J. S. Collings, Minister for the Interior; Senator the Honourable B. 
V. Keane, Minister for Trade and Customs and Vice-President of the Executive 
Council; Senator the Honourable G. McLeay, Leader of the Opposition; Senator 
B. Sampson,- D.S.O., V.D. 

New South Wales . — The Honourable W. J. McKell, M.L.A., Premier and 
Colonial Treasurer; The Honourable A. Mair, M.L.A., Leader of the Opposition. 

Victoria . — The Honourable A. A. Dunstan, M.L.A,, Premier, Treasurer and 
Solicitor-General; The Honourable J. Cain, M.L.A., Leader of the Opposition. 

Queensland . — The Honourable P. A. Cooper, M.L.A., Premier and Treasurer; 
Mr. G. P. B. Nickliii, M.L.A., Leader of the Opposition. 

South Australia . — The Honourable T. Playfair, M.H.A., Premier, Treasurer and 
Minister for Immigration; The Honourable B. S. Richards, M.H.A., Leader of 
the Opposition. 
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Western Australia.-^Tlie Honourable J, C. Willeoek, M.L.A., Premier, Treasurer 
and Minister for Forests j Mr. A. P. Watts, M.L.A., Leader of the Opposition. 

Tasmania. — The Honourable E. Cosgrove, Premier and Minister for 

Education ; The Honourable H. S. Baker, D.S.O., M.H.A., Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Minutes of Proceedings of the Constitution Convention. 

No. 1. — Tuesday, 24th November, 1942. 

The Convention met, pursuant to the invitation of the Prime Minister, at 
half -past tv70 o’clock p.m. on Tuesday, 24th November, 1942, in the Chamber of 
the House of Eepresentatives at Parliament House, Canberra. 

Mr. Curtin presided and in welcoming the representatives of the Common- 
wealth and State Parliaments , outlined the objects of the Convention. 

Mr. Evatt addressed the Convention and presented — 

(1) Post-war Eeconstruction. A Case for greater Commonwealth Powers. 
Prepared for the Constitutional Convention at Canberra, November, 
1942, by and under the direction of the Attorney-G-eneral of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia, the Et. Hon. H. V. Evatt, K.C., LL.H., M.P. 

(2) Draft Bill for an Act to alter the Constitution by empowering the 
Parliament to make Laws for the purpose of post-war reconstruction 
and of guaranteeing religious freedom and freedom of expression. [Con- 
stitution Alteration (Post-war Eeconstruction) 1942.] 

The Convention adjourned at twenty-seven minutes past three o’clock p.m. 

All Members were present. 

No. 2. — ^Wednesday, 25th November, 1942. 

The Convention met at half -past two o’clock p.m., pursuant to adjournment. 

Mr. Fadden addressed the Convention and moved — 

“That, while this Convention recognizes the need to confer increased 
powers upon the Commonwealth, it is of opinion that the war preoccupation 
of many hundreds of thousands of Australians (including those in the 
fighting services and prisoners of war), who have a vital interest in improved 
post-war conditions and a right to an informed vote, renders it impracticable 
to secure a deliberate judgment on the complex problem of such a funda- 
mental change in the whole system of government in Australia as is proposed. 

Accordingly, it expresses the view that: 

(<z) The war powers of the Commonwealth being very extensive, advant- 
age should be taken of the opportunity during the war of securing 
practical experience in co-operative Commonwealth and State action 
in relation to social and economic questions ; so that in due course 
specific constitutional changes may be made with the greatest 
possible knowledge. 

(b) The consideration of what changes should be made in the Common- 
wealth Constitution to meet new circumstances should, at an appro- 
priate date, be referred to an elective convention representative 
of the people.” 

Debate ensued. 

* -X- -Tc * -» 

Wednesday, 2nd De€?emHee, 1942. 

The Convention re-assembled at 2.15 p.m. 

Mr. Curtin. — I ask Dr. Evatt to present the report of the drafting committee. 
Dr. Evatt. — The committee appointed by the Convention, consisting of Mr. 
Hughes, each of the six State Premiers, and myself, report that we commenced 
our meetings on Monday afternoon last. After almost continuous sittings we have 
reached finality. We were assisted in our deliberations by the Prime Minister, 
and Sir George Knowles acted as secretary. 

I am glad to report that our recommendations to the Convention are unanimous. 
This has not been possible without a spirit of give and take which is so essential 
if these great constitutional issues are to be dealt with in the interest of Australia 
as a whole. 
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I should mention the following matters:— 

1. Mr. Cosgrove’s amendment as originally drafted provided for the grant 
of additional powers to the Commonwealth until seven years after the termi- 
mination of hostilities in the present war. After consideration the committee 
recommends that this period be now fixed as five years from the termination 
of hostilities. 

■ 2. On the other hand the reference of powers by the State legislatures is 

to operate as soon as the bills are passed by the respective State legislatures. 

3. There are fourteen matters which are to be referred. If dispute 
arises the interpretation of each of these matters would be one for the High 
Court. I think that the matters are clearly expi'essed and, for myself, I 
shall not venture to elaborate or interpret. However, it will be obvious from 
a perusal of the list that close co-operation between the Commonwealth 
authorities on the one hand and State and local governing authorities on the 
other is not only permitted but enjoined by the arrangement. 

4. The arrangement for co-operation is recited in the preamble of the 
draft bill. It states that the Commonwealth has agreed that, as far as reason- 
ably practicable, State Governments and their instrumentalities will be 
used to assist the Commonwealth in the execution of legislation passed under 
any of the powers granted to the Commonwealth in relation to the matters 
referred. 

5. Mr. Cosgrove’s motion provided that the powders granted should not 
be revocable during the agreed term. The most practical method of giving 
effect to this principle is the provision in clause 4 of the bill that no repeal 
or amendment of the bill referring the powers can be effected without the 
approval of the electors of the particular State. 

6. The State Premiers have agreed that each of them will do his utmost 
to secure the passage of the bill into law as early as possible, and that in any 
event he will introduce the bill not later than the 31st January next. 

7. The committee recommends that the Convention approve of the follow- 
ing draft bill: — ■ 

A Bill for an Act to refer certain matters to the Parliament of the 
Commonwealth wntil the expiration of five years after Australia 
ceases to he engaged in hostilities in the present war. 

Whereas it is enacted by the Constitution of the Commonwealth of 
Australia that the Parliament of the Commonwealth shall subject to the 
Constitution have power to make laws for the peace, order and good 
government of the Commonwealth with respect to matters referred to the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth by the Parliament or Parliaments of 
any State or States, but so that the law shall extend only to States by 
whose Parliaments the matter is referred, or which afterwards adopt 
the law: 

And Whereas at a Convention of representatives of the Common- 
wealth Government and of His Majesty’s Opposition in the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth, and the Premiers and Leaders of the Opposition 
in the several States, which was convened to meet at Canberra on the 
twenty -fourth day of November, One thousand nine hundred and forty- 
two, it was unanimously resolved that adequate powers to make laws in 
relation to post-war reconstruction should be referred to the Parliament 
of the Commonwealth, by the Parliaments of the States: 

And Whereas it was further resolved that the reference should be 
for a period ending at the expiration of five years after Australia ceases 
to be engaged in hostilities in the present war: 

And Whereas it was also resolved that it was desirable that the 
reference should not be revoked during that period: 

And Whereas the premiers of the several States have agreed to 
do their utmost to secure the passage through their respective Parlia- 
ments, as early as possible, of a Bill in this form, and in any event to 
introduce the Bill before the thirty-first day of January, One thousand 
nine hundred and forty-three: 

And Whereas it was also agreed that in the execution of laws made 
by the Parliament of the Commonwealth with respect to matters referred 
to it by section two of this Act the Commonwealth should, so far as 
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imglit be reasonably practicable, avail itself of tbe assistance of tfcie States 
and their officers, authorities and instrumentalities, and, with the consent 
of the Governor in Council, of any authority constituted under a law of 
a State: 

Be it therefore enacted by 

1. This Act may be cited as the Commonwealth Powers Actj 1942. 

2. The following matters are hereby referred to the Parliament of 
the Commonwealth, that is to say — 

(a) the reinstatement and advancement of those who have been 
members of the fighting services of the Commonwealth during 
the war and the advancement of the dependants of those 
members who have died or been disabled as a consequence of 
the war; 

(h) employment and unemployment; 

(c) organized marketing of commodities; 

(d) uniform company legislation; 

(e) trusts, combines and monopolies; 

(/) profiteering and prices (but not including prices or rates 
charged by State or semi-governmental or local governing 
bodies for goods or services) ; 

(g) the production (other than primary production) and dis- 
tribution of goods, and, with the consent of the Governor in 
Council, primary production, but so that no law made under 
this paragraph shall discriminate between States or parts of 
States ; 

(h) the control of overseas exchange and overseas investment; and 
the regulation of the raising of money in accordance with such 
plans as are approved by a majority of members of the 
Australian Loan Council; 

(i) air transport; 

(j) uniformity of railway gauges; 

(Jc) national works, but so that the consent of the Governor in ' 
Council shall be obtained in each case before the work is 
undertaken and that the work shall be carried out in eo-opera- 
tion with the State; 

(1) national health in co-operation with the State ; 

(w) family allowances; and 

(n) the people of the aboriginal race. 

3. (1) This Act shall not be repealed or amended except in the manner 
provided in this section. 

(2) A Bill for repealing or amending this Act shall not be pre- 
sented to the Governor for His Majesty^s assent until the Bill has been 
approved by the electors in accordance with this section. 

(3) On a day to be appointed by the Governor-in-Council, but not 
sooner than three months after the passage of the Bill through both 
Houses of the Legislature, the Bill shall be submitted to the electors 
qualified to vote for the election of members of the Legislative Assembly. 

(4) When the Bill is submitted to the electors, the vote shall be 
taken in such manner as the Legislature provides, 

(5) If a majority of the electors voting approve the Bill, it shall 
be presented to the Governor for His Majesty’s assent. 

4. This Act, and the reference made by this Act, shall commence 
on the date upon which it is assented to, and shall continue in force for 
a period ending at the expiration of five years after Australia ceases to 
be engaged in hostilities in the present war ; and no law made by the 
Parliament of the Commonwealth with respect to matters referred to it 
by this Act shall continue to have any force or effect, by virtue of this 
Act or the reference made by this Act, after the expiration of that 
period. 

{Report of Constitutional Convention, Commonwealth Government Printer, 

1943 , pp. 152 - 154 .) 
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4 DELEGATED LEGISLATiON, 

(i) Regulations. 

There is no ^‘separation of powers’" in the Constitution which precludes 
the Commonwealth Parliament from deiegating* powder to make laws. An 
Act frequently confers a power to make regulations prescribing matters 
■which are necessary or convenient to be prescribed for carryirig out or 
giving effect to the Act. A power to make regulations or ordinances is 
conferred in Acts passed for the government of the Territories, ordinances 
being made by a Legislative Council for Papua, and regulations or 
ordinances being made by the Governor-General for the other Territories, 
In accordance with the Acts Interpretation Act 1901-1918 (s. 10), regula- 
tions come into force, unless a contrary intention appears in the Act 
under which they are made, as soon as they are notified in the GazeMe^ 
but are to be laid before Parliament and if disallowed in either House by 
a resolution of which notice has been given within fifteen sitting days, 
they cease to have effect. Provision is made in the Rules Publieiatioii 
Act, 1903-1916, for the publication of regulations and other statutory 
rules. The Act as originally enacted wms modelled on an Act passed by 
the British Parliament in 1893^, and had two objects — (a) to supply 
facilities for criticising the drafts of rules proposed to !)e made under 
statutory authority, and (b) to provide for the publicati(»n of the rules 
when made, hut the sections by which effect was given to the first of 
these objects were repealed in 1916. The Act nipdies to rules, regulations 
or by-laws which (a) relate to any Court within tlie Commonwealth, or 
(b) are made by the Govern or- General, or any Minister, or the Inter- 
State Commission, or any Government department. The statutory rules 
of each year are published annually in volumes similar to the volumes 
of statxites, together with a table of the rules made prior to and in force 
at the end of the year, arranged under the Departments by which they 
are administered. 

Attention was drawn by several witnesses to the extent and importance 
of the subordinate legislation enacted under delegated powers (evidence, 
pp, 878, 938, 952, 1170). An increase in the practice of delegating legis- 
lative powers to executive authorities is to be found in many Parliaments 
in recent times, but it is generally recognised, in British countries, at 
least, that a line can and should be drawn between matters which ought 
to be dealt with by Parliament itself, and matters which may be left to 
departmental regulation, though on the question where that line should 
be drawn in a particular case there may be much difference of opinion 
(cf. Ilhert, Legislative Methods and Forms, pp. 36-42, 218). It was urged 
in evidence before the Commission that the delegated powers are not 
restricted to the provision of administrative machinery, but affect the 
liberties of the people and tend to become bureaucratic, and it was sug- 
gested that the procedure of the English Rules Publication Act, 1893, 
should be followed, that is, in effect, the procedure which was adopted by 
the Commonwealth Parliament in 1903 and discarded in 1916. Under 
that procedure, in the cases referred to in the Act, notice of the proposal 
to make the regulations and of the place where copies of the draft regu- 
lations might be obtained would be published in the Gazette at least sixty 
days before the regulations were made, though in cases of urgency provi- 
sional regulations might be made and might continue in force until regu- 
lations of a permanent character were made after notice (evidence, p* 
1170). (Royal Commission on the Constitution, Peden, 1929 — pp, 85-86.) 
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(ii) Bdegated and Snb-delegated Legislation. 

In Bornial times, there are sanctions whiela afford some degree of protec* 
tioii ill respect of the mass and substance of delegated legislation. Dr. 
F. J. Port, in his Administrative Law, has drawn attention to these safe- 
guards as they exist in England, though he admits their shortcomings; 
they are classed by him as legislative, judicial and administrative in nature 
and are briefly as follows : — 

(a) Legislative. — Apart from its superior power to revoke or amend any 
delegated legislation, Parliament also has the right to disallow regulations 
and orders in various ways by either House passing a resolution of dis- 
allowance, by their being required to give specific approval to draft regula- 
tions or by the laying of the regulations on the tables of the Houses for 
a definite period of time (cf. Report on Minister’s Powers 1932, Cmd. 
4060). 

(h) Judicial. — The Courts can declare as uUr'a vires any regulations 
which exceed the powers conferred on the regulation making authority 
at the instance of any person, subject, however, to the restrictions arising 
from a provision that regulations shall have effect as though enacted as 
part of the Act. (Institute of Patent Agents v. Lochwood (1894) A.O. 347 ; 
S. V Mifi'ister for Health; Ex parte Yaffe (1931) A.C. 494.) 

(e) Ad7ninist7^ative. — Dr. Port says in this connection that “it goes 
almost without saying that the devolution of legislative power should be 
to a trustworthy and suitably qualified authority ; and that the powers 
should be defined as closely as possible.” (Administrative Law, p. 151.) 

Ho doubt this is a weighty consideration but equally important is the 
requirement that regulations and orders shall be given public notice. In 
some cases notice of intention to exercise a delegated power must be given, 
in others consultation with specified authorities or the holding of an 
enquiry is a condition precedent, and in all cases the regulations or orders 
when made are published in the Gazette or otherwise made available for 
sale to members of the public. 

The judicial sanction has two other aspects apart from that of ultra vires 
which I treat for convenience as embracing invalidity on constitutional 
grouTids. In the first nlace^the . Courts exer cise^it-g£meml~~^^ all 

regulations and OTdersRy“x^ ue of their nower to construe and internr et. 
There was said tcTTie a power to invalidate regulations and by-laws as 
unreasonable, but this power, if it exists at all, is ill-defined. The inter- 
pretation of regulations by the Courts has often resulted in. their scope 
being substantially limited and the excessive exercise of powers by vague 
and uncertain language eflectively checked (cf. Brunswick Corporation v. 
Stewart 65 C.L.R. 88). Secondly, most peace-time statutes and regulations 
preserve some legal rights in the subject by requiring the administrative 
authority to exercise his powers or discretions according to defined prin- 
ciples or in such a way as to give a remedy of mandamus, certiorari or 
prohibition to a person who is aggrieved (Allen, Law in the Making, 
2nd edii.j pp. 331-4). 

. . . . At the present time, however, practically every vestige of the 

Australian counterpart of these safeguards has been swept away by the 
national Security Act aided in a small measure by the war-time practice of 
convening Parliament as seldom as expedient. 

In the first place, it is obvious that the strength of the judicial sanctions 
has been considerably weakened in relation to the Hational Security Act 
and that those sanctions are of little value unless a litigant is prepared 
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to contest the resources of the Commonwealth in the High Court because 
of the scope of the defence power and the board powers in the National 
Security Act. Moreover, the prerogative writs, and in particular the writ 
of mandamus, are of little value in relation to regulations which confer an 
unfettered discretion on the administrative authority (cf, Dkey, Law of the 
Constitution, 9th edn., pp. 520-7 j I/iv6Tsidg6 v, A.nd6Tsofi (1942) A.C» 206 j 
:Ex parte Stephenson 59 W.N. (N.S.W.) 118; E, v. Arndell Z 557; 

E, V. Halliday (1917) A.C. 260, per Lord Shaw at p. 287). It ig fairly 
obvious then that there can be little control of ^ practical nature by the 
judiciary over excesses and causes of the present legislative and adminis- 
trative system. 

Let us now look at some vital provisions of the National Security xict 
which are often overlooked because of their seemingly inconsequential 
nature; they are ss. 5 (3) and (4), 17 (1) and 18, which will be dealt with 
seriatim. 

Section 5 includes the following subsections: — . 

/^(3) The regulations may provide for empowering such persons qt classes 
of persons as are prescribed and thereto authorised in pursuance of the 
regulations, to make orders, rules or by-laws for any of the purposes for 
which regulations are authorised by this Act to be made, and orders, rules 
and by-laws so made shall not be deemed to be Statutory Eiiles within 
the meaning of the Eules Publication Act, 1903-1934. 

(4) Section forty-eight (except paragraphs (a) and (b) of subsection (1) 
and subsection (2) and section forty-nine of the Acts Interpretation Act, 
1901-1937, shall apply to orders, rules and by-laws, which are of a legis- 
lative and not an executive character, in like manner as they apply to 
regulations.’’ 

These provisions, well nigh meaningless on their face, require a close 
scrutiny of the Acts Interpretation Act, 1901-1941, to reveal their full 
effect. Section 48 (1) of that Act deals with the making of regulations 
under a power conferred by an Act and provides that any such r^ulations — 
(a) shall be notified in the Gazette; 

(h) shall take effect from the date of notification or some other date 
specified therein; and 

(c) shall he laid before both Houses of Parliament withia fifteen 
sitting days and may be disallowed. 

Section 48 (2) of the Acts Interpretation Act virtually prevents regula- 
tions having a retrospective operation by invalidating them if they pre- 
judice or impose liability on a person for anything done or existing before 
notification. It is clear then that, no matter what restriction there may 
be on Eegulations, Orders made in pursuance of any National Security 
Kegulations are subject only to one of the limitations prescribed in the 
quoted section of the Acts Interpretation Act. They must be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament within fifteen sitting days and may be dis- 
allowed ; if not laid before Parliament they are void. 

The next section of the National Security Act referred to above is s. 17 
(1) which gives a power of delegation to any Minister of State. That 
section provides that:* — 

‘^Any Minister of State may, in relation to any matters or class of 
matters, or in relation to any particular State or part of Australia, by 
writing under his hand, delegate all or any of his powers and functions 
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imdeir tl\e regulations (except this power of delegation) so that the 
delegated powers or functions may be exercised by the delegate with respect 
to the matters or class of matters, or the State or part of Australia, 
specified in the instrument of delegation/^ 

This delegation may in fact be unlimited, except that the power to 
delegate cannot be delegated and it is subject to revocation. Besort to 
this section has been frequent and delegations are often made in favour 
either of officers who are not heads of departments or of ^^persons for the 
time being holding the office of” or ^‘performing the duties of,” etc. The 
transfer of powers in this fashion may he justified on grounds of expediency 
but otherwise appears undesirable. 

Finally, s. 18 of the National Security Act remains to be mentioned; 

it provides as follows: — 

‘‘A regulation made under this Act shall, subject to the Acts Interpre- 
tation Act;, 1901-1937, have effect notwithstanding anything inconsistent 
therewith contained in any enactment other than this Act or in any 
instrument having effect by virtue of any enactment other than this Act.” 

The importance of this section lies in the use of the word “enactment” 
which embraces any Act whether of a State Parliament, the Commonwealth 
Parliament or the Parliament of Great Britain (see s. 40, Acts Interpreta- 
tion Act, 1901-1937). Consequently, a regulation may, without express 
mention, repeal or amend any such enactment irrespective of its import- 
ance. English Statutes such as the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, the 
Bill of Rights, the Habeas Corpus Acts or even Magna Charta would be 
equally open to amendment or repeal by mere implication. 

Let us now look at the practical exercise of these powers. Regulations 
made under the National Security Act are less than 1,000 in nearly four 
years and of these many are of a brief nature which merely repeal or make 
formal amendments to existing regulations. The regulations of them- 
selves are not the greatest evil because they are essential in a legislative 
system to give a flexibility which can cope with a state of emergency. But 
when many of them are examined it will be found that they are not 
regulations in the generally understood sense. A substantial number of 
them are not precise expressions of legislative intent but follow the form 
of statutes and do no more than express a general object, appoint a board, 
a commission or other authority, and endow it with power to legislate 
by means of Orders. 

Instances of this method of legislating are numerous, as the list set out 
below will indicate ; moreover, this formula has become more popular 
recently than in the early stages of the war and it is reasonable to assume 
that it will be availed of more frequently in the future. The following list 
of /National Security Regulations afford examples: — 

Coal Control (1941 S.R. No. 189 as amended). 

Egg Industry (1943 S.R. No. 96). 

Flour Industry (1942 S.R. No. 444 as amended). 

Food Control (1943 8.R. No. 165). 

Land Transport (1942 S.R. No. 149 as amended). 

Liquid Fuel (1940 S.R. No. 293 as amended). 

Malt (1943 S.R. No. 62). 

Maritime Industry (1942 S.R. No. 2 as amended). 

Meat Industry Control (1943 S.R. No, 64). 

Medical Co-ordination and Equipment (1943 S.R. No. 51). 
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Mobilisation of Electricity Supply (1942 S.E. Iso. 413). 

Potatoes (1942 S.K Eo. 199 as amended). 

Prices (1940 S.B. No. 176 as amended). 

iWoiiing (1942 S.R. No. 228 as amended). 

Salvage Board (1942 S.R. No. 129 as amended). 

Shipping Control (1941 S.R. No. 20 as amended). 

Stevedoring Industry (1942 S.E. No. 169 as amended). 

Superphosphate Industry (1943 S.R. No. 1 as amended.) 

Tea Control (1942 S.R. No. 139 as amended). 

Timber Control (1942 S.R. No. 142). 

Universities Commission (1943 S.R. No. 28 as amended). 

War Damage to Property (1942 S.R. No. 79 as amended). 

In all of these cases an authority is set up and given legislative powers 
which are exercised by the making of Orders. In some cases the powers 
are of a very limited nature but in general they are, within their respective 
fields, withcmt limit. In illustration, r. 25 of the Rationing Regulations 
enables the Commission to make Orders to '‘^prohibit, restrict, control or 
regulate in any manner whatsoever the purchase, acquisition, transfer, 
possession, use, branding, packing, storage, supply, distribution, adver- 
tising, sale and disposal of rationed goods.'' An equally comprehensive 
power over all transport is conferred by the Land Transport Regulations 
on the Land Transport Board. These powers probably have no limits other 
than those imposed by the Constitution, and even some of these appear 
to have been ignored (see Restriction on Interstate Passenger Transport 
Order, W.L.S. P. 1759, as amended by W.L.S. P. 2276). 

The method by wdiich these authorities legislate varies. Sometimes the 
Orders are made by a board or commission; in other cases there is a 
controller or director who is the real authority vested wfith power. Some 
of the regulations mentioned expressly require the Orders to be published 
in the GazeMe, but in other cases there is no requirement of publication 
in the Gazette or elsewhere. Perhaps the most unusual of all the regula- 
tions is in r. 16 of the Land Transport Regulations, which is the apotheosis 
of bureaucratic method; it reads thus: — 

^^Any Order or direction of the Board imposing any duty, obligation or 
liability upon the public at large or any class of persons described generally 
whether in respect of a particular locality or generally shall be published 
in the Gazette, but the Order shall take effect as from the time when it 
is made, and no Order shall he invalid on the ground only that it has 
not been so published." 

The prospect of committing a breach of an Order wdiich has never seen 
the light of day, for the regulation goes so far, is alarming; it certainly 
creates a premium on inefficiency. It should also be borne in mind that 
snch an Order could, in addition, be retrospective in its operation. 

What then is the sanction on Orders made under these Regulations? 
It is really only this, that Orders of a legislative as distinct from an 
executive nature must he laid before both Houses of Parliament and may 
be disallowed. This, however, is at best what Professor Allen calls ^The 
emptiest formality" and whatever protection it might afford is nullified 
by the long intervals which elapse between meetings of Parliament and 
the fact that some sessions since the outbreak of war have not lasted for 
15 days. A man could have been arrested, convicted and served almost the 
maximum imprisonment prescribed by the National Security Act before 
an opportunity for disallowance arose. The bureaucrat urges, in reply, 
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that sueii tilings would not happen, that no public servant or administrator 
would do such a thing {Allen, Bureaucracy Triumphant, pp. 90-91). But 
he cannot deny that it is theoretically possible, particularly because the 
administrative sanction of carefully choosing a trustworthy authority has 
beeui violated, either by s. 17 of the National Security Act or by a provision 
found in many regulations in tbe following form: — 

'"The Commission may, in relation to any matters or class of matters 
or i?a relation to any particular State or locality, by writing under its 
seal,, delegate such of its powers and functions under these Eegulations 
(other than this power of delegation) as it thinks fit, so that the delegated 
powers or functions may be exercised by the delegate with respect to the 
matters or class of matters or the State or locality specified in the 
instruxo ent of delegation. 

Where under these Eegulations the exercise of any power or function 
by the Commission is dependent upon the opinion, belief or state of mind 
of the Commission in relation to any matter, that power or function may 
be iixercised by the delegate upon the opinion, belief or state of mind of 
that delegate. 

Every such delegation shall be revocable at will, and no such delegation 
shall prevent the exercise of any power or function by the Commission.'’^ 

( War Damage to Property Eegulations, r. 57.) 

A glance at the War Legislation Service will reveal numberless delega- 
tions which have been published in the G\azeUe (though without any 
statutory obligation) and by which various public servants and unnamed 
holders of named offices obtain a power to make orders and give directions, 
breach of which involves the penalties provided by the National Security 
Act or in some cases the more drastic penalties prescribed by the Black 
M,arketi ng Act,' 1942. 

The same comment is partly true of the ministerial delegations made 
under s. 17 of the National Security Act, although in these cases some 
direct control is preserved by the responsibility of the Minister to Cabinet. 
But there is a substantial difference between orders made by a Minister 
(e.g., under r. 59 of tbe General Eegulations) and Orders made by a board 
or commission established under any of the Eegulations mentioned earlier 
ill this article. The Minister's position and duties are clearly defined and 
the dispute over the Domestic Servants Order, W.L.S. P. 2408, showed that 
‘‘.ministerial responsibility’^ is not an empty phrase. The control over 
boards and commissions, however, is too remote to make them subject to 
any similar responsibility and in some cases they consist of persons 
unaccustomed to political control as well as members of parliament who 
are neither ministers nor members of the Government party. 

The lack of effective sanctions is, however, not the only evil of delegated 
legislation of the type I liave mentioned. The administrative evils are 
almost as great because departments of mushroom growth have acquired 
staff without due discrimination. One result of this is that inexperienced 
and untrained administrators tend to exercise their powers either in 
disregard of the limitations imposed on them by the relevant regulations 
or in an irregular though not necessarily capricious fashion. The average 
citizen cannot challenge every claim to power which is asserted by war- 
time authorities. In many cases the delegation or order is not published 
so that he cannot verify it for himself, and, even if he could, his protests 
would be futile unless he were prepared to contest an issue in the High 
Court. A good illustration of this practice is afforded by the claims of 
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certain authorities, under a power to make rulings dealing with particular 
cases, to make rulings having a general application and legislative effect. 
There is also a growing tendency for boards and authorities to issue 
'^rulings^’ by circulars and '‘‘press statements” although their iegislatiye 
power is limited to formal orders. Akin to this is the practice adopted 
by some authorities of interpreting the regulations under which they are 
constituted or the Orders they make as though they were the ultimate 
arbiters. The only authority to support this course of conduct is the rule 
of Humpty Bumpty referred to by Lord Atlcin in Liversidge v. Anderson 
( (1942) A.C. 206 at p. 245) 

"When I use a word,” Humpty Bumpty said in rather a seornful tone, 
"it means just what I choose it to mean, neither more nor less.” "The 
question is,” said Alice, "whether you can make words mean so many 
different things.” "The question is,” said Humpty Bumpty, "which is 
to be master — that’s all.” — Through the LooJcing-Glass (Lewis Carroll). 

The unfortunate feature, however, is that this system of seK-interpre- 
tatioii works — often only because the subject cannot hope to know the law 
even if he can find published Orders stating what it is. 

The arrogation of power to interpret regulations by administrative and 
subordinate legislative bodies is a definite menace pointing to a larger 
problem — ^the absence from our system of an ordered concept of adminis- 
trative law such as exists in Continental countries and the United States 
of America. The English and Australian lawyer who first sees the light 
of law through the glasses of Bicey dogmatically denies the existence of, 
or need for, any administrative law and is content to rely to the full upon 
the rule of law — ^the common law. It is fairly obvious, however, that 
there is an administrative law in England and Australia, but there is 
also a growing need for a logical code and, above all, for administrative 
tribunals to give, not only a fair measure of relief and protection to the 
public, but also to infuse consistency of principle and certainty into the 
present state of "administrative lawlessness,” as Lord Hewart called it. 

The place of delegated legislation and administrative law in the post- 
war world is as yet undetermined, and no doubt a great deal of water 
will flow under the bridge before the legislative formula for post-war 
reconstruction is worked out in detail. When this time arrives the prob- 
lems to which I have adverted should be kept in view and steps taken to 
avoid them entirely or, at any rate, their worst incidents. With this 
in prospect the following suggestions, which are not original, are thrown 
out as food for thought and comment: — 

1. Greater caution in delegating legislative power and the avoidance of 
delegations by delegates. 

2. Introduction of a Standing Committee to consider and report; to 
both Houses of Parliament on all delegated legislatidn together with some 
more effective supervision of Regulations and Orders laid before the Houses 
so as to avoid their becoming effective "by default.” 

3. Strict observance of statutory provisions relating to i)ublic notice of 
Regulations and Orders, 

It is questionable whether these reforms would achieve anything of 
importance without a reform of the administrative system involving — 

(a) the establishment of administrative tribunals dealing with all 
matters of administrative law with appropriate appeals to superior 
civil courts. This suggestion is discussed at length by Bohson — 
Justice and Administrative Law, p. 313 ei seq,; and 
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(b) recruitment of a more capable type of administrator wbo is not a 
transient public servant but an educated citizen conscious of bis 
part in tbe governmental system. There seems no reason why 
lawyers should not play an increasing part in this field. It is 
worth quoting the remarks of Dr, Wade, the editor of the 9th 
edition of Dicey in this connection ; he said (Introduction, Ixxv) : 
^Terhaps the main defect’’ (in the present administrative system) 
^Ties in the absence of any assurance of a consistent technique 
of interpretation which alone can make the decisions of adminis- 
trative tribunals reasonably forseeable. A lawyer is a useful 
member of any public body, if only because his professional 
training imparts a faculty of consistency. A system, or perhaps 
lack of system, which forbids the introduction of a final and 
authoritative body to determine the law and to provide a reaAy 
means of ascertaining the limits of administrative discretion is 
at a disadvantage which a lawyer should readily appreciate.” 

{Article in '^Australian Law Journal,'' July , 1943, hy Else Mitchell, 
Barrister at Law, NB.W*) 

5. A FEDERAL SYSTEM FAVOURED. (Majority Report.) 

(i) Political and Administrative Areas. 

Many definitions of Federalism, or of a federal system, have been 
framed by writers on political science or constitutional law, but in recom- 
mending that the Federal form of government be retained in Australia, 
we are referring to a system which possesses features common to the Con- 
stitutions of Australia, Canada, and the United States, Between the 
Constitutions of these three countries there are important difierences, but 
all three have in common certain elements or institutions which may be 
described as fundamental. In all of them there is one central governmen t 
h aving authority over the^j diole area, and there are a mimber of anvern- 
ments having authority over areas leas than the whole. The powers of 
these governments and their relations to each other are limited and 
defined by a written document the terms of which cannot be altered by 
the Parliament either of the whole or of any lesser area. It cannot be 

i nterpreted except b vL-ji.AkHir^^ this-^-Qourt to determi ne. 

whether any Act of any of the Legislatures ha s the force of law, or i^a 

nu llity" because it transgresses^ JdieJLimi fcs defin ed by, the Co nstitutfi on. 

Another feature which these three systems have in common is that the 
powers exercisable by the Provincial or State Parliaments are not merely 
administrative, but are of sufficient importance to the people governed to 
attract political interest and to give to the decisions of the Legislaturefs 
or Executives of the States or Provinces an important infiuence on the 
well-being of the community. One distinguished writer on political 
science. Sir John Seeley, has denied that the difference between the 
Federal and unitary system is more than a difference of degree, the test, 
in his opinion, depending on the extent to which local government is 
carried. In some modern European Constitutions the powers of the 
provincial governments do not appear to be any greater than those that 
are assigned to local councils in unitary systems, such as that of South 
Africa or of the United Kingdom, but in recommending that the Federal 
system be retained in Australia we have in mind a system in which not 
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only £ir6 tEe powers of tlie local and central Liegislatiires defnied by a 
charter but the powers of the local Legislatures and Executive Governmeiits 
are substantial and significant. 

Anstralia is one of the largest continiions areas iJi tla* \\'or:id under a 
single goveniinent; it includes many varieties of climate and soil, its 
popnlation is unevenly distributed and in fuur out of Eie six States more 
than forty-five per cent, of the population reside within the capital city 
or its suburbs. Large areas are very thinly populated, and of some it 
may safely be predicted that for a long period they will not be oecupied 
by more than a very few people. The development of rural communica- 
tions is still incomplete, and the legislation which has been enacted for 
the control of industrial conditions is still in an experimental stage. 
Partly because of this diversity in economic conditions and partly for 
historical reasons there are marked differences in interest between the 
people of the different localities, and there is a marked difference in 
outlook between the residents of the different capitals. There appears to 
be developing in Australia, as in other parts of the world, a feeling that 
the people in the cities and those engaged in primary production have 
divergent interests. There is also a difference in outlook and in attitude 
of mind which may have originated in days when the States were self- 
governing units, but has not been obliterated by twenty-eight years of 
Federation. 

We think that the existence of these conditions furnishes a strong 
reason for the conclusion that the Federal system of government is the 
system best suited to the needs of the Australian people at the present 
time. A central authority is necessary for the discharge of these functions 
on which Australia should speak and act as a whole— for example, 
defence and relations with other countries, and is desirable for the exer- 
cdse of powers of legislation and administration with respect to matters, 
e.g., weights and measures and coinage, in which uniformity is conven- 
ient. But in onr opinion the existence of self-governing units within the 
area of the Commonwealth is also necessary. The advantage of an inde- 
pendent right of self-government may not be so obvious to the residents 
of those Sfates which are in close touch with the central authority, but it 
is of fundamental importance to States which are situated at a distance 
from the seat of government, and which by reason of the sparseness- of 
their populations have a relatively small representation in the Common- 
wealth Parliament. Where there are adequate powers of self-government, 
there is scope for public spirit, local patriotism, and local knowledge, 
which would be lost if all legislative and administrative functions in Ans- 
tralia were absorbed in the central government. Again, the existence of 
the self-governing States does, we believe, provide the best means of super- 
vising development and the best safeguard against a disastrous experi- 
ment. The importance of confining economic and industrial experiments 
to limited areas was emphasised by several witnesses. It is obviously 
greater in Anstralia than in the United States where the Constitution 
contains prohibitions which restrain both Congress and State Legislatures 
from legislating in certain directions. 

We are aware that the division of powers must lead to some incon- 
venience and has often been found irksome by Ministers both in the 
Commonwealth and State Parliaments. But this difficulty may be dimin- 
ished by a re-adjustment of powers in the light of the experience of the 
past twenty-eight years, and it has been diminished to a very large extent by 
co-operation. If there had Been further co-operation between the States and 
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the Commonwealth, it is probable that the impression of the Constitution 
as an almost inflexible instrument would not have been formed. This 
conclusion appears to be supported by the history of the last constitu- 
tional amendment, but apart from the power of amendment the incon- 
venience attributable to a division of powers has been greatly diminished 
by co-operation in administration, e.g., in health, in fisheries, in naviga- 
tion, and in the control of railways, as well as by the operation of certain 
Commonwealth instrumentalities which work in conjunction with the 
States and are supported by the revenue or the credit of the whole of the 
Commonwealth. 

Again, the division of powers may be said to lead to subdivision of 
political interest, but if this is an objection we do not think that it out- 
weighs the advantages of local seK-govemment. On the contrary, it seems 
to us that the concentration of all legislative and executive functions in 
one authority would be likely to produce that paralysis at the centre and 
anaemia at the circumference which has been referred to by some writers 
on political science. The objection that in a Federal system the citizen 
feels a divided loyalty is an objection which might be urged with equal 
force against the Constitution of the British Empire or of the United 
States. We think that the loyalty of a citizen finds its fullest scope, in 
a country of the size of Australia, when certain important functions are 
assigned to local authorities and those which are truly national to the 
central government. 

It is said that the advantages claimed for the Federal system could be 
obtained under a unitary government, the central Parliament having 
authority to delegate powers to provincial governments and to withdraw 
powers so delegated. There would be, we think, an inevitable tendency 
for the central Parliament to endeavour to retain for itself all powers 
except those of minor importance. We do not believe that the States 
with their present boundaries # would attract suitable men to their service 
if their functions were seriously curtailed, and we do not think it pos- 
sible to follow the example of the United States and divide the Common- 
wealth into a number of territorial divisions approximately equal in size. 
There must always be many areas in Australia which cannot be developed 
except when supported by the capital or the credit of those more closely 
settled, and there are always likely to be cities which contain within 
themselves a population exceeding that of any rural State. The exist- 
ence of these large cities on the one hand, and of large and sparsely 
inhabited areas on the other, appears to us to rehder the division of Aus- 
tralia into a large number of small provincial areas impracticable. At the 
same time we regard as undesirable the establishment of a number of areas 
as Federal Territories dependent on the central authority. 

We do not recommend the substitution for the Australian Constitution 
of a Constitution containing a division of powers similar to that of the 
Dominion of Canada. The confusion resulting from two sets of enumer- 
ated powers is pointed out elsewhere in this report in a passage cited 
from the evidence of Sir Eobert Garran. By some witnesses, however, 
the Canadian system was referred to as a system in which the residuary 
powers are vested in the central government, no reference being made 
to the two sets of enumerated powers. Although inconveniences may result 
under the Australian system when a new subject to power, such as avia- 
tion, comes into existence, we think on the whole that it is more convenient (*) 


(*) See also chap. XVI. 
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that the enumerated powers which are expressed in wide and general 
terms should be conferred on the central government and that the unspeci- 
fied powers should remain with the States. Difficulties of interpretation 
would, it seems to us, arise if both enumerated and residuary powers be 
conferred on the Commonwealth. In forming an opinion of the sufficiency 
of the powers of the central government it seems to us necessary to have 
regard not so much to the residue as to the extent of the powers which 
are carved out of the residue. 

It has been suggested that the’ cost of government is increased by the 
existence of the several Parliaments in Australia. We are of opinion 
that under a unitary system it would be necessary to have a much larger 
Parliament, and to have provincial councils and provincial heads of de- 
partments, and that the total cost of government under Federation is not 
higher, and may be less, than it would be under a unitary system. 

(ii) Federal System Rejected (Minority Report). 

When the various parts of Australia became separate colonies, communi- 
cation was difficult and intercourse between them was very limited. The 
position is now different, communication being rapid and intercourse con- 
siderable, making the problems of commerce and industry of nation-wide 
importance. The establishment of new States would make this aspect 
more pronounced, and the Constitution should be so modelled as to be 
ready for this change. 

Evidence before the Commission indicated the desirability of uniform 
laws and standards upon many subjects such as company law, standards 
of food and drugs, etc. Efforts have been made to secure the passing 
of uniform Acts by all the State Parliaments. Results have not been 
satisfactory. Even when successful, the delay and waste of effort involved 
in securing passage through eleven Houses of Parliament could be avoided 
by endowing the central Parliament with t|ie necessary power. Adminis- 
tration could in many cases be left to local bodies. 

The present division of powers has led to a considerable amount of 
litigation in order to ascertain exactly what the words in the Constitution 
mean. The economic waste entailed by taking constitutional questions 
to the Courts is a heavy burden on the people. What is required is a 
Constitution simple as it is possible to make it, so that the people can 
readily understand it without the necessity for High Court interpretation. 
The present position is such that the Commonwealth Constitution is 
broad or narrow according to the way it is construed by the High Court, 
and the Constitution depends upon the trend of thought of the indivi- 
duals who for the time being form that body. The personnel of the 
Court has been changed recently, and it is possible that some decisions 
now standing and accepted as the law of the Constitution may be upset 
in the future. Such uncertainty should be ended, and the remedy appears 
to he to entrust the Commonwealth Parliament with the necessary powers, 
rather than to trust to the accident of the occupancy of a High Court 
Bench lacking in the responsibility of a Parliamentary Legislature. 
We believe that the authority of the Commonwealth Parliament as a 
law-making body has been impaired by the paramount and incalculable 
power of the High Court in its capacity as arbiter of the powers, and 
that the responsibility of Parliament and of the Cabinet has been lessened 
accordingly. Moreover, we believe that the adjudication of political issues 
by the Court is tending to lessen the Court’s prestige, decreasing popular 
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r^pect for it as an instrument of justice, Tliese evils spring from un- 
certainty of and tlie absence of definite principle in tbe distribution of 
powers. 

Under tbe system of dual authority operating at present, political parties 
are enabled to mabe promises, the non-performance of which can be 
excused on the ground of constitutional limitations. If the Common- 
wealth Parliament had complete power, these unfair vote-catching tactics 
would not be possible. The parties and the people would know that 
whatever the majority of electors voted for would come within the legis- 
lative competency of Parliament. Those making the promises would do 
so with a sense of responsibility that is precluded by the existing division 
of powers. 

The division of pov'ers leads inevitably to over-government. Each 
authority is desirous of enlarging its own sphere. The manner in which 
the conflict develops is illustrated in Australia in connection with the 
industrial power. With sovereign power concentrated in one government 
a more reasonable exercise may be looked for. 

The association of power and responsibility is fundamental in the 
British Cabinet system; it is the life principle of civilisation. The dual 
authority of Commonwealth and State limits and restrains the sovereign 
power; it divides it; it assigns to government only specified and limited 
r^hts. Consequently, it lessens responsibility. To this defect we attri- 
bute many existing political and economic ills. 

In the light of these considerations we are of opinion that the most 
suitable form of government for Australia is one that provides for all 
major national questions being dealt with by the central Parliament, 
and that leaves matters of minor importance, as well as the administra- 
tion of Federal laws to a considerable extent, to local bodies (States 
or Provinces). We, therefore, recommend that full powers such as those 
embodied in the Constitutions of Great Britain, New Zealand, and South 
Africa be vested in the Commonwealth Parliament. This alteration will 
necessitate the empow'ering of the Parliament to amend the Constitution 
how and when it finds it necessary for the construction and alteration 
of its laws. The flexibility thus obtained will enable Parliament to make 
those modifications in detail which are demanded from time to time 
by the ever-changing conditions of modern life — modifications which in 
the aggregate count for so much in promoting the social and economic 
welfare of the people. Moreover, this flexibility will enable the transfer 
of powers from States to Commonwealth to he accomplished gradually, 
as and when necessary and desirable. (Boyal Commission on the Con- 
stitution. Fedenj 1929, pp. 240-246.) 

6. ADMINISTRATIVE AREAS. 

(a) THE NORTHERN TERRITORY. 

(i) Centralised or Local ControL 

The duty imposed upon me was to inquire into aiid report upon the 
following matters : — 

(1) The causes which have brought about the prevscnt condition of 
affairs in relation to the Government of the Territory, and the 
incidents which led to the recent departure of Mcssrpi. Carey, 
Pevan* and Evans froni Darwin : 
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(2) The irregularities, if any, which have taken place in die adminis- 
tration of the Aborigines Department, the Lands and Surveys 
Department, and the Mines Department of the Kortliern Terri- 
tory, and the officers or persons who are responsible for these 
irregularities. 

Proper and careful consideration of the alfuirs of ihe Territories of 
Australia is of the utmost importance. It would appear that there is a 
cloud on the ISTorthern horizon which to-day may be no larger than a 
man’s hand, but which, many are convinced, will, if uncontrolled, in the 
future produce a national deluge. It may be that Mr. Hughes was 
actuated by a similar belief when, at the European Peace negotiations, 
he insisted on the erection of a barrier between our white people of 
Australia and the coloured races of the world. In so acting, he rendered 
Australia service of inconceivable value, and appears to have practically 
achieved his object- Notwithstanding’ the fact that we have control of 
these outposts of the Commonwealth, the results so far attained may be 
rendered futile unless an intelligent attempt be made to populate them 
with contented citizens who will give true allegiance and atfection to the 
Commonwealth of Australia. 

I regret to inform yon that, in niy humble opinion, the best elforts of 
the Commonwealth do not appear to have been put forward to attain 
this end, so far as the Northern Territory of Australia is concerned; but 
the blame should not be placed upon one set of shoulders only, or on one 
locality. 

The result of my investigations, of my own personal observations, and 
of a due consideration of the evidence given before the Commission, leads 
me to the conclusion that the fault does not lie in tiie character of His 
Majesty’s subjects in the Northern Territory. The citizens of Darwin 
in particular, and the Northern Territory in general, have been described 
as being composed largely of Bolsheviks. Adopting the term in the 
sense in which it is generally accepted, I say that there are not propor- 
tionately more Bolshevists in' the Northern Territory, than there are, 
■unfortunately, found in many other parts of Australia. Darwin is no 
exception to the general rule prevailing to-day, that in most communi- 
ties there will be found a section of people who cannot, and never will 
be satisfied, and who are not prepared to obey the dictates of law and 
order unless compelled thereto by the general good sense of the community. 

After due consideration, I have arrived at the conclusion that the 
following causes brought about the present condition of affairs in the 
Territory: — 

Under the laws and constitution of South Australia the people 
of the Territory had full rights of citizenship, and all that is incidental 
thereto. They were represented in the South Australian Parliament 
by two members in the House of Assembly and had their porpor- 
tionate voice in the election of members of the Legislative Council. 
On the surrender of the Territory to the Commonwealth the inhabi- 
tants ceased, in the true and full sense of the term, to be citizens 
of Australia, or of any State, and to have any voice whatever either 
in the national affairs of the Commonwealth or in any material 
sense in their own. They were called upon to obey Commonwealth 
laws and to comply with local Ordinances, in the making of which 
they had no part, and in most cases of which they knew little or 
nothing until they were called upon to submit to them. They lost 
their political rights as citizens, hut remained subieet to the liability 
of paying taxes. 
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For some time tlie people of the Territory thought they would in 
due course be given similar, if not equal, rights to those of othei" 
Australian citizens. Unfortunately, this has not so far been realised. 
Dissatisfaction in the Northern Territory in this regard is not con- 
fined to one class of the community, but for all practical purposes 
extends from one end of the Territory to the other, and to all classes 
of men and women. 

The Parliament of Australia, His Majesty’s Ministers and their 
appointees, have governed and controlled the Northern Territory 
autocratically. They have refused to its people in any reasonable 
sense of the term the right of citizenship, and then imagined that 
there could be permanent peace. How sensible men could think this, 
is beyond my comprehension. 

(li) The MaJking of OrdmaBces. 

I would draw your attention to the procedure followed for the j^assing 
of Ordinances for the government of the Northern Territory: — ^Either the 
Home and Territories Department or the Administrator would draft an 
Ordinance. It would be approved by the Minister, laid on the table of 
both Houses of Parliament for a specified time, and then become law. The 
result was that in most cases the people of the Territory knew nothing 
of the passing of the law until it appeared in their Gazette. The laying 
on the table of the Houses of documents affecting the vital interests of the 
people of the Territory, when they have no representative in either House 
to look after their interests, appears to me to afford little or no protection 
to such people. It is true that, early in the history of the Territory, the 
Federal Parliament provided a Board of Advice consisting almost exclu- 
sively of Government officials, but the Administrator paid as little attention 
to its decisions as he thought fit. It was the Administrator’s duty, under 
the Act, to see that this Board of Advice met monthly. For a short time 
this was done; the volume of business transacted at such meetings, iiO%v- 
ever, was small. Then came a meeting at which the question of an ordi- 
nance dealing with the alteration of the hours of commencing and discon- 
tinuing work in the Civil Service was discussed prior to the Administrator 
sending the ordinance to Meil>ouriie for ratification. The evidence before 
me shows that every member of the Board of Advice protested against iU 
that there was a very lively meeting, and that a very warm discussion took 
place. From that date onwards the Act of Parliament was ignored and 
the Board was not called together again. The Administrator stated that 
Mr. Glynn, the then Minister, authorised him to ignore the Act, as they 
both thought the Board useless, so little business being brought before it. 
In this manner the residents lost the slight vestige of representative govern- 
ment, much to their natural dissatisfaction. 

Even if it be allowed that government by ordinance was a wise and 
proper method of dealing with the affairs of the Territory, the question of 
administration thereunder becomes an all-important one. I found that 
the Territory had been governed in a manner which no portion of the 
Commonwealth would tolerate for one moment. While I consider that the 
State of Tasmania is the sanest and most peaceful of all the States, I am 
confident that if the condition of allairs I found existing politically and 
otherwise in the TeiTitory were to prevail for length of tiim^ in that 
State, it wonlcl quickly bring about the state of open rebellion. 
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iSo doubt, tlie action of the citizens in insisting upon tlie^ departure of 
the GoYernmeiit representatiyes and the Judge was unconstitutional, but 
the confidence of the inhabitants of the Territory in the Comnionwealth 
and in receiving just, impartial, and humane treatment, was shaken to its 
foundations by^tlie continued failure to remedy wrongs by Ministers and 
Parliament and by those who had practically been appointed to govern 
them. 

I find it difficult to blame the residents for taking the iinconstitutionai 

action they did. According to many of the people such action was 

primarily directed to compel the attention of the Federal authorities to 
redressing what the people conceived to be their wrongs. 

Though it will be seen later that I am placing a certain burden of 
responsibility and condemnation upon the shoulders of (the Adminiatra- 
tion) there are some extenuating circumstances from an administrative 
point of view. ... It would be quite unfair of me to convey the impression 
that I think the cause of the whole trouble lies with them alone, though 
I have no doubt that these officers materially contributed thereto. Senator 
Ferricks, Senator Newlands, and others endeavoured to bring the serious- 
ness of the wrongs of the people of the Territory to the attention of Minis- 
ters and of Parliament, but their appeals apparently passed unheeded. 
While I think they, and in particular Senator Ferricks, took an exaggerated 
view of certain incidents, yet upon the whole they have rendered a great 
public service, and had they known of the facts subsequently given in 
evidence to the Commission they could have presented an overwhelming 
case for inquiry and redress. 

* * w -K- 

The administration is full of wasted energy, and shows a want of appre- 
ciation of the best methods to be adopted for the control and management 
of a place like the Territory. The Federal authorities have applied to a 
handful of people in the Northern Territory a system designed, and perhaj^ 
suitable, for the government of a State with one or two million inhabitants. 
The result is that there are a large number of Heads of Departments, very 
few of whom have any experience from a Civil Service point of view; all 
jealous of their own positions, and some seriously differing with others. 
The Service consequently is being wastefully and inefficiently conducted, 
and the whole system required reorganisation, but reorganisation with a 
full knowledge of the conditions to be dealt with, and the application of 
at least some of the methods which a business man would adopt were he 
called upon to handle a similar proposition. Little else could be expected 
of a Home Affairs Department and Ministers, who, to my mind, have little 
appreciation or knowledge of the Northern Territory and its conditions. 

My investigations disclose the fact that there existed in the Territory a 
very strong feeling that justice was not impartially and fairly adminis- 
tered. (The Administration of Northern Territory, Royal Commission, 
Ewing, 1920, pp. 4-5.) 

(b) THE STATES. 

(i) Political Centralisation and AdministratiYe Decentralisalioii. 

Turning now to the political problems of such a situation, we find the 
root of the difficulty, for, whereas the economic unit in the modern world 
tends to become larger and larger, the political unit under democratic 
conditions tends to become smaller. One of the features of democracy is 
the demand to control conditions in the interest of certain ideas of justice 
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amS social welfare, to redistribute wealth and to secure other ends con- 
sidered desirable. The traditions and common purposes of national groups 
afect the ends which are sought by this political control, and in a country 
of very large area the local influence of provincial groups has a similar 
influence. This leads to a demand for separation into small political units 
so as to secure the type of political control which each section desired. 
The tendency of hostility to the larger political unit grows because of the 
fear that one section should he able to impose its will by political means 
over the whole area. Federation is a device by which the economic trend 
towards a large unit can be compromised or reconciled with the political 
trend towards the small one. 

Moreover, from the point of view of efficient administration, apart from 
anything else, it is desirable to devolve the responsibility for many activities 
or services upon local authorities. These authorities will pursue policies 
possibly inconsistent with, or different in trend from, those pursued by 
other parts of the group; but, although some confusion and loss may be 
caused, this is better than that a unified authority should make an ineffec- 
tive attempt to administer and control the details of the life of the whole 
group. 

These considerations have had their part in the development of the 
political and economic relations of the different parts of the Common- 
wealth. When they joined in federal union the States had developed 
distinct characteristics of their own and were willing to devolve only 
certain powers on the Commonwealth. They insisted on managing the 
greater part of their affairs. On the whole this arrangement has worked 
well The States have effectively administered local concerns and given 
not only better satisfaction to local views, but also more protection to 
local interests than a unified State could have done. With unification it 
would have been impossible to avoid the suspicion that decisions of the 
Grovemment were indicated by majorities at the centres of population, 
and that the outlying areas were neglected. 

(ii) Conflicting Federal-State Relations. 

Thus the States have played a valuable role in representing the admin- 
istrative principles of decentralisation. It is sometimes said that in a 
unified State a central authority will be more generous in delegating 
powers because if the occasion demands it such powers can be taken back. 
But this is not really true. In a system of parliamentary government, 
where Ministers are subject to interpellatiou, there will always be cen- 
tralisation of administration, because the Minister is likely to be chal- 
lenged on any point at any time. To get effective decentralisation the 
devolved powers must be constitutionally protected, and the local authori- 
ties must have adequate financial resources and responsibility for their 
use. In South Africa, which is a unified State, some critics suggest that 
provincial government has failed because the provincea^' had so little 
independence. A federation, where the States have adequate resources 
and are given sufficient powers to deal with them, is likely to be a more 
stable political organisation than a unified State which has to provide 
services for people scattered over a large area with differing require- 
ments and interests. 

It will be seen again that the more there is specialisation for rural 
industries in some areas, and for secondary industries in others, the 
greater will be the need for decentralisation and distribution of powers 
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oa a local basis. Specialisation means that different areas will liave dif- 
ferent interests and different points of view, and tiiis will cause their 
leaders to insist on political decentralisation. It is quite true that in 
such a condition of things there will be diversity of policy. Hostile 
policies will be pursued by central and provincial authorities at the same 
time. But it is not possible to obtain perfection— these stresses and 
strains produce an all-round development more satisfactory and more 
representative than if all political and economic movement were canal- 
ised through one political organ. 

The difficulties and problems which this system creates should be dealt 
with by conferences and discussions, and a system of voluntary co-opera- 
tion on matters not determined by the Constitution itself will produce 
what is required. This is jnst what has taken place in Australia, and 
outside observers have commented favourably on the considerable amount 
of very successful co-operation which exists between 8tate and Federal 
Governments. 

(iii) The Results of the Conflict 

The conffiet we have described produces inequality as between States. 
The main features are: First, the integration of one economic unit with 
specialisation in parts; second, a political division into States which cuts 
across the economic unit, but serves the purpose of decentralisation, secur- 
ing a more just treatment of the outlying parts as well as a more iiifeen- 
sive development of the whole area. 

In these circumstances the governments of the smaller or less-deveio|>e<i 
States may find it considerably more difficult to provide the services 
required for their people than those of the more highly-developed States. 
For one thing the taxable capacity of the various States will differ. 
A State which specialises in agriculture cannot secure the same contribu- 
tion from its citizens as a State which has a concentrated population. 
Even if farmers were better off than city dwellers they would have smaller 
cash incomes. In the areas of concentration managerial and financial 
services of a lucrative character will be carried on and provide a rid! 
field for taxation. The heavy cost of development of primary industries 
is borne by the States; the cost of development of secondary industries 
through the tariff is diffused over the Commonwealth. Taxation through 
the Customs is easier to collect than the direct taxation to which the 
States are confined. Customs duties and sales tax, on which the Common- 
wealth relies, are imposed on consumption irrespective of wealth, 
and the amount levied by the Commonwealth on the inhabitants 
of a State may be excessive when its wealth is compared with that of other 
States. In this way Government finance in the less-developed States wit! 
be more difficult than in the more populous States. Such a condition of 
things may not be felt when no State is driven to exact as much as it 
can from its people, but in a time of depression it may easily become a 
serious problem because all are straining their utmost to carry on. 

If this explanation be true the disadvantage is not so much that the 
people of one State are worse off than those of another, but that the 
Government in the outlying State is not able to function as effectively. 
The economic tendency is to develop the most effective unit — the large 
unit. If individuals in all States behave accordingly, and populations 
move as required, the community will enjoy the maximum standard. 
When tariff policy assists to build up a large-scale unit, population is 
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attracted to the areas where secondary industry is concentrated. It is 
important that States should not frustrate his policy, and that grants 
shcaild not he given to subsidise a resistance to it. On the other hand, 
it, mnst be recognised that the smaller political units are performing an 
essential service for the benefit of the whole, and should be enabled to 
carry out their role without serious loss. (OommomveaWi Grants Oom- 
rrmsion. Third Report, 1936 — pars. 85-93.) 

7. REVISING THE CONSTITUTION. 

(i) A Constitiilioiial Conveiitioii* 

We do not recommend that provision be made in the Constitution for 
the holding of a convention to consider and frame proposals for the alter- 
ation of the Constitution, whether the proposals are to be submitted as 
recommendations to Parliament or direct to the electors. 

If the methods of altering the Constitution, recommended by the 
minority report, are not adopted, Mr. Ashworth thinks that pro- 
vision should he made in the Constitution for the holding of a con- 
vention to consider and frame proposals for the alteration of the Consti- 
tution, and that the proposals should be submitted direct to the electors. 
(.Ropal Commission on the C onstUuUon , Peden, 1929, p. 269.) 

(ii) Attempts at Alteration. Sec. 128. 

It has already been mentioned that the provisions of the Constitution, 
though not ^‘^covering clauses’’ 1-8 of the Act by which the British Parlia- 
ment gave legal effect to the Constitution, may be altered by the method 
prescribed in Section 128. Under this section a proposed law to alter 
the Constitution may be initiated in either House of the Commonwealth 
Parliament. Before it is submitted to the electors, it has, normally, to 
be passed by an absolute majority of each House. If it is so passed, it 
must be submitted in each State to the electors qualified to vote for the 
election of members of the House of Representatives, and within the time 
fixed by the section, that is to say, not less than two nor more than six 
months after its passage through both Houses. The vote is to be taken 
in .such manner as the Parliament prescribes. If the profjosed law is 
approved in a majority of the States by a majority of the electors voting, 
and is also approved by a majority of all the electors voting^ it is to be 
presented to the Governor-General for the Royal assent. 

The section provides an alternative procedure under which the proix>sed 
law may be submitted to the electors after being passed by one House, 
though this procedure will not necessarily ensure its submission. Either 
House may pass the proposed law by an absolute majority, and if the 
other House does not concur, whethei‘ by rejecting or failing to pass if: 
or passing it with an unacceptable amendment, the House in which the 
proposed law was initiated may, after an interval of three months, in 
the same or next session, again pass it, with or without any amendment 
which has been agreed to by the other House. If the other House again 
does not concur, the Governor-General may submit the proposed law to 
the electors, but will, it seems, be guided by the advice of his Ministers 
(see P.l). 1914, vol. Ixxiv, p. 2420; and section v of this report). If he 
submits the proposed law, it is to be submitted in the form last proposed 
by the House in which it was initiated, and either with or without any 
fi,n)€ndments subsequently agreed to by both Houses. 
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Section 128 prohibits certain alterations of the Constitution LinlesSj in 
addition to approval by the majorities required in other cases, they also 
receive approval in the State or States affected. The prohibition is set 
out in the last paragraph of the section and is as follows: alteration 

diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in either 
Honse of the Parliament, or the minimum number of representatives of 
a State in the House of Eepreseiitatives, or increasing, diminisliing, or 
otherwise altering the limits of the State, or in any manner affecting 
the provisions of the Constitution in relation thereto, shall become law 
unless the majority of the electors voting in that State approve the 
proposed law.’’ 

The powers of altering the Constitution extend to Section 128 itself as 
well as to the other sections of the Constitution. Both the methixi of 
alteration and the restrictions against alteration may be changed liiader 
those powers. The only question is as to the approval required. Except 
as to the concluding paragraph, it is clear tliat any provision of section 
128 may be altered with the approval of a majority in fonr of the States 
and of a majority in the Commonwealth. It is also clear that the para- 
graph itself may be altered with the approval of a majority in each of 
the States. What does not seem to be clear is whether the paragraph 
may be altered without that approval, and on that point different opinions 
have been expressed. The view expressed by Sir Eobert Garran was that 
Jthe paragraph may be altered with the approval of a majority in four 
of the States and of a majority in the Commonwealth, so that in a sub“ 
sequent referendum the alterations which are at present prohibited, except 
with the assent of a State, might be made without that assent. This 
view was not accepted by Sir Edward Mitchell, K.C., and it may be 
suggested that it scarcely appears to give sufficient weight to the final 
prohibition. After specifying three matters in which the Constitution 
is not to be altered except with the assent of a State — ^that is to say : (a) 
diminishing the proportionate representation of any State in either House, 
(b) diminishing the minimum number of representatives of a State in 
the House of Eepresentatives, and (c) diminishing or otherwise altering 
the limits of the State — ^the Constitution prohibits any alteration ^^in any 
manner affecting the provisions of the Constitution in relation thereto.” 
Those words are themselves a provision of the Constitution in relation 
at least to ^^increasing, diminishing or otherwise altering the limits” of 
a State, and seem, therefore, to afford a strong argument against a power 
to alter that part of the paragraph without the assent of the State, Tlie 
question is of particular importance to the advocates of an alteration of 
those sections of the Constitution which relate to the creation of new 
States. ■ '"fr 

(iii) Methods of Attering tte Comtitiitioii. 

Section 128 of the Constitution begins with the words ^^This Consti- 
tution shall not he altered except in the following manner.” The Con- 
stitution may, however, he altered by an Act of the British Parliament, 
though it would not be in accordance with constitutional practice for the 
British Parliament to pass such an Act without the consent of the Com- 
monwealth (see section viii of this report). On one interpretation of 
section 51 (xxxvii) it may also be altered by a reference to the Com- 
monwealth Parliament of some matter by alt the States. This interpreta- 
tion of section 51 (xxxvii) is, however, open to some doubt. It was 
suflffifested before this Commission that States were not entitled to 
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ooiifer oil the Commonwealth Parliament a new legislative power, but 
onlj to empower it to pass an Act on a specified subject in a specified form, 
and it was suggested that the power might be revoked after it had been 
conferred. The power of reference has never been acted upon by all 
the States simultaneously, and has never been acted upon by the Com- 
monwealth Parliament. 

It seems, too, that section 105a, which was inserted by Constitution 
Alteration (State Debts), 1928, has introduced what is in effect a new 
method of altering both the Constitution of the Commonwealth and the 
Constitution of the States, so far as relates to the public debts of the 
States, and the borrowing of money by the Commonwealth and the States, 
namely, by agreement between the Commonwealth and States, which is 
to be binding* on the parties notwithstanding* anything contained in the 
Constitution of the Commonwealth or the Constitution of the several 
States (see section viii of this report under the heading* “Fiiiancial Agree- 
ments between the Commonwealth and the States’O- 

(iv) Referendums. 

Proposed laws for the alteration of the Constitution have been sub- 
mitted to the people under section 128 on seven occasions — in 1906, 1910, 
1911, 1913, 1919, 1926 and 1928. Recourse was also had to the section 
in 1914 and 1915, but where the Senate, in 1914, initiated a proposed law 
and failed to obtain the approval of the House of Representatives, the 
question was not submitted to the people, and in 1915 the referendums, 
by an arrangement with the State Premiers, were abandoned under the 
provisions of the Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act (No. 2), 
1915, before a vote was taken. Except on two occasions— in 1911 and 
1926 — the vote on a referendum has been taken on the day of a general 
election. 

In 1906 it was proposed to alter the dates of the periodical Senate 
eieetions. No party question was involved, and the proposed law was 
carried by large majorities, the total votes being 774,011 in favour, and 
162,470 against, with the six States voting for the proposal. 

In 1910 there were two referendums, which have been discussed in 
section xix of this report. One related to section 105 of the Constitution, 
under which the Commonwealth Parliament could take over only those 
State debts which were in existence at the establishment of the Coni- 
inoiiwealth. It was proposed to make the section apply to all State debts 
irrespective of the date on which they were contracted. This proposal 
Vv'as carried, the total being 715,053 in favour, and 686,271 against, with 
all the States except New South Wales voting in favour. The other 
proposal was (a) to allows the Commonwealth notwithstanding* anything 
in the ^^Braddon Clause’’ (s. 87) to apply towards its expenditure for the 
service of the year beginning on the 1st July, 1909, a sum not exceeding 
£600,000 over and above one-fourth of the net revenue from duties of 
custoni.s and of excise; (b) to terminate the ^^Braddon Clause” six months 
before the expiration of the ten years from the establishment of the 
Commonwealth; (c) to terminate section 93, which dealt with the pay- 
ment of balances to the States in the initial stages of Federation; (d) 
to, terminate section 94, which deals with the distribution of surplus 
revenue of the Commonwealth among the States; and (e) to insert a 
provision in the Constitution under which the Commonw^ealtli should, 
as hoim the 1st July, 1910, make certain per capita payments to 
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States, together with a special grant to Western xiustralia. This pro- 
posal was rejected, the total votes being 645,514 in favour, and 670,8S8 
against, with three States — Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania 
—voting for, and three States — ]^7ew South Wales, Victoria and Soutii 
Australia — voting against the proposal. 

In 1911 there began a series of proposals to increase the powers of the 
Commonwealth. In that year there were two referenduins, one dealing 
with certain legislative powers relating to commerce and industry, and 
the other dealing separately with monopolies. The former grouped fi)ur 
matters, the object of the proposed law being to give the Oommonwealtb 
Parliament power to deal with (a) trade and commerce generally, includ- 
ing the internal trade and commerce of the States; (b) the control ami 
regulation of corporations of all kinds except those formed not for tlie 
acquisition of gain; (c) labour and employment, including wages and 
conditions of labour and employment in any trade, industry or calling, 
and the prevention and settlement of industrial disputes in relation to 
employment on State railways; and (d) combinations and monopolies 
in relation to the production, manufacture or supply of goods or services. 
This proposal was rejected, the total votes being 483,356 in favour, and 
742,704 against, with only one State, Western Australia, voting in favour. 
In regard to monopolies it was proposed to insert a new paragraph (xl) 
in section 51, under which, in any case where each House declared by 
resolution that the industry or business of producing, inaniifaeturing 
or supplying goods, or of supplying any specified services, was tlie subject 
of a monopoly, the Commonwealth Parliament should have power to 
make laws for carrying on the industry by or under the control of the 
Commonwealth, and acquiring for that purpose on just terms any property 
used in connection with the industry or business. This proposal was 
rejected, the total votes being 488,668 in favour, and 736,392 against, with 
only one State, Western Australia, voting for the proposal. 

In 1913, the alterations which had been submitted in 1911 in two pro- 
posed laws, four matters being grouped in one of them, were submitted in 
similar but not identical terms, together with a proposal in regard to 
employees on State railways, under which jurisdiction might be conferred 
on a Commonwealth tribunal. On this occasion the proposals were sub- 
mitted as six separate proposals, the voters being at liberty to vote for or 
against any one or more of them. The proposals were rejected, the total 
votes being as follows: — 

Trade and commerce, 958,418 in favour; 982,615 against. Corpora- 
tions, 960,711 in favour; 986,824 against. Industrial matters, 961,601 
in favour; 987,611 against. Eailway disputes, 956,358 in favour ; 
990,046 against. Trusts, 967,331 in favour; 975,943 against. dSTationali- 
sation of monopolies, 917,165 in favour, and 941,947 against. 

Three States, Queensland, South Australia, and Western Australia, 
voted for, and three States, Kew South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania, 
voted against each proposal 

In 1915, it was proposed to alter the Constitution in regard to the legis- 
lative powers of the Commonwealth Parliament sonie’what differently from 
the proposals submitted in 1911 and 1913, - but the writs issued for the 
submission of these modified proposals were, as explained above, revoked 
before any vote was taken. 
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III 1919, there were two alterations proposed, one to extend the legisla- 
tii?e powers of the Commonwealth Parliament in regard to industrial dis- 
pntes, and the other to confer power to deal with the nationalisation of 
monopolies. Both proposals were rejected. The total votes in regard to 
the industrial powers were 911,357 in favour, and 924,100 against. The 
total votes in regard to the power to deal with nationalisation of mohopo- 
lies were 813,880 in favour, and 859,451 against. Three States, Victoria, 
Queensland, and Western Australia, voted for, and three States, ISTew 
South Wales, Soutli Australia, and Tasmania, voted against each proposal. 

Ill 1926, there were two alterations proposed, one relating to industry 
and commerce, and the other to essential services. The former grouped 
three matters. Paragraph (xx) of section 51 was to be omitted, and in 
its stead a new paragraph inserted to give the Commonwealth Parliament 
power to make laws with respect to corporations, including the creation, 
regulation, control and dissolution of cori)orations, the regulation, control 
and dissolntion of corporations formed under the law of a State, and the 
regulation and control of foreign corporations, but not including municipal 
or governmental corporations, or any corporations formed solely for 
religious, charitable, scientific or artistic purposes, or any corporation 
not formed for the acquisition of gain by the corporation or its members. 
Prom paragraph (xxxv) of section 51, which deals with conciliation and 
arbitration for the prevention and settlement of industrial dispxites, the 
words whicli restrict the powers of the Commonwealth Parliament to dis- 
putes ‘N^xtenclirig beyond the limits of any one State’’ were to be omitted. 
After paragrapli (xxxix) of section 51 three new paragraphs were to be 
inserted to give the Commonwealth Parliament i)ower to make law.s w'ith 
respect to: — 

(xl) establishing authorities with such powers as the Parliament con- 
fers on them %vith respect to the regulation and determination of 
terms and conditions of industrial employment and of rights and 
duties of employers and employees "with respect to indnstrial 
matters and things. 

';xli) investing State authorities with any powers which the Parlia- 
ment, by virtue of paragraph (xxxv) or paragraph (xl) of this 
section, has vested or has power to vest in any authority estab- 
lished by the . Commonwealth. 

i xlii) trusts and combinations (whether composed of individuals or cor- 
porations or both) in restraint of trade, trade unions, and associa- 
tions of employers and employees for industrial purjiGses, includ- 
ing the formation, regulation, control and dissolution thereof. 

This proposal was rejected, the total votes being 1,247,088 in favour, and 
1,019,655 against, with two States, New South Wales and Queensland, 
voting for, and four States, Victoria, South Australia, Westerii Australia 
and Tasmania, voting against the proposal. 

In regard to essential services, it was proposed to insert a new paragraph 
(va) to give* the Commonwealth Parliament power to make laws with 
respect to '*protecting the interests of the public in the case of actual or 
probable interruption of any essential service”. This proposal was rejeete‘d. 
the total votes being 1,195,502 in favour, and 1,597,793 against, with two 
Stales, New South Wales and CJueensland, voting for, and four States. 
Yic'toria, South Australia, Western Australia and Tasmania, voting against 
thn ]n‘oposal. . 
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In 1928, after an agreement had been made between the Commonwealth 
and the States with respect to State debts and the borrowing of money by 
the Commonwealth and the States, which prowided among other things 
that the Commonwealth would take the necessary action to submit propo- 
sals for the alteration of the Constitution in a form which was set out in 
the agreement, the proposals were carried, the total votes being 2,2ST,391 
in favour, and 173,852 against, with the six States voting in favour of the 
proposal. 

It will be seen that with the exception of the proposals to make section 
105 of the Constitution apply to all State debts, whenever contracted, 
and to enable the Commonwealth to make binding agreements of a per- 
manent character with the States in regard to State debts and borrowing 
by the Commonwealth and the States, each proposal to confer new legisla- 
tive powers on the Commonwealth Parliament has been rejected, though in 
some instances by narrow majorities. {Royal Commission on the GonstUu- 
iion^ Feden, 1929, pp, 228-234.) 

(v) Federal-State Co-operation. 

Generally witnesses before the Commission expressed satisfaction with 
the manner in which co-operation had been carried out between Common- 
wealth and State officials and Commonwealth and State Departments. 
Particularly was this the case with regard to the co-operation between the 
State and Commonwealth Departments of Health and of Statistics. An 
exception to this rule, however, was found in the relations between the 
officials engaged in the inspection and grading of certain commodities in 
the State of ITew South Wales. The opinion was expressed by some 
witnesses that in taking over functions previously carried out by the 
States and in assuming functions which the States were carrying out 
simultaneously, the Commonwealth had imposed unnecessary expense on 
the people of Australia. It was urged that the Commonwealth should have 
made more frequent use of State officials, and that instead of establishing 
new departments of its own it should have subsidised existing State 
Departments or have acted in close co-operation with them (see evidence 
of Mr. Bland, p. 1166, and for examples, the evidence of Mr. Holman, p. 
1317, Mr. Eggleston, p. 731, Sir Edward Mitchell, p. 761, Mr. Drummond, 
p. 1228). Further it was said that in assuming functions not expressly 
transferred to it the Commonwealth had caused expenditure which was 
unnecessary and unjustified (see in addition to witnesses previously cited, 
Sir Henry Bar well, representing the South Australian State Government, 
p. 963, and Sir J ames Mitchell, p. 564), and that if Commonwealth inter- 
vention was necessary it could have taken the form of subsidies to existing 
State Departments. It may be noted that co-operation between the Com- 
monwealth and States in the collection of income tax has. been. established 
in comparatively recent years, and that there is still an apparently unneces- 
sary duplication of expense in the maintenance of separate State and 
Commonwealth departments in some States for land tax and for electoral 
purposes. It should also be noted that at the conference of State and 
Commonwealth Ministers held in May, 1929, reference was made to the 
prospect of more effective co-operation between the States and the Com- 
monwealth in the application of science to primary production. (Royal 
Commission on the ConMitvtion, Peden, 1929, p. 186.) 
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(m) Flejdbiiity k FkaE€e EsseatiaL 

■It is mt our duty to make any suggestions as to- constitiitioiiai ameud- 
ments. In our work some ideas of tire kind have been forced on us, but 
we have not had time to formulate any definite conclusions on this subject., 
We only desire to say that nothing has come under our notice to suggest: 
that any part of the machinery set up by the Constitution is vitally 
defective. It is essential that the Constitution be regarded as a developing 
instrumentality and that, while the central principles are maintained with 
firmness, a certain amount of elasticity is permitted in adjustments, par- 
ticularly in financial adjustments. In reality, the efficient working of 
the Commonwealth depends upon the mutual co-operation and goodwill 
of those who occupy positions of responsibility in the various constituent 
members. (Commonwealih Grants Commission First Beporf,^ 1934, par, 

m) 

8- EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

0) The British Commonwealfh. 

At the Imperial Conferences of 1907 and 1911 suggestions were made 
for the improvement of the means of consultation between the different 
Governments within the British Empire. At the Conference of 1907 a 
resolution was carried on the motion of Mr. Deakin in favour of the 
establishment of a permanent Imperial Secretariat, and at the Conference 
of 1911 Mr. Fisher suggested that Conferences be held annually. 

In 1924 a circular telegram signed by the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, Mr. Kamsay MacDonald, and by the Secretary of State for the 
Dominions, Mr. Thomas, was addressed to the Governments of the 
Dominions, in which, after referring to the resolutions of the Imperial 
Conference of 1917, suggestions were made for the improvement of 
methods of consultation. The reply of the Prime Minister of Australia 
sets out the existing difficulties and the methods proposed for meeting 
them: — 

^^It is, of course, obvious that in practice there are two main 
difficulties in establishment of an effective system of joint consulta- . 
tion and action, namely (a) the impossibility of full exchange of 
views when the Imperial Conference is not sitting, particularly in 
the sphere of foreign policy where immediate action is imperative, 
and (b) the possibility of conclusions of Imperial or Economic Con- 
ferences being reversed through change of government. 

^'The problems which have to be considered appear to divide them- 
selves into: (1) the manner in which an Imperial policy should be 
laid down in regard to matters of common Empire interest, such as 
foreign policy, defence, and inter-Empire trade. (2) How should 
consultations take place with regard to giving effect to such policy 
when determined upon and for its alteration where necessity arises? 
(3) What steps can be taken to ensure that any common policy 
arrived at will be given effect to irrespective of change of government 
in different parts of the Empire? 

^'With regard to (1) it is now an established principle of Empire 
Government that Prime Minister Conferences shall take place at 
frequent intervals. At these Conferences a common Empire policy 
on questions of Imperifil interest can be arr,i\'ed at and submitted by 
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the respective Prime Ministers to their individual Parliaments for 
their ratification and assent. The machinery for ensuring a common 
policy therefore already exists by holding of the Imperial Conferences, 
and no alteration of existing practice appears either necessary or 
desirable. 

^^(2) It is unavoidable that questions of urgent foreign policy must 
be dealt with according to the circumstances in which they arise, 
and they are, therefore, in an entirely different category from other 
matters upon which a common policy may have been determined at 
an Imperial Conference. 

^Tt appears to my Government, therefore, that no alteration in the 
underlying principle of consultation which at present exists is prac- 
ticable, but considerable improvements could be effected in the opera- 
tion of such machinery. These improvements should be on lines of — 
(a) a closer liaison between the Foreign Office and Dominion Govern- 
ments, which could be effected by the establishment by the Dominions 
of a Foreign Office Branch in their High Commissioners’ Offices 
under the control of an officer of such standing and character as to 
enjoy the confidence of the Foreign Office; such a representative would 
be in a position to keep his Prime Minister informed in regard to 
current events and atmosphere in connection with foreign policy, 
in addition to information which is conveyed by cable to the Prime 
Minister and by information at present sent from time to time by 
the Foreign Office, (b) Fuller and more regular advice in regard 
to all questions of foreign affairs, both by cable and mail, than is 
at present forwarded to the Prime Ministers of the self-governing 
Dominions, (c) Greater efforts to anticipate questions which are 
likely to arise and require urgent decisions, with a view to aseeidaining 
the views of the Dominions in advance, in i)laee of informing them 
of decisions after they have been arrived at and acted upon when 
it is too late for any alternative action to be submitted. 

^^With regard to questions other than foreign policy, my Govern- 
ment is of the opinion that the establishment of a permanent Imperial 
Secretariat responsible to the Prime Ministers of all the self-governing 
parts of the Empire, whose task would be to prepare for the Imperial 
Conferences, carry out all Secretariat work during the sittings of 
such Conferences, follow up all resolutions and decisions arrived at 
and keep the Dominions constantly infoimied of developments between 
the Conferences, would go a long way towards solving the problem 
of efi’ectire and continuous consultation. This Secretariat would also 
embrace existing Imperial Committees such as the War Graves and 
Shipping, and the Economic Committee when established. It would 
not merely be a connecting link between the individual Dominion 
Governments and the British Goveniment, but also between the Gov- 
ernments of the different Dominions. At the present time the Sec- 
retariat for Imperial Gotiferences is provided by the British Govern- 
ment, together with representatives of the Dominions eoneerned, but 
immediately the Conference is over the Secretariat is broken up, and 
no effective machinery exists for keeping the Dominions eoTitiimoiisly 
informed as to developments or alterations necessitated by changed 
circumstances. In the opinion of my Government a great improve- 
ment would be effected by the establishment of a permanent Imperial 
Secretariat.” 
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(ii) Infflficieiit C®BSiIfaiioii. 

As an illustration of tke defects in the then existing methods of con- 
sultation, reference may be made to the absence of the Australian Prime 
Minister from the Conference of 191T owing to a pariiamentary crisis, and 
to the Chanaq Incident of 1922. On the IStli September, 1922, a telegram 
was addressed by the Prime Minister of Great Britain, Mr. Lloyd George, 
to the Prime Minister of each Dominion, regarding the relations of Great 
Britain and Turkey, in which he invited the Dominions to be rei)resented 
by contingents ‘dn defence of interests for which they had already made 
enormous sacrifices.” The Australian Government replied on or before 
the l7th September, “that it desired to associate itself with His Majesty’s 
Government in whatever action might be deemed necessary to ensure the 
freedom of the Straits and the sanctity of the Gallipoli Peninsula,” but 
stating that the opinion of Parliament would be taken on the matter on 
the 19th September, It appears that the telegram of the British Goveni" 
ment was the first official intimation that had been received by the 
Dominion Governments of a situation in the Near East which had reached 
a critical stage and with respect to which there was reason to anticipate 
the necessity of making any kind of appeal for military assistance. 

Subsequently to the date of the telegram of the Australian Prime Minis- 
ter set out above, the Australian Government has maintained in London 
a liaison officer for foreign affairs, who is in touch with the Foreign Office 
and is in communication with the Prime Minister’s Department and with 
the Prime Minister himself. Following the report of the Inter-Imperial 
Relations Committee, the Governor-General of Australia ceased to com- 
municate with the Imperial Government on Australian affairs. Despatches 
are now addressed by the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth to the 
Secretary of State for Dominion Affairs. The Government of Australia 
has not, as the Government of Canada has, appointed a diplomatic repre- 
sentative to Great Britain, nor has it received a diplomatic representative 
from Great Britain.P) Australia is represented in the United States by a 
Commissioner, who has not diplomatic status, and it has not appointed 
a diplomatic representative to any foreign country. {Royal Com-misswn 
on the Constitution, Peden, 1929, pp. 115-117.) . 


9. THE STATUTE OF WESTMINSTER. 

An Act to give effect to certain resoUdions passed hy Irnpeidal Conferences 
held in the years 1926 and 1930 {11th Deceviber, 1931). 

Whereas the delegates of His Majesty’s Governments in the United 
Kingdom, the Dominion of Canada, the Commonw’'ealth of Australia, the 
Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free 
State and Newfoundland, at Imperial Conferences liolden at Westminster 
in the years of our Lord nineteen hundred and tvrenty-six and iiineteen 
hundred and thirty did concur in making the declarations and resolution?:^ 
Bet forth in the Reports of the said Conferences: 

And whebeas it is meet and proper to set out by way of preamble to 
this Act that, inasmuch as the Crown is the symbol of the free association 
of the members of the British Commonwealth of Nations, and as they are 

(^) In 1943 Australia had appointed diplomatic representatives in Washington, Chungking smd' 
Moscow, and had received ministers from United States of America, China and llnssia. 
There were also High Commissioners accredited to England, Canada, New Zealand and: 
India, The three former Dominions had High Commissioners in Australia. 
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united by a common allegiance to tbe Crown, it would be in accord witb 
tlie established constitutional position of all the members of the Common- 
wealth in relation to one another that any alteration in the law touching 
the Succession to the Throne or the Boyal Style and Titles shall hereafter 
require the assent as well of the Parliaments of all the Dominions as of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom: 

And whereas it is in accord with the established constitutional position 
that no law hereafter made by the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
shall extend to any of the said Dominions as part of the law of that 
Dominion otherwise than at the request and with the consent of that 
Dominion : 

And whereas it is necessary for the ratifying, confirming and estab- 
lishing of certain of the said declarations and resolutions of the said 
Conferences that a law be made and enacted in due form by authority of 
the Parliament of the United Kingdom. 

And whereas the Dominion of Canada, the Commonwealth of Australia, 
the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South Africa, the Irish Free 
State and Newfoundland have severally requested and consented to the 
submission of a measure to the Parliament of the United Kingdom for 
making such provision with regard to the matters aforesaid as is hereafter 
in this Act contained : 

Now, THEREFORE, be it enacted by the King's most Excellent Majesty 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, 
and Commons, in this present Parliament assembled, and by the authority 
of the same as follows 

1. Ill this Act the expression ‘^Dominioii^' means any of the follow- 
ing Dominions, that is to say, the Dominions of Canada, the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand, the Union of South 
Africa, the Irish Free State and Newfoundland. 

2. (a) The Colonial Laws Validity Act, 1865, shall not apply to any 
law made after the commencement of this Act by the Parliament 
of a Dominion. 

(b) No law and no provision of any law made after the com- 
mencement of this Act by the Parliament of a Dominion shall be 
void or inoperative on the ground that it is repugnant to the law 
of England, or to the provisions of any existing or future Act of 
Parliament of the United Kingdom, or to any order, rule or regulation 
made under any such Act, and the powers of the Parliament of a 
Dominion shall include the power to repeal or amend any such Act, 
order, rule or regulation in so far as the same is part of the law of 
the Dominion. 

3. It is hereby declared and enacted that the Parliament of a 
Dominion has full power to make laws having extra-territorial 
operation. 

4. No Act of Parliament of the United Kingdom passed after the 
*commeneeineiit of this Act shall extend, or be deemed to extend, to 
•a Dominion as part of the law of that Dominion, unless it is expressly 
<leclared in that Act that that Dominion has requested, and consented 
to, the enactment thereof. 
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5. Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provisions 
of this Act, sections seven hundred and thirty-hve and seven hundred 
and thirty-six of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, shall be construed 
as though reference therein to the Legislature of a British possession 
did not include reference to the Parliament of a Dominion. 

6. Without prejudice to the generality of the foregoing provisions 
of this Act, section four of the Colonial Courts of Admiralty Act, 1890 
(which requires certain laws to be reserved for tbe signification of 
His Majesty^s pleasure or to contain a suspending clause), and so much 
of section seven of that Act as requires the approval of His Majesty 
in Council to any rules of Court for regulating the practice and pro- 
cedure of a Colonial Court of Admiralty, shall cease to have effect iu 
any Dominion as from the commencement of this Act. 

7. (a) Hothing in this Act shall be deemed to apply to the repeal, 
amendment or alteration of the British Horth America Acts, 1867 to 
1980, or any order, rule or regulation made thereunder. 

(b) The provisions of section two of this Act shall extend to 
laws made by any of the Provinces of Canada and to the powers of 
the Legislatures of such Provinces. 

(c) The powers conferred by this Act upon the Parliament of 
Canada or upon the legislatures of the Provinces shall be restricted 
to the enactment of laws in relation to matters within the competence 
of the Parliament of Canada or of any of the legislatures of the 
Provinces respectively. 

8. Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to confer any power to 
repeal or alter the Constitution or the Constitution Act of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia or the Constitution Act of the Dominion of 
New Zealand otherwise than in accordance with the law existing 
before the commencement of this Act. 

9. (a) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to authorise the Parlia- 
ment of the Commonwealth of Australia to make laws on any matter 
within the authority of the States of Australia, not being a matter 
within the authority of the Parliament or Government of the Common- 
wealth of Australia. 

(b) Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to require the concur- 
rence of the Parliament or Government of the Commonwealth of 
Australia in any law made by the Parliament of the United Kingdom 
with respect to any matter within the authority of the States of 
Australia, not being a matter within the authority of the Parliament 
or Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, in any case where 
it would have been in accordance with the constitutional practice? 
existing before the commencement of this Act that the Parliament oi 
the United Kingdom should make that law without such concurrence. 

(c) In the application of this Act to the Commonwealth of 
Australia the request and consent referred to in section four shall 
mean the request and consent of the Parliament and Government of 
the Commonwealth. 

10. (a) None of the following sections of this Act, that is to say, 
sections two, three, fonr, five and six, shall extend to a Dominion to 
which this section applies as part of the law of that Dominion unless 
that section is adopted by the Parliament of the Dominion, and any 
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Act of that Parliament adopting any section of this Act may proTlde 
that the adoption shall have effect either from the commencement 
of this Act or from such later date as is specified in tlie adopting Act. 

(b) The Parliament of any such dominion as aforesaid may at 
any time revoke the adoption of any section referred to in subsection 
(a) of this section. 

(c) The Dominions to which this section applies are the Coin- 
monwealtli of Australia, the Dominion of New Zealand and Newfounci- 
land. 

11, Notwithstanding anything in the Interpretation Act, 1889, the 
expression '^Colony” shall not, in any Act of the Parliament of the 
United Kingdom passed after the commencement of this Act, include 
a Dominion or any Province or State forming part of a Dominion. 

12. This Act may be cited as the Statute of Westminster, 1931. 

Adoption by Au5tralia* 

Broadly, the legal effect of adopting sections 2 to 6 of the Statute o{ 
Westminster will be: — 

(1) An entirely obsolete Act passed in 1865 will no longer apply to 
invalidate Australia's legislation because of some /h’epugBancy’^ 
between that legislation and some Act of the United Kingdom. 
(Section 2 of the Statute.) 

(2) The Commonwealth Parliament will remove any legal doubts as 
to whether its legislation for the peace, order and good govern- 
ment of the Commonwealth, on any matter on which the 
Constitution gives the Commonwealth power to legislate, can, 
where deemed necessary by the Parliament, be given extra-territorial 
operation. (Section 3 of the Statute.) 

(3) The Parliament of the United Kingdom gives an assurance that 
Acts passed by it in the future will apply to the Commonwealth 
only if both Houses of the Parliament concur. (Section 4 of the 
Statute.) 

(4) The Commonwealth will no longer be bound to go through the 
quite unnecessary form of reserving for the King'^s assent any 
of its legislation dealing with navigation and shipping or declaring 
an Australian court to be a Colonial Court of Admiralty, or any 
rules of court relating to the practice and procedure of such a 
Court of Admiralty. (Sections 5 and 6 of the Statute.) 

This is all the adoption of the Statute will do. The doing of any of 
those four things cannot possibly be regarded as objectionable. On the 
other hand, the adoption will remove from the Commonwealth technical 
legal fetters and restrictions which impede the full exercise of its con- 
stitutional power to legislate for the peace, order and good government 
of Australia in respect of many matters, including the successful prosecu- 
tion of the present war. 

Time of Operation of Act of Adoption,— Section 10 of the Statute of 
Westminster, which makes provision for its adoption by the Commonwealth, 
provides that the adoption shall take effect from the commencement of 
the Statute (the 11th December, 1931) or such later date as is specihed in 
the adopting Act. The present bill to adopt sections 2 to 6 of the Statute 
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I 

1 will specify the 3rd September, 1939 — the date of the commencement of 

i the present war — as the date from which the Statute will have effect in 

! relation to the legislative power of the Commonwealth Parliament. The 

I reason is obvious — to ensure the validity of the important Commonwealth 

war-time legislation or regulations to which reference has already been 
I made. — '{H, V. Bvattj AUomey-Qeneral of the Commonwealth of Australia: 

Memo presented to House of Representatives in connection xvUh Bill for 
I adopting the Statute^ 1942.) 





CHAPTER XVL 


NEW STATES. 

EXTENDED LOCAL GOVERNMENT AS AN ALTERNATIVE. 

(i) District Conncils. 

Under reference (5) the Commission was asked to report: — 

Whether, in order to secure reasonable powers of self-goveriiniieiit and 
efficiency of administration for any portion or portions of the State of 
JTew South Wales which it is proposed should be erected into a new State 
or new States, it is necessary to establish a new State or new States, or 
whether such ends can be adequately secured by the creation of some form 
of local governing authority under the present State. 

Voluminous evidence has been given before us on the x>resenfc system 
of local government in all parts of the country. Generally speaking, the 
system has been accepted as a genuine attempt to give control of local 
affairs into the hands of the shires and municipalities, and, with one or 
two exceptions, the witnesses have expressed their approval of the valu- 
able work that has been done. 

The chief cause of complaint in all quarters has been the allegediy 
excessive control that is exercised by the central authority and the neces- 
sity that is imposed on local bodies to refer a great number of matters 
to the Department for approval or direction. Many complaints have been 
received nnder this heading, and it is alleged that this interference from 
Sydney has a tendency to militate against the public-spirited citizen under- 
taking the responsibilities attached to the positions offered. 

We are of opinion, from a review of the evidence tendered, that many 
of the complaints made against the 'Department have arisen ihiongh a 
misapprehension of the facts, and Mr. Garlick in reply, maintained, that 
the control hitherto exercised by the Minister has been, in the majority of 
instances, beneficial, but added that the system was in process of evolu- 
tion, and that in his opinion the Minister would be prepared to relinquish 
his powers of supervision and control when the country districts were 
ready to advance a further stage. 

While this Commission was sitting, representatives of shires and muni- 
cipalities met in conference, convened by the Minister, and suggested 
many amendments to the existing Act, which were subsequently submit- 
ted to the Minister for approval. Witnesses before the Commission have 
also dealt at length with the matters which were the subject of this con- 
ference, and the evidence confirmed the desire of the country people for 
such f^mendments. 
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We are of opinion that the time has arrived when a revision of the 
existing system and the granting of much larger powers of local govern- 
ment are desirable. We have had almost universal agreement amongst 
witnesses experienced in local government that the granting of larger 
powers of self-government would be likely to bring into the field as caii- 
didates men of the most suitable type. 

Country opinion, as evidenced before us, is strongly in favour of the 
granting of further powers to the local governing authorities, and the 
new State movement itself is largely the outcome and desire of country 
people to control their own affairs. 

A great many of the witnesses, when supporting the new State move- 
ment — ^in the Monaro and Riverina particularly — had in view bodies 
analagous to those which we are about to suggest, and which we propose 
to call District Councils. The creation of such bodies on the lines 
suggested will remove many of the difficulties that are experienced by 
country people to-day, and go a long way towards providing them with 
the control and expenditure of a considerable portion of the revenue 
raised in the country, which is so much desired. 

A great deal of stress has been laid on the present drift of population 
to the city and it is said that this is partly due to the pull that the city 
is supposed to have in the allocation and expenditure of public funds. 
The handing-over of all minor development works to the District Councils 
and the granting of wide administrative powers to such bodies will, in a 
large measure, remove this cause of anxiety. 

The following is a brief draft of the Constitution of and powers that 
should, in our opinion, be allocated to the said District Councils: — 

(ii) Draft Scheme. 

1. The area from which a District Council should be formed should be 
determined by an expert Board to be appointed by the State Government, 
It might be an advantage if the area coincided with a Land Board District 
or a Public Works District. 

2. The shires and municipalities within the area determined to elect 
the representatives to the District Councils. 

3. Snch District Councils to be under statutory obligation to appoint 
committees to deal with Health, Land Settlement, Education, Public 
Works, and other functions to be determined. The chief officer of the 
central government in each Department in the locality to act as adviser 
to the appropriate committee. 

4. The committees to have the power to co-opt members. 

(iii) Allocation of Powers to District Councils. 

1, Works now dealt with by the State Public Works Department, e.g,, 

(a) Punts and ferries. 

(b) Harbours and rivers. 

(c) Dredging. 

(d) Public buildings. 

(e) Water conservation (e.g.^ artesian and shallow boring). 

(f) Hydro-electrie works. 

(g) Industrial undertakings. 

(h) National (i.e., large) bridges. 

(i) Wafer and sewerage in country towns. 
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2. Power to deal with. : — 

(a) Education : To undertake repairs and maiiitenance of seh joi 
building’s, and have the discretion now exercised by the Director to 
spend up to £200 for such works on behalf of the central Goveru- 
ment ; 

(b) Lands : To bring forward, for submission ' to the State Govern- 
nient, proposals for closer settlement in the district and to organ- 
ise land seekers in the district; to deal with questions aifecting 
roads, reserves, or stock routes. 

(e) Public health. 

(d) Noxious weeds. 

(e) Drainage Trusts. 

(f) Light railways. 

(g) Power to tax to make up deficiency on any new construction of 
railways on lines of the Victorian provisions. 

(h) Alterations of wards, ridings or boundaries of. 

3. Eeport to the State Government on all public works of a national 
character required in the area controlled by the District Council, in 
their order of urgency. 

4. Confer with the area officer appoi^ited by the Kailu’ay Coniinissioiiers 
on all local railway grievances. 

5. Should administer the provisions of Acts relating to such inatters 
as : — 

Aborigines Protection. 

Auctioneers^ Licensing. 

Licensing of Billiard Booms. 

Banks and Bank Holidays. 

Building and Co-operative Societies. 

Birds and Animals Protection. 

Careless Use of Fire. 

Dog Eeg'istration and Destruction. 

Early Closing. 

Theatres and Public Halls. 

Explosives. 

Fisheries. 

Factories and Shops, 

Hospitals. 

Licensing of Hotels. 

Weights and Measures. 

Licensing of Public Vehicles. 

6. Control of functions relating tc Constitutent Councils, such as: — 

(a) Determination and alteration of boundaries. 

(b) Subdivision of areas into ridings and ward. 

(e) Amalgamation of two or more shires, or shires and municipalities, 
(d) Alteration of the number of councillors. 

7. Exercise the supervisory powers over Constituent Councils now 
exercised by the Local Government Department in respect of matter.s 
such as:— 

(a) Authority to sell land. 

rb) Leasing for more than two years. 

('e) Eesumptions or appropriations of lands. 

((\) Making, amending, and repealing ordinances, 
re) Annual statements. 
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(i¥) Shires aed Mimkipalities. . 

1. Tile shires and municipalities to retain all existing poAvers, save 
a lid except where such poAA^ers are transferred to the District Council. 

2. Additional powers to be given to shires and municipalities:— 

(a) to collect information as to when High Schools or one of the 
new type of schools could be started; 

(b) to inspect and build hostels; 

(e) to impose a rate for higher education when the conditions of 
the Department in respect of same cannot be fulfilled by the 
district, or to subsidise the Department where special facilities 
are desired ; 

(d) to <K)-opt certain members to serve on an Educational Committee 
to deal with educational matters generally and to exercise the 
above powers in their own area. 

(v) Finance* 

We suggest that the expert Board should, after fixing boundaries and 
assessing the needs and resources of the proposed districts, frame a 
scheme under which the District Councils should be financed. In doing 
so, the experts would be guided to some extent by their experience of 
the system at present in force, and to some extent by the English system. 

It would clearly be impossible to ask these districts to support themselves 
(in their early stages at any rate) entirely out of their own available 
resources, or to establish all the districts on a similar basis. In return 
for their assumption of duties hitherto carried out by the Public Works 
Department and other Departments, it w^ould be necessary that the 
councils should be subsidised out of the Consolidated Revenue, just as the 
shires were in 1906, when they took over the control of the roadwS. Again, 
as in 1906, it would be necessary to arrange the basis of this subsidy after 
an estimate had been prepared of the taxable capacity of the several 
districts and of the works which would be needed in the near future. 

In 1906, a basis was found for the revenue of the shires by assigning 
to them the land tax to be collected in the form of rates. Last year 
other fields of local taxation were allocated to the Main Roads Board. 

The principle of spasmodic and irregular subsidies, such as the recent 
Federal grants to certain roads is in our opinion, a mistake, and as a 
matter of general taxation it will be seen that in cases where the local 
or special taxes proposed to be collected by an area, together with the 
proposed subsidy, are inadequate to the needs of the district, efforts 
should be made by the central governments (State and Federal) to reduce 
the amounts claimed by them from the taxpayer so that the local authori- 
ties will be able to raise sufficient revenue from their own area without 
adding to the total amount of the taxes payable by the individual citizen. 

It follows in our own view that the District Councils should not become 
additional taxing' authorities in the sense that their establishment would 
entail on Jhe citizen an added burden to which he would not have been 
suhjeet under the existing system. 

In allocating the subsidy from the Consolidated Revenue the objects 
to be sought would he:— 

(a) The State Government would know for a reasonable time in 
advance wliat it would be expected to pay. 
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(b) The local bodies would be able to estimate their income with a 
certain amount of accuracy, and would not be encouraged to 
indulge in reckless expenditure, the consequences of which would 
fail upon their own ratepayers. 

(c) The local authority would know, for a reasonable time in advance 
what amount it would receive, and thus be able to arrange ahead 
for the necessary works. 

In order to secure these objects, it is suggested that the local bodies 
should prepare their estimates for a period of two years in advance, and 
that the subsidy should be paid annually by the State Government to 
them according to percentage rates fixed in accordance with the classifica- 
tion of the districts. 

This system of allocation is in accordance with precedent (see the Main 
Eoads Grant). 

The system should not, however, involve the amount of Ministerial 
control which many witnesses trace to the distribution of subsidies under 
the present Local Government Act, inasmuch as the subsidy would be 
given a certain degree of permanence, and would be made independent 
of condlbfeions. 

The method of finance under the county council system in England is 
said to have been uneconomical, inasmuch as it is arranged on the basis 
of the money spent and not on revenue, and thus has left the central 
authorities at the mercy of the local bodies (see Interim Report of the 
Committee on National Expenditure ; the Geddes Report, Cmd., 1581). 

Here we propose that the percentage of subsidy should be fixed for 
a definite term of years — ^the longer the better; that the amount payable 
should vary only with the amount which the district itself raises, subject 
always to classification, and that the object should be kept in view of 
avoiding the possibility of ratepayers in the district which carries out 
the local works being called upon (unless they themselves are willing to 
do so) to pay heavier taxes, in all, than they have to pay at present. 

Another, and very important, object will be to prevent the taxpayer 
from being harassed by additional forms and assessments. At present, 
in addition to filling in his State and Eederal Income and Land Tax 
forms, and paying his taxes, he has to pay rates on his shire or muni- 
cipal asessments. We think that this difficulty should be averted by 
the provision of : — 

One valuation, to remain in force for a period of, say, five years at 
least, subject to any claims on the part of the taxpayer for a reduction. 

One form of assessment which would cover all local taxes. 

The shires and municipalities would advise the District Council of 
their rates as struck; the District Council would then issue, or arrange 
for. the issue of the assessments and the collection of the amounts, together 
with the rates (if any): for its own special purposes. 

The taxpayer would, under this system, pay no more than he pays afc 
present, and would not be compelled to deal with any greater number of 
assessments; if dates of payment could be arranged so as not to clash 
with other taxes (such as. Federal ancl State Income Taxes) so much the 
better. 
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We furthei’ suggest, but we consider the matter might be optional, that 
where it is necessary for District Councils to borrow they should, if 
possible, borrow from the Government. The Government should lend to 
the District Councils at rates of interest, say, i per cent., over that at 
which moneys may be obtainable by it, and which would probably be lower 
than that obtainable by any individual district. The time for repayment 
might be determined by the life of the works as at present. The limitation 
of borrowings by municipal councils, shire councils and district councils, 
should be statutory. 

(vi) Constitutioii and Area. 

Dealing* more particularly with some of the details enumerated above, 
it is suggested that the settling of the area of the proposed District Coun- 
cils should be entrusted to an expert Board to determine the shires and 
municipalities that should be included within each area. The evidence 
points to the necessity for a revision of the area of the existing shires 
and municipalities with the view of the absorption of some of the smaller 
municipalities in adjoining shires (Qs. 609^2, 60978) and the amalgama- 
tion of two or more shires in the more thickly populated areas (Q. 12524). 
We are of opinion that such a revision should he made at the same time 
with a view to including the revised areas in the i>roposed District 
Councils. 

The size of the areas to be administered by District Councils should 
he sufficiently large to enable them to control the development of their 
own resources, and for this reason the boundaries should follow natural 
geographical lines as far as possible. 

Some of the present discontent in the outlying parts of Hew South 
Wales appears to be due to the fact that no attempt has been made in 
the past to make boundaries of districts set apart for administrative 
purposes coincide in any way with one another. (Thorby Q. 43470.) To 
illustrate this we caused a map to be prepared (Exhibit Ho. 189) showing 
a sample Federal electorate in Hew South Wales with boundaries of seven 
administrative districts superimposed thereon. 

There are now thirteen Land Board districts in the State and approxi- 
mately the same number of district works branches, and when the expert 
Board has determined the area of the District Councils we suggest that, 
a,s part of a general principle, the boundaries of both the Land Board 
and Works Department districts should be made coterminous with those 
of the District Councils. 

The representation to the District Council should be from the shires 
and municipalities included in the area of the District Council. 

Although the English county council system could not be entirely 
adapted to meet the condition existing in Hew South Wales, neverthe- 
less there are many features of it that could be adopted with advantage. 
The chief of these is the appointment of committees, to whom are assigned 
many of the duties devolving on the county council. 

The English county council works entirely through its committees, and 
discharges the multitudinous duties entrusted to it by a generous delega- 
tion of powers to committees under well-defined rules. The council itself 
must hold a certain number of meetings each year, at which the reports 
of these committees are dealt with. 


(’) See also chap, XI^ 
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It is suggested that it be a statutory obligation on the District Councils 
to appoint committees to deal with the more important matters handed 
over to them, such as Health, Education, Land Settlement, Public Works, 
and other functions, ivith the chief officer of the central government in 
each department in the locality to act as adviser to the appropriate com- 
mittee. A feature of the English system is the power of the committees 
to co-opt a number of members to serve on these committees on account 
of special qualifications and service that they can render. We are of 
opinion that the principle of co-opting members who are ratepayers in 
the respective districts, with special qualifications for the particular 
problems with which any committee has to deal, could be adopted with 
advantage to New South Wales. 

Public Eealth. — ^Dr. Dick, in his evidence, stressed the need for the 
appointment of district health officers, such as has been done at Newcastle. 
The control of health administration could then be handed over to the 
District Council with the principal health officer acting as adviser, 

Education . — It has been suggested by various witnesses familiar with 
the working of local government that the repairs and maintenance of all 
school buildings could be more effectively and promptly dealt with by the 
local authorities, and we recommend that this power be handed over to 
the District Councils. The Director of Education has a discretion up to 
£200 to carry out this work at present. This discretion could be delegated 
by the District Council to the district committee of education, and the 
inspector could sit as adviser to that committee. 

Land 8ettle77ieMi.--y^}iile it may not be advisable at present to hand 
over all land administration to the District Councils, the latter could be 
entrusted with certain important duties to assist land settlement, and 
could organise land-seekers wu'hin the area, keeping a register of same, 
with all their qualifications. 

The services of the District Councils could also be utilised in an advisory 
capacity to the Government for any closer settlement proposals. 

We are of opinion that they should also deal with questions affecting 
roads, reserves and stock routes. 

Public Worhs , — ^With regard to the public works proposed to be handed 
over to the District Councils, better supervision and greater efficiency 
in administration would, it is thought, he secured by their control being 
vested in a local authority. Each District Council would have the ’full 
resi>onsibility of determining its needs in relation thereto. 

Noxioui} Weeds . — The control of these could be more effectively dealt 
with if handed over to a larger body than the existing shires, and we 
recommend that the power of dealing wdth noxious weeds be transferred 
to the District Council, 

(vii) Deficiency Taxation. 

Although provision has been made under the Local Government Act, 
1919 , Section 493 , whereby shire councils can agree to pay any deficiency 
in the earnings of a line proposed to be constructed for the benefit of any 
area — and the shire council may levy a local rate for this purpose — this 
provision does not seem to have been availed of, and possibly the system 
in vogue in Victoria would form a better basis to meet the public needs. 
( Develotmental Eailways Act, Yic. Wo. 2640 , 1915 .) 
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We suggest that all the powers under Sections 472 and 493, Local 
Government Act, 1919, be transferred to the District Councils, that the 
powers be enlarged and the restrictions modified; and further, that in cases 
in which a deadlock has arisen between the locality and the Public Works 
Committee it should be open to District Councils to offer to defray part 
of the estimated annual loss on the proposed line by taxation of the 
traceable area. 

In Victoria, the traificable area is defined on a certificate of an officer 
of the Commissioners. This same course could be taken here; the rate 
could be levied as a local rate and there need be none of the difficulty 
mentioned by Mr. Sievers in his evidence on betterment given before the 
Eoyal Commission on Eailways. The process would then be that the 
District Councils could offer to raise, by a local assessment, a part of the 
deficit on a line, the deficit having been ascertained after the revenue had 
been credited with increases in land revenue, with the estimated benefit 
to the State revenues by the increased values of land, and with a portion 
of the benefit to be derived by main lines (see par, 38, p. XX, Eailway 
Eoyal Commission’s Eeport). This offer would be before the Public Works 
Committee when making its report, and, if a favourable report be pre- 
sented, may be embodied in the enabling Bill, so that if the areas con- 
cerned failed to collect the tax the Government might do so. 

This provision might apply to Irrigation Works as well as to Eailway s. 

(viii) Public Works of a National Character. 

By the adoption of the scheme outlined regarding District Councils, the 
duty of Parliament in relation to the development of the country would be 
confined to planning out, under the guidance of the Minister for Works, 
its railways and irrigation policy. All other matters would be relegated to 
the District Councils. 

Moreovei*, in relation to the two matters remaining “national”, it is 
suggested that the District Councils could discharge a function of very 
considerable importance- All associations or persons anxious to promote 
public works of a national character should address their applications for 
the construction of such works to their respective District Councils. To 
consider these proposals the District Council should hold a special meeting' 
— say annually— to which could be invited the State members for the 
electorate comprised in the District Council area, and the senior depart- 
mental officers of the district. The business of this meeting would be to 
draw up a list for presentation to the Minister, in their order of import- 
ance, of such of these requirements as they considered desirable and 
necessary. 

No minor authority or locality should be permitted to approach the 
Minister, nor should the Minister he permitted to deal with the needs of 
any locality until that locality had first satisfied its own District Oonncil 
of the validity of its claims. 

The advantages of this scheme seem to be considerable. 

With regard to works beyond the scope of the District Councils, and 
therefore “national” in character, the District Councils would not neces- 
sarily have to carry them out hut they would at least have to determine 
what were their needs. 

It would be a valuable educational process for the district. It would 
transfer from the Minister’s office to the District Council the attention and 
energies of those who were endeavouring to push the claims of their special 
localities. 
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TRe District Council would Rave to say ^‘Tes’’ or to everytMng, 

and altliougii at first there might be a temptation to say '"yes” to every- 
thing in the hope of obtaining some portion of the swollen total, it would 
speedily be discovered that by that method the really valuable proposals of 
the district were jeopardised. Local public opinion would have to form 
and clarify itself. It would have to crystallise upon certain works of 
genuinely front rank importance. 

It should put an end to the period of deputations, and of wire-pulling 
in the Minister's ofiice. The value of “roads and bridges members” would 
be considerably diminished, and each district would know that its business 
was to draw up an official list of requirements which would be afterwards 
calmly examined by the expert advisers of the Minister in comparison voth 
similar lists coming in from the other twelve or fourteen districts of the 
State. 

The main merits of the schemes are; — 

1. It would take initiative out of the hands of private enterprise 
log-rolling, deputationising, etc., and would place it in the charge of 
a responsible local body, which alone would have power to bring 
schemes before the Minister. 

2. It would relieve the Minister of the responsibility of determining 
between local disputes. 

3. It would supply the Minister with definite information, officially 
authenticated every year, as to the most urgent requirements of each 
district. 

4. It would put him in a position to select, as between all those 
marked specially urgent, the works which were must justifiable in the 
national interest. 

5. It would leave him free to look after the administrative require- 
ments of his Department. 

6. It would enable the public works policy of tlie country to be 
carried on on much more economical and expeditious lines than 
hitherto, and thus save loss of interest on uncompleted works. 

In cases of absolute antagonism of opinion, Le,, where the District 
Gonncil insisted upon a certain work and the Minister resolutely vetoed it, 
this scheme would offer no solution, but no other scheme offers any solution 
for this position either, and the new State movement must be regarded as 
a mere effort to cut the Gordian knot where such a deadlock has arisen by 
the simple process of breaking the State’s territory into two. This is 
clearly a remedy which can only be applied once. It may (conceivably) 
meet the one difficulty at present existing, but it affords no guarantee 
against the recurrence of such cases. 

The value of this scheme can, perhaps, be brought into the clearest light 
by considering the progress that has been made in the closely-allied ques- 
tion of the administration of roads and bridges work during the past 
twenty years. 

Prior to the passage of the Shires Bill in 19Q6, the position of the 
ordinary road in a country district was exactly that of the ordinary public 
work in the same district to-day. There was in that period no organised 
system for bringing the needs of the district before the attention of the 
Minister. No local body made up any schedule of the works necessary, nor 
classified them in order of their urgency or their importance. Everything 
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depended upon the vigilance, energy and, frequently, the political influence 
of the local member; hence the special value which in those days attached 
to the type of representative known as the ^‘roads and bridges” member. 

By degrees that state of things has been greatly modified. The introduc- 
tion of shires, the classification of roads, the introduction of main roads 
grants^ and now, finally, the carriage of the Main Beads Bill, have sub- 
stituted for the chaos which prevailed before 1906 a very large degree 
of administrative order, and in future the whole of the roads of the 
Eastern and Central Divisions will be subjected to an annual survey. 
Eirstj each shire will survey its necessities within its own boundaries, and, 
secondly, the results of these surveys will be collated and compared by the 
expert officers of the Main Boads Board. 

This progress from chaos to order, which has now been achieved in ISTew 
South Wales, was achieved at an earlier date in the course of Victorian 
legislation, and from the evidence tendered we gather than the results 
obtained during the years that the Victorian Main Boads Board has been 
in statutory operation have been satisfactory. 

We recognise that the general question of public works is more complex 
and more difficult than the comparatively simple one of main roads, but 
we also recognise the weight of the contention that similar principles must 
ultimately be applied to the two problems. 

Summing up this proposal, it may be said tliat the District Council 
would be: — 

1. The official initiator of public works proposals for the district, 
including public facilities like schools, court-houses, police-stations, 
hospitals, etc. ; and 

2. The official mouthpiece of the legitimate natural requirements 
of the district. 

{New South Wales Royal Commission on New States^ Cohen, 1925, pp. 
161-168.) 

1. EXISTING PROVISIONS OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Power to establish new States is conferred on the Commonwealth Parlia- 
ment by s. 121, but where an existing State is concerned no portion of its 
territory is to be taken for this purpose without the consent of its Parlia- 
ment. The section deals also with the admission of new States to the 
Oommonwealth, that is, the admission of communities which are outside 
its territorial limits, while the establishment of new States refers to areas 
within those limits. A new State may be established out of either Federal 
or State Territory (covering clause 6, s. 124), but at the establishment 
of the Oommonwealth, and until Papua was placed under its authority 
in 1^5, the only territory to which section 124 could apply was State 
territory. The Oommonwealth Parliament may of its motion create a 
new State out of Federal territory, whether it is territory surrendered 
by a State to the Oommonwealth, or territory placed by the Sovereign 
under its authority, or territory otherwise acquired by it, but probably 
this power does not extend to the Seat of Government (ss. Ill, 122, 125). 
Where a new State is created out of State territory, it may be form^ 
by separation of territory from a State, or by the union of two or more 
States, or by the union of parts of two or more States, but only with 
the oonsent of the Parliament of any State afleeted (s. 124). Dpon the 
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esta'blisliment of a new State the Comnioiiwealtli ParliameiTt maj make 
or impose such terms and conditions ineiuding tiie extent of representa- 
tion in either House of the Parliament, as it thinks fit (s. 121). The 
Parliament is not restricted by the provisions with respect to tin* mini- 
mum representation of original States in the House of Peprcsentativc^, 
or the c^<iual representation of original States in tiu^ Senate*, and appar- 
ently it might even depart, in the case of new States, from the principle: 
in section 24 that representation in the House of Kepresentatives is to 
be proportionate to population. Tliere are special provisions in section 
123 with respect to the alteration of tlie limits of a Stale, 'flu* section 
is apparently intended to cover cases other than those eouternplated in 
sectons 121 and 124, and not to restrict the pow<*r'^ < -on f erred by tlmmi 
sections, but its effect is not quite clear. 

Before Federation the boundaries of New South Wales, Victoria, South 
Australia, Queensland, Western Australia and Tasmania, as well as of 
certain other self-governing colonies named in the scdiednle to the Colonial 
Boundaries Act, 1895, might be altered under the provisions of that Act 
by Her Majesty the Queen by order-in-conncil or by letters |>ateiit, '^pro- 
vided that the consent of a self-governing colony shall he required for 
the alteration of the boundaries thereof/’ After llu* passing of the Com- 
monwealth of Australia Constitution Act, the Colonial Boundaries Act, 
1895, was not to apply to any colony which becauu* a State of the Com- 
monwealth (covering clause 8), as the Constitution made its own provis- 
ions for the alteration of the boundaries of Statc.s and the (creation of ^ 
new States. {Royal Oommimon on Hip ConHUntlon , Ppden, 1929, p. 16.) 

2. PROPOSALS FOR ESTABLISHMENT. 

A number of witnesses l:}efore this Commission contended tiiiit there 
is need for a revision of the boundaries of certain States, particularly of 
the States of 'New South Wales and Queensland, that it is desirable that 
new States be established, and that Chapter YI. of the Constitution be 
altered with the abject of giving greater facilities for the formation of a 
new State to the electors of a particular area. The Commission heard 
evidence on the history of the new State movement in New South Wales 
from Mr. W. W. Killen, M.P., and from Mr. Y. 0, Thompson, M.P., Hon- 
orary General Secretary of the All Australian New States Movement, 
and Honorary General Secretary of the Northern New State Movement, 
who quoted resolutions of the I^’arliaments of New South Wales and 
Queensland in favour of the establishment of new States within the areas 
of those States respectively. The Commission also heard evidence in 
favour of the establishment of new States from Mr. D. H. Druminoiid, 
M.L.A., and Mr. W. C. Cambridge, President and Secretary, respectively, 
of the Farmers’ and Settlers’ Association of New South 'Wales, and from 
representative and individual witnesses at Armidale, Rockhampton, and 
Townsville. Evidence was not heard on the merits of any particular 
proposal or on the desirability of forming a new State in any particular 
area. 

(i) Suggested Alterations of Chapter VI. of the Constitution. 

Mr. R. Wiiideyer, K.C., and Mr. Y, C. Thompson each submitted pro- 
posals for the alteration of Chapter YI. Those submitted by Mr. Thomp- 
son included resolutions passed by the Riverina New States Movement 
in 1922 , proposals of the Northern New States Movement, and pro|503a1s 
drafted by Mr. Latham, K.C., for giving* effect to those views. 
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: The following provisions/ in substitution for Chapter YI., were submit- 
ted by Mr. E. Windeyer (evidence, pp. 216-21'7) : — 

‘^121. Whenever the Parliament of any State has declared that any 
defined area within its boundaries should be established as a new 
State, and has enacted laws whereby the terms of separation of such 
area from the parent State have been determined, and laws making 
provision whereunder the form of constitution of such a new State 
lias been formulated and subsequently approved of by the maiority 
of the electors of the Commonwealth resident within such area voting 
on referendum, on notification by the Governor of the parent State 
to the Governor-General of the fulfilment of these conditions, he 
shall proclaim such area as a State of the Commonwealth, and such 
new State shall have all the status, rights, privileges and liabilities of 
the original States of the Commonw^ealth. 

122. The Parliament may establish new States within the area of 
territory surrendered by any State to and accepted by the Common- 
wealth or of territory placed by the King under the authority of and 
accepted by the Commonwealth or otherwise acquired by the Common- 
wealth. 

122a, The Parliament may make laws for the government of such 
territories as are referred to in the next preceding section until they 
become States or portions of States. 

123. The Parliament of the Commonwealth may independently of 
the action of the Parliament of any State establish and admit to the 
Commonwealth new States fi"om within the area of an existing State 
or States whenever — 

(a) twenty per cent, of the electors resident within a defined 
area of a proposed new State have petitioned the Quvemor- 
General for such establishment and admission; and 

(b) the Governor-General has made provision for the summoning 
of a convention elected by the electors resident within such 
area and the appointment of a president thereof; and 

(e) such president has transmitted to the Governor-General a 
draft constitution for such new State together with proposed 
terms of separation from the parent State or States, certi- 
fied by him as having been approved by such convention ; and 

(d) the Governor-General has submitted such draft constitution 
for acceptance to a referendum of the electors of such area; 
and 

(e) the Chief Electoral Officer of the Commonwealth has (?erti“ 
fied that such draft Constitution has been accepted by the 
electors of suck area; and 

(f) the Chief Justice of tfie High Court has certified that the 
proposed terms of separation of the proposed new State from 
the present State or States are just as regards present in- 
debtedness. 

124. The proposed areas referred to in section 121, 122, 122a and 
123 shall not in either case be less than 38,000 square miles, nor contain 
less than 75,000 inhabitants Y 
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The following proposed alterations were submitted by Mr. Y. C. Thomp- 
son (evidence, pp. 1135, 1136, 1137-1138) : — 

(i) Proposals of the Riverina New States Movemeiit, 1922. 

(1) That section 123 of the Commonwealth Constitution Aet be 
amended to read as follows: — 

That the Parliament of the Commonwealth may increase, dim- 
inish, or otherwise alter the limits of a State upon suck terms 
and conditions as may be agreed upon and may make provision 
respecting the effect and operation of diminution or alteration in 
relation to any State with the consent of a three-fifths majority 
of the electors entitled to vote at a Commonwealth eleetioii! m the 
area affected. 

(3) That section 121 be amended to read as follows: — 

A new State may be formed by separation of territory from a 
State, and a new State may be formed by the union of two or 
more States or parts of States, hut only with the consent of a 
three-fifths majority of the electors entitled to vote at the Com- 
monwealth elections in the area so affected. 

(3) That a new section be added to Chapter YI of the Commonwealth 
Constitution as follows : — 

That the Commonwealth Parliament shall, on a petition being 
presented, signed by 10,000 electors in an area containing not 
less than the equivalent in papulation of one Commonwealth elec- 
torate, praying such a vote be taken in such area on a matter 
affecting such area, cause a vote to be taken without further delay. 

(4) That a State should have the following powers: — 

(a) direct taxation within its area in order to raise revenue for 
State purposes; 

(b) the borrowing of money on the sole credit of the State for 
developmental purposes, provided that a referendum must be 
taken when a large sum, say, over £250,000, is required, sink- 
ing funds to he established in all cases for the redemption 
of loans; 

(c) lands, irrigation, agriculture and forestry ; 

(d) educd^tion; 

(e) hospitals and charitable institutions; 

(f) municipal, shire, and Local Government generally: 

(g) local works and undertakings within the State, excepting 
any work declared to be a national work; 

(h) markets and pounds; 

(i) fish and game preservation; 

(j) enforcement of State laws; 

(k) generally all matters of a local nature, and all other subjects 
which may be delegated to the State Parliaments by the 
Commonwealth Government; 

(l) adult suffrage for the Commonwealth and States. 

Additional resolutions carried were :— - 

(1) that the initiative and referendum be incorporated in Federal 
and State Constitutions; 

(2) that in dividing Australia into small States the chief objec- 
tive should be economy of Government with one House; 

(3) that the States he equally represented in the Senate and 
Senators be elected on the proportional representation sys- 
tem.” 
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liii) Proposals of the Northern New States Movement. 

^'1. The Parliament of the Commonwealth shall have power to estab- 
lish new States upon receipt of a petition which shall be signed by 
a number of Commonwealth electors as shall be from time to time 
determined by Act of Parliament, and such petition shall at once 
be inquired into to determine its bona tides by a Eoyal Commission 
to be appointed by the Federal Parliament, and upon which the 
Federal Parliament, the State Parliament, and the petitioners con- 
cerned shall have representation. 

2. If the Federal Parliament shall decide to act upon the petition, 
a referendum of the whole of the electors in the area covered by the 
petition shall be taken within twelve months from the date of receipt 
of the petition by Parliament, a bare majority of electors voting to 
determine the question. 

3. Upon acceptance by the Commonwealth Parliament of authority 
to establish a new State, a tribunal, which shall have due representa- 
tion of the Commonwealth, the existing State and the proposed new 
State, shall examine the terms and conditions, and recommend the 
constitution upon which the new State shall be established, and fur- 
nish a report to Parliament, which shall forthwith proceed to estab- 
lish the new State by formulating a constitution, which shall be sub- 
mitted to a referendum of the Common'wealth electors enrolled within 
the boundaries of the proposed subdivision. 

4. In the event of the rejection of this constitution by a majority 
of the electors voting, the Commonwealth Parliament shall consider 
any proposals which are unacceptable to the people within the separat- 
ing area, and having come to a final determination shall submit the 
revised constitution which, if approved by the people concerned, shall 
become operative forthwith. 

5. If such revised constitution is rejected by a majority of the 
electors voting, the Commonwealth Parliament shall take no further 
steps to establish a new State in the particular area unless, in the 
event of a fresh referendum in the area covered by the petition, the 
question is again referred to Parliament for further determination. 
If there is still no agreement by the Commonwealth and the people 
of the separating area concerned, no further referendum of the area 
covered by the petition shall be taken for a period of at least six 
years.^’ 

■itv) Proposals Drafted by Mr. Latham. 

Under the proposed alterations drafted by Mr. J. Gr. Latham, K.C., now 
the Attorney-General for the Commonwealth, and placed before the Prime 
Minister by a deputation in July, 1923, as tentative suggestions for giving 
effect to the views of the Northern l^ew States Movement, section 122 
would remain unchanged, and the following sections would be substituted 
for sections 121, 123 and 124: — 

^^Section 121. — The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth 
or establish new States and may upon such admission or establish- 
ment make or impose such terms and conditions as it thinks fit. 

The terms and conditions shall be expressed in an Act of the Com- 
monwealth Parliament and shall be alterable only as provided in such 
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Section 1^3. — ^With respect to the establishment as a new State of 
an area part of an existing State, the following procedure may be 
adopted : — 

(a) Twenty per cent, of the electors upon the Commonwealth electoral 

roll in any area not less in extent than the smallest existing 
State may petition the Parliament for the admission of such 
area to the Commonwealth as a new State. 

(b) Upon receipt of such petition the Parliament shall appoint 
a Commission of not less than three persons to determine 
precisely the boundaries of a referendum area which, in the 
opinion of the Commission, regard being had to community 
of interest and geographical position and to such other mat- 
ters as the Commission may deem relevant and to the desires 
of the petitioners, is most suited to institute a new State in 
or about the area mentioned in the said petition. 

(c) Upon receipt of the report of the Commission the Parliament 
may determine the terms and conditions upon which the 
Government is prepared to establish the referendum area as 
a new State. 

(d) The Parliament may submit to the electors qualified to vote 
for the election of Members of the House of Representative* 
either — 

(i) in the referendum area, or 

(ii) in the State containing the referendum area, the 
question whether the Parliament should on a speci- 
fied date establish the referendum area as a new 
State upon the terms and conditions determined as 
aforesaid, and with the constitution recommended 
by the convention hereinafter mentioned. The vote 
of the electors shall be taken in such manner as the 
Parliament prescribes. 

(e) Before the said question is submitted to electors as afore- 
said, a convention shall be elected by the electors in the 
referendum area qualified as aforesaid. The Parliament shall 
determine the number of members and method of election 
of the said convention, and so far as it thinks fit the rules of 
procedure for the said convention, and all matters incidental 
to the qualifications and rights and privileges of members 
of the convention. The convention shall recommend to the 
Parliament a constitution for the referendum area to become 
operative if and when the referendum area becomes a State. 

The constitution shall contain a distinct part consisting 
of provisions adjusting or for the adjustment of questions 
arising out of the severance of the referendum area from the 
State of which it forms part. 

(f) If in the referendum area or in the State containing the 
referendum area, as the case may be, a majority of the 
electors voting answer the said question in the affirmative 
the referendum area shall on the specified date become and 
be established as a State of the Commonwealth upon the 
said terms and conditions and with the said constitution. 
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The said terms and conditions shall be alterable only in 
the manner provided by this Constitution for altering the 
provisions of this Constitution. The said constitution as 
recommended as aforesaid shall as from the specified date be 
the constitution of the new State. 

(g) The new State and the State which contained the referen- 
dum area shall as from the specified date be bound by the 
distinct part of the constitution of the new State herein- 
before mentioned. 

The High Court shall have jurisdiction to determine any 
disputes or differences arising between the new State and the 
said State in relation to the said part of the said constitu- 
tion of the new State, and the decision of the High Court 
thereon shall be final and conclusive, unless the King may be 
pleased by virtue of His Hoyal Prerogative to grant special 
leave to appeal from the High Court to His Majesty in 
Council. 

Section 124. Notwithstanding anything contained in this Consti- 
tution a new State may be formed by separation of territory from a 
State with the consent of the Parliament thereof, and a new State may 
be formed by the union of two or more States or parts of States with 
the consent of the Parliament of the State affected.” 

(v) The New States Royal Commission in New South Wales. 

No attempt has been made to make use of the existing provisions 
relating to new States, but in 1922, after the passing of a resolution in 
favour of the creation of a new State in New South Wales, application 
was made to the Prime Minister of the Commonwealth for his assist- 
ance. The resolution and an extract from the correspondence are here 
i^et out (cf. Exhibit ’No. 1 tendered to the New States Royal Commission 
in New South Wales) : — 

In September, 1922, the following resolution was carried by the 
Parliament of New South Wales: — 

That the large area of the State of New South Wales makes 
it desirable that the creation of a separate State in Northern 
New South Wales should be taken into early consideration by 
a Federal Convention summoned for the purpose, and to consider 
the boundaries of the State and distribution of legislative 
powers between the States and the Commonwealth. 

That this resolution be conveyed to the Federal Government 
and Government of the States with a view to securing their 
concurrehc©. 

In answer to the letter which was transmitted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the present Prime Minister sent the following letter : — 

Dear Sir, Melbourne, 12th June, 1923. 

Yonr letter of 28th September, 1922, conveying the texts of resolu- 
tions passed by the Legislative Assembly of New South Wales, to the 
effect that it is desirable that the creation of a separate State in New 
South Wales should be taken into early consideration by a Federal 
Convention, has been considered by my Government. 

As, however, the Constitution already provides that a new State 
mav he formed by diminishing or otherwise altering the limits of an 
existing State subject to the consent of the Parliament of that State, 



and further empowers the Commonwealth Parliament to admit new 
States so formed, there does not, in the opinion of my Government, 
appear to be any necessity at this stage for submitting the matter, 
to a Federal Convention. 

The first step which would appear to be necessary is that the Par- 
liament of your State should affirm not only the principle that a par- 
tition of the State is desirable, but the terms tliereof, such as the 
boundaries of the new State, and the allocation between the parent 
State and the new State of public debts and public assets, such a» 
railways and roiling stock. 

When such a proposal has been formulated, tlie Commonwealth Gov- 
ernment, subject to the concurrence of the Commonwealth Parliament, 
as provided in the Constitution, will be prepared to take whatever steps 
are necessary to give effect to the wishes of the Parliament and people 
of New South Wales. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Sgd.) S. M. Bruce, 
Prime Minister. 

The Government of Nev/ South Wales appointed a Boyal Commission 
to inquire into proposals then formulated, and the Commission after 
inquiry found that it was neither practicable nor desirable that these 
proposals should be carried into effect. This decision was based very 
largely on evidence to the effect that the creation of new States as pro- 
posed would increase the cost of government and the taxation to be paid 
by residents in the proposed areas, and also on the finding that many 
of the benefits claimed by the advocates of new States could be obtained 
by an extension of local government and by further decentralisation in 
administration. {Royal Commission on the Qonstitutiony Feden, 1929, 
m 213-219.) 

(vi) Alternative Methods of Creating. 

We recommend that an alternative method of creating new States 
should be provided in the Constitution so that in a proper case a new 
State may be created out of an existing State without the consent of 
the State Parliament. We think, however, that the whole of the people 
of a State, and not merely the people of an area which is fo be included 
in a new State, are vitally interested, and that the new State should not 
be established until an opportunity has been given both to the people of 
the area and to the people of the State to express their wishes at a 
referendum. 

The proposal should, in our opinion, be initiated by a petition to the 
Commonwealth Parliament from at least twenty per cent, of the electors 
of an area which is not less in extent than the State of Tasmania. 

If the Parliament sees fit to take action, we think that a commission 
should be appointed to determine the boundaries of the proposed new 
State, regard being had to the boundaries mentioned in the petition, 
community of interest, physical features, existing boundaries of States 
and other relevant matters, and that if the Parliament approves of these 
boundaries it should determine the terms, and conditions upon which it 
is prepared to establish the new State. 

The Parliament should, we think, make the necessary provisions for 
the holdinsr of a convention, the members to be elected by the people of 
the area. The convention would have the task of framing a eoustitntioH 
for the new State. The constitution should include provisions for the 
transfer to the new State of assets used in connection with any depart- 
ment or branch of the public service of the existing State which is to be 
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transferred to the new State, and provisions for adjusting the hnaneial 
relations of the new State and the existing State. The convention should 
be empowered to submit proposals to the Parliament for a variation of 
boundaries and for a variation of the terms and conditions on which the 
Parliament is prepared to establish the new State. The convention should 
also be empowered to consider any variation of the proposal constitution 
which the Parliament may require before it is willing to take further 
steps. 

After the constitution and boundaries of the new State have been finally 
approved by the Parliament, an inquiry should, we think, be held by a 
competent body with instructions to investigate the circumstances of the 
area, the value of the assets that are to be transferred to the new State, 
and such other matters as the Parliament may deem proper, in order that 
the people of the area and of the existing State may have the requisite 
information before recording their votes for or against the proposal to 
establish the new State. 

At the referendum the electors should, we think, be asked whether they 
are in favour of the new State being established upon the terms and condi- 
tions and with the constitution approved by the convention and by the 
Parliament. 

If the voting in the area and in the State is in favour of the proposal, 
it may, we think, be assumed that the Parliament would give effect to 
the wishes expressed by the electors, and it is, in our opinion, desirable 
that Parliament should have power to make any necessary or convenient 
provision, including the fixing of the date, for the actual establishment 
of the new State. 

If the voting in the area is in favour, and the voting in the State is 
against the proposal, the Commonwealth Parliament should have power 
to decide wdthin a specified period whether the new State is to he estab- 
lished, provided at least sixty per cent, of the votes cast in the area, and 
at least forty per cent, of the votes cast in the State, are in favour of 
the proposal. 

In stating our views as above, we have for conciseness referred to the 
creation of a new State out of one existing State, but our suggestions 
are intended to apply also to the creation of a new State out of parts 
of two or more existing States, and to apply separately in respect of each 
State or part of a State. Two or more States or parts of Stales should 
not, in our opinion, he considered as one State or area for the purposes 
of the petition by which the proposal is to be initiated or for the pur- 
poses of the referendum. 

Effect could, we think, he given to our recommendation by omitting 
from section 124 of the Constitution the words ^bnt only^’ after the words 
State,” and also after the words ^^parts of States,” and by inserting 
after section 124 the following section: — - 

124a. ATotwitlistanding any other provision of this Constitution a 
new State, having a territory not less than the territory of the State 
of Tasmania, may be formed by separation of territory from a State, 
or by the union of parts of tw’^o or more States, in the following 
manner:-— 

The proposal for the establishment of the new State shall be 
initiated by a petition to the Parliament signed by one-fifth at least 
of the electors in the territory of the proposed new State, provided 
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that where the territory includes parts of two or more States the 
petition shall be signed by one-fifth at least of the electors in each 
part. 

The Parliament may, by resolution of each House, direct such 
inguiry to be made as the Parliament thinks fit in order that it may 
determine, with due regard to the boundaries mentioned in the 
petition, community of interest, physical features, existing boundaries 
of States, and such other matters as are deemed relevant, what should 
be the limits of the new State if established. 

The new State shall not be established unlefss in a convention, the 
members of which shall be chosen by the electors in the territory of 
the new State as defined at the time of election, a majority of the 
members approve the limits of the new State and a constitution 
therefor, and unless the question whether the new State should be 
established is submitted to the electors in the territory of the new 
State as defined at the time when the question is submitted, and in 
the State or States affected, and — 

(i) unless in the territory of the new State, or where the terri- 
tory includes parts of two or more States, then in each part 
a majority of the electors voting approve the proposed estab- 
lishment, and unless in the State or in each State affected 
a majority of the electors voting approve the proposed estab- 
lishment, of the new State; or 

(ii) unless in the territory of the new State, or where the territory 
includes parts of two of more States, then in each part three- 
fifths at least of the electors voting approve the proposed 
establishment, and unless in the State or each State affected 
two-fifths at least of the electors voting approve the proposed 
establishment, of the new State. 

The question whether the new State should be established shall not 
be submitted to the electors until after an inquiry is made into the 
circumstances of the new State, the value of the assets to be trans- 
ferred thereto from any State, and such other matters as the Parlia- 
ment deems proper in order that the electors may have the requisite 
information before voting on the question, and until after the report 
of the inquiry is published. 

The new State shall not be established unless the establishment 
thereof is proclaimed within two years after the vote is taken. 

Subject to the provisions of this section the Parliament may make 
laws — 

(i) prescribing the manner in which a petition for the establish- 
ment of a new State may he presented, and the information 
which shall be given in or with the petition; 

(ii) defining the limits of the new State; 

(iii) prescribing the terms and conditions on which the new State 
may be established ; 

(iv) providing for a convention which shall be charged with the 
duty of framing a constitution for the new State and shall 
be authorised to suggest to the Parliament any variation of 
the limits of the new State and any variation of the terms 
and conditions on which the new State may he established; 
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(v) prescribing the manner in which the question whether the 
new State should be established shall be submitted to the 
electors and the manner in which the vote shall be taken; 

(vi) establishing the new State if the establishment is approved 
as required by this section. 

The provisions of this section referring to the electors refer to 

electors qualified to vote for the election of the House of Represen- 
tatives. 

Sir Hal Colehatch and the Chairman, — Sir Hal Colebatch and the 
Chairman do not concur in the part of this recommendation which |)ro- 
vides for the Commonwealth Parliament having power to establish a new 
State notwithstanding that a majority of the votes cast in the existing 
State is against the proposal. 

Mr, Hujfy and Mr. McNamara. — ^Mr. Duffy and Mr. McNamara are of 
opinion that the Constitution should not prescribe any minimum area 
for a new State. {Royal Commission on the Constitution, Peden, 1922— - 
pp. 256-259.) 

4. A MODEL CONSTITUTION. 

The following Constitution was designed for the Northern unit of New 
England, and aims at cheapening the cost of State Government and 
placing the legislature under the direct control of the people. Its general 
principles have been accepted by the other country movements, and there 
is no reason why the Sydney new State should not adopt it as well as the 
people of the other existing States if they so desire. 

(1) The Legislature shall be known as the Provincial Legislative 
Council. 

(2) The Provincial Legislative Council shall consist of twenty-five 
members. 

(3) Members shall be paid for each actual attendance. 

(4) The Legislature shall meet every year, but not for more than 
forty-eight days in any one year. 

(5) The term of the Legislature shall be four years. 

(6) The Legislature shall not pass any law whereby any subject of the 
King shall be forbidden to accept employment on such terms and 
conditions as may be agreed on between employer and employee 
so long as such terms do not confiict with any law of the Com- 
monwealth or award of a competent Court. 

(7) The Legislature shall not borrow more than a definite percentage 
of the improved capital value of the State unless the people 
approve voting at a general election. 

(8) The Legislature may refer to the Federal Parliament such mat- 
ters of legislation and administration as it may from time to time 
determine. 

(9) The Legislature shall not pass any Act diminishing or repudiating 
the obligations of the Province to its creditors. 

(10) The Province may at any time transfer any of its railways to the 
Commonwealth, 

(11) Taxation above a definite fixed percentage of the aggregate income 
of the area as certified by the statistician shall not be raised by 
the Legislature except with the permission of the people of the 
Province voting on the subject at a general election. 
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(12) Once in ten years a Convention shall be held to consider amend- 
ments to the Constitution, such amendments not to operate till 
approved by the people. 

(13) An amendment approved by an absolute majority of the Provincial 
Legislative Council may be submitted to the people, and if 
approved will become part of the Constitution of the Province. 

(14) The Province shall take over such proportion of the assets and 
liabilities of New South Wales as a Judge of the High Court or 
a Tribunal established by the Commonwealth shall determine. 

(15) There shall be a Supreme Court to consist of a Chief Justice 
and two other Justices, together with such magistrates as may be 
necessary. 

(16) The salaries of Judges, the Auditor-General, Public Service Com- 
missioner, and Police Commissioner shall be fixed by the Legisla- 
ture, and shall not be diminished during their continuance in 
office; nor shall they be removed from office except by a majority 
(two-thirds) of the Legislature. 

(17) The seat of Government shall be at such place as the Legislature 
may determine. 

(From '"State Eeconstruction or Anarchy F ob pamphlet issued hy the 
A^orthern Netv South Wales New State Movement, 1932, pp. 15-16.) 

5. NEW STATES NEITHER PRACTICABLE NOR DESIRABLE. 

Reference No. 1. — ^‘Whether in your opinion the adoption of any such 
proposal, either in its original or in any amended form, is practicable 
or desirable.^^ 

We are unanimously of opinion that in its original form the proposal 
for the creation of a new State in the northern part of New South Wales 
is neither practicable nor desirable. With the exception of Hr. Commis- 
sioner Sinclair, we are also of opinion that in any amended form a proposal 
for the creation of such a new State is neither practicable nor desirable. 
Mr. Commissioner Sinclair is of opinion that it would be practicable to 
establish a new State bounded on the north by the existing boundary be- 
tween New South Wales and Queensland, on the east by the coast of New 
South Wales, on the south by the southern boundaries of the Shires of 
Macleay, Apsley, Upper Hunter, Warrah, Tamarang, Coonabarabran, and 
Walgett, and on the west by the Barwon River and excluding any portion 
of the Western Division. He is, however, of the opinion that under exist- 
ing circumstances it is not desirable that such a State should be created. 

We are also unanimously of opinion that the proposals for the creation 
of new States in the Eiverina and the Monaro, in either their original 
or in any amended form, are neither practicable nor desirable. (New 
South Wales Royal Commission on New States, Cohen, 1925, p. 149.) 

(i) Tests of Suitability. 

On the question of what tests of suitability I should apply, I could find 
no precedents of any real assistance. The conditions under which a terri- 
tory in the United States passed from the control of Congress to become 
a State in the Union are totally different from those which would attend 
the subdivision of New South Wales, and the power to erect a new State 
within the jurisdiction of another State (Article lY, section 8) has never 
been exercised except under the abnormal circumstances of the Civil War, 
(See Burgess ^Rolitical Science,^^ vol. 2, p. 163.) 
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A more helpful analogy may be found perhaps in the Constitution of 
the German Eeich of 11th August, 1919 (since superseded). Article 18 is 
in part as follows: — 

'^The organisation of the Reich into States shall serve the highest 
economic and cultural interests of the people, with all due considera- 
tion for the will of the population concerned. Alteration of the terri- 
tory of the States and the formation of new States shall be effected 
by means of a law of the Reich amending the Constitution. Where 
the States concerned give their direct consents a simple law of the 
Reich suffices. A simple law of the Reich suffi.ces also in the case 
where the consent of one of the States concerned has not been 
obtained, but where an alteration of territory or re-organisation is 
demanded by the will of the population and required by paramount 
interests of the Reich. The will of the population is ascertained by 
plebiscite, the Government of the Reich orders the taking of a 
plebiscite when demanded by one-third of those inhabitants of the 
territory to be separated who are entitled to vote for the Reichstag/^ 

I have considered the question of suitability under the following heads : — 

(a) iJTature of boundaries. 

(b) Size of area. 

(c) Population. 

(d) ITature of production and resources. 

(e) Community of interest. 

(f) Means of communication. 

(g) Miscellaneous. 

Before discussing these tests or applying them, I should say that, in my 
opinion, it would not follow from the fact of one area being considered 
suitable because it possessed certain attributes that another area not 
possessing the same attributes would necessarily be unsuitable. The 
remarks of Griffiths, C.J., in Adelaide Steamship Company Limited v. 
The King and the Attorney -General of the Commonwealth, 15 G.L.R. 65 
at page 80, when discussing what was a reasonable price may, I think, 
be adapted to the definition of a suitable area: 

^^These terms are in one sense mutually exclusive. What is reason- 
able cannot be also unreasonable, but it does not follow that because 
a particular thing is reasonable everything else is unreasonable. In 
a relevant sense the term ‘^reasonable’ is generic including all things 
which are not unreasonable. The latter term does not mean larger 
than a particular instance of what is reasonable, but means outside 
of the class of things which are reasonable, the limits of which may be 
hard to determine. The antithesis is between a class and things out- 
side the class, not between one instance of a class and everything 
else.” 

There are, I think, degrees of suitability, and there may be broad dis- 
■ tinctions betv/een what is suitable and what is desirable. (New South Wales 
Boyal Commission on New States, Nicholas , 1935, pp. 15-16.) 

(ii) Suitable Areas for uew States. , 

I have not considered the question raised by Sir Edward Mitchell, K.C., 
in his book, ^^What Every Australian Ought to Know,” and the supple- 
ments thereto, whether and to what extent the provisions of the Oonsti- 
tution of the Common wealth relating to Kew States are abrogated or 
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suspended by the Financial Agreement, or whether it would be necessary 
to amend the Financial Agreement before any New States may be admit- 
ted to the Commonwealth. 

I have already expressed the opinion that it is impossible under present 
abnormal conditions to form an accurate estimate of the financial position 
or prospects of the proposed areas or of any portions of New South Wales 
if admitted as States within the Commonwealth, and that no area can 
be considered in isolation but only in relation to other areas and to the 
remainder of the State. With this reservation and qualification, I beg 
to report that the two areas marked No. 1 and No. 2, respectively, on 
the map — (Appendix No. 8) and described hereunder — are suitable for 
self-government as States wtihin the Commonwealth of Australia. 

No. 1 Area. 

Commencing on the shores of the South Pacific Ocean, at the southern 
boundary of Lake Macquarie Shire, and bounded thence by that boundary 
and the western boundary of that Shire generally westerly and northerly 
to Kearsley Shire; by the southern and western boundaries of that Shire 
and the southern and western boundaries of Patrick Plains Shire gener- 
ally westerly and northerly to the Great Dividing Eaiige near Mount 
Coricudgy; by that range north-westerly to the western boundary of Mer- 
riwa Shire at the south-eastern corner of portion 59, parish of Cope, 
county of Bligh; by that Shire boundary generally northerly to the south- 
western boundary of Tamarang Shire; by that boundary and the south- 
ern boundary of Coonabarabran Shire generally westerly and the western 
boundaries of Coonabarabran and Namoi Shires generally northerly to the 
southern boundary of Walgett Shire; by that Shire boundary generally 
westerly to the Castlereagh Kiver; by that river, Macquarie River and the 
Darling or Barwon River downwards to a point below the junction of the 
last-mentioned river with the Culgoa River situated south of a post 
marked — 

N.S.W. 

Q. 

38. Ms. 

on the boundary dividing the States of New South Wales and Queens- 
land ; by a line north to that mile post ; and by that State boundary easterly 
and generally north-easterly to the shores of the South Pacific Ocean 
-aforesaid at Point Danger; and thence by those shores generally south- 
erly to point of commencement. 

No. 2 Area. 

Commencing on the boundary dividing the States of New South Wales 
and Sonth Anstralia at the intersection of the boundary dividing the 
States of New Sonth Wales and Queensland; and bounded thence by the 
first-mentioned State boundary southerly to the boundary dividing the 
States of New South Wales and Victoria ; by that State boundary gener- 
ally south-easterly to the eastern boundary of Bibbenluke Shire; by that 
Shire boundary and the eastern boundaries of Monaro and Yarrowlnmla 
Shires generally northerly to the southern boundary of Mulwarree Shire; 
by that boundary and the eastern boundary of that Shire generally east- 
erly and northerly to the Great Dividing Range near Mount Werong; 
by that range generally northerly to the western boundary of Merriwa 
Shire at the south-eastern corner of portion 59, parish of Cope, county 
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of Bligli ; b;y that Shire boundary generally northerly to the south-western 
boundary of Tamarang Shire; by that boundary and the southern boun- 
dary of Cooiiabarabran Shire generally westerly; by the western boundaries 
of Coonabarabran and Namoi Shires generally northerly to the southern 
boundary of Walgett Shire; by that boundary generally westerly to the 
Castlereagh River; by that river, Macquarie River, and the Darling or 
Barwon River downwards to a point below the junction of the last- 
mentioned river with the Culgoa River situated south of a post marked — 

/h 

N.S.W. 

Q. 

38 Ms. 

on the boundary dividing the States of New South Wales and Queensland; 
by a line north to that mile-post; and by that State boundary westerly 
to point of commencement. 

(iii) Referendum* 

As I interpret my Commission, I am not directed to report whether or 
not a Referendum should be held in the whole of New South Wales 
as well as in an area proposed to be established as a new State^ nor 
whether separate Referendums should be held in different parts of the area 
which 1 recommend. I am not, therefore, at liberty to accept the sugges- 
tion of some witnesses, including Mr. V. 0. Thompson, M.H.R., and 
recommend that a separate Referendum should be held in the Newcastle 
area to determine whether it should be included in the Northern area, 
nor the very attractive suggestion of Mr. Kingsbury that the figures 
should be kept shire by shire. In my opinion, however, I am entitled to 
express an opinion on matters incidental to Referendums, including the 
times at which they should be held and any preliminary investigations 
or notifications that should he made. 

It will be convenient to state here that, in my opinion, the question 
whether a State-wide or any Referendum should be held is one that is 
not determined by the Constitution of the Commonwealth, but may be 
determined by the Parliament, either of the State or of the Common- 
wealth. Section 121 of the Constitution is as follows : — 

The Parliament may admit to the Commonwealth or establish 
new States, and may upon such admission or establishment make or 
impose such terms and conditions, including the extent of representa- 
tion in either House of the Parliament, as it thinks fit. 

In my opinion, under that section the Parliament of the Common- 
wealth, in addition to defining the extent of representation of the New 
State in either House of the Parliament, or the amount of the debt which 
the New State should assume, or its relation to the Loan Council, might 
require to be satisfied of its financial capacity, or of the approval of the 
electors as shown by a Referendum either of the whole State or of the 
area of the proposed New State. (JSee Quich and Garran, page 970.) 

Section 124 of the Constitution provides: — 

A new State may be formed by separation of territory from a 
State, but only with the consent of the Parliament thereof, and a 
new State may be formed by the union of two or more States or parts 
of States, but only with the consent of the Parliaments of the States 
affected. 
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Under this section the Parliament of a State may consent to the forma- 
tion of a New State without requiring that any Keferendums be taken, 
but it may require as a condition of its consent that a Peferendum be 
taken either in the area of the proposed New State or throughout the old 
State. I do not regard the effect of these sections as being cut down by 
the terms of section 123. (See Quick and 'GarraUj page 967.) 

On the question whether a Eeferendum should be held in the old State 
I may refer, without comment, to the recommendations of the Koyal 
Commission on the Constitution (page 257). These recommendations were 
designed to provide an alternative procedure to that at present in force 
by virtue of sections 121 to 124, an alternative, by means of which it 
might be possible to bring about the establishment of a New State not- 
withstanding the continued opposition of a S'tate Parliament. 

Assuming that referendums are to be held in the areas which I report 
to be suitable for self-government as States, then I may make recom- 
mendations as to the order in which, and the conditions under which, 
they should be held: — 

1. I do not think that the Eeferendum s should be held simul- 
taneously. In my opinion, when an elector in a rural area is called 
upon to vote on a proposal for subdivision, it is a pertinent fact for 
him to know of what the State is to consist from which it is pro- 
posed to secede. It may, for instance, be of the first importance to 
an elector in the west to know whether or not the northern area 
is to remain part of New South Wales, at all events so far as that 
question may be determined by a Eeferendum. No doubt it may also 
be important for an elector in the north to know whether the Eiverina 
and the west are to remain parts of New South Wales, but as the 
Northern Movement is the older and has been more consistently 
carried on than any other Movement, I recommend that the Eeferen- 
dum in the north should be held before that in any other area, and 
that it should be a Eeferendum in the whole area, including New- 
castle, found by me to be suitable for self-goverment as a State. 

2. Before any Eeferendum is held I think that the electors should 
be in the possession of more complete information than is available 
to them at present. I had no reason to complain of the fairness of 
the propaganda which has been carried on since the revival of the 
Subdivision Movement, but it is only propaganda, and in my opinion 
the information given is inadequate. The only organised opposition 
to the establishment of New States in New South Wales has hitherto 
been that of the Labour Party, and it has been based not on any 
detailed examination of the case for or against subdivision into States, 
but on a demand for unification, and as incidental thereto, the sub- 
division of Australia into a large number of areas exercising powers 
delegated to them by the Central Parliament. I found abundant 
evidence that outside the Labour Party there was opposition to the 
establishment of New States within the proposed areas (see gener- 
ally the evidence of Mr. Bate, M.L.A., and Mr. H. Y, Howe, of Dr, 
Eobertson and Mr. Collins, M.L.C., for the Eiverina, Dr. Colvin, 
M.L.C., Mr. Harrison, Mr. Townsend, and Mr. McCutcheon for the 
western area, Mr. Coates, Mr. Greening, Mr. Green, Mr. Cameron for 
the north), but this opposition was not organised, and, except pos- 
sibly through newspaper articles, had not sought to influence public 
opinion, I think that before a Eeferendum is held in any area 
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some means should be adopted of putting before the electors a state- 
ment of the disadvantages of subdivision, and of the advantages of 
administering New South Wales as a unit, I have elsewhere refer- 
red to the witnesses who spoke of the benefits of centralised control, 
and of the possibility of decentralised administration as well as of 
financial unity. I recognise the difficulties of framing anything like 
an accurate budget, in view of possible variations in methods of 
taxation, and in the grouping of departments, but I think that elec- 
tors should be informed of such facts as the sources from which the 
revenues of New South Wales and of Australia are derived at present, 
of the contributions made by primary and secondary industries, 
respectively, and of the system of maintaining a local price by which 
the dairy industry is sustained at present, and by which it is . pro- 
posed to sustain the wheat industry in the future, and also of the 
contributions made by the closely settled areas towards the develop- 
ment of other areas more sparsely populated and in need of develop- 
ment. (See the Beport of the Eoyal Commission on the Constitution, 
page 257, and the evidence of Mr. Bate, Mr. Howe, Mr. Stanley, and 
Mr. Brewster.) These questions were scarcely touched upon in the 
pamphlets placed before me, and on many of them there seemed to 
be a widespread misconception. Questions of production were fully 
considered, but the consideration given to problems of marketing 
seemed to, me to be negligible. Several of the leading witnesses, 
including Dr. Earle Page and Mr. Thompson, M.H.K., without admit- 
ting that extra taxation would be necessary, expressed their willing- 
ness to submit to it as the price of subdivision. But their resolution 
might not be shared by their fellow-electors, and at all events these 
electors should have an opportunity of making their choice in the 
light of the best information available on these and other topics. 
The facts and arguments to which I have referred could he found 
in the returns of the Taxation Commissioner, in the evidence given 
by Mr. Howe and Mr. Waites, Professor Pisher, and others, and in 
the address delivered before me by the Right Honourable W. M. 
Hughes, K.C., M.P. 1 felt that certain of Mr. Hughes’s arguments 
were not relevant to the questions I had to investigate, but they 
would have been of the first importance if the question before me 
had been the desirability of establishing New States, which is the 
question on which the electors will have to vote. Dr. Earle Page 
agreed with my suggestion that in making information available a 
procedure might be follow’ed similar to that laid down by section (6) 
(a) of the Referendum (Constitution Alteration) Act of the Common- 
wealth, which reads as follows: — 

^^6a. (1) If within nine weeks after the passage of the pro- 
posed law through both Houses there is forwarded to the Chief 
Electoral Officer — 

(a) an argument in favour of the proposed law, consisting 
of not more than two thousand words, and authorised by 
a majority of those Members of both Houses of the 
Parliament who voted for the proposed law; or 

(b) an argument against the proposed law, consisting of 
not more than two thousand words, and authorised by a 
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tlie chief electoral officer shall, within two months after the expirj 
of those nine weeks, and not later than two weeks after tii5> 
issue of the writ, cause to be printed and posted to each elector, 
as nearly as practicable, a pamphlet containing the arguments, 
together with a statement showing the textual alterations and 
additions proposed to be made to the Constitution. 

(2) When there are to be lieferendums upon more tlian 
one i)roi}osed law on the same day 

(a) the arguments in regard to all the proposed laws shall 
be printed in one pamphlet; 

(b) the argument in favour of any proposed law iiiay exceed 
two thousand words if the arguments in favour of all 
the proposed laws do not average more than two thou- 
sand words each; and the argument against any pro- 
posed law may exceed two thousand words if the argu- 
ments against all the proposed laws do not average more 
more than two thousand w^ords each ; 

(c) instead of separate statements in regard to each pro- 
posed law, there may be one statement setting out all 
the alterations and additions to the Constitution to be 
made by all the proposed laws, with niargiiial note-i 
identifying the proposed law by which each alteration is 
proposed to be made.” 

The suggestion for the adoption of this procedure is <jp(ni lu tlie 
comment that since that section was adopted it lias Ix'tai put into foree 
on one occasion only, and on all other Eefereudums has been abrogated 
(see the Eeferendum Acts, 1915, 1919 and 1926). But on a Eeferenduui 
relating to the establishment of New States I do not think the same dif- 
hcnlties need be anticipated as on a Eeferendum involving party political 
issues. The question has aroused some feeling, but it is not a, party 
question. The official representatives who appeared before me sought the 
advice of experts and in many cases accepted it, and I should think that 
there would be no insuperable diffiiculty in arriving at an agreed state- 
ment for a Eeferendum. I do not recommend such elaborate and exact 
inquiries before taking what would be only a preliminary vote, as were 
recommended by the Eoyal Commission on the Constitution as prelimiiiar.T 
to a referendum which would be a final test of the advisability of a pro- 
posed New State, but I do think it essential that means be adopted for 
placing the electors in possession of facts relating to (a) sources of 
revenue, (h) sources of expenditure, (e) advantages of centralisation, a» 
well as of the facts which have already been placed before them by the 
respective Movements. It cannot he forgotten that the revival of the 
Subdivision Movement was largely stimulated by the special circumstance* 
of the last State Government, and it has therefore not had in all eases 
the careful consideration which should he given to a proposal for a 
change of a permanent and far-reaching character. (New Sojith Wahi 
Royal Commission on New States, Nicholas, 1935, pp, 58-61.) 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT: NATURE AND SCOPE. 

1. HISTORICAL SURVEY. 

It may be useful for purposes of comparison with the Local Government 
system in force in ISTew South Wales to give in this report a brief account 
of the Local Government legislation of the other States of the Common- 
■wealth. Much misapprehension exists in this State as to the stage of 
development which Local Government institutions in the various other 
States have reached, and though considerations of space necessitate the 
curtailment of a description of those institutions to a very narrow com- 
pass, even the bare outline here given may therefore, it is thought, be 
of value. 

(a) VICTORIA. 

There are two types of municipal institutions existing in Victoria: (a) 
boroughs, which include cities and towns; and (b) shires, which embrace 
rural districts, as in this State. Both boroughs and shires are dealt 
with under the same Act, the Local Government Act, 1916, although 
they came into existence originally under separate enactments. In 
addition to the boroughs and shires there are the cities of Melbourne and 
Geelong, which are governed by special Acts, having been incorporated 
before the general system of Local Government was brought into operation. 

The system of Local Government prevailing throughout the whole State 
is not unlike, in its general scope and tendency, that prevailing in this 
State, with the notable exception that rating on the unimproved capital 
value of land has not yet been provided for generally. All that has 
been done in that direction is that power is given to Councils by the 
Eating on Unimproved Values Act, 1914, to adopt that system of rating, 
if the ratepayers, who have power to demand a poll, approve. 

The powers which are given to Councils are in some respects wider 
than the powers given to Councils in New South Wales, e.g., power is 
given to Councils to provide, aid, and maintain hospitals and charitable 
institntions; in other respects the powers of Councils are not so wide as 
in this State, as may be seen from the long list of powers relating to a 
variety of subjects which a Council may acquire under the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1906. The legislation of the State with respect to main 
roads was referred to at some length in the report of the Department 
for the year 1916-17. 

(b) QUEENSLAND. 

Under the existing Local Authorities Act in force in Queensland there 
are two types of Local Government areas — (a) towns, and (b) shires. 
In the existing Acts were consolidated earlier enactments relating to 



Local Government, the most important of them being tiiei Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1878, the Divisional Boards Act of 1887, and th^ Valuation and 
liating* x\ct of 189(>. Ail municipalities constituted boroughs under 
previous Acts have now become towns, except Brisbarj^^ llockhampton, 

and Townsville, which were by the Local Authorities 11)02, declared 

to bo cities, and all other LdCaLiloverninent divisions liave become shires. 
The power of constituting new areas, or dividing or igniting areas or con- 
stituting new towns, cities, or shires, is given to ‘tlie Governor-in- CounciL 
The Local Government system laid down in the Acts is a comprehensive 
one, which may be made to apply to any part of the State. A notable 
feature in connection with the Acts is that every Local Government Area 
in the State is subject to them, including Brisbane, the capital city. 
Wide powers are given to Councils, including the power of constructing 
and maintaining tramways — a power the extension of whmh to Councils 
has not yet been granted in IsTew South Wales, though it is proposed in 
the Local Government Bill now before Parliament. 

(c) SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 

The first municipal law of the State of South Australia dates back 
as far as 1839, South Australia being thus the birthplace of municipal 
institutions in the Commonwealth. Although this early beginning was 
made, the State has not a comprehensive system of Local Government 
on modern lines in operation yet. The Acts under which Local Govern- 
ment is administered are the Municipal Corporation Act of 1890, and 
the District Councils Act, 1914, the latter of which consolidated the 
District Councils Act of 1887 and the Acts amending that Act. There 
are two types of municipal government provided for in these Acts — the 
Municipal Corporation and the District Councils; and the municipal 
government of the City of Adelaide is carried on under the provisions 
of the former Act. An Act was passed in 1910 — the Local Government 
Act, 1910 — which extended the powers granted by the two Acts mentioned, 
in the following direction: Any Council or group of Councils may submit 
a scheme for Local Government works for the benefit of the districts 
which they represent to the Minister; the Minister is required to forward 
a copy of the scheme to every Council in the Local Government area 
affected, and any such Council may approve or object to the scheme; an 
inquiry into the scheme may be held by direction of the Minister; the 
Minister may, if satisfied, give his consent to the scheme, and in such 
ease shall cause a copy of the scheme to be published in the Government 
Gazette, and served upon each constituent Council; such scheme shall 
thereafter have the same force and effect as if it were an agreement 
entered into between the constituent Councils, and the controlling 
authority appointed in the scheme may exercise such powers of the con- 
stituent Councils as may be necessary to carry out the scheme; if any 
constituent Council makes default in payment of any moneys which it 
is hound to pay under any scheme, the Minister may make an order 
for payment by the defaulting Council, and if the same is not then paid 
may deduct the amount from any subsidy voted to the Council by Parlia- 
ment. It is further provided that any of the constituent Councils may 
borrow money for the permanent works or undertakings included in any 
scheme. These provisions have been set out in some detail, being of 
interest as a novel system for carrying out Local Government works 
effecting the area of more than one Council. Provision is made in the 
existing Hew South Wales Local Government Act for the carrying out 
of boundary works somewhat on the same lines, but nothing further has 


been attempted in this State. The Local Government Bill now before 
the New South Wales Parliament provides for the creation of Counfc^^ 
Councils, by which, if the Bill passes, large works aifecting the areas 
grouped to form the County Councils may be carried out. 

(d) WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 

Act of 1875. Very lew districts were, however, incorporated under that 
Act. After the advent of responsible government, a more comprehensive 
scheme was enacted in the Municipal Institutions Act of 1896. Further 
Acts consolidating previous enactments were passed in 1900, 1902, and 
1904, and these in their turn were consolidated, with the Building Acts 
in force in the State, by the Municipal Corporations Act, 1906. This Act, 
how^ever, provides practically for the Local Government of towns only. 
Outside such incorporated areas, the whole of the State is divided into 
Eoad Districts, which are governed by the Roads Act, 1911. A feature of 
the latter Act is the provision therein for rating on the unimproved 
capital values of land. 


(e) TASMANIA. 

The City of Hobart was first incorporated in 1852 by a special Act 
passed in that year. The incorporation of Launceston, under a special 
Act also, followed in 1858, and in that year the Rural Municipalities Act 
was passed to provide for the establishment of Local Government areas 
outside Hobart and Launceston. In 1869 a Roads Act was passed, which, 
after being amended several times, was consolidated in 1884. Under the 
provisions of the two latter Acts parts of the State were placed under 
the control of Town Boards or Road Trusts. 

In 1906 the whole of the Acts affecting the Local Government of the 
State, with the exception of the Acts respecting Hobart and Launceston, 
were amended and consolidated by the Local Government Act passed in* 
that year. Under that Act the whole of the State, outside Hobart and; 
Launceston, was divided into municipal districts, and each municipal- 
district ^vas placed under the control of a Municipal Council, consist- 
ing of a Warden (who corresponds to the Mayor in other States) and 
Councillors, elected on a property qualification vote. In addition to the 
specific duties and powers conferred by the Local Government Act, 1906, 
each Municipal Council is vested with powers and authorities under the 
follov/ing Acts: Codlin Moth Act, 1888; the Rabbit Destruction Act, 1889; 
the Public Health Act, 1903; the Education Act, 1885; the Roads Act, 
1884; the Rural Municipalities Act, 1865; the Police Act, 1905; the Town 
Boards Act, 1896 ; the Public Recreation Grounds Act, 1888 ; the 
Cemeteries Act, 1865; and the Californian Thistle Act, 1883. The Local 
Government Act, 1906, was amended in 1908 and in 1911. {New South 
Wales Local Government Department Report, 1918, pp, 4-6.) 

2. LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(i) WIDE POWERS OF COUNCILS. 

It is the practice for some persons to talk of the powers of Councils 
under the Local Government Act as very limited. But the past twelve 
months have provided a striking instance of the fact that they are wide 
and liberal — greater, indeed, in several directions, than those of the City 
Council of Sydnej^ ■ 
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During the past year the Sydney City Council, which does not work 
under the Local Government Act, but derives its powers from a separate 
group of Statutes, the City Corporation Acts, determined to extend 
Martin-place through to Macquarie Street. For this purpose the City 
Council determined to ^^resume,” or forcibly take, not only the actual 
strip of private land needed for the new street, but also a further quantity 
of private land on each side of the line of the new street, so that, by 
rearrangement of buildings, resubdivision of land, and sale, the Council 
might recover in enhanced land value some of the heavy cost which would 
be incurred by the citizens in making this street improvement. Certain 
persons whose land was thus to be taken from them took legal proceed- 
ings to prevent the City Council from giving effect to its intentions, on 
the ground that the City Corporation Act did not give to the Council the 
power to take more land than the strip necessary for the construction of 
the street. The Australian Courts upheld this view; the City Council 
appealed to the Privy Council, and the Privy Council also upheld the 
decision. 

In the Local Government Act, 1919, however, there are provisions which 
enable any Council, large or small, to carry out a proposal similar to 
the Martin-place extension scheme. By Section 582 of the Act it is 
provided that a Council may acquire land for any purpose of the Act 
by purchase, appropriation, or resumption; and in Section 584 there is 
the further power that — 

^Vhere the Council proposes to acquire land for any purposes it may 
also acquire other land adjoining or in the vicinity.” 

By section 477 also it is provided that — 

“the Council may purchase or resume land within or outside the area 
in any case where the Council deems it expedient to acquire, hold, 
sell, or let land in the interests of the area.” 

And, finally, by Section 322 it is provided that — 

“The Council may purchase or resume, as elsewhere in this Act pro- 
vided, any land, and may thereupon do all or any of the following 
things: — (a) Demolish or repair any building or erection thereon; (b) 
construct new buildings or erections thereon; (c) alter, widen, or 
extend any existing piiblie road adjacent to such land; (d) close any 
existing public road through such land; (e) construct and open any 
new public road thereon; (f) alter the levels of such land, and alter 
existing drains, and -construct new drains and stormwater channels 
thereon; (g) generally alter, remodel, and improve such land and 
buildings in such manner as the Council may think fit; (h) sell or 
lease the whole or any portion of such land, in one or more lots, as 
elsewhere in this Act provided.” 

During the same time that the City Council was making its effort, 
now proven futile, to give effect to its Martin-place proposals, there was 
afforded a striking example of the effectiveness of the Local Government 
Act provisions. Kogarah Municipal Council desired to obtain a beach 
and park at Blakehurst, facing Kogarah Bay, in order to provide a water- 
side park for the people of the district, a beach for the children to play 
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on> and batliing facilities for the district. It wanted about 50 acres for 
these purposes, and could have purchased or resumed that area under 
the authority of Section 348 of the Act, which says: — 

'“The Council may provide, control, and manage grounds for public 
health, recreation, convenience, enjoyment, or other public purpose 
of the like nature, including (a) parks, (b) children’s playgrounds, 
drill grounds, sports grounds, (c) gardens. Such children’s play- 
grounds, drill grounds, sports grounds, and gardens may be provided 
either in public reserves or on other lands of the Council. 

There was a very large area of land adjoining the proposed park, however—. 
bush land, which would be much enhanced in value by the Council’s pro- 
posed new park and by the road which the Council would have to con- 
struct to give access to the park. The Council considered that it should 
endeavour to obtain that increased value for the ratepayers of Kogarah, 
rather than let it accrue to private owners at the expense of the ratepayers^. 
The Council therefore exercised its powers under Sections 534, 477, and 
322, and resumed the whole of the land referred to, comprising 120 acres. 
The Council came to an amicable agreement with the land owners, and 
paid them full compensation for the land. The Council then set aside the 
50 acres needed for the park, stretching along the beach, round the fore- 
shores, and up along the banks of a creek as far as the main road, the 
Prince’s Highway. Then the Council entrusted to one of its aldermen, 
who is a qualified surveyor and a past-Honorary Secretary of the Town 
Planning Association (Alderman Eeid), the task of preparing a subdivi- 
sion of the remaining 70 acres on modern town-planning lines. The Coun*? 
cil constructed the roads according to the scheme thus prepared, and then 
proceeded to sell the surplus land. After paying for the 120 acres of 
land, for the roadmaking and all expenses, the price realised for the 
residue lands (£37,407) will leave a clear profit of approximately £13,000; 
so that, as the result of this wise use of the extended powers contained 
in the Local Government Act, 1919, this Council has secured a 50-acre 
park for the people and £13,000 wdth which to embellish and beautify it. 
The Mayor of the Municipality, who put this fine piece of work through, 
was Alderman Tanner. The transaction illustrates the fact that the Local 
Government Act now in force gives to Councils very wide powers. {New 
South Wales Local Government Department Report, 1924-'“pp. 40-41.) 

(ii) EXTENSION OF POWERS OF COUNCILS. 

In the year 1922 the Local Government Association’s annual conference 
passed a resolution to the effect “That the Local Government Act be 
amended so as to extend to councils wider governing powers.” A reply 
was sent to the effect that if the association would supply a list of wider 
powers desired, and define suggestions as to the machinery needed, the 
Minister would give that list his personal consideration. In the mean- 
time the Minister would be glad if a conference could be held between 
the executive committees of the Local Government Association and Shires 
Association, and the Under- Secretary, with a view to submitting recom- 
mendations as to how much of the central Government oversight of local 
g(j'/eriiinc]it matters could no^v, in view of the development of the local 
governing bodies, be omitted altogether, and how much of the present 
departmental oversight could be replaced by other machinery, so as to 
mak(^ the work of local government proceed with the least amount of check 
upon tlie activities of the councils consistently with the public interest. 
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The Minister would be prepared to consider the suggestions %¥hich would 
be inade by such a conference on their merits, with a view, if possible 
01 adopting them. ' 

The suggested confei^ence was duly convened and held at the Local 
Government Department on 21st January, 1925. 

* 

The representatives of the associations submitted requests for a number 
of amendments to the Local Government Act. These were subsequently 
submitted to the Minister, who approved of some of them and disapproved 
of others. The suggested amendments, which were concurred in by the 
MinistCT (Hon. J. 0. L. Fitzpatrick), have been noted for inclusion in a 
Local Government Amending Bill to be submitted to Parliament at the 
nrst favourable opportunity. 


Suggested Provincial Councils. 

At the close of the discussion of the question of amending the Local 
Government Act, as referred to above, the representatives at the confer- 
ence of the local Government and Shires Associations presented a report 
by the secretary to the associations, Mr. A. E. Bluett, which report had 
been adopted by the _ executives of the associations, in which the creation 
of 1 rovinaial Councils was^ suggested. These Provincial Councils would 
be an entirely new class of civic body, somewhat resembling the Countv 
Councils in England. The report suggested that the Provincial Councils 
should be given a great number of powers and Acts to administer 
which are now in the hands of the Departments, the following list 
being submitted merely for the purposes of consideration Aborigines 
Protection Act, Anetioneers Licensing Act, Licensing of Billiard- 
rooms, Banks and Bank Holidays Act, Building and Friendly 
Societies Act, Birds and Animals Protection Act, Careless Use of Fire Act 
Children's Court and Protection of Children, Fair Kents Act, Small Debts 
Act, Courts of Petty Sessions, Deserted Wives and Children Act, Dog 
Eegistration and Destruction, Early Closing Act, Theatres and PubHc 
Halls Act, Probate and Administration— Small Estates, Explosives Act 
Eisheri^ Act, Factories and Shops Act, Hospitals, Licensing of Hotels' 
Stamp Duties (for lodgment of documents and stamping in simple cases),' 
Weights and Measures. 


The associations were informed, by direction of the Minister, that the 
discussion of questions such as these was not contemplated by him when 
inviting the_ representatives of the associations to the conference the 
object of which was to consider the amendment of the Local Government 
Act, so as to eliminate the necessity for reference by councils to the 
Department, and where necessary suggest alterations to make the Act as 
nearly as possible self-working. The additional proposals, it was added 
would if adopted, involve taking away the powers of departments other 
than the Local Government Department. The representations of the con- 
ference in this regard would, however, be referred to the Honorable the 
Premier, with a view to submission to Cabinet in due course. It was 
subsequently decided to defer consideration of the proposal until after the 
report of the Hew States Commission^); should have been presented, as it 
was possible that that report might make some reference in this connec- 
tion. (Aew South ^ ales Local Oovernmewt .De-partment Report 1995 
p. 31.) ^ 
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(iii) WARDS AND RIDINGS AS FINANCIAL UNITS. 

The question whether the administration of a Municipality or a Shire 
ghaii be conducted on the principle of requiring each ward or riding to 
be financially self-supporting, thus making wards and ridings units of 
financial administration instead of merely electorates for the purpose of 
properly distributing the representation, frequently comes up for consider- 
ation. 

In Bankstown during the year which has just closed notice was duly 
given of the following motions 

(1) That all assets of the Council and office staff, including Engineer, 
Overseer, and Impounding Officer, be paid for equally by all 
wards; and 

(2) That in future the aldermen of each ward conduct their own 
business apart from the other aldermen, and that their findings 
be given effect to by the Mayor. 

This matter is referred to here because the giving of these notices led 
to the presentation of an important minute by the Mayor (Alderman Ken- 
nedy). The principles at stake are so important that it is not necessary to 
apologise for repeating the Mayor’s minute here in full, for the informa- 
tion of other Mayors and Presidents. While not necessarily agreeing with 
everything stated in the minute, it is nevertheless probably the best state- 
ment of correct principles of Council administration. The minute is as 
follows ‘ 

‘^Regarding the motion appearing on the business paper to-night in 

the names of Aldermen and I wish to point out that I 

have no alternative but to rule it out of order, for the reasons which 
shall follow. At the same time, I shall also take this opportunity of 
addressing to you a minute regarding the conduct of the business of 
the municipality by the Council, and the part which, in my opinion, 
the ward system of representation should be limited to, in connection 
therewith. 

Dealing first with the motion. It is out of order, because it is un- 
constitutional. This Council has no powers beyond those given it 
under the Local Government Act and the Ordinances; further, it is 
limited in the methods by which it may use those powers to the 
methods prescribed in the Act and Ordinances. To adopt the course 
suggested in the motion would mean that, when once a matter was 
handed over to the Ward Committee’, the Council, as a body, would 
cease to have any further powers in the matter. In other words, it 
would mean that two aldermen (as two would be a majority in a Ward 
Committee) in the various wards could run the affairs of the Council. 
This is where the proposal is unconstitutional, for the Act everywhere 
gives the various powers and duties to the Councils as bodies and 
nowhere is there any provision whereby a Council may delegate its 
powers, except to committees; and where this is done, the Council 
still has a free hand to deal with the committee’s reports, as it may 
determine in its absolute discretion. 

Now it may be suggested, in order to overcome the difficulty, that 
all measures be referred to the various Works Committees, and that 
the Council be bound to adopt the committees’ recommendations, 
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whatever they may be. This method, though in form perhaps perfectly 
legal, would nevertheless be quite as unconstitutional as the method 
suggested in the motion, because it would still mean that two aider- 
men in the various wards would be able to determine the various 
matters of the Councih's business and adininistration. It may be said, 
liowever, that the proposal would pertain only to matters affecting a 
single ward. What, I would ask, of a matter that affected ail three 
wards'^ Would not the representatives of the individual wards also 
have power to determine such a matter sls it would affect their own 
wards ^ Logically, they would have just as much right to do so as in 
the case of a matter affecting their ward alone. Yet if that were 
allowed, the confusion that w^ould follow would result in chaos. Take, 
for instance, such a matter as the purchase of a complete roadmaking 
plant. Por the sake of argument, let us assume that the whole of the 
Central Ward representatives were in favour of it, and also one for 
each of North and South Wards. That would give a majority in 
favour of the proposal so far as numbers are concerned, but not from 
the standpoint of wards, as, in two w^ards out of the three, there would 
be a majority against the proposal. What then would be the position 
in a case such as this ? Following the rule, the proposal would not be 
gone on with, notwithstanding that the majority was convinced it was 
in the best interests of the municipality. 

On the other hand, let us take those matters which affect one wasrd 
only. I am of opinion that even in these matters the principle of self- 
determination by the Ward Committees is still not admivssible. We 
need not go any further for an example than the purchase of 
machinery in connection with the proposed loan works. Did the rate- 
payers, when they elected nine representatives, intend that a business 
transaction involving the purchase of £4,000 worth of machinery, 
should be dealt with and finalised by only two aldermen? .Does the 
Council itself think it a desirable state of affairs that business of 
such magnitude and importance should be conducted in this way? 
And we need not stop at the machinery. There will be thousands of 
pounds’ worth of materials to be purchased in connection with the 
loan — unless, of course, the work be carried out by contract. Would 
tbe Council, then, and the ratepayers, approve of these matters being 
dealt with and decided by only two aldermen? Yet that is what would 
he the result if the suggestion under review, in the one form or the 
other, were to be adopted. 

No, gentlemen, we must accept in its entirety the constitution as 
provided for in the Local Government Act, otherwise we shall ulti- 
mately end in chaos. We have indeed during the past already diverted 
at times in the direction indicated by the motion before us to-night, 
and that is why I draw attention to it now in order that our course 
may be rectified before it is too late. It may even be necessary, in 
order to be quite honest, to point to one of the mistakes we have 
made, and perhaps the greatest is the turning down of the North 
Ward portion of the loan. This was done, of course, in pursuance of 
that same principle of self-determination which has unconsciously 
been stealing npon us and which, it is now desired by the motion 
before us, to make complete and permanent; but the action in ques- 
tion was a repudiation by the Central and South Ward aldermen oi 
the responsibilities which they were sent here to take. It will x)robably 
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be argued, as it ‘ invariably is in matters of tbis nature, that the 
Central and South Ward aldermen have no right to voice an opinion 
in the aifairs of ^^Torth Ward. My answer to that is that we must 
take our constitution as it is given to us by Parliament, and I can- 
not overstress this point : the Act admittedly does provide for the 
aldermen to be elected by various wards, but this provision is for one 
purpose only, namely, that the various parts of the Municipality shall 
have due representation on the Council. Once having ensured due 
representation, the law provides that the business of the Council shall 
be carried on by the Council as a whole. That, gentlemen, is the 
law of our constitution, and after giving the matter lengthy and 
careful consideration, I am of opinion that if we divert from it and 
adopt the other method in either of its forms, we will, as I have 
endeavoured to show, ultimately end in confusion, as well as being 
guilty of methods unwholesomely unconstitutional, and which will 
also be a repudiation of the responsibilities which we were all sent 
here to share. I therefore recommend to you that by the adoption 
of this minute you will repudiate that principle of each ward deciding 
its own affairs, which has for some time been gradually creeping in, 
and in place of it revert to the constitution provided by the Act — 
that is to say, that while representing various parts of the Munici- 
pality, the members for the various wards shall consider themselves 
perfectly entitled to speak and vote upon all matters affecting any or 
all wards, as in the best interests of the ratepayers. This is asking 
no more than that you follow the State Chambers of Legislature, 
where, although elected for different electorates, the members have 
equal rights to debate upon all matters, irrespective of what sections of 
the community, or what parts of the country they affect.’^ 

The minute was adopted. (New South Wales Local Government De- 
partmeni Beport, 1921, p. ^.) 

(iv) THE FRANCHISE. 

Adult Suffrage. 

The right of an occupier to enrolment and to vote as an elector, pro- 
vided for in sections 51 and 54 of the Principal Act, was extended by the 
Local Government (Amendment) 'Act, 1927, to include any natural-born 
or naturalised British subject of the full age of 21 years, whether male 
or female, married or unmarried, who upon the prescribed day is residing 
or has his principal place of abode on land, whether ratable land or not, 
in a ward or riding, and has continuously during the period of six months 
next preceding such prescribed day resided or had his principal place of 
abode in the area. -While the electoral franchise was thus enlarged, no 
person who was entitled to vote under the original provisions of the Act 
was deprived of his right by the amending Act. The electoral franchise 
under the Local Government Act at the present time, therefore, gives 
the right to enrolment and to vote to the following persons:-— 

(i) Owner— 

(a) A person who is jointly or severally the owner of ratable lana. 

(b) A nominee in writing of a body corporate which is, or trustees 
who are such owner as aforesaid: Provided that the body 
corporate or trustees may not nominate more than one per^^on 
for enrolment in any one ward or riding. 
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(c) The liuMeir M a lease, promise, or ^ctitract of lease from tiie 
Cro^vn of ratable Crown land. 

(d) The resident manager of a Mise, promise, or contract of lease 
from the Crown of ratable Crown Land. 

[ (ii) Eatepayitlg Lessee — 

(a) A person who is severally the lessee of ratable land, and is . 
under lease in waiting or other document of title relating tO' 
such land, liable to pay to any person the whole or any part 
of any local government rates which may l>e made and 
levied in respect of such land. 

(b) A person who is jointly such lessee as aforesaid and so liable* 
as aforesaM, 

(c) The nominee in writing of a body corporate which is or • 
trustees who are such lessee so liable as aforesaid: Provided I 
that fire body corporate or trustees may not nominate more* 
tli^’a^ one person for enrolment in any one ward or riding. 

(iii) 'Occnpier — 

■fa) A person who has been continuously, during the three months- 
next preceding the prescribed day in joint or several’ oeeupa- ■ 
tion as direct tenant (but not as rate-paying lesset? as above) 
of the owners or I’ate-paying lessees of ratable land! of the ' 
yearly value of £5 or upwards. 

(b) The nominee in writing of a corporate body which is or- 
trustees who are in occupation as tenant or occuipier as • 
aforesaid of ratable land of the yearly value of £5* or up- 
wards : Provided that the body corporate or trustees may not 
nominate more than one person for enrolmenit aS’ occupier- 
in any one ward or riding, 

(c) A person who has been eontinuonsly during the three months 
next preceding the prescribed day jointly or* severally the* 
occnpier of ratable land by virtue of a minePs right' or busi- 
ness license under the Mining Act, 1'874, or any Act amend- 
ing or consolidating the same, 

(d) A person who upon the prescribed day is residing or has his- 
principal place of abode on land, whether ratable or not, 
in the ward or ridings and has e0ntim’'U3onsly' during the- 
period of six months next preceding the prescribed! day resided 
or had his principal pikce of abode in the* area.. 

Where the land jointly tenanted or occupied as 'aforesaid is of less yearly 
value than £10, only one of the joint tenants or occupiers is entitled to- 
be placed on the roll; bnt where of the yearly walne of £10' or upwards, 
such number of the joint tenants or occupiers as when divide into the- 
said yearly value gives a c^nc^tient of '£i ‘mth a remainder of 'less than £5- 
are so entitled; and the joint tenants or occupiers so entitled' am to be 
determined by a majority ■ of the tenants or -occnpiers-- evidenced by an 
agreement signed by -such majority and -delivered to- the clerk, or failing- 
such agreement according to the .B&lphabefieal order’ of tlieif surnames... 
(New South Waters lljmdlXBmmnmeM p:. 5.) 
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(v) OFFICIALS. 

(a) Quallficatioiis and Status. 

Tlie Department has continued throughout the year its steady policy 
of discouraging the employment of uncertificated persons and endeavour- 
ing to secure the observance of the law in this regard by Councils. There 
is no doubt, however, that the knowledge that there is no direct power 
in the Department at the present time to enforce the provisions of the 
-Act requiring the employment of certificated clerks and engineers is an 
important factor in the reluctance which some of the Councils show to 
fall into line in this respect. A vacancy occurs; there is some person 
known to the members of the Council whom they desire to appoint; he is 
immediately appointed as Acting Clerk, pending the filling of the vacancy 
in accordance^ with the law. Then the position is advertised; the Coun- 
cil receives applications ; but it does not know the certificated men who 
apply from other towns or shires, while it does know its acting clerk, whom 
it has recently appointed. It is human nature to want to give the posi- 
tion to a local man; it is human nature to want to stand by the temporary 
employee whom the Aldermen or Councillors individually already know 
and like; and so it is not altogether strange that some Councils ignore 
the fact that they have received applications from certificated men, and 
endeavour upon one pretext or another to keep the uncertifieated man 
until such time as he can gain his certificate. 

The position of the Department is this, however. It has, in accord- 
ance with the law, invited men to sit for examination and to secure 
certificates of competency, as engineer or as clerk. The law has promised 
to persons who obtain these certificates that Councils shall be required 
to employ only those who hold the necessary qualification. To permit 
the appointment of persons who do not hold certificates is, therefore, not 
only to break the law but also to break faith; and this the Department 
cannot see its way to do. 

(b) Certiiicatioii. 

The system of certificates is devised in the public interest. It is to 
ensure first of all that the Councils and their ratepayers shall get a com- 
petent service — ^there is no guarantee of competency apart from the cer- 
tificate. It is also to ensure that there shall be in the service of the 
Councils a distinct career possible for men of ability; and this can only 
be attained by a system which shall ensure promotion from the smaller 
Council to the greater. Under the circumstances which existed before 
the institution of the certificates it was certainly possible for a man holding 
a position under one Council to secure appointment to a better position 
under another Council when it became vacant; but such promotion was 
the exception rather than the rule. Under the certificate system it has 
become the rule, as was designed. That rule, however, will be in danger 
of being broken down unless the Department is given power adequately to 
enforce the appointment of a certificated stafE. 

Before the certificate system was introduced in 190Y there were a num- 
ber of men employed as town and shire clerks who had been appointed to 
their positions since the commencement of the Local Government Act, 
1906. It was at that time decided that all those who were employed before 
the commencement of the Act should be granted certificates without 
examination; but that those who were appointed after the commencement 
of the Act should be allowed merely to retain the positions they then held, 
but not be allowed to take any fresh appointment until they had passed 
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tlie examination and obtained their certificates. Many of these men 
studied, passed the examination and obtained certificates; but a large 
number of them did not do so, for various reasons. These men saw oppor- 
tunities of promotion to higher salaries in the service of other Councils, 
but could not secure appointment to the vacancies because of their not 
holding certificates. Consequently, as the years went by, an agitation 
arose that they should be* granted certificates without examination on 
the ground that, as they Tad held the positions and filled them with satis- 
faction to the Councils for a period of years, they should be recognised 
in the same way as those who were appointed before the commencement 
of the Act had been recognised. For a number of years the Department 
opposed the granting of this request, because there were among the clerks 
affected a few to whom certificates should not be granted. In the year 
under review, however, these objections ceased to exist; and as, then, 
the men affected had in most cases ten years of faithful service to their 
credit, the Minister was able to see his 'way to recommend the Governor 
to amend Eegulation No. 4 in such a manner as to authorise the issue of 
certificates without examination to the following classes of persons: — 

(a) persons holding the position of town or shire clerk on the first 
day of September, one thousand nine hundred and sixteen, who 
held the position of town clerk or council clerk of an existing 
municipality at the commencement of the Loc«l Govermneiit Act, 
1906 ; and 

(b) persons holding or acting in the position of town or shire clerk 
to any council on the first day of September, 1916, who were 
appointed to the area of that council on or before the eleventh 
day of May, 190^ ; and 

(c) persons who, on the first day of September, 1916, had held or 
acted ill the position of town or shire clerk for an aggregate 
period of seven years, and who, on the said date, had enlisted 
in the Australian Imperial Expeditionary Force for active mili- 
tary service in the defence of the Empire. 

The regulation was amended accordingly on the 4th May, 1917, and 
the issue of the certificates to those entitled to them is now proceeding. 
This will open the road to promotion to another large group of deserving 
cMcers; will increase the supply of certificated men available to fill 
vacancies, and largely reduce the proportion of uncertificated clerks 
employed. {New South Wales Local Government Departmeiit Report, 
1919, pp. 19-20.) 

(c) Examination Standards. 

In September, 1934, the Local Government Clerks and Auditors’ 
Examination Committee submitted a report with regard to the question 
of raising the standard of the Local Government clerks’ examination. The 
report was as follows: — 

The Local Government Examining Committee have had under con- 
sideration the question of the sufficiency of the existing examina- 
tion prescribed in Ordinance No. 4 for candidates desirous of obtain- 
ing a Certificate of Qualification to act as Clerk to Municipal and 
Shire Councils in New South Wales, having in mind the repeated 
announcements by the Premier and the Minister of Local Government 
of their intention to extend the powers and functions of local authori- 
ties. 
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The principle of requiring the chief local officials to pass an exami- 
nation before being eligible for appointment was novel in 1906, and 
the original examination was conditioned by the fact that a new 
system of Local Government was being introduced. While it served 
its purpose, the chief defects of the examination were that it was 
intensely practical, severely limited in scope, and encouraged ^^cram- 
ming.^^ In 1932 the scope was widened with a view to ensuring that 
candidates would possess a minimum level of education before they 
were admitted to the “practical” section, i.e., Local Government book- 
keeping and Acts and Regulations. And at the same time classes 
were established at the Sydney Technical College for the special 
benefit of intending candidates. One result of this action has been 
an increase in the number of examinees, and a proportionate increase 
in the number of persons qualifying for certificates. Following the 
examination in December, 1932, 23 certificates were issued, and in 
December, 1933, 26 certificates. Since the passing of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act, 1906, 766 certificates have been issued, although all of 
these are not current. There are about 300 areas in New South Wales, 
where clerks are employed. 

Having in view the growing importance of Local Government, 
and the probability of additional functions being imposed upon local 
bodies, the Committee is of opinion that steps should be taken to 
improve the administrative qualifications of officials. The Committee 
feels that it is not necessary to emphasise the need to ensure that 
officials engaged in the direction and management of Local Govern- 
ment services should be thoroughly competent. In our system, the 
town clerk is the chief administrative officer of the Council, and it 
is therefore desirable that he should have more than a technical 
knowledge of the Local Government Act and the system of account- 
ing. The essential qualification of the clerk is administrative ability, 
and while that is difficult to test by a written examination, it is 
possible to ascertain by an examination whether he is reasonably 
educated, has a broad outlook, and is interested in the wider issues 
of Local Government. This, therefore, is the purpose the Committee 
had in mind in recommending a revision of the existing subjects, and 
it believes that an indirect result will be the raising of the standards 
now possessed by the junior staffs of Municipal and Shire Councils, 

It is pointed out that for some years the question of the recruit- 
ment and training of local officials has been engaging the attention 
of the authorities in England, and early this year the report of 
Hadow(^) Committee was published, in which the whole problem was 
thoroughly examined. In the Journal of Public Administration for 
April and July, 1934, the several aspects of the report are discussed, 
and the Committee believes that the conclusions reached are gene- 
rally applicable to this State. It will also be within the knowledge 
of the Minister that the Public Service Boards of the Common- 
wealth and of this State have been pursuing a policy of raising the 
standards of public servants, and the ' Committee feels that it would 
be unwise to allow any wide divergence to develop between the 
status of local official and that of State servants. 


(^) See also chap. IV, 
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Briefly, tlie Committee's recommendation is to prescribe tlie School 
Leaving' Certificate Examination as the minimum educational quali- 
fication for candidates seeking to obtain a certificate as town or shire 
clerk, and to widen the scope of the Local Government examination 
so as to ensure that candidates will have some general knowledge 
of system of local government and methods of local administration 
in England and America. The new curriculum should, it is sug- 
gested, operate as from 1st January, 1937. 

It is recommended that the examination be divided into three 
parts. Part I will consist of educational subjects. Part II will com- 
prise in the main the existing technical subjects, with the addition 
of a requirement that candidates should be familiar with the main 
problems of office organisations, and Part III will entail a general 
knowledge of English and American systems and methods of local 
government, as well as trends of thought in Australia, such as, for 
example, the problems of Greater Sydney, Greater Melbourne, Greater 
Brisbane and Greater Newcastle, and of the suitability of areas and 
agencies for the provision of local services. 

Part I will not be very different from that now extant, although 
the prescription of the Leaving Certificate will directly affect the 
standards of examinees. The Committee feels that it is inconsistent 
for the State to provide facilities for extended education for boys 
and girls, and for it to appeal to parents to allow their children to 
remain at school until the completion of the Leaving Certificate 
examination, and at the same time for other State authorities to 
induce boys and girls to leave school before that stage by offering 
them positions. In other words, it is a complete contradiction to spend 
money upon higher education, and then to neglect to employ the boys 
and girls who benefit by it. 

Part II will comprise the existing papers on Local Government 
Law and Accounts, although it is thought that both these papers 
might be treated differently. In particular the papers on '^Law” 
should be designed to discover the reasons for actions as w^ell as a 
knowledge of the particular action required. A further paper should 
• be set which, for want of a better name, may be called '‘office methods” 
along the lines now set for public servants in connection with their 
grade examinations. What the Committee has in mind is that local 
government officials should have a general acquaintance with office 
organisation and business systems. 

The scope and purpose of Part III have already been indicated. 

Although the Committee has no power under existing legislation 
to prescribe qualifications for other than the chief local government 
officials it believes that an indirect effect of its xecommendation will 
be the raising of the standards of all clerical employees in Council 
offices. If a certificate as clerk can only be obtained by persons who 
have obtained a Leaving Certificate there will be a tendency to 
restrict appointments as junior clerks to lads with a similar qualifica- 
tion. And it may also become the policy of Councils to confine pro- 
motions to positions such as ^'A” grade clerks and as accountants, 
to officers who have respectively passed Part I and Part II of the 
examination. 


The details of the examination which is proposed are as follow 

Part I. 

Handwriting. 

Dictation. 

Elementary Book-keeping. 

Arithmetic. 

English, including essay writing, letter writing and precis 
writing. 


Part II. 

Local Grovemment Acts and Ordinances. 

Subsidiary Acts and Kegulations. 

Local Governments Accounts. 

Office Methods. 

Part III. 

Municipal Administration. This paper would be on the lines 
prescribed for public servants desiring to qualify for admission 
to the higher series of grades. Its scope will be covered by such 
text books as: — 

Clarke, J. J. ^^Local Government of the United Kingdom 
and the Irish Free State.” 

Simon, E. D. ^^A City Council from Within.” 

Macdonald, A. E. ‘’^American City Government and Ad- 
ministration.” 

Bland, F. A. ‘Tlanning the Modern State.” 

“Local Government Legislation of Victoria and Queensland.’^ 

Departmental Annual Eeports and Eeports of Eoyal Com- 
missions, e.g., Greater Sydney and Greater Kewcastle, 

The Committee has considered the position of smaller authorities, 
whose financial resources do not enable them to pay as much for 
the services of their officials as larger authorities can; but it does 
not think that any distinction should be drawn between the different 
grades of town and shire clerks. Doctors, engineers, dentists, lawyers, 
architects, and accountants have all to obtain similar qualifications, 
though their earlier rates of remuneration are very disparate. The 
Committee does not think that rates of pay should be the determinant 
of the qualifications v/hich officials should possess; and it therefore 
recommends that the standard which has been proposed should be 
common to all candidates for certificates of qualification. It is to 
be observed that the certificate is a general qualification to act as 
clerk, and if any differentiation were made between grades of clerks, 
it would be extremely difficult to control their transfers from smaller 
to larger authorities. 

In suggesting that the new curriculum should come into force 
from January, 1937, the position of students who have commenced 
to study under the existing regulation has been kept in mind. If 
notification of the change is made betimes, such students will have 
opportunities in 1934, 1935, and 1936 to complete their examination 
under current standards. 


(2) See also eMps. IV and VII (pp. 149, 197). 
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Upon consideration of this report the Minister decided to obtain the 
views of the Local Government and Shires Associations, also those of 
the Association of Local Goveriament Clerks. At the close of the year 
the latter association had written intimating its concurrence of the 
proposal put forward by the committee, but a reply from the Local Gov- 
ernment and Shires Associations had not been received. (New South 
Wales Local Government Department Report, 1935, pp. 17-18.) 

(vi) SYDNEY CITY COUNCIL. 

Status of OfficiaJb. 

Opportunity was taken to amend the Sydney Corporation Act, 1932- 

1934, to provide that where the City Council proposes to terminate the 
employment of the Town Clerk, the City Treasurer, the Health Officer, 
the City Engineer, the City Surveyor, or the City Building Surveyor, 
there shall be held an inquiry similar to that provided for in the Local 
Government Act, 1919, in respect of certain servants of a Shire or Muni- 
cipal Council. (New South Wales Local Government Deparbnent Report, 

1935, p. 6.) 

(vii) SUPERANNUATION. 

The making of provision for the superannuation of the employees 
of Councils has been before the Department for many years. Provision 
was made in the (Public Service) Superannuation Act, 1916, to bring 
under the State scheme the council of any municipality or shire making 
application in that behalf, the council in any such case to be charged in 
respect of its servants with the payment of the half-and-half contributions 
with which the State Government is charged under that Act in respect 
of its employees. On account of the heavy expense involved no council 
has availed itself of this provision. The question of passing special legis- 
lation was subsequently considered, and in 1921 a scheme propounded by 
Mr. E. H. J. OHalloran, then Shire Clerk of Gloucester, providing for 
a system of retiring and mortality insurance, was brought forward by 
the Local Government Clerks’ Association. The principle of this scheme 
was ultimately endorsed by the Local Government Association and Shires 
Association, the Institute of Local Government Engineers, the Health 
Inspectors’ Society, the Municipal and Shire Council Employees’ Union, 
and the Local Government Officers’ Association, and a Bill embodying ife, 
submitted by the Local Government Clerks’ Association, was, in 1926, 
adopted by the then Minister, the Hon. J. J. Fitzgerald, M.L.A. This 
Bill, after being revised by the Department, was introduced in the Legis- 
lative Assembly on I7th February, 1927, and having passed through both 
Houses without andendment, was assented to by the Governor on 25th 
March, 1927. 

The Act as passed applies to all shires and municipal councils and 
to county councils, and provides for the compulsory insurance of the 
permanent servants of councils on the endowment principle. ^Termanent 
servant” is defined as ^Town clerk, shire clerk, municipal engineer, shire 
engineer, health inspector, or other servant of a council to whom the pro- 
visions of this Act may by proclanaation be extended.” The administration 
of the scheme is vested in a Board, consisting of a president and two other 
members appointed by the Governor for a period of seven years, and called 
^■^The Local Government Superannuation Board.” Every permanent 
servant of a council (unless exempted as stated below) is required within 


(®) See alf?o cliap. I. 
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a time to be prescribed by regulation to effect with an insurance company 
approved by the Governor an endowment insurance policy maturing at 
the age of sixty-five years (which is declared to be the retiring age of 
all permanent servants) or previous death, in accordance with the amount 
of his salary. The amount of insurance is prescribed in the schedule to 
the Act, and ranges from £200 to £1,000 in accordance with salary and age. 

The insurance provided for is to be effected through the Board, 
and the policy in each case is to be held by the Board until the servant 
concerned dies or leaves the service or attains the age of 65. In addition 
to compulsory insurance, any permanent servant of a council, who when 
effecting his insurance is not less than 35 years of age, and has not less 
than five years^ service, may take up one or more optional units of insur- 
ance of £100 each, but so that the total of the compulsory and optional 
units so effected does not exceed the maximum cover indicated in the 
schedule. 

An interesting feature of the Act is that it provides that the Board 
may, with the Governor's approval, arrange for the insurance of group 
or groups of permanent servants, in such manner as to ensure that each 
permanent servant included in a group shall be covered to the extent pro- 
vided in the Act. It is hoped under this provision to obtain a reduction 
of the premiums otherwise payable, and perhaps even to dispense with 
medical examination, as is done under schemes of group insurance of 
employees in America and elsewhere. 

Every permanent servant who, at the date of the commencement of 
the Act or at the date the Act is extended to him, or at the date of his 
appointment, as the case may be — 

(a) has attained the age of 55 years; or 

(b) having attained the age of 50 years and being in receipt of a 
salary of not less than £400' per annum, elects to contribute to 
the fund; or 

(c) being under 55 and is refused for insurance or loaded for an age 
three years or more greater than his actual age, 

is exempted from the obligation to insure. In order to make provision 
for the superannuation of this class of servant, a fund called “The Local 
Government Provident Fund” is to be created, to which the councils con- 
cerned have to pay contributions annually. The total amount of the 
annual contribution in respect of each servant is to be such an amount 
as would — if paid at the beginning of each year and accumulated at com- 
pound interest at the rate of 5 per cent, per annum — produce a sum 
which would, if and when such permanent servant reached the retiring 
age (i.e., 65 years), be equal to one-twentieth part of such permanent 
servant’s salary at the commencement of the Act, or at the date of the 
proclamation extending the Act to him, or on his appointment, as the 
ease may be, for each year of service which such servant would have to 
his credit if he remained in the service until he reached the retiring age, 
but so as not to include more than twenty years’ se?rvice prior to the 
commencement of the Act or the date of such proclamation. 

The council’s quota in respect of the premium payable on each of 
its servant’s policies is to be calculated as follows: — 

(a) As to so much of the premium as is payable in respect of the 
compulsory cover, one moiety thereof, or 3J per cent, of the salary 
for the time being of the servant (any salary exceeding £500 to 
count for this purpose as £600 only), whichever is the less. 
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(b) As to so mucli (if any) of the premium as is payable in respect 
of optional cover, a proportion thereof corresponding to the 
ratio that the past service factor (i.e., the number of completed 
years of service, not exceeding twenty, at the time the policy is 
effected) bears to the total service factor (i.e., the future service 
factor, being the difference between the number of years of age 
at next birthday at the time the policy is effected and 65 years, 
added to the past service factor), 

(c) The counciPs quota is not in any case to exceed the aggregate 
of a sum calculated by multiplying a fortnight's salary at the rate 
payable at the time the policy is effected, by the total service 
factor (i.e., future service factor added to past service factor). 

Contributions to the Provident Fund must not be less than 7 per centum 
of the salary for the time being of the servant concerned. Upon a servant 
reaching the retiring age, or ceasing to be employed by a council, or 
dying, he or his personal representatives, as the ease may be, are entitled 
to receive the policy held by the Board or to be paid the sum standing to 
the credit of the servant in the Provident Fund, together with the interest 
accrued on the latter by reason of the Board’s investments of the moneys 
in the fund. 

Each council is made responsible for payment to the Board of the 
whole of the premiums payable on the policies effected by its servants, 
and for the whole of the contributions to be made to the Provident Fund, 
but is entitled to deduct from the salary of or any moneys due to the 
servant concerned, the residue of any premium remaining after deduct- 
ing the council’s quota, or one-half of the contributions made to the 
Provident Fund, as the case may be. 

All costs of management of the Board, including the remuneration 
‘(if any) of the president and members of the Board, are to be met by 
annual per capita payments, to be contributed equally by the councils and 
the permanent servants, but a council’s contribution in respect of each of 
its permanent servants, and each servant’s contribution, are not to exceed 
5s. respectively in any one year. The Government is under no expense or 
liability under the provisions of the Act with respect either to the cost 
of the Boards administration or with respect to contribution or subsidy 
for carrying out the scheme. 

As it was found impracticable to bring the Act into actual opera- 
tion before 1st January, 1928, the Government made available to the 
Board a grant of £400 and advances amounting to £700 to meet the costs 
of management during the year 1927. 

It should be noted that this Act does not apply to the Sydney City 
Council. Special legislation would be required to extend its provisions 
to the employees of ‘that body. (A’ew South Wales Local Government Report, 
1927-— pp. 2-3.) 

(viii) rating. 

Government Property, Churches and Schools. 

The Eating (Exemption) Bill had two objects: — 

(1) The exemption of Grown property generally, except State Indus- 
trial undertahings, from rating under the Local Government Act, 
the Sydney Gorporation Acts, the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage 
and Drainage Act, and the Hunter District Water and Sewerage 
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(2) Tlie co-ordination and extension of the provisions of those Acts 
relating to the exemption from rates of church and school lands. 

With regard to the first matter it had been pointed out that occupied 
Crown land had been subject to rates under the Local Government Act 
since the passing of the Local Government Act, 1906, and under the Syd- 
ney Corporation Act and the Water and Sewerage Acts from earlier dates- 
In the first year of the operation of the Local Government Act (1907-08) 
the liability of the Crown with regard to rates amounted to about £27,000. 
This liability steadily grew with the years until in 1931 the Treasury 
estimated that a sum of nearly a quarter of a million pounds would be 
required to meet the liability. 

The Government was of the opinion that when the Legislature made the 
Crown liable for rates, it could not have foreseen these consequences. It 
was a small thing for the Crown to assume this liability in 1907, but the 
burden had increased to such an extent as to press very seriously on 
the resources of the State. Furthermore it was pointed out that the 
liability was a gradually increasing one and one which the Government 
had no power to control. The Government was further of opinion it was 
entitled to contend that circumstances had so altered as to justify it in 
bringing the position under control. Directions were therefore given to 
amend the law to provide that all lands of the Crown should be exempt 
from rates except — 

(a) land held under lease from the Crown by any person (which 
was already, speaking generally, the law); and 

(b) land occupied and used by the Crown in connection with any 
industrial undertaking. 

"Industrial Undertaking’’ was defined as ^^any industrial undertaking 
to which the provisions of the Special Deposits (Industrial Undertakings) 
Act, 1912-1930, for the time being apply, or any undertaking declared by 
the Governor by proclamation to be an industrial undertaking for the 
purposes of this section.” 

The arguments put forward by the Government in support of these 
provisions were briefly : — 

(a) The liability of the Government for rates might legitimately be 
considered a subject to be brought within the category of ^^con- 
trollable Government expenditure” and that, in view of the urgent 
necessity for the reduction thereof, local authorities might reason- 
ably be called upon to share the disabilities due to the necessary 
adjustment in public expenditure then being effected in accord- 
ance with the Premiers’ Plan.. 

The Crown did not, however, propose, by providing for exemp- 
tion from rates, to relieve itself from liability in respect of 
charges for water and sewerage services where these are sup- 
plied to any of its properties, and would continue to pay for the 
services actually rendered. 

(b) In any case where a Municipal or Shire Council rendered a 
service to the Government (other than water and sewerage ser- 
vices) or carried out a work considered to be of benefit to a 
Crown property, it would be open to the Government of the day 
to make special grants-in-aid, and possibly in more prosperous 
times the Government would be able to increase the amount of 

■ ■ ■ such grants.. . ' . . 

. . ^ 
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(c) Local authorities exercise taxing powers and other powers dele- 
gated to them by the State. If the Government were exercising 
such powers directly, it would not levy taxes upon its own pro- 
perty and it was not considered, therefore, that Councils should 
have the right to rate properties in which their own ratepayers 
were interested as citizens of the State. 

(d) Eates were not paid by the Commonwealth Government upon its 
properties nor were rates paid by the State Governments on 
Crown properties in Victoria, South Australia, Western Aus- 
tralia, and Queensland, except where the property is leased for 
private purposes, and it was considered that the Government of 
h^ew South Wales should be in just as favourable a position in 
this regard as the other State Governments in connection with the 
budgetary adjustments which it was being* called upon to make. 

(e) In New South Wales there were a number of institutions which 
do not belong to the Crown that were exempted from rates while 
State institutions of a similar kind were ratable. Non-State 
schools and their playgrounds, for instance, were subject to rates 
under the Local Government Act, while State Schools were not. 
It was considered that anomalies of this kind should be corrected. 
It was not proposed, however, that self-supporting, industrial or 
business undertakings of the Government which were not -a 
charge upon the taxpayer should be exempted, and the 
specifically provided that the property used in connection witli 
such undertakings should be subject to rates. 

(f) The few areas where the Councils depend very largely for their 
revenues upon the rates levied upon Government property and 
which would be therefore heavily affected by the proposed exemp- 
tions could, if necessary, be absorbed into adjoining areas without 
disadvantage to the residents. 

As to the provisions of the Bill relating to church and school lands, 
these were included at the request of a deputation representative of ail 
the churches in New South Wales which had waited upon the then Pre- 
mier and had asked that consideration should be given to the question 
of amending the various Acts under which rates are levied with a view tc^ 
making the provisions in those Acts uniform in their incidence. The 
churches asked, briefly, that there should be a simplified and common 
code for the exemption of church lands based upon the highest common 
factor of exemption allowed under the various Acts; that instead of rates 
being levied on the land in respect of water and sewerage services, 
charges and fees should be imposed ; and that the exemptions should be 
extended to place the residences of the official heads of religious denomin- 
ations on the same footing as the residences of clergymen in charge of 
individual churches under the Local Government Act. The granting of 
these requests and the consequential amendments respecting private school 
lands, generally, involved therein have meant a considerable extension 
of the exemptions given to church and school lands by the various Acts 
under which rates are levied- 

The Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on 1st December, 
1931, and passed both Houses without amendment except in details. 
It was assented to on 10th December, 1932. 
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On 24th December, 1931, the Metropolitan Meat Industry Board and the 
Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales were declared by the 
Governor by proclamation issued in pursuance of the abovementioned Act 
to be ^^industrial undertakings” within the meaning of the Local Gow 
ernment Act, the Sydney Corporation Act, the Metropolitan Water, Sewer- 
age and Drainage Act and the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewer- 
age Act ; and these undertakings thereupon became ratable. 

Bequests that certain other Goyemment undertakings should be pro- 
claimed “industrial undertakings” were, however, not complied with. {New 
Botdh Wales Local Government Department Report , 1932— -pp. 2-3.) 

(ix) ENDOWMENT OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES. 

(a) Shires. 

The Local Government Act, 1906, provided that there should be payable 
out of the Consolidated Bevenue, for the endowment of Shires in every 
year, a sum of not less than one hundred and fifty thousand pounds to be 
appropriated by Parliament for that purpose, and to be paid to the Shires, 
and that in every third year the Governor should make a classification of 
the various Shires in respect of such endowment in accordance with a 
scale provided in the Act. In determining the class of each Shire it was 
directed that the following matters should be taken into consideration: — 

(a) the extent of the Shire; 

(b) the probable annual revenue derivable from a rate of penny in 
the pound on the unimproved capital value of ratable land in the 
Shire ; 

(c) the necessary annual expenditure; 

(d) the extent of the roads to be made and maintained; 

(e) the difficulty of construction and maintenance of roads and ot)i(*r 
public works ; 

(f) the facilities to be afforded to vehicular traffic; 

(g) the extent of public works maintained by the Government; 

(h) the extent of Crown lands (other than parks or reserves for 
public recreation) from which the Council will receive no rates, 
and the existence of which in the Shire involves expenditure by 
the Council on the road construction, or in other ways. 

The scale of endowment provided for six classes of Shires and the 
amount to be paid varied from not more than ten shillings in the pound 
on the proceeds of the general rate received by the Council during the 
preceding year, in the case of a Shire of the first class, to not less than 
forty shillings in the pound on such proceeds in the case of a Shire of 
the sixth class. It was, however, further provided that if in any year 
the Governor considered that the necessities of a Shire did not warrant 
the paj'ment of an endowment, no endowment should be paid. 

The Local Government Act, 1919, re-enacted the appropriation of one 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds each year for the endowment of Shires ; 
but made some changes as to the distribution of this amount which the 
experience of the thirteen years^ operation of the previous Act had- 
suggested as advisable. The matters which the 1919 Act provides shall 
be taken into account in the apportionment of endowment are as follow: — 

(a) the non-ratable land which is the property of the Crown (exclu- 
sive of lands vested in public bodies for public use, recreation, or 
enjoyment) and the extent to which the Council undertakes to 
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execute works of construction or of maintenance on roads on or 
in tke yicinity of suck land; 

(b) tke necessity for aid in the development of new districts; the 
extent to which the Council undertakes to construct works for 
this purpose; and the extent to which the people of the locality 
specially interested within the Shire undertake to share the cost 
by means of a local rate; 

(c) the amount which the Council has spent in the past three years 
on main roads in addition to any Government grant therefor; 

(d) the special needs of the Shire, and the difficulty or otherwise of 
constructing and maintaining roads therein; 

(e) whether the road works constructed by the Council are generally 
substantially constructed and properly maintained; 

(f) any special matter which has arisen during the past three years 
indicating good or bad administration on the part of the Council; 

(g) the rate levied by the Council, and its relation to maximum rate; 

(h) whether the valuations of ratable land are of recent date and are 
reasonably correct. 

The 1919 Act also, like the 1906 Act, provides for the apportionment to 
be triennial, but has continued in operation until its expiration on 81st 
December, 1921, the triennial classification made under the 1906 Act on 
the Slst December, 1918. The endowment for this year is therefore being 
paid on the basis of that classification, particulars of which are given in 
the Appendix XXYI to the report for the year 1918-19. In that classifica- 
tion one hundred and seventeen Shires are classified as first-class Shires, 
of these fifty-seven receive no endowment, while the classification of the* 
remainder entitles them to receive endowment varying from one shilling* 
to ten shillings in the pound on the proceeds of the general rate. Five 
Shires are in the second class, which entitles them to receive an endow- 
ment of fifteen shillings in the pound on the proceeds of the general rate. 
Eight Shires are in the third-class, entitling them to an endowment of 
twenty shillings in the pound on such proceeds. Two Shires are in the 
fourth class, three in the fifth class, and one in the sixth class, with endow- 
ment at the rate of twenty-five, thirty and forty shillings in the pound, 
respectively, on the proceeds of the general rate. 

The amount of endowment paid to each Shire for the year 1919 is 
shown in Appendix X, the total amount being £152,339 15s. 9d. 


140. The following table shows the amount of endowment paid out each 
year since the establishment of Shires : — 


1907 ( J annary to December) 


1910 

1911 

1912 

1913 

1914 
1916 

1918 

1919 


>J 

n 

7? 

75 

55 

55 

S5 


55 

55 

55 

55 


55 


55 


55 

55 



£ 

s. 

d. 

179,135 

0 

0 

285,208 

14 

1 

316,632 

18 

8 

368,880 

19 

1 

132,614 

11 

2 

151,137 

■8 

8 

142,736 

6 

2 

162,198 

0 

0 

152,339 

15 

9 


In the above table it will be observed that a eonsiderahle reduction in 
the amount of endowment paid has taken place from 1913 onwards. This 
is due to the fact that, commencing with that year, the amount of endow- 
ment voted by Parliament for Shires has been kept at practically the 
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minimum amount provided by the Local Government Act, vk., £150,000 
and separate votes have been made each year for main roads. Prior to 
1913 there were no separate grants for main roads. 

(b) Municipalities. 

Under the Local Government Act, 1906, the right to endowment which 
any Municipality had under the Municipalities Act, 1897, was preserved. 
The endowment of Municipalities was also provided for by that Act in 
the following cases: — 

(a) Where an area was added to a Municipality under the Shires 
Act, 1905, such Municipality might, at the discretion of the Min- 
ister, be granted an endowment in respect of such added area; 

(b) All Municipalities which were not entitled to receive endow- 
ment under any Act repealed by the Local Government Act, 1906, 
were entitled to receive out of funds to be voted by Parliament 
an endowment based on the result of investigations which the 
Governor might cause to be made into the administration and 
financial necessities of such Municipalities, not exceeding in any 
Municipality a sum equal to three shillings and fourpence in 
the pound on the general rate collected by the Council of such 
Municipality. It was, however, provided further that endow- 
ment should not be paid in cases where the revenues of the Coun- 
cils under the Local Government Act, exclusive of endowment, 
were sufiicient, in the opinion of the Minister, to meet the reason- 
able requirements of such Municipalities. 

(c) When the Minister, or any person appointed by him, certified 
that the estimated responsibility for expenditure transferred to a 
Municipality from the Government by the Local Government Act 
exceeded the amount of the Land tax suspended in such Muni- 
cipality, the Minister might, in his discretion, grant to such 
Municipality an endowment exceeding the aforesaid sum of 
three shillings and fourpence in the pound, but not exceeding 
the excess of transferred expenditure. 

{New South Wales Local Government Report, 1920, pp, 14-15.) 


(x) BORROWING. 

Loans and Overdrafts. 

Between 1st July, 1922, and 30th June, 1938, seventy-six Municipal 
Councils and forty-three Shire Councils made application for and received 
certificates of limit of overdraft (under Sections 174 and 175 of the Local 
Government Act, 1919) in the case of Municipalities for sums aggregat- 
ing £376,411, and in the case of Shires for sums aggregating £208,290 — 
a total of £584,701. 

Returns showing particulars of the amounts for which certificates of 
limits of overdraft were issued to the respective Municipal and Shire 
Councils concerned are filed with the Department's records for reference. 

Before the Local Government Act, 1906, was passed many Municipal 
Councils obtained overdrafts on current account (the authority for which 
was very doubtful) and allowed these gradually to accumulate from year 
TO year, instead of paying them off each year as prudent finance would 
have dictated. In some cases, it was stated at the time, the amounts of 
the overdrafts were more than a whole year’s rate revenue. 
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When the 1906 Bill was laid before Parliament it proposed to forbid 
overdrafts on current account, because of the then prevalent abuse in 
this respect. This provision was approved by Parliament, but power 
was given by amendment inserted on the motion of a private member, for 
Councils, if they obtained the Minister’s consent, to raise ^^temporary 
loans” which were not to exceed one-third of the estimated revenue to 
be received from rates. 

This system of temporary borrowing made it necessary for Councils 
to obtain the Minister’s consent every time they desired a temporary 
loan, and made it necessary for them to be continually making applica- 
tions to the Minister and the Department. It was desirable to alter this. 
While the limit of one-third of the estimated revenue was sufficient in the 
great majority of cases to meet Councils’ needs, there happened every 
now and then some special emergency which indicated the need in special 
cases only for a higher limit than one-third. Por these reasons when 
the 1918 Bill was introduced. Parliament was asked to repeal the old 
temporary-borrowing system and to authorise Councils to have overdrafts 
subject to a limit to be feed in a certificate which should be issued by 
the Minister. This was passed and the Minister was empowered to fix 
the limit at any sum not exceeding one-half of the income of the ^Tund” 
upon which the Council desires to overdraw. 

The 1918 Bill was passed in 1919 and came into force in 1920. After 
it had been in force about a year it became apparent that many Councils 
were applying for certificates of limit of overdraft, not for the ordinary 
purpose of an overdraft, viz., to tide them over periods of inequality or 
fluctuation in the collection of their rates; but to enable them to embark 
on a bigger spending policy than they had placed before their ratepayers 
'when they compiled their estimates and levied their rates at the beginning 
of the year. Snch a policy of inflation of the year’s expenditure beyond 
the amount of the estimates would inevitably mean that the inflated 
overdraft would be still ontstanding at the end of the year. Unless 
special provision were made in the next year’s accounts the old overdraft 
would continue and would be left as a legacy to the succeeding Council. 

The then Minister, Mr. Mutch, therefore, decided that, while granting 
the request of a Council for an increase of limit of overdraft, it should 
be accompanied by a condition requiring the overdraft to be brought 
down to a reasonable sum by the middle of the last year of that Council’s 
triennial term of office, so that one Council should not pass on to its 
successor a large deficit in the shape of an excessive amount of overdraft 
on current account. This principle Avas applied generally from September, 
1921. The principle thus laid down by Mr. Mutch was also adopted by 
Mr. Cann, and was confirmed by Mr. Fitzpatrick, successive Ministers 
for Local Government. 

In applying the principle, of course, regard had to be paid to any 
extraordinary circumstances, and in the first year of the application of 
the new decision a fair amount of latitude was allowed and exception 
made whenever a Council brought forward anything like a reasonable 
case for exception. For example, where a Council had used an unusually 
large amount, of its ordinary rate revenue to purchase road-making 
machinery, and then found itself in some little difficulty late in the year 
in finding money to carry on its ordinary works and keep its usual staff 
employed, the fact that it had the machinery as an asset to pass on to 
the succeeding Council, together with the liability, was accepted as a 
sufficient justification for modifying the conditions in the Council’s 
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favour. Also, in the Newcastle district, at a time when there was a large 
amount of unemployment through the closing of the Steel Works and 
other causes, the circumstances were recognised as exceptional, and 
Councils were allowed large increases of limit of overdraft in order to 
aid in providing municipal work to tide the unemployed over the winter, 
in conjunction with Government grants for the same purpose. These 
instances are cited simply to show that the principle has not been applied 
rigidly, but with proper discrimination in favour of the Councils. (New 
South Wales Local Government Department Report^ 1923, pp. 10-11.) 

(xi) LOCAL GOVERNMENT AREAS. 

(a) County Districts. 

When the Honourable J. D. EitzGerald visited Grafton in 1918, his 
attention was drawn to the advisableness of providing some statutory 
power for the Councils of the district to combine for the purpose of 
exploiting the ^Vhite power” running to waste in the rapids of the 
Clarence Biver ^^Gorge.” 

Prior to this, the Honourable A. Griffith had (in anticipation of Legis- 
lative sanction) established a Water Hyacinth Board, formed of delegates 
elected by the Councils on the Bichmond Biver, for the purpose of under- 
taking the destruction of the hyacinth which was then causing great 
inconvenience to navigation on the river. The Bichmond Biver Water 
Hyacinth Board was so successful in its operations that Hr. EitzGerald 
decided not only to ask Parliament to confirm its establishment, but also 
to make provision whereby a similar form of co-operation might be 
adopted by any group of Councils. He held a firm belief in the value of 
co-operation, and decided to endeavour to provide means whereby it might 
operate. The County Council provisions of the Local Government Act, 1919, 
are the result of that decision. 

The Act validated and confirmed the establishment of the Bichmond 
Biver County Councils. The next County Council to be established was 
that of St. George. Particulars of the establishment of these two bodies 
are given hereunder. 

(b) St. George County District. 

In October, 1920, application was made to the Governor by the Councils 
of Bockdale, Kogarah, Hurstville, and Bexley, for the constitution of a 
county for the district of St. George. The Councils asked that the powers 
conferred upon them by Sections 416 to 419 of the Local Government 
Act relating to the supply of electricity and the supply and installing of 
electrical fittings and appliances should be delegated to the County Council, 
together with the power to borrow a sum not exceeding £100,000, and to levy 
a loan rate in connection with such loan. The Governor by proclamation, 
dated 26th October, 1920, gave his approval to the constitution of the 
district and to the delegation of the powers asked for (vide Government 
Gazette, No. 191, of 29th October, 1920). With the Ministers approval, 
each Council concerned elected three members to the County Council. 

■ , «• . * ■ ^ 

The St. George County Council was constituted for the purpose of 
providing electricity for the muniGipalities of Bexley, Hurstville, Kogarah, 
and Bockdale. The Council was given power to borrow £100,000 for this 
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puri^ose, and a sciieme lias been prepared under which the electricity will 
be supplied in bulk by the Commissioners for Railways to the County 
CounciFs receiving" station. From there it will be retailed to the 
consumers. O 

(c) Richmond River County District. 

The growth of water hyacinth in the Riclunond River and its tribu- 
taries became such a menace to the navigation of the river and to the 
prosperity of the district that the local people at Coraki in public meeting 
assembled decided to form a committee to endeavour to clear the river. 
For some time prior to 1915 this committee agitated for Government 
assistance, and at the same time conducted experiments of its own for the 
destruction of the pest. Meantime the trouble intensified. 

In 1914, at the request of the local members of Parliament and the local 
Councils, the Minister for Local Government (Hon. Arthur Griffith) 
sent the Officer-in -Charge (now Under-Secretary) to Lismore to confer 
with the local members of Parliament and with the representatives of the 
Councils of the district as to the best means of dealing with the hyacinth. 
At this conference a Bill which had been prepared by the Department was 
revised and adopted by the conference. This Bill provided for the con- 
stitution of a Water T-Iyaeinth Board, to consist of delegates represent- 
ing all the Conneils of the basin of the Richmond River. The Bill further 
provided for eaeli Council to eontrihiite towards the expenses of hyacinth 
eradication, and for certain Government subsidies. The i^rovisioiis of the 
Bill -were afterwards included in the^ eorapreliensive Local (lovernmeiit Bill 
then being prepared for Mr. Griffith. 

In 1915 the Bill had not yet been passed by Parliament, and the local 
Committee found itself hampered in its operations for want of funds, and 
unable to do really efieetive "work, though its experiments had proceeded 
so far that it was confident that if it could only obtain the necessary 
funds and the necessary authority it could effieetively clear the pest out 
of the river. 

j,Ir. Griffith tlierefore submitted to the Councils concerned a proposal 
that they should all agree to anticipate the passage of the Bill, and pro- 
ceed to form the Water Hyacinth Board and contribute towards its ex- 
penditure, just as if the Bill had been passed by Parliament. He, on his 
part, undertook to pay the Government subsidies on the same basis as 
if the Bill were law. The Councils all agreed, with one exception, elected 
their delegates, paid their contributions, and the Board established itself 
at Coraki and commenced work on the river promptly. The operations of 
the Board were most successful. The river was promptly cleared, and has 
been kept clear ever since. 

The Local Government Act, 1919, which contained provisions for the 
establishment of County Councils, and for the validation of the establish- 
ment of the Richmond River Water Hyacinth Board as a County Council, 
came into force on 1st January, 1920. Steps were at once taken to ascer- 
tain definitely the boundaries of the Richmond River County District, 
and after some delay, occasioned by patient negotiation to secure the 
agreement of all Councils to the proposed boundaries, &c., the necessary 
proclamation of the Richmond River County District was proclaimed on 
2nd ISTovemher, 1920. The Governor fixed the number of delegates to be 
elected by each Council as twelve. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 


O See also chap. XVJII. 
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The achievemeiit of this County Council in removing’ countless tons 
of matted water hyacinth from 125 miles of navigable waterway, many 
miles of which had become so choked that traffic was entirely stopped, is 
highly creditable to the energy and resource of the local people. A task 
which was at one time thought to be impossible has been most successfully 
and thoroughly accomplished. It now remains to the Council to exercise 
unceasing watchfulness and care to guard against the re-growth of the 
pest. 

The report of the Chairman of the County Council, covering the opera- 
tions of the Council for the year ended 3.1st December, 1920, is included 
in this r^ort as Appendix XXIY. 

(d) Emmaville. 

In December, 1920, the Ashford Shire Council, in conjunction with the 
Severn Shire Council, forwarded resolutions, passed by each Council 
respectively, petitioning the Minister to take the initial steps towards the 
formation of a County Council, to give the district the name of the 
Emmaville County District, and to delegate to the County Council the 
following powers: — 

(a) The powers of a Council under section 492 of the Local Government 
Act, 1919, relating to light lines of railway and tramway in so far 
as is necessary to the investigation and construction of a line of 
railway or tramway to connect the district of Ashford in the 
vicinity of the coal-mine with the Government railway line at 
Deepwater ; 

(b) the power to make and levy rates under Part VII of the Local 
Government Act, 1919, or, at the discretion of the County Council, 
the power of subsection (5) of section 565 of the Local Government 
Act, 1919, to assess its expenditure upon the Ashford and Severn 
Shire Councils as provided in that subsection, in default of any 
agreement under subsection (1) of the said section between the 
said Shire Councils prescribing the manner in which the expenses 
of the County Council are to be met by them; 

(c) the power to borrow under section ISO of the said Act a sum not 
exceeding £6,000; 

(d) to fix the number of members of the Emmaville County Council 
at six, of whom three shall be elected by Ashford Shire Council,, 
and three shall be elected by Severn Shire Council. 

The object of the movement was to establish a County Council for the 
purpose of collecting evidence and making all necessary investigation 
towards the ultimate development of a coal deposit at Ashford, and the 
construction of a line of railway or tramway to connect the district of 
Ashford in the vicinity of the coal-mine with the Government railway line 
at Deepwater. It was proposed to ask the Government to finance the 
scheme, and, as there was some doubt as to whether arrangements could be 
made with the Public Works Department on the lines desired, the Councils 
were asked to consider whether, in the event of the State being unable to 
undertake the construction of the work, they would still desire the formation 
of the County Council. They have not proceeded further. 
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(e) Eastern Suburbs. 

At a conference of representatives of the Councils of Eandwick, Waverley, 
Woollahra, and Vaucluse, which was held in the Woollalira Council 
Chambers on the 16th June last, for the purpose of considering the advisa- 
bility of the formation of a County Council in the Eastern Suburbs for 
carrying out works for their mutual benefit, it was decided not to form a 
County Council but that an Eastern Suburbs Municipal Gmifereiice of a 
permanent character be created, as an advisory committee to the Eastern 
Suburban Councils. It was decided that the Conference should consist 
of four members of each Council, to meet quarterly. The Minister granted 
approval (under section 504), on the application of the Councils concerned 
to each expending the sum of £5 to create a fund to defray the exi)enses 
of the Committee. 

<f) PrcM!edure for Formation. 

In response to requests from a number of Councils desiring to know the 
procedure to be adopted in securing the proclamation of a County District 
and the formation of a County Council the following notes were prepared 
by the Department for their guidance. 

When such a proposal is mooted the first thing to consider is: What 
work is there in the district which could be carried out by a Ckuuity 
^Council on behalf of all the Coiinciis in the districd/if Can it be better 
done by a County Council than it is done now by tlie Municipal and 
Shire Councils separately'^ In brief, what functions should be delegated 
fo the County Council? 

Then, knowing the work which it is proposed to transfer to the County 
C!ouneil to perform, the next question should be: What is tlu‘ district in 
which that work \vould be necessary? What Municipalities and Shires 
should be included in the County District? 

Following upon that it is necessary to discuss and decide upon what 
basis the County Council is to be financed.. The matters which need to be 
financed are (1) preliminary expenses, (2) the actual year by year expenses 
of carrying out the w'ork to be delegated to the County Councik There 
needs to be an agreement among the Councils as to providing the County 
Council as soon as it is formed with money to meet its preliminary 
expenses until such time as its regular revenue comes in. This can best 
be done by estimating the amount which the County Council will need 
either in total or at per month, and then deciding what share each 
Municipal and Shire Council will provide towards that amount. When a 
decision has been come to respecting tbe provision of tbe preliminary 
expenses, it is necessary to deal with the more important question of how 
the County Council is to be provided wdth the funds wdiich it is to use in 
doing the work for which it is to )>e brought into existence. The decision 
of this question must necessarily depend upon what that work is to be. If 
it is to be water hyacinth destruction, the method of finance is already 
provided by section 567 of the Act. If it is to be (say) the establishment 
of electricity works, the aim will, of course, be that the works shall in the 
end -be self-supporting; but in the meantime it is necessary to provide 
the County Council with money to establish the undertaking and for 
working capital. This may be done either by authorising the County 
Council to borrow for the purpose or by each Council borrowing to provide 
its share of the capital needed by the County Council. Similarly, with 
other classes of work, the method of finance will depend to a large extent 
upon the character of the work. 
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Whatever arrangement is thus decided upon for meeting the expenses 
of the County Council, it should he embodied in a formal agreement, 
carefully drawn up by a solicitor. 

At the same time it is necessary to include in this agreement a specifica- 
tion of the powers to be delegated to the County Council; and whether 
it is to be authorised to borrow, and whether it is to be authorised to 
levy rates. 

It will be advisable to give reasonable authority to every County Council 
to borrow, if only for a ^limited overdraft.” In a ease where the work for 
which the County Council is to be formed is one which will require a 
large capital (as in the case of the St. George Electricity Scheme) it will 
be advisable also to give authority to raise a special loan. 

Where a power of borrowing is given it will be also necessary to give the 
County Council either power to levy a loan rate in accordance with the 
law on behalf of the constitutent Municipal and Shire Councils, or else 
power to requisition upon those Councils requiring each one of them to 
levy the loan rate on behalf of the County Council. The latter will 
probably be the better method in the majority of cases. It was the 
method adopted by the St. George County Council. 

Where it is proposed to delegate the power to borrow and to levy a loan 
rate, each of the Councils which is concerned needs to examine its own 
position to see whether (when the loan rate is added to the existing rate) 
the total will still be within the limits allowed by law. 

At the same conference, or series of conferences, where all these questions 
are discussed and settled, it would be advisable also to discuss the amount 
of representation which each Council is to have upon the County Oouncih 
By section 562 each Council is normally to have one delegate, but in any 
special circumstances a Municipal or Shire Counjcil may have more 
than one. 

Having decided all these questions, and having had the necessary 
preliminary agreement prepared and signed by all of the constitutent 
Councils, the matter will be ready for the next stage, viz., the application 
to the Governor to proclaim the County District. 

Each of the constituent Councils should pass the necessary resolution 
to apply to the Governor for the proclamation of such Municipalities and 

Shires as a County District under the name of . County 

District, and to delegate to the County Council such and such powers. 
The resolutions of all of the constituent Councils should, if practicable, 
be in identical terms. 

When the iproclamation of the County District appears in the Gazette- 
each. Council should elect its delegate to the County Council, and adviso 
the Minister of his name and address, in order that the Minister may 
convene the first meeting. 



At the first meeting of the County Council the order of business might 
be as follows : — 

(1) To elect a Chairman of the meeting. 

(2) To fix the allowance (if any) to be paid to the Chairman of the 
County Council. 

(3) To elect the Chairman of the County Council. 

(4) To appoint an Acting County Clerk. 
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(5) To fix tiie days and hours of regular meetings. 

(6) To fix the time and manner of giving notice of ordinary and 
special meetings. 

(7) To authorise the Chairman of the County Council to incur 
expenditure up to the sum of (say) £50 for incidental expenses. 

(8) To fix the place of the next meeting. 

(9) To discuss generally the future course of the business of the 
County Council, 

(g) Moveinent to Secure Enlarged Functions- 

The provision in the Local Government Act, 1919, for the formation of 
County Councils was designed to facilitate the coming together volun- 
tarily of existing Councils in order to carry out works affecting several 
Municipalities and Shires, or to administer some provision stretching 
over the territories of several Councils. The County Councils thus formed 
are limited in their functions to those matters which are delegated to 
them by their constitutent Municipal and Shire Councils — the County 
Councils have no power of their own to take up new duties other than 
those delegated, nor to enlarge their jurisdiction. 

The Richmond River County Council has made representations that the 
law should be altered so as to jxwmit County Councils to take ij|> additional 
functions without having first to secure a wider delegation from the 
Councils of the Municipalities and Shires within the county. It is urged 
that County Councils should have the power to initiate any work for the 
benefit of the combined Municipalities and Shires embraced within the 
county. 

In reply to these representations the County Council was informed that 
''The question which you raise is a very important one, and before any 
consideration can be given to the question of asking* Parliament for further 
legislation on the subject it should be very fully considered by discussion 
among the Councils themselves, and also by being placfed before the annual 
Shire and Municipal Conferences. Your proi>osal would have the effect 
of reversing the principles upon which the County Council provisions of 
the existing law are based — ^the principle of the voluntary association of 
Councils to effect large works embracing several Shires and Municipalities 
or a whole province covering the areas of many Councils. It would 
substitute for that principle the compulsory submission of the Councils 
to the will of a County Council in regard to all large measures of local 
benefit. It is quite possible that your proposals are right — as to that at 
present the Minister does not express an opinion — ^but he cannot see his 
way to take the question up until it has first been thoroughly considered 
and pronounced upon by the Councils themselves, either in their annual 
conferences or in some other way.*^ {New South Wales Local 'Government 
Department Bepori, 1921 — pp, 29 - 32 .) 

A conference was held at Armidale in February last to consider tbe 
advisability of forming a N”orthern County Council. Representatives of 
twenty-six Northern Shire and Municipal Councils were present. Motions 
were passed as follows:- — 

(1) That as many successive Governments of New South Wales have 
, failed to provide facilities urgently needed by northern residents 

of the State, this Conference is of the opinion that such facilities 
can he best obtained by the creation of a County Council for 
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the establishment of hydro-electric works, railway systems, 
development of ports, and such other undertakings as the County 
Council may decide upon. 

(2) That in view of the reports of the officers of the Electrical 
Engineering Branch of the Public Works Department, certifying 
that the scheme for developing the hydro-electricity resources of 
the Clarence Eiver is undoubtedly one of the largest projects in 
the State worth development, and that at least 80,000 horse-power 
is estimated to be available therefrom, this Conference of delegates 
of local governing bodies within the influence of the scheme 
requests the Government to at once engage competent consulting 
engineers to make necessary surveys and prepare plans and 
specifications and estimates of a scheme for the generation of the 
power available from the waters of the Clarence Eiver to enable 
the local governing bodies interested to consider means of carrying 
out the scheme. 

(3) That all shire and municipal councils of the northern area be 
invited to co-operate in forming such a County Council and that 
the delegates here present pledge themselves to assist the movement 
in every possible way. 

(4) That the several Parliamentary representatives of the northern 
area be requested to urge upon the Government the necessity 
of amending the Local Government Act so as to enlarge the scope 
and powers of County Councils upon the lines of the New Zealaiul 
and Canadian Acts. 

The County Council as proposed by the Conference would embrace 
sixty-two local government areas, and would extend from Murrurundi to 
the Queensland border and from Iforee and NTarrabri to the coast. 

The matter having been brought under the notice of the Departments 
the Department asked the secretary of the Conference to supply particulars 
as to what provisions of the New Zealand and Canadian Acts it was desired 
should be adopted. The proposal respecting the engagement of engineers 
was forwarded to the Public Works Department. Pursuant to the Depart- 
ment’s request the secretary of the Conference communicated with the 
delegates who advocated the inclusion of the provisions of the New Zealand 
and Canadian Acts in the proposed amendment of the Local Government 
Act. The Department has not, however, received any further information 
with respect to the matter. (New South Wales Local Oovernment 
Department Report, 1923, p. 39.) 

(h) Local GovernmeEt (County Councils) Amendment Bill. 

This bill was introduced in order to assist in the iDroposed formation 
of a large County Council to carry out the Jackadgery Hydro Electric 
Scheme. Under the then existing provisions of the Local Government 
Act, it would have been necessary for each Municipal or Shire Council 
included in the proposed County District to elect a member to the County 
Council. There were about forty-two Municipal and Shire Councils 
concerned, and it was thought that a County Council with such a member- 
ship, as was provided for in the Act, would be unwieldy. A conference 
of the Councils concerned suggested that provision be made to allow the 
Municipal and Shire Councils to be grouped into combined County 
electorates. In this manner a County Council of a convenient size would 
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be possible. The Bill prepared provided for this. It also contained provisioai 
to enable a Shire or Municipal Council already included in Clarence Eiver 
County District to join in the Jackadgery Scheme, because it was thought 
that that scheme would eventually absorb the hydro-electric undertaking 
which the Clarence Eiver County Council had already commenced (the 
Nymboida Scheme) . 

The Bill passed through all stages before Parliament without amendment, 
and received the Governor's assent on 23rd December, 1924. 

This legislation was only intended as a preliminary measure to enable 
arrangements to be made between the Councils for the setting up of the 
County Council, but it was anticipated that when these were completed, 
further legislation would be needed to enable the County Council, when 
formed, to function properly. This legislation both the late and the 
present Governments intimated to the Councils they were prepared to 
introduce. (New South Wales Local Government Department Report, 
1925, p. 2.) 

(i) New County Districts. 

One new County District was constituted during the year, viz., the 
Southern Riverina County District, which comprises the municipalities of 
Waigga Wagga and Corowa, and the shires of Coreen and Gulcairn. This 
County District was constituted by proclamation on 13tb P'ebruary, 1925, 
and in pursuance of the applications of the councils of the areas coneerncfh 
the following powers were delegated to the County ('V)uiu*il:— 

(a) All the x)owers under sections 416-4195 both inclusive, of the Lx-al 
Government Act, 1919 (as amended), so far as such powers relate 
to the supply of stone, broken stone, clay, sand, or gravel from 
quarries, pits, or land; and 

(b) the power to borrow under and subject to the provisions of section 
181 (or, in the case of a shire, section 180) of the Act a sum 
not exceeding £7,500 for the purpose of exercising the power thus 
delegated. 

Under the provisions of th(^ Local Government Act, as amended by the 
Local Government (County Councils) Amendment Act, 1924^ — 19 th 
Pebruary, 1925, was specified as the date upon which the first general 
election of delegates to the County Council should be held. The election 
was held accordingly. 

As mentioned in last year’s report, the Southern Riverina County 
Council was constituted for the purpose of enabling the constituent councils, 
by means of tbe operations of the County Council, to obtain cheaper roa<i- 
niaking metal by the joint establishment and working of a quarry at 
Culcairn. 

Certain other County Districts were contemplated, e.g., one embracing 
Redfern, Mascot, Alexandria, and Botany municipalities, but none of these 
proposals had proceeded beyond the preliminary discussion stage at the 
close of the year. The delegation to the Richmond River County Council 
of the additional power to borrow two thousand pounds (£2,000) for the 
purpose of the eradication of water hyacinth in private swamps was also 
contemplated, and applications in the matter were received from some of 
the constituent Councils, but at the close of the year the Department 
was awaiting the applications of the remainder of the constituent councils 
before proceeding with the proposal. 
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A proposal to delegate to the St. George County Council the additional 
power to borrow the sum of £50,000 for the purpose of completing the 
establishment of the electricity undertaking for which it was constituted, 
was under consideration during the year, and a proclamation delegating 
the power was issued soon after the year closed, viz., on 3rd July, 1925. 
The Department received the annual report of the County Council for 
tbe year ended 31st December, 1924, and from that report and other 
information recorded in the Department it is apparent that the Councirs 
undertaking has made great strides and has effected an immense improve- 
ment to the St., George district. The net trading profit on the undertaking 
for the year 1924 amounted to £9,156, and in respect of the loans amounting 
to £150,000, the Council levied a loan rate of id. in the £ on the U.C.V. 
of all ratable land in the County District for the year, 1925. The loan 
rate was levied for the purpose of providing the interest and instalments 
of repayment in respect of the loans. 

The report of the work carried out by the Richmond River County 
Council during the year ended 31st December, 1924, stated that the 
navigable waters of the river and tributaries were clear of infestation of 
hyacinth and were in a very satisfactory condition. Wherever growths 
had manifested themselves they had been promptly destroyed. A difficulty 
had, however, presented itself in the remarkably vigorous seedling growth 
in the rich alluvial beds along the foreshores of the river. This could 
not be accounted for, as no hyacinth had been permitted to reach the 
seeding stage for the past five years, and no floods had occurred during 
the past two years by which seeds could be conveyed from infested waters 
into the river. One landowner attributed re-infestation to the wild fowl, 
which, he averred, carried the seed for their young. The County Council 
slated that if that fact were established, before its object of complete 
eradication could be attained, compulsory measures for co-operation in the 
work would have to be enforced in affected territory north and south of 
the Richmond. The report added that while there had been a general 
desire on the part of owners of infested areas to comply with the demands 
of the County Council and to co-operate in the matter of complete 
eradication of hyacinth and a big majority of those affected had done good 
work by clearing their holdings, others had done nothing, and, despite 
all overtures, remained obdurate. The Council stressed the need for 
eo-operation on the part of various Shire and Municipal Councils, which 
possessed all the powers necessary to render assistance, and signified its 
intention of applying for fuller powers to be extended to it in order that 
its work might be carried out more effectively. 

With resx)ect to the Nymboida hydro-electric scheme controlled by the 
Clarence River County Council, the official turning of the water into the 
turbines was performed by the late Premier (Hon. Sir George Fuller), 
on 2r>th Nrovember, 1924, and the ^^switching’’ on of the electric light 
at Ulmarra was performed by the Hon. Earle Page, M.H.R., on the 26th 
idem. As elsewhere referred to in this report, approval was given during 
the year to the Council of the Clarence River County District borrowing a 
further £25,000 by way of special loan. (New South Wales Local 
Governmeni D'epariment Report , 1925, pp, 29-30.) 

(j) County Districts and County Councils. 

Reference was made in last year’s report to the action being taken 
towards the constitution of the whole of the Shires of Gun dagai, Holbrook, 
lllabo, Kyeamba, and Tumbarumba as the Eastern Riverina County 
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District, for the purpose of enabling the Councils, by means of the opera- 
tions of the County Council, to combat the spread of St. John’s Wort 
within the areas represented. The proclamation giving effect to this 
proposal was published in the Government Gazette of 20th July, 19S4. 

It was also stated in last year’s report that negotiations towards the 
winding-up of the affairs of the Southern liiverina County Council were 
complete; and in pursuance of the request of the constituent Councils a 
proclamation was gazetted on 9th November, 1934, rescinding the 
proclamation constituting the County District. 

In accordance with the provisions of section 563 (9) of the Local 
Government Act, 1919, the St, George, Eichmond Eiver, Clarence Eiver, 
and Eastern Eiverina County Councils forwarded to the Department copies 
of reports with respect to their operations for the year 1934. 

The annual report of the St. George County Council for the year 1934 
showed an income of the Electricity Works Trading Fund of £136,877 ; 
the profit for the year being £17,915, as compared with £13,918 for the 
previous year and £15,430 for 1932. 

The report of the Richniond Eiver Cuunty Council iiidicated tluit during 
1934 the extraordinary germination of water hyacinth r(d’crv(*J ru in In-t 
year’s annual report affected many swamp areas, lagnuii.^ and private 
lands. EiT,shets during the year also distributed hyacintli ever junvate 
lands, but owing to the vigorous action taken by liu* owners coiUMU-ned. 
much good work was done in keeping down the pest, ami in many instances 
completely clearing the infested parts. Subsequent Hoods also helped 
in extermination by drifting the hyacintli to the sea. Particular imuition 
was made in the report of the complete eradication of hyacintli eff<.M‘ted 
at Swampy Creek; and also to the action taken by certain private owners 
in reclaiming their lands by drainage systems and tin* (M)ust‘quent killing 
off of the nuisance by this method- Many privately-owiicd lauds arc still 
badly affected, however, and although co-operation between the (mimcil 
and landowners in the extirpation of the pest is generally the rule, the 
Council will find it necessary to terminate the leniency extended to tlie 
few who have not been prepared to take any steps in the matter. The 
receipts of the County Council for the year amounted to £1,125, and tlie 
expenditure for this period was £1,140. 

The Clarence Eiver County Council was constituted in May, 1922, for 
the purpose of carrying out the Nymboida Hydro-Electric Scheme. It 
comprises the Municipalities of Grafton, South Grafton and TJimarra, and 
the Shires of Orara and Nymboida, and the Shire of ('opman hurst c»tlier 
than the part included in the Eichmond Eiver County District. F<u’ the 
year ended 31st December, 1934, the total revenue received by thv (’ounry 
Council was £62,868, and the trading profit, after meeting all expenses 
incurred for working costs and capital charges, was £4,326. The 
corresponding figures for the previous years were £54,560 and £5,634 
respectively. While regarding the surplus realised as satisfactory in view 
of the heavy capital commitments, the County Council does not consider 
that a reduction in charges should be made at the present time, altliough 
this may he possible during the coming year if the revenue proves to be in 
advance of anticipations. The construction programme commenced during 
1931 is complete, and the Council claims that the high standard of con- 
struction adopted results in an excellent and continnous service being 
given to the consumers. Certain butter factories in the southern area 
have installed electric machinery and are taking supplies from tlie CV)UHry 
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Council. In the north the Casino Council has connected up with the 
County Councils undertaking. The question of the formation of a Greater 
County Council to control the undertaking was advanced a further stage 
during the year, when an inquiry into the matter was held at the request 
of the Shires and Municipalities concerned by Mr. V. J. F. Brain, Chief 
Electrical Engineer, assisted by Mr. B. H. Nolan, one of this Depart- 
ment’s Examiners of Accounts. The rural services are an important 
feature of this undertaking, and in pursuing its policy in this regard 
the County Council has carried out a number of investigations into possible 
rural extensions. It has been revealed, however, that in a great number 
of cases the necessary guaranteed revenue is not forthcoming to enable 
a favourable recommendation to be made, although there is reasonable 
prospect that the lines, if built, would be fully revenue-producing within 
a few years. Nevertheless, the Council states it is essential for it to be 
able to see a certain immediate minimum return for its capital expenditure 
on reticulation lines, since it has capital charges and additional operating 
expenses to meet on every extension which it constructs, and has not other 
means of revenue to meet these charges except by the sale of electricity. 
In these cases, therefore, where rural extensions are unable to guarantee 
the required minimum revenue, the Council, the report states, is not capable 
of financing losses on such works. The report also refers to certain office 
reorganisation effected following the extension of the undertaking into 
the Bellingen and Nambucca Shires and the Casino Municipality. The 
volume of business both from the operating and the commercial aspect 
in the outer areas increased to such a marked extent that the Council 
decided to create three districts, in each one of which a district super- 
intendent was charged with the responsibility of properly operating the 
works under his control and of conducting the Council’s business therein. 
Coincident with the reorganisation of the technical organisation, a re- 
arrangement of i^ersonnel and duties was also made in the commercial 
branch to permit of the introduction of improved book-keeping and 
(3ommercial methods. At the close of the year the machine book-keeping 
system w^as put into operation, and at the same time the methods of keeping 
ledgers and records revised to meet anticipated requirements in future 
years. This rearrangement will be subject to further review during the 
coming year. 

A proclamation was issued on 20th July, 1934, constituting the Eastern 
Eiverina County District for the purpose of enabling the constituent 
Councils, by the operation of the County Council, to carry out the work 
of eradicating St. John’s Wort within the Shires of Gundagai, Holbrook, 
Illabo, Kyeamba and Tumbarumba. The report of the Eastern Biverina 
County Council indicated that, for the purpose of carrying out effective 
.spraying operations on St. John’s Wort the following equipment was 
acquired by the County Council:— 

(1) One portable power sprayer. 

(2) Ten haversack sprays. 

A commencement was made, the report states, as early as practicable after 
the constitution of the county district, and spraying operations were carried 
out in the Tumbarumba and Holbrook Shires. The area treated in the 
Tumbarumba Shire comprised public roads, reserves within the Mannus 
infested area, and other parts of the Shire, including the Crown lands from 
Tooma, along Mannus Creek, where the weed is a particular menace to 
the Tapper Murray district. In the Holbrook Shire activities were confined 
to the public roads, whilst the Shires of Gundagai and Kyeamba, being 
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but lightly infested, were attended to by the inspectors of those areas whose 
engagement on this work was a matter of arrangement between the 
constituent Councils of the County district. The Illabo Shire entered 
the County District for the purpose of preventing the spread of the weed 
within its boundaries, and this Council reported no infestation. The report 
adds that the limited experience of the County Council confirms the wisdom 
which actuated its formation. The pest which was rapidly extending from 
the main growth in the Tumbarumba Shire to Holbrook and Kyeamba 
Shires, was brought prominently under the notice of landowners and others 
interested by the activities of the County Council, and there is now a 
wider public recognition of the dangerous properties of St. John^s Wort 
and a keener appreciation of the necessity for its control and eradication. 
The main source of revenue of the County Council is by direct contribution 
by the constituent Councils, The income for the period ended Slat 
December, 1934, amounted to £900 6s., and the expenditure for this period 
was approximately £600. (New South Wales Local Goveriimeiit DepaTL 
ment Report j 1935, pp. 29-30.) 

(xii) MAIN ROADS. 

(a) Creation of Board in New South Wales. 

The Main Roads Act, 1924, came into force on tixe 1st Jariiiary, 1925* 
Briefly, it makes provisions for three classes of I'oads— Main Roads, 
Secondary Roads, and Developmental Roads. At the same time as the 
Main Roads Act was passed. Parliament also passed an Act providing 
for a new system of motor car taxation, based on the weight of the vehicle, 
and the class of tyres used. The Main Roads Act provides that the 
taxation so raised on motor vehicles (less the cost of collection), shall be 
set aside for main road purposes. Previously the motor taxes went into 
the Consolidated Revenue, and were used for the ordinary expenses of 
Government. 

Por administrative purposes, the Act requires that the finances of the 
Board shall be divided into three funds, viz., The County of Cumberland 
Main Roads Fund, the Country Main Roads Fund, and the Developmental 
Roads Fund. The motor taxation is not used for the Developmental Roads ; 
it is used only for Main Roads— -divided between the two Main Roads 
Funds. 

The County of Cumberland embraces the capital City of Sydney, and 
seventy-one suburban municipalities and shires, having a total area of 
1,673.42 square miles, and a population of 1,231,430. The motor taxes 
paid on motor vehicles owned by and licenses issued to persons resident in 
the County of Cumberland are divided into two halves- — one portion being 
paid into the County of Cumberland Main Roads Fund, and the other 
half into the Country Main Roads Fund, in recognition of the large use 
made by metropolitan car owners of the country main roads. The whole 
of the motor taxes paid on motor vehicles owned by and licenses issued to 
persons resident outside the County of Cumberland is paid into the 
Country Main Roads Fund. 

Parliament also votes £115,000 per annum as a grant from Consolidated 
Revenue for Main Roads, and of this there is allocated to the County of 
Cumberland Main Roads Fund the sum of £25,000, and to the Country 
Main Roads Fund the sum of £90,000. 
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In the County of Cumberland, the Board is empowered to levy upon 
the miunicipal and shire councils a ^^requisition’^ for a contribution 
calculated at a uniform rate not exceeding one-half penny''" in the £ upon 
the ^‘unimproved capital value” of all ratable land in the suburban munici- 
palities and shires, and not exceeding one farthing in the £ in the City 
of Sydney. There is no corresponding levy in the country districts. 
There, the contributions to be made by Councils to Main Road works are 
principally a matter of negotiation and agreement on a £ for £ basis — ■ 
although there are certain reserve powers for the Board to require a 
Council to make a contribution to a particular work, but no power to 
compel. a general contribution to the Country Main Roads Fund. 

The third principal source of finance for the Main Roads work is Loan 
money. The Main Roads Act does not appropriate or authorise the raising* 
of loans; but it provides for the utilisation of such loan moneys as 
Parliament may see fit (by separate Loan Acts) to empower the Treasurer 
to borrow and make available to the Board. The Government has under- 
taken, for a commencement, to provide £1,000,000 of loan money at the 
rate of £200,000 per annum for five years for use in the County of Cumber- 
land, and £1,500,000 at the rate of £300,000 per annum for five years for 
use in the country districts, and a further £690,000 at the rate of £138,000 
per annum for five years for the Developmental Roads Fund. Thus, the 
total of loan money so far contemplated to be used under the Act for the 
first five years is £3,190,000. 

Whether it be in the matter of finance or of carrying out works, the 
guiding principle of the Act is co-operation. Thus, the Board is required 
to work through the councils of municipalities and shires, except in special 
cases where the Board itself may be authorised by the Governor to carry 
out works, while as regards finance, the local authority ratepayers who were, 
before the passing of this Act, almost solely responsible to provide the money 
for road-making, are now assisted by the motor-car owners and the general 
State taxpayers for this purpose. 

The xlct provides for the appointment of a Main Roads Board, consisting 
of three members (®) (a President and two others), and it requires that two 
of the three shall be engineers having si)ecial knowledge of road construc- 
tion. The Government, on the commencement of the Act, called for 
applications in all the Australian States, and fifteen applications w^ere 
received for the office of President, and eighty-seven applications for the 
offices of members. The Government consulted the Public Service Board 
in relation to the applications, and eventually selected and appointed to 
the position of President, Mr. John Garliek, then Under Secretary for 
Local Government in FTew South Wales. Subsequently, the Government, 
with the advice of the Public Service Board, and of the Chairman of the 
Victorian Country Roads Board (Mr, W. Galder), and of the President of 
the Main Roads Board of Mew South Wales, selected and appointed Mr. 
H. FI. Mewell, then the Public Works Department’s District Engineer at 
Wollongong, and Mr. T. H. Upton, then Senior Lecturer in Civil 
Engineering at the University of Melbourne, to be the two members of the 
Board. The appointment of the President was made on /ITth January, 1925, 
and of the two other members of the Board on 9th March and 19th March. 
1925, respectively. The first full meeting of the Board was held on the 

* This is reduced to one farthing in the £ in the case of lands used for primary production. 

(“) The Board has become the Department of Main Rx>ads and is controlled by one Commis- 
sioner, with an Assistant Commissioner. (F.A.B.) 
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24:th of March, 1925— so that, at the close of the period covered by this 
report, the Board had been in existence ior, roiiiidiy speaking, iifteeii 
months. 

When the Act was passed and the Board was appointed, the Government 
in power was that headed by the Hon. Sir George Fiiller, as 

Premier, and the Minister responsible for the Main Eoads Act administra- 
tion under the ^‘‘Constitutional arrangements’^ was the Hnn. .J. C. L. 
Fitzpatrick, M.L.A., Minister for Local Government. After the general 
election of 30th May, 1925, the Fuller Government resigned and its place 
was taken by an Administration headed by the Hon. J. T. Lang, as 
Premier, and the Hon. Geo. Cann, M.L.A., became the Minister responsible 
for the Main Roads Act administration up till 25th March, 1926, when he 
relinquished the Local Government portfolio, and his place w^as taken by 
the Hon. d. J. Fitzgerald, M.L.xi., who, at 30th dune, 1926, was still in 
office. Since that date there has been a further change, the administration 
of the Main Roads Act having been transferred on 15th Oetober, 1926, 
to the Hon. d. M. Baddeley, Minister for Mines and Labour and Industry. 

By section eight (8) of the Act, all the unrepealed proclamations of main 
roads made before the Main Roads Act came into force were continued in 
force — so the Board had, from its beginning 579 miles of main roads in the 
county of Cumberland, and 12,261 miles in the country districts (total 
12,840 miles) to care for and improve through the local councils. When 
the main roads Acts of Victoria and Queensland were passed, there were 
ill those States no previously-proclaimed main roads, and their respective 
Boards were free to inquire, inspect, and recommend wdiat roads should or 
should not be proclaimed to be main roads. After fourteen years of the 
operation of the Victorian Country Roads Act, there are 6,855 miles of 
proclaimed main roads in Victoria in the country districts — and the Vic- 
torian Board is not charged with the care or responsibility for improving 
the Metropolitan main roads of Melbourne and suburbs. Similarly, after 
three years of the Queensland Main Roads Act, there 'were in August, 1924, 
2,881 miles of proclaimed main roads in Queensland; and the Metropolitan 
main roads of Brisbane and suburbs are the concern of the Greater Bris- 
bane Council, and not subject to the Main Roads Act.* 

In both Victoria and Queensland, only minor expenditure was incurred 
in road construction during the first year of the operations of their respec- 
tive Boards while they were engaged in examining the problem, travelling 
the State, conferring with councils, preparing their organisation, and 
making surveys and plans. This was possible because there had not previ- 
ously been in practice any system of regular subsidies to councils for main 
road work in those States; and no inconvenience was felt due to the delay 
in expenditure as the result of their Boards taking the time needed for 
proper preparation and organisation before main road construction was 
commenced. When the construction of works was entered upon, the Vic- 
torian Board spent £422,404 16s. 9d. in its second year of office, and the 
Queensland Board, £331,624 13s. 3d. 

In New South Wales there had been a regular system of main road sub- 
sidy since 1913, and a break in 1925 to give time for the Board to study, 
organise, and prepare, as was done in Victoria and Queensland, was not 

*This is a general statement. The Act would permit the proclamation of main roads 
Greater Brisbane, and four such roads were so proclaimed before the Greater Brisbane Act was 
passed, but it is now not the practice to proclaim any additional main roads within 6 or 7 milei 
of the city. 
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possible, as it would have resulted in dislocation of many councils’ finances. 
The Board, moreover, was provided with funds estimated to total approxi- 
mately £1,670,000 per annum (omitting- the councils’ contributions to the 
Country Main Road works), which the councils and the public desired to 
see put to immediate use. It was not practicable, therefore, to follow the 
method upon which the undoubted success of both the Victorian and 
Queensland systems of administration has been founded. Immediate results 
were needed, and it was necessary to initiate a policy which would not only 
result in the funds, when expended, giving a maximum of return to the 
public, but which would also permit of such expenditure being promptly 
commenced. (New South Wales Main Boads Board Report 1926 — pp, 1-2.) 

(b) Federal Main Roads Development Act. 

In June, 1923, the Federal Parliament passed the Commonwealth Main 
Roads Development Act, 1923. Section 5 of this Act provides that the 
Commonwealth Minister may pay to the Government of each State of the 
Commonwealth amounts not exceeding those respectively specified in the 
schedule to the Act, and that the amount so paid shall not in the case of 
any State exceed £1 sterling for every £1 sterling expended by that State 
upon the development of main roads. The amount in the schedule to the 
Act allotted to New South Wales was £138,000. Section 7 of the Act pro- 
vides: “Any question arising as to the amount of any payment proposed to 
be made under this Act, or as to the time of payment of any such amount, 
or as to the main roads in respect of which any such payment is made, 
shall be determined by the Ministerf and his decision shall be final.” The 
Act further provided that the Governor-General might make regulations 
for the purpose of giving effect to the Act. 

(c) Federal Subsidy. 

The subject of Proposed National Main Road Development was included 
in the Agenda of the Premiers’ Conference held at Melbourne in May, 1923. 
The Acting Premier (Hon. C. W. Oakes) represented this State at that 
Conference, and for his information on this subject this Department fur- 
nished a memorandum on the whole question. It was pointed out in that 
memorandum that the condition proposed to be embodied in the Common- 
wealth Act contemplating that the State Governments themselves must take 
up the construction of the roads in order to obtain Commonwealth grants 
would not work in New South Wales, where the law had placed the sole 
control of roads in the councils, and had given them the fee-simple of the 
roads. The 'Government of this State, moreover, had not the staff of 
engineers, etc., necessary to carry out road works in many different parts 
of the State at once, whereas the councils had the necessary engineers and 
staff. In view of this, it was submitted that the State Governments be free 
to do the work themselves or to make arrangements with the local councils 
to do the work, taking agreements from the councils in a suitable form. 
When it was seen that the Act had been passed with the provisions referred 
to above retained in it, it was immediately suggested to the Commonwealth 
authorities that before any regulations were promulgated by the Federal 
Government under the provisions of the Act, the drafts should be sub- 
mitted to the States for consideration. The Federal authorities were asked 
to adopt this suggestion. However, the regulations under the Act were 
issued on 1st August, 1923 — apparently before the Commonwealth authori- 
ties had time to consider the suggestion put forward by this State. 


t That is, the Oonwionwealth Minister. 
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In tlie regulations a Main Koad was deiined as inclnding any of the 
following classes of road: — 

(a) A main road which opens up and develops now crnnii ry for agri- 
cultiiral, pastoral or mining purposes, and which is necessary— 

(i) to convey the products of that country to tiie nearest 
railway; or 

(ii) to give access from the railway to that ('oiintry for the 
supply of plant, merchandise, food, fodder, or other goods, 

(b) A main trunk road between important towns, eitluo- witliin a State 
or between States where no railw^ay communications exist, and 
which is necessary in assisting in the interchange of products and 
in increasing the range of markets; and 

(e) An existing arterial road which is required for the transport of 
produce to any railway, river, or port, and in respect of which the 
cost of construction is, owing to the nature of the country, and 
the lack of local material suitable for road-nialdng, beyond the 
ordinary resources of the district through which the road passes. 

This Department then wrote to the Federal authorities urging that the 
State Government be allowed to place the expenditure of the grants in the 
liands of the councils. The Department also forwarded to ^relbourne a 
draft of the circular w^hich it proposed to issue to the councils throughout 
the State, giving the information respecting the vote and the* conditions 
laid down by the Commonwealth. The Federal authorities were asked to 
revise the circular, and to say whether it correctly represented their inten- 
tions. The circular, after approval by the Federal aTithorities, was issued 
to the councils. As the result of this circular, 197 councils submitted 
applications for aid to construct over 800 different works, of a total esti- 
mated cost of £989,189, far exceeding tbe sum available. 

(d) Conditions of Federal Subsidy. 

Under the conditions of tbe Commonwealth Act and Regulations it was 
necessary for all grants to be approved by the Federal Minister in Mel- 
bourne; but with the desire to avoid delay the Department asked the Federal 
Minister for Public Works to concur in a joint conference being held in 
Sydney between his Chief Engineer and this Department's Chief Engineer 
for the purpose of jointly considering the applications and selecting the 
works to be recommended for subsidy. The object of this was to save the 
time and cost which would be involved in lengthy correspondence between 
Sydney and Melbourne. The Federal Minister agreed to this course, and 
the conference between the officers referred to took place in November, 192'b 

The two Engineers did not, however, have any lengthy discussion on 
tbe different applications which bad been submitted. Tbe Federal Engineer 
desired that tbe individual proposals be sent on to Melbourne without 
w'aiting for tbe allotment of the whole amount available. In view of this, 
tbe Department adopted the principle of selecting a number of suitable 
works (which in tbe Department’s opinion came within the Commonwealth' 
conditions) from each Couneirs list, and sent them on to Melbourne. For 
this purpose copies of the applications and of tbe accompanying reports, 
specifications, etc., bad to be made by the Department. 

When the particulars of several works had been forwarded to Melbourne,, 
a communication was received from the Federal authorities stating that it 
was understood that a number of the works submitted could not be 
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considered ^^developmental roads” according- to the Act. It was, therefore, 
stated that all the works submitted would be reconsidered by the Federal 
authorities, and as soon as this had been done, arrangements would he 
made for the Federal Engineer to visit Sydney again to discuss the whole 
matter. This communication from the Federal authorities was referred 
to the Chief Engineer for National and Local G-overnment Works, and he 
minuted as follows: — 

‘^At the interview with the Federal Engineer discussion turned chiefly 
upon the general principles to be observed in connection with the 
distribution of the vote, only three or four individual applications 
being considered for purpose of illustration. 

^^The impression left with me after the interview was that the 
Federal Engineer was inclined to practically limit consideration to 
such of the applications as provided for the construction of develop- 
mental roads opening up new country. This, however, is not the only 
class of road provided for in the Act, and it will be found that the 
greater number of the applications submitted by Councils contemplate 
the improvement of existing trunk and arterial roads. Where these 
roads are shown to be necessary for the conveyance of produce to rail, 
port, or market town, or are calculated to increase or facilitate the 
extension of existing settlement, ’they appear to me to come within 
the meaning of the Act. This type of application, although it may 
not provide for the construction of developmental roads in the sense 
conveyed by the Federal Engineer, is being forwarded for consideration 
and decision by the Federal Department.” 

The Federal authorities were, therefore, informed that the Minister con- 
curred in the Chief Engineer’s report, and that pending a decision being 
given by the Commonwealth authorities on the cases which had been 
submitted, it would seem that no good purpose would be served by the 
Federal Engineer again visiting Sydney in connection with the matter 
unless lie were given full authority and unless he were prepared to go 
into, and, with the Chief Engineer of this State, determine the suitability 
of each application, and allocate the vote in accordance with the 
classification set out in the Act. 

Thenceforward a series of communications was received from the Federal 
authorities intimating that certain works had been approved and that it 
had been decided that the Commonwealth funds were not to be expended on 
the other works which were not approved. The reason given by the 
Commonwealth authorities for refusing to allow of the Commonwealth 
funds being expended on these works was that the works did not appear 
“to conform with the regulations.” 

In some cases the Department returned the applications to the Common- 
w^ealth for reconsideration. One of these cases, for example, was the road 
from Bega to Tathra. When this was originally submitted to the Common- 
wealth, tlie reply was received that it had been considered, but as it did 
“not appear to conform with the regulations,” the Minister had directed 
that “Commonwealth funds are not to be expended on its construction.” 
The Department replied, pointing out that the Commonwealth regulations 
provided that a main road should include any road which was-— “an existing 
arterial road which is required for the transport of products to any railway, 
river, or port, and in respect of which the cost of construction, owing to 
the nature of the country and the lack of local material suitable for road 
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making, was beyond the ordinary resources of the district through which 
the road passes.” The road from Bega to Tatlira was the principal route 
by which products of the soil of the great district siirroundiiig the town 
of Bega were conveyed to the port of Tatlira for sliirunent to market. 
It was the route over which the whole of the imports of food, elotliimr 
and manufactures for that district, must be transported on tlieir way 
from the ship to the point of distribution to the farmer and settler. The 
construction of the road was beyond the ordinary resources of the people 
of the Imlay Shire; and the Minister considered that this was a thoroughly 
suitable case for assistance from the Commonwealth and State votes for 
this purpose. This great district was entirely cut off from railway communi- 
cation; its only means of transporting its products to the outside world or 
receiving goods from abroad and from the manufacturing centres were 
through the port of Tathra; and it was essential to the development of 
the district that the road should be constructed in a permanent manner. 
The Council had submitted plans and specifications for the expenditure 
of the grant which provided for a permanent and durable construction of 
the road in accordance with the regulations of the Commonwealth ui>on 
the subject. In view of this it was asked that the matter be reconsidered. 
The final reply of the Commonwealth was to the effect that the matter 
had been reconsidered, but as the proposal was ^^one of reconstruction only, 
it is not considered that it conforms to the Act and regulations. The 
Minister regrets, therefore, that he cannot amend liis previous decision that 
the Commonwealth funds are not to be expended on this road.” This case 
is cited in detail because it shows clearly the narrow view taken by the 
Commonwealth Minister then in office of the application of his own 
regulations. 

The Department also referred back to Melbourne several other applica- 
tions, but it is only necessary to give particulars here of the Bega case to 
illustrate the principles on which the distribution was made in Melbourne. 

The Commonwealth Department in Melbourne did not wait until this 
Department had sent on all the applications, It proceeded to allot grants 
after only a few applications had been received. The result was that by 
far the greater proportion of the money had been distributed while there 
were still a fairly large number of applications to be sent forward. 
{New South Wales Local Govemment Deparimeni Report, 1924 — pp, 26-28.) 

(xiii) HOUSING. 

Eor the beginnings of the Housing Department one must go back to 
the year 1912, when the Housing Act was passed, in the regime of the 
McGowen Government. The purpose of the Act at that time was limited 
to the building of a model garden village in order to show how workmeids 
homes should be built and grouped in order to provide pleasant homes and 
healthy suburbs; and in order to show how cheaply they could be provided — 
to prove that proper care for the homes of the people would produce an 
improved type of citizenry. The Dacey Garden Suburb, as it is now called,, 
is the result; and it is a worthy product of the efforts of its projectors, 
designers, and builders, a worthy monument to the late Mr. J. B. Dacey, 
who, as Treasurer, provided the money for its construction, and to the late 
John D. FitzGerald, who may justly be said to be its originator, founder 
and builder, though none was more ready than he to give due credit to. 
those who helped him. 
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For the construction and administration of this village the Housing Act 
brought into being a Housing Hoard. Afterward the Government asked 
the Board to control, not only the Garden Village, but also the large number 
of properties on Miller’s Point and elsewhere known as the ‘^Resumed 
Properties,” which had previously been under Treasury management. The 
Resumed Properties staff was made the staff of the Housing Board, under 
a ^^Manager” appointed by the Public Service Board; but the staff was 
still, for administrative purposes, under the control of the Treasury. 

The Housing Board carried out its functions under the Housing Act 
with distinct success up to the year 1919. In that year the Government 
appointed a Minister for Housing and established a small department 
for the purpose of embarking on a new policy, viz., the building and selling 
of houses. Owing to the operation of various causes, the supply of houses 
had fallen far below the public needs — private enterprise in the house- 
building business was very slack, while the public demand was very great. 
The Government decided that it was necessary for the Government itself 
to build houses. The new Minister for Housing was appointed. An 
amendment was made to the original Housing Act, so that the Housing 
Board might be authorised to build and sell houses, whereas before it 
was only authorised to build and let. The Housing* Board was made 
the instrument through which the new Minister was to carry out the 
Government’s new policy. 

The administrative arrangements, however, were not reorganised, as 
was necessary to provide for effective working. The Minister for Housing 
and his Secretary were in one Department — the Housing Board and its 
staff were in another. The Housing De|.)artment had no control of the 
Housing staff. The power of censure or suspension lay, not in the hands 
of the Secretary to the Housing Department but in the hands of the 
Under- Secretary to the Treasury, which latter Department had no interest 
or concern in the housing business. Later, the Housing Department 
was added to the Department of Industrial Enterprises, but still the 
Minister for Industrial Enterprises and his Secretary had no disciplinary 
control of the Housing staff, no right to censure, no power to dismiss. 
To this fact is due in great measure the unsatisfactory result achieved. 
Ho man can serve two masters — ^but here there were three, the Minister 
for Housing, the Housing Board, and the Treasury. 

Prior to the adoption of the new policy which led to the formation of 
the Housing* Department in 1919, operations had been concentrated on 
one spot (the Dacey Garden Suburb), and the progress of building had 
been gradual; so that the conditions up to this time had been very 
favourable for continuous oversight of the work, for the discovery and 
correction of mistakes, etc. The new scheme, however, involved operations 
on a much larger scale — the building of houses ^^here, there, and every- 
where” (in a sense) for individual applicants who might purchase a block 
of land and ask the Government to build for them. The new scheme also 
involved the taking and subdividing of large areas of land at Gladesville, 
the Warren, Daceyville Extension, Ho. 1 Daceyville Extension, Ho. 2 
Bunnerong and East Matraville, and erecting large groups of houses in 
these separate districts simultaneously. A small area at Auburn was 
subdivided and built upon. At the same time there were honsing schemes 
started in country towns such as Stockton, Forbes, Orange and Wollongong-, 
and areas were acquired in other country towns, Wagga, Albury and Dubbo, 
but not built upon. The Manager, Architect and staff of the Housing 
Board proved unequal to this greater task. Houses cost far in excess 
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of the estimates, but the Minister could not obtain any ptisfactory 
explanation. The buildings when erected were in many cases found to be 
defective, but the Minister of the time found difficulty in sheeting home 
the responsibility. With triune control the responsibility could not be 
fastened on any one. Purchasers of houses were allowed to take possession 
without signing the necessary documents— without even knowing the 
amount of their debts, and, therefore, without knowing what the amount 
of their weekly payments would be. When, eventually, after being in 
occupation for several months, they did receive advice of the amount pro- 
posed to be debited as the cost of their houses, many purchasers protested, 
very naturally, that the cost was far in excess of the estimates which the 
Housing Board’s officers had quoted to them, and on wdiieh they had 
applied for houses to he built. In other eases men who had purchased 
completed houses found after a period of occupation that the foundations 
were defective, walls cracking, borers in timber, and other defects. What- 
ever the causes, there was very general dissatisfaction at all the large 
•■'liousing” centres, requests for reduction of prices, and requests for repair 
and replacement of defective work. The public press was from time to time 
tilled with the clamour of dissatisfaction with the Government housing 
.schemes. 

When the present Government took office in April, 1922, housing, with 
Industrial Enterprises, was placed under the administration of the 
Minister for Public Works. The administrative and staff arrangeint'iit? 
above described continued. There was no reform. On 12th duljr, 1922, 
the Government transferred the business of the Housing Acta to the control 
of the Minister for Local Government. Notwithstanding this transfer the 
staff engaged in the work of housing remained under the Treasurer. 

The Secretary of the Housing Department had been retired upon pension, 
and the Secretary of the State Enterprises Department was retained in 
the Public Works Department, The Department of Local Government, 
therefore, had transferred to it the administrative work of the Housing 
Acts, and no staff with which to do it. The result %vas that extra work 
was thrown on the Local Government staff, and one or two of the officers 
have had to do a large amount of overtime work in order to cope with it. 

Upon taking charge the Minister for Local Government found many 
difficult questions awaiting his investigation and decision, as was pointed 
out in last year’s report. At Gladesville many houses had been built 
which could not apparently be sold. At Daceyville Extension, No. 2, 
many houses had been built for applicants under arrangements about which 
the purchasers on the one hand and tLe Housing Board on the other hand 
could not agree. The purchasers claimed that they should obtain the 
houses at the estimated prices quoted to them by the Housing Board. The 
Housing Board claimed that the purchasers were liable to pay what the 
houses had cost, regardless of the estimates quoted to the ai^plicants. 
Owing to incompetent management the Housing Board was unable to 
state with accuracy and certainty what was the cost of each house, though 
in some cases months had elapsed since the houses were completed. There 
were houses erected at Stockton which could not be sold and were suffering 
damage and depreciation through lying empty. There were complaints 
of bad workmanship in respect of houses at Gladesville, the Warren, 
Daceyville and East Matraville. There were houses built at Forbes which 
could not be sold. There were various large areas of land held by the 
Housing Board, which were not needed when the Government decided that 
no more houses should be erected. There were new streets opened by the 
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Housing Board in the original Dacey Garden Suburb, in Gladesville, in 
GDaceyville Extensions, Hos. 1 and 2, and in Bunnerong, Stockton, and 
elsewhere, which had never been dedicated as public roads, and, therefore, 
had never been handed over to the care and control of the local municipal 
councils — -yet the Housing Board was from time to time complaining 
that the local councils would not execute any work of maintenance and 
repair on these streets! The Auditor-General drew attention to the fact 
that the Housing Board had not produced a proper balance-sheet for two 
or three years. A Public Service Board Inspector drew attention to the 
fact that the accounts system of the Housing Board was in a chaotic state, 
and that it would take some months to rectify it. An Audit Inspector 
also reported adversely upon the state of the accounts. 

The first step taken was to point out the division of control and the 
necessity for an alteration in this respect. Though there was a long delay, 
during which the work of ascertaining the true facts and placing’ the 
responsibility was greatly retarded, success was eventually achieved in this 
direction, the staff of the Housing Board and Eesumed Properties Branch 
was divided into two staffs, one for housing and the other for resumed 
properties; then the resumed properties administration was taken away 
from the Housing Board and placed with its own staff directly under the 
Treasurer, while the Housing Board and its staff were placed directly under 
the Minister for Local Government, and this, with the changes which were 
made, resulted in the Minister for Local Government succeeding at last 
in obtaining a definite control of the staff, which was from that time 
forward definitely responsible for the housing work. (Wetv South Wules 
Local Government Department Report , 1924, pp. 4-fi.y 

(:hv) HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING. 

(a) Suggested Legislation. 

It would not be desirable, at this stage, to give more than an outline of 
the policy that seems to me best fitted to Australian conditions. Details 
can best be filled in when the difficult task of drafting appropriate legisla- 
tion is undertaken. For the sake of convenience, however, I subjoin a 
brief statement of the recommendation and suggestions made in the body 
of the Eeport. 

1. Legislation. 

(1) General Housing and Town Planning Act, modelled to a large 
extent on existing English legislation. 

(2) Amendment of Public Health Act. Building* Acts, and Eoad Acts. 

(3) An Act to provide for Rural Yillages for city workers. 

Housing and Town Planning Act. 

(1) State should retain general control, through Town Planning 
Branch of Local Government Department and through its 
Inspector of Housing. 

(2) Detail administration should be vested in local authorities. 

(3) The local authority should be compelled to keep full and accurate 
statistics in regard to housing, and to furnish adequate returns 
annually to the Inspector of Housing. In the larger cities there 
should be a Housing Department or committee. 
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(4) For Sydney there should be created a special body, whose duties 
would be (a) to draw up a plan for the improvement and extension 
of the city; (h) to pronounce upon the merits of every scheme 
of suburban development, whether carried out by private persons 
or by the municipality; and (c) to devise means for the continuous 
improvement of city architecture, park and street systems, 

(5) The Local Government Department should be the confirming 
authority in regard to schemes of development in other towns 
and in the shires. 

(6) The duties and functions of municipalities and shires would 
comprise : — 

(a) Inspection of housing and keeping of statistics. 

(h) Demolition of slum areas and treatment as recommended, 
or in some other approved manner. 

(c) Insistence npon a high standard of repair, sanitation, 
lighting, &e., in congested areas where demolition was 
not necessary. 

(d) The purchase and laying out on town-planning lines of 
any area within or without city boundaries. 

ie) Rehousing of population displaced by any improvement 
scheme. 

(/) The provision of a connected system of parks, boulevards, 
squares, playgrounds, &c., in tlie residentia] areas. 

Kg) Insistence upon attention to “amenity” in factory areas. 

Ji) Local authorities, in carrying out a policy of land- 
purchase, construction of dwellings, or civic improvement, 
should be empowered to borrow; but all proposals to 
borrow (except in the case of the City of Sydney) should 
be submitted to Local Government Department for con- 
firmation. Local Government Department should have 
power to insist upon an accurate and comprehensive 
system of accounting in regard to all housing and town- 
planning schemes carried out by the local authority. 

(i) It should be the duty of local authorities to facilitate the 
formation of co-partnership and other co-operative 
societies undertaking, on approved lines, the construction 
of dwellings. 

Streets and Boads, — Public Health. 

(1) The existing law on the subject should be amended so as to admit 
of narrow roadways in residential areas where there is little traffic. 
Provision should be made for varieties of roads and streets:— 

(a) Great avenues exceeding 66 feet wide. 

(b) Secondary streets and roads 66 feet wide. 

(c) Narrow roads for residential purposes. 

(2) Building code should contain provisions as to (a) minimum size 
of allotment; (h) extent to which it may be built upon; 
(c) height; other features indicated in Report. 

(3) Public Health Act needs to embody more stringent conditions as 
to (a) height and ventilation; (b) amount of air space in rooms; 
(c) overcrowding. 
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II. — ^Other Eeoommendations. 

(a) Encouragement of co-partnersMp housing, through advice of 
Inspector, and loan of moneys by Savings Bank or from a special 
fund. 

(h) The encouragement of industrial decentralisation and the 
formation of new centres on Garden City lines. In this connection 
the State can give little direct assistance, except by helping to 
organise the movement and to provide adequate transport 
facilities. 

(c) Organisation of household services on a common basis. The State 
has an opportunity of trying this scheme at the Dacey Garden 
Suburb, and it can help by means of loans to co-partnership 
societies who decide to test the plan. 

(New 8otith Wales Commission of Inquiry into Housing of Worhmen. 

Irvine^ 1913 — pp. 139-13(>.) 

(b) Should Existing Local Bodies be in Control? 

In this paper I propose to outline some of the difS.culties which are met 
with in practice by those whose business brings them into contact with 
the problem of providing for a gradual expansion of our cities, with a 
view to a discussion as to whether it is not possible to legislate 
for those difficulties by amending existing legislation and work out reforms 
with the machinery now in existence, rather than by creating new Boards 
of Administration, and thus adding to the cost of government. 

Expansion of population is catered for in Australia as a general rule 
by the usual haphazard method of supply and demand, adopted and favoured 
by British communities all over the Empire, and is at present a practical 
example of free trade in land. 

One hundred years’ trial of the haphazard system has shown Australia 
it is expensive and mischievous — expensive to govern, because it leads to 
bunches of settlement rather than to an orderly and gradual growth; 
mischievous to health, because promiscuous settlement does not give to 
sanitary engineers a chance of laying out a comprehensive drainage system. 

I take it that one of the objects of this Conference is to suggest means 
to regulate expansion of our Australian cities on proper lines, without 
inflicting real injustice on present land owners. 

In some of the capital cities of Australia the suburbs have, I know, fought 
against absorption in the capital with some temporary success. I use 
the word ^^temporary” because I feel that in Australia the present is a day 
1)1 success in large undertakings — ^large steamships, large companies, and 
Large harbours have, or had just prior to the war, absorbed the work 
hitherto carried on by smaller craft and companies. 

From the success of these large commercial enterprises I have come to 
the conclusion that all good Australians will do well to support the 
enlargement of our capital cities, rather than to have each capital sur- 
rounded by groups of smaller towns, with different by-laws and separate 
machinery. The concentration of administration brings down costs and 
keeps down rates and rents. Some of the suburban councils cannot satisfac- 
torily afford to maintain the somewhat technical departments of food and 
drug analysis, with the result that adulteration of foods frequently goes 
undetected; it is also not possible, for flnancial reasons, for each small 
municipality or shire to maintain a good professional staff of civil engineers 
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capable of advising conneillors. At present most of the suburban councils 
employ an engineer whenever they get into a difficulty; but this is, I 
■ submit, unsatisfactory, and the best results can only be obtained by the 
employment of properly trained professional officers on a salary. 

It has been represented to me by persons who advocate a continuance 
of the small municipality that supervision over small works is not, as a 
matter of fact, carried on as keenly by the officers of a large city as it is 
by a small municipality, where every councillor may be said to be an 
honorary supervisor, and as an honest student I must admit there is much 
in this point of view, but in these days of motor cars and motor cycles 
surely it is possible for a well-equipped city to have a staff capable 
of daily supervising all works within a radius of 12 miles from head- 
quarters. 

The standards which are adopted in different councils differ. One 
council will take over streets which another council, the same distance 
from the capital, would not consider as being satisfactorily constnieted. 
The suburban councils in Tasmania have to administer a Local Government 
Act, which has been drafted mainly to meet the requirements of the rural 
districts. This Act is not really adequate to deal with the expansion of 
city population and traffic. 

It must always be borne in mind that the ratepayers in a * suburban 
municipality pass a great portion of their lives in the city from which 
their suburb springs. They see the conveniences of a well-ordered city 
daily while engaged in their business, and they naturally require and 
want the same conveniences to surround them in their hours of leisure at 
home. It is necessary to have at command a large and valuable plant to 
handle street construction and maintenance economically and properly, 
and suburban councils are faced with the difficulty that if they spend 
money on an up-to-date plant, it is half its time idle, whereas to make 
and maintain streets by hand labour is very costly. Attempts have been 
made to solve the problem by hiring the plant when required, but this is 
not satisfactory because it is not always available when wanted. 

But probably the greatest difficulty that suburban councils have to 
contend with rages over the question of finance. Our Commonwealth is 
in such an early stage of development that many of the streets in the 
suburbs of our cities, though open, are not completely constructed. As 
houses are erected along these streets, comjdetion of the road frontage 
becomes a matter of importance; and as the rates levied are in jjractically 
all municipalities and councils barely sufficient to adequately keep existing 
streets and works in good order, it naturally follows that urgent works of 
construction, if paid for out of revenue, tend to rob the streets and foot- 
paths of the money levied for their maintenance. Briction between the 
ratepayers and the councils is the result of this policy ; dissatisfaction and 
mutual recrimination often prevail without the cause of the trouble being 
ascertained. 

The real reason of this policy being adopted lies in the fact that the 
councils have no capital sum available to draw upon for small, urgent 
works of construction. They can usually, in good times, borrow from the 
State Governments for large works of undoubted necessity, but I submit 
that there is no justice in using annual rates for constructional w^ork. A 
street once built can, and should, be maintained out of rates, but payment 
for its construction can most justly be made by charging its cost against 
a loan carrying a sinking fund of (say) 1 per cent, for its ultimate 
redemption. 
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The solution of the problem, in my opinion, is for the councils of weak 
financial strength to join the cities, who have both the power and the 
authority of Parliament to issue debentures, and so create a capital fund 
to which works of construction can be fairly charged. 

I have established, I hope, a fair case for the management and control 
of the suburbs of Australian cities by one central body of some financial 
strength; it therefore becomes necessary to give that body such legislative 
powers as are necessary to authorise it to correct those evils of over- 
crowding, bad housing, and the bad locations of streets, which want of 
knowledge on the part of our predecessors has left this or future genera- 
tions to grapple with. 

I submit for discussion, with a consciousness that all are not with me on 
this subject, that the city councils, with their trained staffs of professional 
officers to advise them, are the best possible authorities to deal with the 
problems of town planning their own cities for their own ratepayers. 

The fact that the town planning in many cities in Australia, as it exists, 
is anything but a credit to the city councils is not, I submit, sufficient cause 
for a final edict to go forth that the Legislature is to withhold for ever 
from them the authority of carrying out reforms which are held by 
many of our best authorities to be at the root of many social evils. Let a 
human being live in a miserable house, in a narrow street, without proper 
light and yard accommodation, and the chances are that feelings of bitter- 
ness and envy will arise when that man views the noble mansions and 
beautiful avenues of his more fortunate fellow citizens. Feelings of 
bitterness and envy are frequently the forerunner of collective action, 
which does harm to many British communities, and if there is any method 
by which cities can, by concerted and collective efforts, improve the lot 
of the worker, let the community be told what that method is and the 
best way of grappling with an enemy that is increasing our death rate 
and sowing the seeds of discord among mankind. 

This Conference of those who take an interest in town planning will do 
good work if the delegates can agree to lay down certain lines, which the 
various State Parliaments may be asked to legislate, in order that some 
uniformity may obtain in inaugurating laws for governing the layout of 
the principal towns of the Commonwealth. Personally I incline to the 
view that town planning is a problem which should be dealt with by local 
governing bodies, and should, if possible, be kept quite apart from 
management by the Government of the State. 

At present probably the greatest difficulty that arises in practice to the 
systematic development of our cities is the fact that large areas belong 
to estates which cannot, under the law as it now stands, be subdivided 
for settlement; it is expensive to maintain streets and footpaths round 
and through these areas to give access to the more densely populated 
areas beyond. 

I suggest that legislation be obtained to empower the city in which an 
area of this nature exists to town plan the area, sell the allotments, 
construct the streets, and generally lay out the site to the advantage of 
the community, compensating the estate by the issue of city debentures, 
redeemable in (say) twenty years. In this way it will be possible for a 
town planning staff to sell the land on fairly long terms to persons of 
small capital-— the most deserving class in every community. 

Another difficulty that local governing bodies have to deal with is the 
great disinclinatioh. of the land speculator to be fair to the community. 
Up to the present Australia may be said to have been a happy hunting 
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ground for persons of a predatory nature. They usually approach the local 
authority under the guise of philanthropists, who wish to promote the 
prosperity of the land of their adoption, and unless those in power are 
very vigilant, a number of innocent ratepayers buy land wliieh is very 
different in reality to what it appears on the land speculatur’s lithograph. 

Another obstacle to proper town planning, as the law stands at present, 
lies in the fact that some ratepayers surround their residences with very 
large areas of land, and keep it for many years, with a view to the land 
increasing in \alue as settlement expands. This policy of tlie landowmer 
involves the municipality with perpetual maintenance of long lengths of 
streets and footpaths without adequate payment of rates by the landowner, 
possibly where rating is on the unimproved value of land. Local bodies may 
obtain fair rates in cases of this sort, but certainly, where roads and foot- 
I)aths have to be maintained on a rate of Is. in the £ on a rental value 
of the property, the municipal authority — that is, the community as a 
whole — suffers. 

The cure for this state of affairs is, I submit, power, under a Town 
Planning Act, to the local authority to resume land in excess of what 
is fair and reasonable for a residence. The sacred rights and privileges 
of property will, under my suggestion, be ruthlessly dealt with, but I 
submit that the possession of property brings with it duties, as well as 
privileges, and the welfare of the many must be considered as paramount 
if the Commonwealth is to have its cities laid out in a proper and 
workmanlike manner. 

The reply to my plea is to leave towm planning to existing local governing 
bodies, maybe; that reform of the existing state of affairs should .have 
come from within the local councils themselves long since. I admit that 
the argument is a sound one, but to try and remedy the evil by erecting 
a new controlling body is, I submit, not the correct procedure. A better 
method is for supporters of the town planning movement to endeavour to 
educate the public by showing with merciless accuracy the poor results 
which the avarice of mankind is responsible for. 

Is it not possible to inaugurate in the Commonwealth town planning 
companies, as has been done in England, in which dividends can be fixed 
not to exceed a certain rate ? Surely those who profess to be able to 
prove that town planning is a sound business proposition are not afraid 
.to subject their theories to a practical test. 

Whatever town planning powers are in existence now are in the hands 
of the local governing bodies: the Building Acts of the various cities are 
the standards which architects and property-owners have to comply w'itli. 
These may be, in some instances, disappointing, but a nation is said to 
be as well or as badly governed as it deserves. What is true of the natiuu 
is true of the city. 

The goal the town planners are striving for is the same goal all good 
Australians are trying to reach, hut the means by which the end is best to 
be attained will, I submit, be most satisfactorily assured by improving 
the present machinery rather than by appointing new boards to control 
town planning. 

(A paper by W. NT. Hurst, Assistant Secretary for Lands, Tasmania, 
entitled, ^'Should existing Local Bodies be Entrusted wdth Town Planning- 
Administration in Australia?’^ included in the Report of the First 
Australian Conference on Housing and Town Planning, Adelaide, 1911, 
pp. 131-133.) 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT: METROPOLITAN AREAS 

When reading tlie documents in this chapter, students may find that the 
following questions will help to focus attention upon- the issues raised: — 

QUESTIONS. 

1. The principles to be considered in creating Metropolitan areas. 

2. A unitary or Federal scheme. 

3. If a unitary scheme, what provision can be made to evoke local interest? 

4. If a Federal scheme, upon what principles will functions be distributed 

between the central and suburban authorities? 

5. The method of electing the Mayor — ^by the Council, or by the city 

at large? 

6. The method of electing the Council — indirectly from suburban Councils, 

or directly by the voters. 

7. The basis of the franchise — the adult x>opulation — the ratepayers — the 

“lodger.” 

8. The type of Council Executive — a municipal cabinet — the chairmen of 

Committees. 

9. The executive officer — the mayor or a city manager? 

10. The financial problems — differential or uniform rating; pooling or 
segregation of loan liabilities? 

11. The principle of co-option. 

12. The qualifications of the CounciFs personnel — aldermanic patronage. 
A civic service commission. 

13. The powers of the Council — specific, as in the N.S.W. Local Govern- 
ment Act, or general, as in Greater Brisbane? Safeguards. 


1. GREATER SYDNEY. 

Sydney’s Lcical CondiiioEts. 

The existing condition of affairs in the metropolitan area is at once 
the starting point of the inquiry and a guiding consideration in the 
solution of the questions which it embraces. It has to be borne in mind, 
not only for the purpose of noting what are the important defects of the 
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present system and the more important needs of the metropolitan area, 
but it is also a material element in determining how far any new 
organisation designed to meet those defects and needs slionld fit in with 
existing agencies and conditions. While the new organisation should be 
framed in the light of a comprehensive survey of the present and future 
of the metropolitan area, and should not be based on any piecemeal or 
patching policy, it is also of gTeat importance that the new organisation 
should be framed as far as possible with a view to meeting the actual 
defects and needs, and in tlio light of the actual conditions. Your Commis- 
sioners appreciate the suggestive value of the municipal ideas and aeliieve- 
ments of England and other parts of the world, but the Greater Sydney 
problem can only be sol^^ed by a due regard to its own particular facts and 
circumstances, and by a due recognition of the satisfactory as well as of the 
unsatisfactory features in the present system, as tested by actual experience 
and working. 

Strong Authority Needed over Wide Area. 

It may be taken as obvious that the existing eoBditiou of affairs has a 
number of unsatisfactory features. This fact has been made plain, if it 
needed making plain, in the course of the present inquiry, as well as by 
the previous investigations which have been made into general or special 
aspects, notably by the Select Committee on Greater Sydney in 1902, the 
Royal Commission for the Improvement of the City Sydju'y and Its 

Suburbs in 1908, and the Royal Commissions on P\>od Supply aiul on 
the Housing of Workmen, which have presented reports <luriug this year. 
Some of these unsatisfactory features are of vital importances and should be 
among the first tasks of the new organisation. They iu»t only em])hasise 
its necessity, but also in considerable measure serve te) indicate the area 
te which its operations should extend. Whatever weight other considera- 
tions should have, questions, at all events, of public Iiealth, regulated 
building, and town-planning require a strong authority with at least certain 
powers over a wide area, while numerous matters require a strong authority 
with general powers over a considerable though less wide area. The actual 
defects and needs of the municipal administration of health matters in 
the metropolitan area can and should be met by an adequate system of 
inspection under a strong municipal authority invested with the necessary 
powers for ensuring an observance of proper standards throiigliout the area. 

No Need to Displace Outer Municipalities. 

But it is not necessary, in order to achieve this result, to displace the 
existing local authorities in the larger part of the ai*ea, or to take awu\y 
from them the duty of establishing and maintaining proper sanitary services 
and conditions in their respective localities. As regards regulated building 
and town-planning, it is patent that Sydney and many of its suburbs are 
suffering from serious evils due to past neglect, and it is almost inevitable 
that serious mistakes will be repeated throughout practically the whole of 
the metropolitan area if unplanned expansion is allowed to continue. To 
remedy present evils, the strong authority is necessary, and may he con- 
veniently utilised, in the interests of economy and efficiency, for general 
municipal operations and services in at least a number of the inner 
municipalities. To prevent future evils, a single authority must plan 
ahead for the metropolitan area, but for tliis purpose it is not necessary 
to abolish the outer municipalities or to take from them the approval of 
road construction in conformity with the general plan. These as well as 
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other considerations point to a new organisation, which in metropolitan 
matters will embrace the metropolitan area, but in local matters will 
differentiate between an inner and an outer zone. 

Gradual Development. 

The new organisation, if it is to be on a scale that will bring into 
existence a Greater Sydney capable of doing* the work that needs to be done, 
must involve a considerable change in existing conditions, with incidental 
difficulties during a transition period; and time and experience will be 
required before the new machinery can be reasonably expected to run with 
maximum smoothness and efficiency. Accordingly, while it is. only practical 
wisdom (as well as simple justice to the citizens of a comparatively few 
years hence) to look ahead and to aim at a constitution which will, as far 
as possible, meet the needs of the metropolitan area of the future, as well 
as of the present, the endeavour should be to get a scheme which provides 
for gradual development, and does not involve an administrative upheaval 
or impose an excessive burden on the new organisation. The scheme should 
certainly be thought out for the whole metropolitan area, and from the out- 
set the Greater Sydney should for broad purposes be the metropolitan area. 
But the portion of the metropolitan area which should at the outset be 
treated as a single municipality for all municipal purposes is another ques- 
tion, to be solved on common-sense lines and on the existing facts and 
circumstances. It is essential that the inner and the outer zones should 
from the first be regarded as parts of one whole, but practical considerations 
require that the inner zone should at the first be of comparatively modest 
dimensions. 

No need, at outset, to displace statutory hoards. — While it is not necessary 
or desirable to displace the outer municipalities, it is not necessary or desir- 
able, at all events at the outset, to displace the statutory boards, or in most 
cases to resume the undertakings of the public companies. The facts seem 
to be that, on the whole, the boards are doing their work with at least a 
reasonable degree of success, and that in the case of some of the companies 
whose undertakings would probably be among the first to be municipalised, 
i.e., the gas companies, public interests are at least reasonably safeguarded 
by quite recent legislation. The work which most urgently needs to be 
done is not the work which the boards and companies are doing. If such 
work is, for the present at all events, left to the existing agencies, there is 
plenty of urgent and important work — *e.g,, in public health, street and 
area improvements, town-planning, and main roads — to which the Council 
will be free to devote its energies and resources. There is, however, no 
reason why powers (with such safeguards, if any, as may be necessary) 
should not be conferred so as to enable the Council to enter upon certain 
classes of municipal trading, e.g., by the resumption of gas undertakings, 
after the new organisation has been at work for a reasonable time. There 
is, again, a probability that after the new organisation is not only in work- 
ing order, but has completed a number of the tasks inherited from the past, 
the expediency of transferring the staff and functions of the Water and 
Sewerage Board and (so far as concerns the metropolitan area) the Fire 
Brigades Board to the Council should be reconsidered in the light of 
changed circumstances. Further, power might be given to the new Council 
to resume food-markets and ferries at any time. 

Reconstruction worhs — Re-planning. — The question of the tasks for 
which a Greater Sydney is at the present time needed is of great import- 
ance. Without attempting to make an exhaustive list, or to elaborate the 
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necessity for the better safeguarding of public health and the better organi- 
sation of ordinary municipal operations and services and for better main 
and cross routes, there are (apart from proper communication between the 
two sides of the Harbour) two matters w^hieh are conspieiioiis illustrations 
of the tasks which a Greater Sydney should at once imdertake, viz., city 
and suburban improvement, and town-planning. Considerable parts of the 
built “Upon area must be remodelled for the purpose of securing reasonable 
street plans and reasonable dwellings. Much excellent work in the way of 
street and area improvements has undoubtedly been done in recent years 
within the limits of the present City (including Cainperdowm) but primary 
work for the new Council is ready to hand in the grappling with similar 
and connected problems. 

Fter-planning . — ^But besides re-planning to remedy past mistakes, pre-plan- 
ning to avoid mistakes in the present and future is no less primary work. 
It is in planning for the wise development of uiibuilt-upon or sparsely built- 
upoii areas that the new Council will have its great opportunity of con- 
ferring far-reaching benefits. The mistakes of the past are an emphatic 
and costly warning. Sydney is a magnificent site for a city, but the built- 
upon area has many serious defects for want of co-ordiiiative town-planning, 
and the way to safeguard against similar defects in its future expansion is 
to have a comprehensive and careful lay-out of the metropolitan area as 
soon as possible. Town-planning will make for health, eonveiiience, amenity, 
and economy — its value is incalculable, and its ^ cost comparatively small. 
Its urgency is a strong reason, both for a Greater Sydney being brought 
into existence and for the new body giving it immediate and earnest 
attention. 

Primary tasks , — The task of curing and preventing evils, of making the 
City and its surroundings as wholesome, convenient, and enjoyable as 
possible, of organising, improving, and extending ordinary municipal 
operations and services, of carrying on existing business undertakings, and 
generally of exercising and developing activities already within the scope 
of our municipal government, will supply the new Council with at least 
considerable work for some years. Whether this work should or should not 
be increased by the Council co-operating with the Government in bridging 
the Harbour, it will be well for the new constitution to put the primary 
tasks in the forefront, and not risk their prospects of satisfactory perform- 
ance by overloading the Council with functions which are in fact being 
as well discharged by other agencies as they probably would be by the 
Council itself. 

Financial Scale . — Similar considerations apply to the financial scale on 
which a Greater Sydney should begin. The financial obligations involved in 
taking over, for example, water and sewerage and tramways, and in resum- 
ing large private undertakings, such as the Australian Gas-light Company, 
would run to many millions. Even though the magnitude of the figures 
may not daunt the Greater Sydney of the future, it seems to be common-' 
sense to start a Greater Sydney on a smaller financial basis, and to adopt 
in finance as well as in area and work the policy of gradual expansion. 

Size of new Council . — The aim should be to avoid an unduly large Coun- 
cil; to have a Council large enough for the work to be done, for the area 
and people to be represented, and for the free play of the general sense of 
the community, but no larger. The opinions of witnesses differed materi- 
ally as to the necessary ox ideal size, but the bulk of evidence was in favour 
of keeping it as small as possible. The principle appears to be quite sound, 
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and, with a Greater Sydney of the type to which existing conditions and 
existing needs point, a comparatively small advance on the size of the present 
City Council will probably be sufficient. 

Both zones represented , — The whole area, the outer zone as well as the 
inner zone, must be represented. The proportion between the representatives 
allotted to the two zones depends in part on the size, character, and popula- 
tion of the areas to be included, and in part on the nature and extent of 
the powers and functions to be exercised in the respective zones. The latter 
point, i,e., the fact that the Council will exercise all powers and functions 
in the inner zone, and only a few powers and functions in the outer zone, 
makes it impossible to apportion the representation on any more mathe- 
matical lines. All that can be done is to make some reasonable apportion- 
ment. But while the outer zone should have its own representatives, it 
would be unwise to differentiate in any way between the status of inner 
and outer zone representatives. The distinction between inner and outer 
zone should not be allowed to obscure the unity of the metropolitan area, 
and all representatives should stand on an equal footing and have the same 
right to vote on all the matters with which the Council deals. 

Toting power — ivardism . — The question of electoral distribution and the 
question of the mode of election raise problems of voting power and ward- 
ism. The former matter in its turn raises the question of the franchise, 
which is also bound up with the rating powers. Whatever franchise should 
be adopted, the aim should be to get a Council which represents, as far as 
possible, the opinions and interests of the metropolitan area. Eor this pur- 
pose there should be reasonably large wards, each electing a reasonable 
number of aldermen (certainly more than two) under a system of propor- 
tional representation. But the adoption of proportional representation will 
not by itself solve the problem of securing effective representation for 
different parts of the metropolitan area. 

Principles on which to fix Inner Zone . — In determining what areas or 
parts of areas, if any, should be included in the inner zone the main 
questions appear to be as to the advantages or disadvantages of inclusion 
from the point of view of the individual area, of the inner zone as a 
whole, or of both. Some important matters to be borne in mind in deter- 
mining these questions naturally suggest themselves, e.g., the actual extent 
of the continuously-built-upon area, the degree to which urban conditions 
prevail, the density of population, and the intensity of rating. But various 
other matters also need to be borne in mind, e.g., the nature and degree 
of common interests, facilities of communication, physical features, natural 
boundaries, present municipal boundaries, and indeed any special circum- 
stances which investigation discloses. Further, in weighing all the cir- 
cumstances, it is necessary to bear in mind that however desirable from 
many points of view the inclusion of particular areas may be, the initial 
limits of administrative efficiency must be a governing consideration. The 
most attractive proposal, apart from this last consideration, would be to 
include in the inner zone Mosman, lllorth Sydney, and the municipalities 
on the southern side of the Harbour from Balmain to Gook^s Kiver and 
the ocean. These comprise twenty-three municipalities, viz.: — 

City of Sydney Barlington ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Alexandria Erskineville 

Annandale Glebe 

Balmain Leichhardt 

Botany Marrickville 
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Mascot 

Mosman 

KeAvtown 

Kortii Sydney 

Paddington 

Petersham 

Eandwick 


Hedfern 
St. Peters 
Vaiicliise 
W aterloo 
Wavcrley 
Woollahra 

(Islands in Harbour). 


Inner Zone-First Step.— This proposal lias the merit of recogniaing the 
unity of the urban areas, whether they are on the northern or the southern 
side of the Harbour, and the main considerations which have influenced your 
Commissioners in not recommending the inclusion of the twenty-three 
municipalities mentioned above in the first inner zone have been (1) the 
importance of keeping within the limits of administrative efliciency during 
the early years of a Greater Sydney, and (2) the simple method of exten- 
sion contemplated by this report. Accordingly, your Commissioners, while 
emphatically disapproving the idea of two Greater Sydneys — i.e., a 
Greater Horth Sydney as well as a Greater Sydney — ^have come to the 
conclusion that the first inner zone should omit ^Nortii Sydney and Mos- 
man, as well as Balmain, Leichhardt, Annandale, Petersham, and Mar- 
rickville. Your Commissioners recommend the inclusion in the inner zone, 
at first, of the folloAAung sixteen municipalities, viz. : — 


City of Sydney 

Alexandria 

Botany 

Darlington 

Erskineville 

Glebe 

Mascot 

Hewtown 


Paddington 
Handwick 
Kedfern 
St. Peters 
V aucluse 
Waterloo 
Waver ley 
Woollahra. 


The inner zone should also embrace the islands in the Harbour. 

Choice of Boundary Lines . — ^The boundaries of these municipalities, in 
many cases, follow roads, water-courses, and high-water mark of tidal 
waters. The boundaries of the inner zone should, however, extend some- 
what beyond the present municipal boundaries, on similar lines to those 
recommended in 67 with respect to the boundaries of tlie 

outer zone, and for similar reasons. 

Inner Zone — Second Step . — After Greater Sydney has been established 
for a reasonable period, say five years, the further municipalities men- 
tioned above, viz., Mosman, Morth Sydney, Balmain, Leichhardt, Aniian- 
dale. Petersham, and Marrickville, should be brought within the inner 
zone by a proclamation of the Governor-in-Council. After this prelimin- 
ary period further extensions of the inner zone should be efiected by a 
three-fifths vote of the Greater Sydney Council, subject to the approval 
of the Governor-in-Councih 

Functions of Greater Sydney Council . — The functions of the Greater 
Sydney Council should include 

(i) Metropolitan functions, i.e., functions afiecting both the inner 
and outer zones, viz. : — 

(a) Public Health; 

(b) Town-planning and regulation of subdivisions and of 
building; 
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(c) Main Roads, i.e., those connecting the suburbs with the 
present city, as well as those connecting suburb witli 
suburb, including construction, widening, and mainten- 
ance ; 

(ii) Inner zone functions, i.e., functions which affect the inner zone 
exclusively. These will embrace municipal functions generally. 

(iii) Supply of services outside the metropolitan area under arrange- 
ment with local councils. 

Outer Zone Councils not displaced . — The Greater Sydney Council 
should replace the existing municipalities in the inner zone ; and should 
not displace the existing municipalities in the outer zone. It should con- 
sist of representatives from the two zones elected on an equitable fran- 
chise under a scheme of proportional representation. The power to rate 
in the inner zone should be unlimited, and the amount of rates would 
be measured by requirements; but in view of the fact that the Greater 
Sydney Council would have only certain specific functions in the outer 
zone, it seems to be desirable and possible to fix a limit to the power 
of the Greater Sydney Council to rate in the outer zone. 

Outer Zone Councils . — It should be made clear in the Greater Sydney 
Act that the powers and functions of the existing councils in the outer 
zone are not affected except so far as is provided by the Act. 

Crown to he hound . — The Greater Sydney Act and all by-laws made 
under it should bind the Crowm (including the statutory boards and the 
Chief Railway Commissioner). 

Alder manic patronage . — Aldermanic patronage should be definitely pro- 
hibited, under i>ain of disqualification of both alderman and applicant. 

Civic Service Commissioner . — The Council should have full power to 
make by-laws (on similar lines to the provisions of the Public Service Act) 
with respect to all matters (including appointments, grading, promotion, 
suspension, dismissal, regulation, and control) relating to the staff, except 
matters covered by the award of an Industrial Board. It should also be 
specially authorised to appoint a Civic Service Commissioner, whose func- 
tions would be aiialagous to those of the Federal Public Service Commis- 
sioner, or of the State Public Service Board, and whose duty would be 
to administer those by-laws, and, in particular, the by-laws wuth respect 
to the appointment, examination, and promotion of officers (other than 
heads of departments) and servants, the grading of salaries and wages, 
the hours and conditions of employment, and the hearing of appeals. The 
Commissioner should be appointed for a fixed period, subject to good 
behaviour. The Council should also be authorised to confer by by-law 
on heads of departments powers of suspension and dismissal, subject to 
appeal to the Civic Service Commissioner. 

City Industrial Board . — ^Provision should be made for the appointment 
of a single Industrial Board for the whole of the industrial employees 
of the Council, in lieu of a number of separate boards under the existing 
law. 

The Council should not be at liberty to vary rates of wages fixed by 
the Industrial Board. 

Executive Powers of Lore? JfajAon— -The powers of the Lord Mayor 
should be increased. He should be the Executive Officer of the Council. 
He should, unless otherwise directed by the Council, have power to carry 
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on tlie reguia,r services and operations o£ the Council, and to pay the 
anthorised salaries and wages. He should have general control and direc- 
tion of the staff, with power to suspend heads of departments. Fpon the 
passing of any resolution or the adoption of any minute or report he 
should, unless the Council otherwise directs, have authority to give effect 
thereto. He should have power to authorise urgent wc^rk up to a specified 
limit, say £100, or such higher limit as the Council shall determine. Ail 
snch expenditure should be reported to the Finance Coininittee at its 
next ordinary meeting. The Council should have power to grant a proper 
allowance to the Lord Mayor. 

Mmn Roads, — The main roads, for the purposes of tlie metropolitan 
area, should be such roads as tlie Greater Sydney Council may from time 
to time determine, and notify in the Govermneni Gazette. 

Valuation, Eaiing, and Statistical Bureau. — Provision should be made 
for the establishment, as a department of the Council, of a single Taiua- 
tion, Rating and Statistical Bureau, the functions of which should be to 
make all valuations, collect all rates for the whole of the councils and 
statutory boards in the metropolitan area, and to compile the municipal 
statistics of such area. Each of the councils and boards would be left 
to fix the amount of its own rates as at present, but, instead of each col- 
lecting its rate, it should notify the bureau, which would thereupon include 
all rates (under appropriate headings) in the one rate notice. The Bureau 
should collect all rates, keep proper accounts, and pay the amount col- 
lected for each authority to such authority's bank aceouiit regularly, e.g., 
on a specified day each week. The accounts should be open to the inspec- 
tion of auditors appointed by the boards and councils; probably one 
auditor would be sufficient for all. The cost of the bureau should be 
divided amongst the various rating authorities in proportion to the amount 
of rates collected for each. This will involve the alteration of the financial 
years of the Councils and of the Statutory Boards ao that they shall all 
coincide. {Greater Sydney, Royal Commission {Codes')^ 191S, pp. XYII- 
XXXYI.) 

2. GREATER NEWCASTLE. 

Government hy Council or Business Commission, — Your Commissioners 
gave very serious consideration to this subject. Two forms of civic gov- 
ernment came especially under their notice, namely — 

(a) Government by a small elective paid Commission, and 

(b) Government by an elective Council, with a general manager hav- 
ing extensive powers. 

The bulk of the evidence submitted to the Commission clearly shows 
that the present system of divided control is decidedly unsatisfactory, and 
not in the best interests of the public. The powers possessed by the Town 
Clerk are not sufficient for complete co-ordination and control of the 
several departments; this would be especially unfortunate in the case of 
the government of a greater area administering a variety of important 
services. The American system of government by elective, highly-paid 
commissioners has much to commend it at first sight. The commissioners 
devote their whole time to the service of the city, and, as each has a special 
department and is liable to ^^recall,” it is to his interest to give the very 
best service. But the inherent defect here is that you cannot ^ect experts/ 
and it seemed to your Commissioners to be unwise to bind a community 
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to pay higii salaries to men to be elected at large. The general public 
cannot be sufficiently aware of the special qualifications of the candidates, 
and they should not be expected to be. The saying, policy you elect, 
for administration you select,’^ appeared to sum up the situation. Your 
Commissioners finally decided upon recommending the system which 
commended itself as the most suitable to the conditions of the district, 
namely, government by an elective council, as small as possible, to be 
divided into departmental committees, and with a general manager. 

Status j salary, and ftmctions of general manager . — ^The general manager 
should be appointed by and should be the servant and the chief executive 
officer of the council. He should be chosen solely on the basis of his 
executive and administrative qualifications. He should receive a salary 
of not less than £1,000 and not more than £2,000 per annum. He should 
be appointed for an indefinite period, but removable by the council. He 
should be responsible to the council for the proper administration of ail 
the affairs of the city, and, except when the council might be considering 
his removal, should be entitled to be present at all meetings of the council, 
and might take part in discussions, but should not have a vote. He should 
prepare and submit to the council the annual estimates, after receiving 
particulars from the heads of departments. Heads of departments should 
be appointed by the council, guided by the advice of the general manager. 
The general manager should have power to suspend any head of depart- 
ment at any time, but such head of department should have the right to 
demand vTritten charges from the general manager, and a public hearing 
by the council, before the suspension should be confirmed. 

Your Commissioners recommend that the form of government described 
under the foregoing section should be i)ermanent. The method of govern- 
ment was a subject which caused your Commissioners much anxious con- 
sideration of the evidence, and the study of forms of civic government 
in other parts of the world. In making their recommendation your Com- 
missioners believe they have achieved the desired end, by providing for 
wide popular control, aided by expert advice, in determining methods of 
civic policy, and at the same time the very essential continuity of purpose 
and efficient administration. 

The Council. 

Your Commissioners are of opinion that the council should he as small 
as possible, consonant with adequate representation of the various sec- 
tions of opinion and of the different districts of Greater Newcastle, and 
with the provision of the necessary departmental committees. 

Although, on principle, absolutely opposed to the ward system, your 
Commissioners are of opinion that some division for electoral purposes 
will be necessary in such a large area, especially at the inauguration of a 
Greater Newcastle scheme. 

Your Commissioners favour the system of co-option. They are of opinion 
that the council should be empowered to obtain the assistance of citizens 
expert in technical and professional matters. 

The ..Mayor-, ' . 

Your Commissioners consider that the Mayor should be elected by the 
voters of the /^essential area^’ of Greater Newcastle, as one constituency. 
They regard this as a more democratic method than election by the 
aldermen. ■ . . 
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Nuimber of Cowaca, 

in accordance with the principles above enunciated, your Commissioners 
recommend that the Greater Newcastle Council should consist of, first, a 
mayor elected by the people; second, twenty aldermen elected to represent five 
electorates into which the inner region or essential area should be divided; 
and, thirdly, six additional members co-opted (or elected) by the Council 
itself, to serve upon departmental committees of the Council. The elec- 
toral divisions should be so arranged as to provide, as nearly as possible, 
equality of representation on the Council, and should be adjusted from 
time to time as occasion might require. 

The mayor should be elected for a term of two years. Tlie aldermen 
should be elected for a term of four years, and one half of them should 
retire each two years, the first half to retire being those who had received 
the lowest number of votes in each electoral division at the first poll of 
electors. In the election of both mayor and council your Commissioners 
recommend the adoption of preferential voting. {N,8,W, Royal Commis- 
sion on Constitution of Greater Newcastle^ 1919 — pp. xvi-xviii.) 

3. GREATER BRISBANE. 

ComtitutioE and Pawem 

The Home Secretary (Hon. J. Stopford, Mount Morgan) (who was 
greeted with cheers) said: In introducing this Bill I quite recognise that 
all sections of public opinion regard the measure as a very important 
one. 

A close analysis of the criticism and comment, favourable or otiierwise. 
discloses the fact that there is really no logical argument against the 
main principle of the measure. That is to say, no argument has been 
adduced against the logical conclusion that Brisbane would progress, and 
naturally reflect the progress she made herself on the rest of the vState, 
by a closer unity of governing bodies in a local sense within the area 
detei*mined. Perhaps it would be as well if I briefly recount the history 
of the present measure, together with the measures that %vere previously 
introduced. In 1913, the then leader of the Opposition — the late Hon. 
T. J. Ryan — in his policy speech at Barcaldine, declared that the Labour 
])arty, if elected, would espouse a policy of enlarged powers to local 
governing bodies. The Government have fulfilled that declaration as far 
as is practicable, inasmuch as during the reign of this Government no 
new local authority has been formed, and fifteen local authorities that 
then existed have been merged into other local authorities, and the follow- 
ing cities have been vested with greater powers which enable them to 
deal with bigger problems than they were previously capable of dealing 
with — Rockhampton, Townsville, Ipswich, Bundaberg, and Toowooml)a. 
Those changes were made by administrative acts, and the only city of 
importance that remained— -the Queen City of Queensland — wms the city 
of Brisbane, in which case legislative enactment was necessary to give 
effect to the policy. This is the third occasion on which a Greater Brisbane 
Bill has been introduced into this Chamber. The first measure was intro- 
duced in 191 Y by the then Home Secretary, the Hon. John Huxham, and 
was a very voluminous document— 500 pages, I believe, 

.¥r. Taylor’. It was a book. 

The Home n/ : It was the first attempt to give effect to very big 

principles. 
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M'r, Fry : I suppose the Government made it big in the beginning so 
that they could impress us. 

The Rome Secretary : The metropolitan men were rather big, and they 
wanted wider powers, and they took the scissors and paste pot, and took 
those powers from other Acts. 

Mr. G. P. Barnes: We have gone from complexity to simplicity this 
time. 

The Home Secretary : Yes. That Bill served its purpose. It created a 
certain amount of discussion. Last year a second Bill was introduced by 
the present Secretary for Public Instruction, the Hon. E. T. Brennan. 
That Bill was much less in volume than the first, but contained what 
we as a Government regarded as a basis from which this House and the 
interested local authorities, as well as the Press, might start to build 
something of a permanent nature — something that we might present with 
every confidence of having it passed. That Bill served its purpose. It 
resulted in laying down a proper basis from which we could argue out 
the various conflicting principles necessary before finally determining what 
was the proper thing to serve our purpose. As a result of the introduc- 
tion of that measure, local authority conferences, experts and supposed 
experts in local government, as well as the public Press, have lent very 
valuable assistance, so that from the conglomeration of the various expres- 
sions we were able to extract sufficient material to enable us to compile 
the measure that I am presenting to Parliament this afternoon. 

Government Memhers: Hear, hear! 

The Home Secretary: Ho one can claim to bring forward a perfect 
measure, but I do claim for this measure that it is simple, easily under- 
standable, and that it makes, as far as possible, the true advanced ste]) 
necessary in the direction of added local authority reform and power. 

Briefly described, the Bill is a charter of local government to the City 
of Brisbane. The area of the city is declared. The constitution of the 
governing authority is defined, with machinery for its election. The 
powers of the city, which are to be taken by ordinance, are full and 
unfettered, the usual constitutional powers of veto and repeal only being 
reserved. Certain powers with regard to borrowing and the enlargement 
of the city are also reserved. 

The transition plan provides for the election of the Council in February 
next, but it will not exercise administrative functions until 1st October, 
1925, its powers being limited to organising functions, appointment of 
officers, and making of ordinances. On and from 1st October, 1925, the 
existing local authorities, Victoria Bridge Board, and Joint Boards con- 
stituted under the Local Authorities Acts, including the Electricity Board 
and Bridge Boards, will be abolished. No date is, however, fixed for taking* 
over water and sewerage, tramways, fire brigades, and cemeteries, but simple 
provisions have been provided for the taking over of these functions at a 
date to be fixed by Order in Council. 

I have carefully considered that statement so that I could place before 
the House clearly and in a brief and condensed form the actual powers 
and objectives contained in the measure. The objective of the Bill is to 
secure unity in the Government of the City of Brisbane. That objective 
can only be achieved by unity of area, unity of power, unity of functions, 
and unity of finance. I mention these things because it will be from that 
basis that I shall later argue the justification for the passage of this 
measure. 
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Aithougii tiie Bill as at present framed contains dfty clauses, tlicrc are 
onlj five cardinal priiicix^les, and I purpose tlxis a.iterni,*nji iij with 

eacli of those principles. 

First is the area. The area constitutes one of the greaie^rt ui* the cun- 
ten tions matters in the wliole Bill, After carefully considering ilie ai'gu- 
ments used in local authority conferences, by the Press, and by riie various 
authorities that have taken an interest in the measure, I find suiue eon- 
.fusion in the conclusions arrived at. Almost every authority agrees rPat, 
if we are to accomplish the objective, of the Bill, the urea inusi he uiie 
to benefit the community throughout the area involved; l>iu ihcre seems 
to be a division of opinion as to wlietlier the .uiethod uf abs<n*pti'..>n shnuld 
be by the direct method proposed in the measure, *.r whether ir slioiild be 
by a ■gradual process. I am going to try to show hen. members tu-day 
that the logical course is to adopt the speedy method of einbiaieiiig ihe 
whole area, as we intend to do. 

Government Mem^hers: Hear, hear! 

The Eofne Secretary: In following the argunients levelled against tlie 
measure that tvas previously before the House, I find that in almost every 
case where the area was objected to — although it was frc(dy afimitted iluit 
the area should ultimately be the area of a Greater Brisbane — it v;as Alt 
that a 5-mile area should be stiffieient upon wliieli to make' a start. Ihn 
no matter 'who the authority tvas who made that statcraonr, no <»iiu bins 
advanced any clear, concrete, practical, or logical scheme /»f y f* 

5 -mile radius should begin and where it should end. 

3fr. Kerr: ISlot necessarily a 5-mile radius. 

The Horne Secretary: Well, a 5-mile area. I have attaches:! a map to 
the Bill. I also had a map prepared showing a limited area approximating 
the 5-mile radius. I want hon. members to follow the brown line on the 
map, which represents the 5-mile area. I feel certain the hon, member 
for Enoggera will lose his levity when I tel] him that I have departed from 
any systematic scheme of embracing Enoggera, because I knew the 
Enoggera area is the worst treated in the whole of Brisbane, It would be 
logically impossible to omit Enoggera from any scheme of a Greater Bris- 
bane for the simple reason advanced by the hon. member for Enoggera 
the other day when he showed how the Metropolitan Water and Sewerage 
Board Act inflicted a certain injustice on that area by exempting from 
rating the whole of the water reserve of the City of Brisbane as well as 
the large area held as a reserve for defence purposes. It is obvious, there- 
fore, that no scheme with a 5-mile radius can be brought forward that 
would divide the particular shire I refer to, 

I want to show what it would mean if we were to adopt the 5-iniIe 
radius as shown by the brown line on the map. The ratable value of the 
whole area outlined in the Greater Brisbane scheme is £16,000,000. The 
area within the 5-mile radius had a ratable value of £14,413,000, leaving to 
the area outside the brown line a ratable value of £1,609,000. 

Now, let us take the area of Greater Brisbane as shown by the blue line 
on the map. That area is approximately 385 square miles. Within the 
5-mile radius, which has a ratable value of £14,413,000, there is an area 
of 80 square miles, and outside that radius there is an area of 305 square 
miles which has a ratable value of £1,609,000, I want to impress upon the 
House that one of the functions of any local government body that aspire>s 
to become a greater body such as the Greater Brisbane Council should be 
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to provide tliat tlie arterial roads leading to the main centres of com- 
merce shall be well and properly maintained. Yet we find — ^this is an 
argument against starting wfith the 5-mile radius — that within the 5-mile 
radius there are only 75 miles of main roads, although the ratable value 
of property within that radius amounts to £14,413,000. Outside that radius 
there are 140 miles of main roads to be maintained. That is one of the 
reasons why I say there can be no division of the area if you aspire to 
reach your objective. It would be like a rich squire in his own homestead 
with poor relations hanging on to his skirts o^*tside. 

There is a further argument against any diviuon of the area, which will 
be found by scaling the map. What would l»e the problem that would 
confront us in adjusting the scattered area — ^the poorly valued area — ^that 
would be left with no community of interest a'i all except with the main 
centre of commerce? I have already referred to the position of Enoggera. 
Let me now take the Shire of Moggill. That stiire has a ratable value of 
£78,000, and it has two arterial roads running through it which are neces- 
sary for the building up of the greater city. The shire has not been in a 
financial position to maintain those two main roads, and the Main Eoads 
Board lias been negotiating' with the council to keep them in a state of 
repair. 

The two main roads are the Moggill-Ipswicli road and Brookfield road. 
In the Enoggera shire there are 11,000 acres of land of low ratable value. 
The shire contains the main road communication between Brisbane and 
one of the future lungs of the city — Mount Glorious — a very costly road to 
maintain. These are the problems that confront us when we seriously 
consider the future effects of a division of the Greater Brisbane area. 

Let me give another argument. In the brown line 5-mile radius Sandgate 
and Pinkenba would be excluded. Does any hon. member honestly believe 
that we can aspire to a greater city area without first recognising that it is 
absolutely essential for the well-being of our city that we at least have a 
deep-water port, and that we further should have lungs to our city, so that 
our jaded and tired workers may have speedy and cheap access to the 
recreation which they can obtain from the approach to the sea? 

(An Opposition Member interjected.) 

The Home Secretary : Never mind about that. The hon. member’s vision 
is limited to dividends. He does not visualise the time when Brisbane's 
population will have reached a point when we can expect municipal 
activities to provide for the vzelfare of the whole of the community in the 
matter of transit whether by road, tram, or water. 

Mr. Kelso: What about the railway? 

The Home Secretary: You have one of the cheapest railway fares to 
Sandgate that it is possible to give, and one of the worst roads existent in 
any part of the Commonwealth. 

Let us consider the position of portions of the shire of Toombul— 
Pinkenba, and other areas. Where would the hon. member place the 
centre of government in regard to that? Would he place it in Sandgate? 
There are no means of communication between the two, and there cannot 
possibly be any community of interest at all. 

Let us take further arguments against the area. If the Greater Brisbane 
area and the Greater Brisbane Bill are to be worthy of the trouble, worry, 
and research that has been given to the matter by various Ministers, 
public officers, and local authority men, we must aspire to something bigger 
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than the ordinary local authority. What would be tlie position of a Greater 
Brisbane which was confined in its area to a 5-niile radius, while the whole 
of the outside residential areas v/ere allowed to be dividt>(l and subdivided, 
witliout the city havinj^- any say in that most impoiujuit matter ^ 

Then let us consider the need of a town pianninn firovision, which is 
essential if we are going’ to make Brisbane tin* ‘T’ity Beaiuiful" that we 
aspire to make it. 

Hon. M. J. Kirwan: And to avoid the mistakes of the past. 

The Home Secretary: Let us realise the need of a pure milk supply, 
and the need of overcoming the various defects and subdivisions which 
exist in our midst to-day, where several authorities, each striving for the 
same objective, take different roads to reach it. 

Now let me show lion, members what a division of the area would mean 
I am speaking along these lines to-day to anticipate possible objections 
that may come quite honestly from those who have not, perhaps, had the 
time to consider the wdiole question. An alteration of the area would mean 
the retention of joint authorities for many public utilities — water and 
sewerage boards, tramway trusts, fire brigade boards, cemetery trusts, and 
all of them would have to be maintained. A separate authority tvould 
require to be established for dealing wntii public health. I anticipate that, 
w’hen Greater Brisbane becomes an accomplished fact, if the proper men 
are elected^ — men with a vision big enough to understand their functions — 
they will realise that they should no longer loaf on the Government, as 
they have been doing. 

Mr. Maxwell: You have no right to say that. 

The Home Secretary: I shall prove it. Consider a population in the 
metropolitan area of 230,000 persons having no permanent medical officer 
or sanitary engineer, so that, when plague strikes them, tlic^v must have a 
Joint Health Board forced upon them to bring them to a sense of their 
responsibility. 

Jfr. Maxwell: The Government bungled over the infiuenisa epidemic, and 
you kno'w it. 

The Home Secretary: . . . Let me proceed. Separate authorities would 
have to be created for every service undertaken. Suppose Greater Brisbane 
were to embark on a pure milk scheme, a sanitary scheme, or a ferry scheme. 
They could not do so because the area would be divided, without first 
creating another authority to add to all the authorities w^e have to-day. 

Take the Victoria Bridge. At the present time the Home Bepartnient 
is conferring wnth the authorities on the question of traffic congestion. 
We have to recognise that we have one bridge as the outlet for our traffic 
across the river, and the problem is one that can only be solved by adding 
to the means of communication across the river. Wliat is the resulG^ The 
result is that no portion of Brisbane has been so badly treated as South 
Brisbane- South Brisbane to-day carries a heavy load of taxation for the 
reason that the bridge is the vomiting point of a congested area. Brisbane 
vomits all its traffic across the only bridge, and tears up the South Brisbane 
roads and streets to reach places like Kangaroo Point. Limitation of the 
area w^ould postpone the purpose of the scheme indefinitely, I think I 
have now given hon. members sufficient argument on the question of area. 

I desire now to deal very briefly with the constitution provided under 
the Bill. The Bill provides that the Oouncil shall be composed of a 
mayor and twenty aldermen elected for the electoral Wards corresponding 
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to the present parliamentary electoral districts under the Elections Act. 
The elections are to be held in February, This arrangement will enable 
the December State electoral roll to be used, and thus save the expense 
of the compilation of a separate roll. Extraordinary vacancies must be 
tilled by election. There is one aspect of that upon which I desire to 
touch here, because I believe it is the only real point of criticism that has 
been levelled against the Bill, and that is, that under the Bill we propose 
to pay £400 per annum to the men whose services we enlist to carry out the 
responsible task of giving effect to this Bill. The mayor will receive £1,000 
per annum and whatever allowances the Council may from time to time 
determine. The mayor will have only those powers which are conferred 
upon him by the Council. That is a very necessary precaution. We do 
not know who the mayor might be. We do not want a Brisbane Mussolini. 

Mr. Maxwell : Hear, hear ! 

-x- 'iv 

Mr. Kelso: Will he carry the title of Lord Mayor? 

The Home' Secretary: No. I come now to a most important point in 
the Bill. On that point the present measure differs considerably from the 
one previously before the House. The powers under the old Bill were 
very limited; as a matter of fact, there were no powers given in the 
previous Bill at all. When I read the measure introduced last year I 
was surprised to find that we were really conferring less power upon the 
Greater Brisbane Council than is enjoyed by the present local authorities. 
Under this measure the Council will initiate powers by ordinance, which 
are to be submitted to the Governor in Council, and, if approved by the 
Governor in Council, become law. Under the previous Bill the Greater 
City of Brisbane would only have the power that was conferred on it by 
the Governor in Council from time to time. 

Mr. King : There was too much ^'Governor in CounciF^ about it. 

The Home Secretary: There was too much ‘^^Governor in Council.” I 
said at the start that that Bill was really the basis upon which this House 
and the local authorities could argue. "V^en it was introduced last session 
it was known that it would not become law during that session. The Local 
Authorities’ Conference naturally asked for fuller powers, the object being 
to give Councils the fullest authority to provide for the local government 
of the area of the city, and for that reason the powers that are to be con- 
ferred are couched in the simplest language and in the broadest terms. 

The powers are general and express, and the generality of the general 
powers is not limited by the express powers. Powers are to be taken by 
ordinance, which are to be subject to the approval of the Governor in 
Council in the first place, and may be rejected by Parliament in the second 
place. These reservations include the constitutional power of veto, and, 
in addition, the usual power of repeal has been served. 

Pending the making of ordinances by the Council defining its powers 
and duties, it is necessary to ensure that its authority shall be at least 
as effective as that of the present councils and shires for which it is substi- 
tuted. Therefore, it is provided that the Council shall have all the powers 
and authorities, and be subject to all the duties and obligations of a local 
authority under any statute, including the Local Authorities Act and the 
Health Acts, but in order not unduly to restrict the Council in its opera- 
tions by this provision, power is reserved for the Council by ordinance to 
alter these Acts. 
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Mr. King-. That means that the Council will be governed by the Local 
Authorities Act by the issue of ordinances ? 

The Home Secretary: By ordinances approved of by the Governor in 
Council. 

Mr. Maxwell: Will those ordinances be on the table of the House for 
fourteen days when Parliament is in session? 

The Home Secretary: No. The Council will carry on just the same. In 
recess the Governor in Council will deal with it in the same manner that 
he deals with any regulation that is now issued. 

Mr. King: It might be a dangerous ordinance. 

The Home Secretary : In that case the Governor in Council will have 
to share the responsibility with the Council. The House might pass an 
Act and leave to me, as Home Secretary, the right to issue regulations 
to the Governor in Council and, if the House is in recess, we carry on 
until Parliament meets again. So far as I can see, no one wall be hurt 
by that power. It is a power that the Governor in Council would not 
abuse. They have the same power in other circumstances. They have 
never abused it, because the Governor in Council has to face practically 
the same franchise as the men who are elected to the Council, 

I want to deal in the little time at my disposal with a very important 
alteration in the existing Bill as compared with the previous Bill on the 
question of finance. The present Bill gives the usual power to rate on the 
unimproved value of land, to impose fees, charges, fares, rents and dues 
by ordinance. The Council will have power to borrow from the Treasurer, 
or to raise money by the sale of bonds or inscribed stock. The power to 
borrow is to be subject to the approval of the Governor in Council. 

Existing loans to the Treasurer are to be consolidated into two forty- 
year loans of 4 per cent, and 5J per cent., respectively, as from 1st July, 
1925. The total outstanding loan indebtedness to the Treasurer at the 
30th June last was £545,766. As the total outstanding indebtedness to the 
Treasurer at 31st December, 1918, was less than £160,000, it will be seen 
that the greater part of the loan indebtedness to the Treasurer comprises 
new loans. Practically the whole of the indebtedness to the Treasurer is 
owing by local authorities other than the Cities of Brisbane and South 
Brisbane, which have borrowed by the sale of debentures. Consolidation of 
the loans in the manner provided by the Bill will reduce the annual charge 
by a sum approximating £20,000. Debentures cannot, of course, be inter- 
fered with, but an added security has been given to them by the Govern- 
ment guarantee. 

All benefited areas are to be repealed, and all existing loans and future 
loans are to become a common charge against the whole city. Consolidation 
and pooling of loans and the levying of a single rate will reduce the finance 
of the City to simplicity. That is very necessary. 

Mr. King: Why not give power to operate on any assets, apart altogether 
from ordinary revenue? 

The Home Secretary: That is a matter I shall consider later. I want 
to make this clear, because to my mind it constitutes one of the greatest, 
if not the greatest, alteration between the existing and the past measure. 
Under the old proposal power was taken to consolidate the loans then 
existing between the various councils and the Treasurer, but there was 
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this defeet, that it proposed that loans for benefited areas then existing 
were to continue to be a charge on those areas, but ail future loans were 
to become a common charge on the whole area. 

Let us analyse what that means. When that Bill was introduced there 
was something like 163 different loan rates existing over the whole area, 
and it was proposed that all those benefited areas should continue, but that 
future loans should be pooled. What that means will be gathered from 
a table I have had compiled, and which I ask leave to have inserted in 
Hmisnrd in order that I may not weary hon. members with the lengthy 
description that would otherwise be necessary. Under the old proposal 
163 different rate notices were necessary. That number has been reduced 
to 132, due to the fact that some local authorities had since pooled their 
finances. The thing that constitutes the weakness of the old proposal is 
to be found in areas like Windsor and Hamilton, which have borrowed 
money and improved their areas by putting in efficient drainage and have 
made the expenditure necessary for the comfort, the welfare, and good 
government of the areas. We must compare them with Kedron, Moggill, 
and other centres which have been unable to develop the areas or to 
improve the conditions of drainage and sanitation which are so necessary 
for the development of the general health of the community. Under the 
old Bill, Hamilton, Windsor, and other places would be compelled still 
to carry their old heavy loan rates and at the same time share in the 
future burden of developing the growing districts of Kedron, Moggill, 
Yeerongpilly, etc. 

<«■ * ^ * 

Mr. Kelso: Can the voters veto a loan? 

The Home Secretary: Ho. 

# * -K- * 

Mr. Moore : Have you put in the dates of the loans to the various 
councils ? 

The Home Secretary: 

* * * * 

^^Except in two cases, there are no cities or towns outside Brisbane 
divided into wards, and several of them have pooled their finances. Wards 
in the cities of Ipswich and Bundaberg were abolished only this year for 
the express purpose of pooling the finances.” 

The leader of the Opposition just now asked what was the date' of these 
loans. For the benefit of the hon. member I might inform him that the 
total loan indebtedness of the area to the 30th June last was £545, J66. To 
show what consolidation really means, I would mention that in 1918 the 
total indebtedness was £150,000, showing that most of the loans are of 
recent origin. 

Mr. Moore: You refer to Government loans? 

The Home Secretary: Yes. By the consolidation of the loans these areas 
will save £20,000 annually. Holders of debentures issued by the Brisbane 
and South Brisbane Councils have been anxious to know whether their 
assets have been depreciated, and I wish to point out that these debentures 
will be guaranteed by the Government. 
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If a Greater Brisbane is to be effective and we are to reach the objective 
we aspire to reach, the passage of this Bill is really a question of urgency. 

The problem is daily becoming more acute. We have to consider the 
questions of health, traffic, better roads, outlets for our increasing poiDula- 
tion, streets, and seaside and mountain resorts, and, so that hon. members 
may understand that the measure is not destined to be a measure merely 
for to-day, but that it is a measure upon which we may build for the 
future requirements of the city, I want to quote the increase in the popula- 
tion of Brisbane at different periods within a 10-mile radius : — 


Brisbajs'e (10-Mile Eadius) Census Population. 


Year. 

Population. 

Intercensal 
Increase — 
Numerical. 

Ten Years 
per cent. 
Increase. 

Annual 
per cent. 
Increase, 

1891 

101,554 




1901 

119,428 

17,874 

17-6 

1-7 

1911 

139,480 

20,052 

16-8 

1*6 

1921 

209,168 

1 

69,688 

50'0 

5-0 


Average annual increase over whole period 1891-1921 = 3.5 per cent. 

I will now give figures showing how the population of Sydney and Brisbane 
respectively has increased in the periods stated: — 


Year 

Population. 

Sydney. 

Brisbane. 

1910 

631,600 

897,640 

1,000,000 

141,342 

209,699 

1921 

1923 

1924 

235,000 


i 

1 


The growth of population is something we can reasonably expect to 
continue in an increasing degree in Brisbane, and if it continues to 
increase at the average annual rate of 5 per cent., as in the last census 
period, the population in 1950 will exceed 800,000, and lands now used 
for rural purposes will have passed to business and residential areas. 
Twenty-five years is a short period to look ahead. 

The Bill provides for holding the elections in February next, but the 
Council will not become operative in a general sense till 1st October, 1925. 
We consider that during that period local bodies will have ample work 
to occupy their time. 

The Bill has been carefully considered, and it has been drafted upon 
simple and understandable lines. Our responsibility as a Parliament is 
to give to the people a sound basis upon which they may erect a super- 
structure, which will stand as a monument to the work of this Parliament 
and to the aldermen who will be responsible for the working of the scheme. 
1 beg to move: — ^^That the Bill be now read a second time.’’ {Queensland 
Hansard. Report of Second Reading Speech^ l^th Sepiemher, 1924, pp. 
1000-1006.) 
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4. RESTORATION OF THE CITY OF SYDNEY COUNCIL. 

(i) Sydney Corporation (Amendment) Act, 1929. 

After the Sydney Corporation (Commissioners) Act, 1927, came into 
operation and Commissioners had been appointed thereunder to adminis- 
ter the City of Sydney, consideration was given by the Government to 
the preparation of a Bill to constitute a Greater Sydney. Much informa- 
tion was collected as to the form the scheme should take and as to the 
functions which should be handed over to the Greater Sydney Council 
when established, but it was found, as time went on, that it would 
be impracticable to complete the investigation of these questions in time 
to permit of the passing of the proposed new law before the term for 
which the Sydney Corporation (Commissioners) Act was to remain in 
force, viz., two years, expired. One of the conclusions which had been 
reached, however, was that a scheme on the lines of the Greater Sydney 
Bill, 1915, would not be advisable now in view of the growth of the 
suburbs, and that in existing conditions a federation of areas would be 
likely to prove more efficient than unification. This being the position, 
it was considered that a revival of the old City Council, to take office 
at the expiration of the Sydney Corporation (Commissioners) Act, would 
not hinder the finalising of the Greater Sydney scheme, and it was decided 
that this should be provided for. But there was a difficulty to be over- 
come in bringing this about. Under the Sydney Corporation (Commis- 
sioners) Act the City Corporation Acts were not repealed. The effect 
of that Act was that the Commissioners appointed were to exercise all 
the powers and authorities of the City Council and carry out and perform 
all its duties and obligations, but the provisions respecting the election 
of aldermen and the Lord Mayor and the compilation of rolls of electors 
were suspended during the period the Act remained in force. In conse- 
quence of this suspension no rolls of electors had been compiled by the 
Commissioners, and special legislation would be necessary to enable that 
indispensable requisite for an election to be provided. As the decision 
with regard to the revival of the old City Council w^as not arrived at 
until the year 1929 was well advanced, there would not have been sufficient 
time to observe the necessary procedure for the compilation of rolls and 
the holding of the election before the Sydney Corporation (Commissioners) 
Act expired. It was therefore decided to introduce a Bill to extend the 
time during which the last-mentioned Act was to remain in force and 
the term of office of the Commissioners until 30th June, 1930, and to 
enact special provisions for the compilation of rolls of electors for use 
at an election of a new City Council to be held in the month of June, 
1930, on a date to be proclaimed by the Governor, the new aldermen to take 
office on 1st July, 1930. In connection with this Bill consideration was 
given to the question of reducing the number of wards of the City and 
the number of aldermen, and it was decided to reduce the number of 
wards to five, wdth three aldermen for each, making a Council of fifteen 
instead of twenty-six. Provision was included in the Bill for redistribution 
of the existing wards by a Commission of three persons to be appointed 
by the Governor, to include a Judge of the Supreme Court or District 
Court, or of the Land and Valuation Court, and the persons who for 
the time being held the offices of Metropolitan District Surveyor and Town 
Clerk respectively. The redistribution was to be made by the Commis- 
sioners on the lines laid down in the Sydney Corporation (Amendment) 
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Act, 1924 — that is to say, each ward was to have such an area that after 
the redistribution the number of persons qualified for enrolment as citizens 
for each ward should, subject to the margin of allowance, be one-fifth of 
the total number of persons enrolled as citizens for the respective wards 
of the City. The margin of allowance was to be 10 per centum above or 
below the number obtained by dividing by five the total number of persons 
enrolled as citizens, and due consideration was to be given to community 
or diversity of interests, lines, of communication, and physical features in 
determining the ward divisions. 

(ii), The Franchise. 

The electoral franchise question also came up for consideration, but jt 
was decided to do nothing to interfere with the existing right of enrol- 
ment, beyond inserting in the Act a definition of “owner” similar to that 
contained in the Local Government Act, 1919, and giving the right of 
enrolment to each of the joint owners or lessees of property. 

In drafting provisions in accordance with these decisions, endeavour 
was made to interfere as little as possible with the electoral provisions of 
the Principal Act as permanent provisions applying to the City. The term 
of office of the new Council was therefore fixed to expire on 1st December, 
1932, a period of about two and a half years, instead of three years, so as 
to keep the old date for general elections unaltered, and the term of office 
of the Lord Mayor for 1930 was fixed at six months instead of twelve 
months for a like reason. (Local Qovernment Department Report, 1930 — 

p. 2.) 

5. THE GREATER SYDNEY BILL, 1931. 

(i) The McKell Proposals. 

Upon the advent to office of the present Government the subject of 
Greater Sydney, which has been before the public for so many years, was 
revived and took practical shape in a Bill drafted under the direction and 
supervision of the Hon. W. J. McKell while Minister for Local Govern- 
ment. The scheme adopted by the Government after consideration of the 
schemes previously put forward was as follows: — 

(a) The Greater Sydney Area was to comprise the whole of the county 
of Cumberland together with that part of the Municipality of 
Camden which is outside that county. 

(b) The Greater Sydney Council was to consist of twenty-three mem- 
bers elected on the State Parliamentary franchise by twenty-three 
constituencies, to each of which was allotted one member. 

(c) For the purpose of the election of the Council the Parliamentary 
electorates in the Greater Sydney Area were to be grouped into 
twenty-three constituencies. 

Cd) The Greater Sydney Council was to hold office for three years 
and the Council was to elect one of its members annually as 
President. 

(e) An allowance of £1,000 per annum was to be paid to the Presi- 
dent and allowances of £400 per annum to each of the other 
councillors. 
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(f) Tlie powers and functions of the following bodies were to be 
transferred to the Greater Sydney Council on 1st January, 1935, 
or such earlier day as the Governor might proclaim in the case 
of any or all of such powers and functions: — 

(i) The Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board 
relating to water supply, sewerage, and drainage, and cer- 
tain councils in the Greater Sydney Area relating to 
water supply and sewerage; 

(ii) the Sydney Harbour Trust Commissioners; 

(iii) the Municipal Council of Sydney, so far as such powers 
and functions are conferred by the Municipal Council 
of Sydney Electric Lighting Act, 1896-1928, and section 9 
of the Sydney Corporation (Amendment) Act, 1929; 

(iv) any municipal council or county council within the 
Greater Sydney Area under the Local Government Act, 
1919, relating' to the trading undertaking of the supijly 
of electricity and the supply and installing of electrical 
fittings and appliances subject to any franchises granted 
by a council; 

(v) the Municipal Council of Balmain under the Borougli 
of Balmain Electric Lighting Act, Mo. 10 of 1906, subject 
to any contract made in pursuance of section 47 thereof; 

(vi) the Board of Eire Commissioners of New South Wales 
so far as such functions relate to the Greater Sydney 
Area ; 

(vii) the Main Eoads Board of New South Wales so far as 
such functions relate to the Greater Sydney Area; 

(viii) the Metropolitan Transport Trust; 

(ix) the Sutherland Shire Council in respect of the George’s 
Eiver Bridge; 

(x) the trustees of the Outer Domain, National Park, David- 
son Park, Ashton Park, Taronga Park Zoological 
Gardens, Nielsen Park, Ku-ring-gai Chase, Parramatta 
Park, the authority controlling Centennial Park, and the 
trustees of all other public parks within the Greater 
Sydney Area save such as are under the control of the 
Municipal Council of Sydney or a municipal or shire 
council, and the trustees of all reserves for public recrea- 
tion within such area save such as are under the control 
of the Municipal Council of Sydney or a municipal or 
shire council ; 

(xi) the council of any municipality or shire in the Greater 
Sydney Area in respect of any cemetery under the con- 
trol of such council; 

(xii) the council of any municipality or shire in the Greater 
Sydney Area in respect of rivers and watercourses as 
conferred by Part XY of the Local Government Act, 
1919. 

(g) In addition, the Greater Sydney Council was to have the regula- 
tion of the interment of the dead throughout the Greater Sydney 
Area (with the exception of the Necropolis, which is regulated 
under a special Act), and to undertake the duty of disposing of 
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such kinds of ^^depot rubbish” as defined in the Local Government 
Act in the areas of such municipalities as may be defined by 
Ordinance. ‘^Depot rubbish” under the Local Government Act 
means any kind of rubbish which in the interests of public health 
or convenience it is expedient or desirable to remove to a sanitary 
depot or elsewhere for sanitary disposal or destruction, and in 
particular includes night-soil, garbage, trade refuse, and articles 
of human food unfit for human consumption. 

(h) Further, the Governor was to have power to delegate to the Greater 
Sydney Council any of the functions of the Municipal Council 
of Sydney or of other Municipal Councils whose areas were 
included in the Greater Sydney Area upon a request being made 
for the delegation by the Municipal Council of Sydney and by 
three-fifths of all the other councils concerned. 

(i) The Greater Sydney Council was to have power to levy a rate 
for general purposes of not more than one-fifth of a penny in the 
pound on the unimproved capital value of all land in the Greater 
Sydney Area ratable under the Sydney Corporation Acts or the 
Local Government Act, 1919, and was to have the powers to 
borrow for any of the functions transferred to it under the Acts 
governing those functions and for the general purposes of the 
Council. Borrowing for the latter purposes was, however, to be 
limited to an amount not exceeding twenty per centum of the 
unimproved capital value of all lands in the Greater Sydney Area 
ratable under the Sydney Corporation Act, 1902, or the Local 
Government Act, 1919. 

( j ) Besides making provision for the constitution of a Greater Sydney 
Council, the scheme provided for the inclusion of the Municipali- 
ties of Paddington, Eedfern, Darlington, Erskineville, The Glebe, 
and Newtown in the City of Sydney; for the grouping of the 
smaller municipalities and shires situated in the Greater Sydney 
Area outside the areas included in the City into fourteen new 
municipalities; and for the conversion of the larger shires in that 
area into municipalities. The areas in the Greater Sydney Area 
not so included in groups comprised the larger Municipalities, 
viz., Bankstown, Camden, Canterbury, Ku-ring-gai, Liverpool, and 
St. Mary’s. These changes meant a considerable reduction of the 
number of areas in the county of Cumberland. 

Tinder the scheme it was proposed to alter the electoral franchise of the 
Municipal Councils in the Greater Sydney Area, by substituting the names 
of the persons on the Parliamentary Electoral Boll for each area for the 
'^residence” qualification provided in the Local Government Act. The 
franchise in the City of Sydney was also proposed to be altered to the Local 
Government franchise. 

The Bill also contained provision for the preparation of a Town Planning 
Scheme by the Greater Sydney Area within a period of three years from 
the date of its constitution. 

The Bill was introduced in the Legislative Assembly on 26th May, 1931. 
It passed all stages in that House without serious amendment, and at the 
end of the year was under consideration by the Legislative Council. (Local 
Government Department Beporty ldBl, p. 2.) 
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(ii) AmendmeEts to Greater Sydney Bill, 1931. 

The provisions of this Bill, which was introduced in Parliament by Mr. 
W. J. McKell, M.L. A., then Minister for Local Government, on 26th May, 
1931, were described in the last Annual Kepoft. At the close of last year 
the Bill had been passed by the Legislative Assembly and was being* con- 
sidered by the Legislative Council. That House passed the Bill after very 
lengthy debates, but amended its main features to provide as follows:— 

(a) The Greater Sydney Area to remain as in the Bill, that is to say 
to comprise the whole of the County of Cumberland together with 
that part of the Municipality of Camden which is outside that 
County. 

(b) The Greater Sydney Council to consist of twenty -four members 
instead of twenty-three. 

(c) The Greater Sydney Area to be divided into eight constituencies 
consisting of a council or group of councils instead of twenty- 
three, and each constituency to elect such number of councillors 
as may be ibced by Ordinance. 

(d) The Greater Sydney Council to be elected by the aldermen and 
councillors holding office in Shire and Municipal Councils whose 
areas are within the constituencies into which the Greater Sydney 
area was to be divided, instead of on the Parliamentary franchise 
as provided in the Bill on the lines laid down for the election 
of the Board in the Metropolitan Water, Sewerage and Drainage 
Act and Hunter District "Water and Sewerage Acts). 

(e) Any alderman or councillor qualified as an elector to be eligible 
to be a candidate. 

(f) The allowance to be paid to councillors to be £200 per annum 
instead of £400 per annum. 

<g) Powers and functions to be transferred to the Greater Sydney 
Council to be limited to — 

(i) electricity undertaking of the Sydney Municipal Council; 

(ii) powers and functions of Main Eoads Board within the 
Greater Sydney Area; 

(iii) powers and functions of the Metropolitan Transport 
Trust; 

(iv) control of the George^s River Bridge; 

(v) control of municipal cemeteries; 

(vi) control of rivers and watercourses in the Greater Sydney 
Area so far as such control is conferred on any Council 
of a Shire or Municipality by Part XV of the Local 
Government Act, 1919; 

(vii) the regulation of the interment of the dead and the 
regulation of the conduct and management of all ceme- 
teries in the Greater Sydney Area other than the 
Necropolis; 

(viii) disposal and destruction of nightsoil and garbage in 
such municipalities and shires within the Greater Sydney 
Area including the City of Sydney as may be named in 
Ordinances proclaimed under the Act; 

(ix) town and regional planning; 

(x) any function delegated by Shire and Municipal Councils 
to the Greater Sydney Council. 
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In addition to making these amendments the Legislative Council omitted 
the whole of the provisions of the Bill relating to the alteration of the 
electoral franchise in the City of Sydney and in the Municipalities and 
Shires in the Greater Sydney Area; the extension of the City of Sydney 
by inclusion of the Municipalities of Paddington, Eedfern, Darlington^ 
Erskineviile, The Glebe, and Newtown, and ultimately Alexandria, Water- 
loo, Mascot and Botany; and the amalgamation of areas outside the City 
to form larger municipal areas. 

The Legislative Assembly disagreed with these amendments and the Bill 
passed between the two Chambers on two occasions in an endeavour to 
settle the disagreement. Consideration of the Assembly’s second message 
of disagreement was postponed in December, 1931, by the Legislative Coun- 
cil for a period of six weeks. Before that period expired, however, the 
triennial Local Government elections were held, and this would have 
necessitated alterations of some of the election dates provided if the Bill 
were passed. Such alterations could only conveniently be made at the 
stage the Bill had reached by an Amending Bill which was accordingly got 
ready, but the state of public business kept the Bill itself undealt with on 
the business-paper of the Legislative Council after the period of postpone- 
ment had expired and it was still on the business-paper undealt with when 
the session closed. {Local Government Department Report, 1932, pp. 1-2.) 

(iii) A New Scheme for Greater Sydney. 

Eeviewing the changes during the period 1900 to 1940, one is struck 
by the absence of any real anxiety on the part of the central government 
to devolve upon the municipalities any of the functions which it performs. 
The 1931 measure did not touch the Government departments, but was 
intent upon co-ordinating under a Greater Sydney Council a number of 
the authorities which had, in general, a municipal basis, and others not 
wholly municipal, such as the Sydney Harbour Trust. In the main, there 
was a desire to bring together services like roads, transport, housing, water 
supply, and fire protection, under a single Greater Sydney Council. 

Had proper consideration been given to the measure, many of the 
functions that the City of Sydney discharged in 1842 would have been 
the first things the Government would have handed over, in preference 
to disturbing the administrative arrangements of We ad hoc authorities. 
There was never any suggestion that these authorities were not perform- 
ing an effective job. There was a suggestion, of doubtful validity, thai 
economies of a small financial character could be achieved by co-ordinating 
the activities of these authorities under a single council. But it seems un- 
satisfactory to try to create a huge administrative organisation, while 
leaving out of the picture a whole range of activities which legitimately 
belong to the City Council. For example, what about the regulation of 
transport which is in the hands of the police; what about the provision 
and maintenance of hospitals which are in the hands of the Hospitals 
Commission ? What about the maintenance and supply of pure milk, which 
has been placed in the hands of the Milk Board; or of meat, which is in 
the hands of the Abattoir Board? Or of libraries? It is true the Sydney 
Municipal Council Act provided for a Municipal Library in 1912, and 
there has been a development recently in respect of libraries for country 
districts of New South Wales, but there was no provision in the 1931 
bill for taking over city libraries. What of the regulation of theatres 
and halls, which remained with the Chief Secretary; or the provision of 
baby clinics, which remained a function of the Department of Public 
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HealtL? These are types of functions which should legitimately have 
been conferred upon the Greater Sydney Council; in the main they were 
disregarded, and Mr. McKell preferred to build up a giant organisation 
to take over other activities which were already being satisfactorily per- 
formed. It meant the emasculation of a number of authorities which had 
a State-wide function; and in creating two different agencies, one for the 
city and another for the rest of the State, most of the economies which 
it was urged wmuld have accrued from amalgamation under a Greater 
City Council would have disappeared, since the old agencies had to be 
retained for extra-metropolitan fijnctions. 

If you look through the list, there remains only one main ad hoc 
.authority yet to be created. For want of a better name, I am going to 
call that an authority to deal with the provision of community centres, 
to include the provision of playgrounds, playing fields, gymnasia, baths, 
clinics, libraries, and the whole scheme of physical training. To some ex- 
tent these things are being approached tentatively by the Council of 
National Fitness with subsidies from the Federal or State Governments, 
but for the moment it is the only main activity which is not in the hands 
•of an ad hoc authority. 

You have, therefore, to approach Greater Sydney with the knowledge 
that outside the functions which are discharged by the municipal coun- 
cils and by the City Council, almost every other service has now been 
•organised under an ad hoc authority. 

I want to classify these authorities. You have (1) Local Government 
Councils, either the suburban municipalities and shires, or the City 
Council; that is one category which presents no very great difficulty. 
(2) The ad hoc authorities, which have a base primarily in Local Gov- 
ernment, and are constituted on principles appropriate to Local Govern- 
ment: — (a) The Water, Sewerage and Drainage Board, wLich has had 
new functions placed upon it by the Drainage Act of 1935, '(h) the Fire 
Brigades Board based upon election by the city and suburban municipali- 
ties, (c) Electricity generation and reticulation in part only, in the hands 
of the Sydney County Council and reticulation only in the hands of the 
St. George County Council and other groups of suburban municipalities, 
(d) in part under local authorities, some playgrounds, some parks— not 
all the parks in the metropolitan area are under local control, (e) some 
cemeteries, and (/) some bridges like the Eyde Bridge or the St. George 
Bridge. (3) In the third category are ad hoc authorities created and staffed 
entirely by the State Government: — (a) Main Boads, (h) road transport, 
(c) hospitals and public health, (d) housing, (a) meat, and milk and fish, 
(f) some parks like the Botanic Gardens, (g) some cemeteries, and also 
(h) the Maritime Services Board which took over the old Harbour Trust 
and its functions. (4) In the fourth category there are such things as 
(a) playgrounds which have been established by some of the Councils 
and the City Council, (h) the community centres which are in embryo, 
and (c) the Council of National Fitness. These introduce us to the volun- 
tary agency, and the list could be widely extended. An activity which 
has not yet been organised because of many difficulties, despite the fact 
that it has been mooted for the last thirty or forty years, is town planning. 
Town Planning does find its place in the Local Government Act of 1919, 
and it finds a place in the Greater Sydney Bill of 1931, but town planning 
is linked up with the housing position, and it is desirable that it should 
be looked at as a whole. 
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(5) In the Government Departments, administered under ministerial 
control you have (a) the regulation and control of theatres and halls; 
{h) the regulation of weights and measures; (c) the licensing of vehicles; 
{d) the provision of libraries; (e) the control of traffic; (/) the regulation 
of lifts and scaffolding; and (g) the provision and maintenance of baby 
health clinics. This last class contains subjects which should have found 
a place in the Greater Sydney Bill, but they are almost entirely disre- 
garded. 

The Greater Sydney Bill, 1931, did deal with most of the Local Govern- 
ment ad hoc authorities like the Water Board, the Fire Brigades Board, 
the Sydney County Council, and with some Government ad hoc bodies. 
It did not deal with any of the voluntary agencies, although provision ought 
to have been made for their recognition and for their organisation and 
subsidy by the Greater Sydney Council. It did deal with some aspects of 
town planning; but it did not have anything to do with all those services 
which are in the hands of various Government departments. 

There seemed to be a belief that merely by handing over existing ad hoc 
authorities to a gigantic administrative agency some saving would be 
effected by the co-ordination of those services throughout the whole of 
the metropolitan area. But there was no inclination on the part of the 
Government, nor has there been until the needs of war forced their hands, 
to devolve upon the local authorities work normally discharged by Govern- 
ment departments. 

* * * <3C- * * 

I think you will ffnd that all the arguments for Greater Sydney have 
started from the assumption of its necessity. I suggest to you that to-day 
that is at least arguable. The issue is clouded by the assumption that 
you must have this particular type of authority. There are other ways 
of handling the question, and I do suggest that the developments which 
have taken place since 1900 have greatly weakened if they have not 
entirely eliminated the need for this omnicompetent authority. 

* * * * * * * 

In recent years the problem of co-ordination has been almost entirely 
solved by the method of regular consultation and deliberations between 
the respective authorities before any substantial work is undertaken. I 
should have preferred that the problem of co-ordination should have been 
approached by an extension of the voluntary principle. Or, if you choose, 
you can ensure that co-ordination will be achieved by requiring it by 
ordinance. 

* * * - 3 ^ 

If we accept the arguments of planning and co-ordination as genuine, 
the Greater Sydney Oouncil should be concerned with those functions 
and those alone; and those alone should be the powers and duties of 
the Greater Sydney Council. That is to say, it would not absorb any of 
the existing ad hoc authorities, nor would it develop into a huge adminis- 
trative machine directing works such as main roads, electricity or water 
supply, which are now undertaken by ad hoc authorities. 

The duties of the Greater Sydney Oouncil would be, first, research, 
secondly, planning as a result of that resear eh, and, thirdly, securing 
co-ordination in working out those plans by co-operation with the various 
ad hoc authorities, and with the muni eipal and State authorities within 
the metropolitan area. 
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I am anxious that we should not in regard to Greater Sydney make the 
same mistake that both the Federal and State Governments have made, 
of concentrating all the detailed administrative work in the body tliat 
is concerned with originating and planning that work. It is one job 
to. have the finding out and deciding of what is to be done; it is another 
thing to find the most appropriate agency to administer that work when 
it has to be done. That is what the Federal Government was faced with 
when it came to the question of war damage insurance. It could have 
done as it did in the past, set up its own authorities; as when the Federal 
Works Department appointed its own officials throughout New South Wales 
to maintain its public buildings. Yet the municipal councils have officers 
capable of doing the hundred and one jobs which have now to be done in 
our towns by the Commonwealth from a huge central administration. It 
was only when it was faced with the necessity of conserving man-power 
and of finding the most appropriate agency to do a job that had to be 
done for the whole of Australia that the Commonwealth lighted on the 
perfectly obvious thing of using the Local Government authorities. For 
war damage insurance you have all the material at your hand. 

* -X- * * * 'X* 

I can now work out the kind of Greater Sydney Council I want. I 
w^ant to be able to retain existing Local Government units so that you 
can be assured of that civic consciousness that comes from an understand- 
ing of the problems that arise in your area, and at the same time have 
the efficiency and experience that come from planning by a superior 
authority. Assuming we have to have a Greater Sydney, I ofier an 
entirely different set-up from the one envisaged by Mr. McKell in his Bill 
of 1931. I vision a small council, and instead of its being elected from 
parliamentary electorates on a parliamentary franchise, I would have it 
elected indirectly by groups of councils in much the same way as the 
Water Board or the Fire Brigades Board or the County Council are elected. 
In other words, it would be a council of a dozen people indirectly elected 
by the local authorities of the metropolitan area, and that would ensure 
that there would be a reasonable degree of identity of interest and policy* 
between the councils on the one hand, and the Greater Sydney Council 
on the other. I would go to the extent Mr. Firth was hinting at in his 
letter to your President to-day, and with which most of you agree, that 
the administrative officer should be the general manager of the organisa- 
tion. Since the council is to be, in a sense, a planning authority, it does 
not need the trappings and frills of a City Council; in other words, 
you will not have a Lord Mayor, and you will not need a President who 
is chosen by popular vote. What you would have, in my judgment, would 
be a President who was an administrator of the same status as the 
President of the Water Board, or the President of the Fire Brigades 
Board. The council would be elected indirectly; would consist of a dozen 
people ; would choose and appoint the administrative head of the council, 
nnd he would preside over the meetings of that council. His job is an 
administrative job, and a technical job, I also eliminate the need for a 
large staff. The main staff needed would be professional officers capable 
of doing the necessary research work, and the necessary planning, and of 
being able to meet on equal terms the heads and the professional officers 
from the various nd hoc authorities. I retain the ad Tioc authorities. 

The relations between the Greater Sydney Council and the ad 
authorities can be managed in something of the same wav in which they 
have recently been reorganised in Greater Brisbane. Everyone knows 
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the chaos the Greater Brisbane Council got into in 1939, when the Goyern- 
ment had to step in. But in 1939-1940 they created a Council Standing 
Committee consisting of the chairmen of the four main Council Com- 
mittees under the chairmanship of the City Administrator, who is the 
Town Clerk. The council is specifically precluded by ordinance from 
interfering in administration. Like the Sydney County Council, it is 
concerned purely and simply with policy. The City Administrator handies 
administration. If you read the report of the Town Clerk and Adminis- 
trator for this year, you will gather that the new arrangement has worked 
admirably. But until there has been an opportunity to see how it works 
out under a different municipal political party, it would be unwise to 
generalise from two years^ experience. Another thing is that the Govern- 
ment Departments, which do for the rest of Queensland things similar 
to what the Greater Brisbane Council does for Brisbane, are required to 
be informed of what the Greater Brisbane Council is doing. The business 
paper is sent to the various departments, and if there is an engineering 
problem, or a water supply problem, or a hospital and health problem, 
then the Chief Engineer for Harbours and Eivers, or the Chief Engineer 
for Roads, or the Director-General of Public Health, or their deputies, 
will attend the committee meetings of the Council, and by virtue of the 
discussions and deliberations between the Council officers on the one hand 
and the Government officers on the other, they are able to work out con- 
certed plans for the whole of Queensland. The advice and experience of 
the Government Departments are thus placed at the disposal of the Council. 

So far as internal Council affairs are concerned, co-ordination between 
the departments — ‘tramways, water supply, electricity, etc. — is secured 
through the collaboration of administrative officials with the Council 
Standing Committee. 

That, I think, can be done in Sydney. In matters of administration 
there can be consultation with the President of the Water Board, or the 
President of the Fire Brigades Board, or the Commissioner for Main Roads, 
or the Commissioner for Transport, or the Chairman of the Housing Com- 
mission, and they would also collaborate in committee with the president 
and the officers of the Greater Sydney Council. Whenever there were 
problems which affected any one of those agencies those problems would 
be thrashed out in consultation, and the decisions arrived at would be 
automatically binding on the folk who had been concerned in the delibera- 
tions. In that way you can get both the co-ordination of policy and 
the sanction for the working out of the plan which has been devised. 

* * * ■ ' -K- * ^ ^ 

As I see it, the suburban problem is that of one group which has reached 
full development from a municipal standpoint, and that of another which 
is in a development stage, needing streets, footpaths, parks, and other 
amenities. On the one hand, saturation point has been reached; on the 
other, large sums need to be spent upon municipal development. In the 
one, money may have to be spent on the demolition of slums and rehousing, 
or in the opening up of spaces for playgrounds, etc. In the other, money 
is needed for streets, paths, parks, etc. For the one, an amalgamation 
might he an advantage; for the other, amalgamation might be a disaster.. 
So, for example, the needs of an area like Randwick or Cabramatta cannot 
be treated in the same way as those of areas like Darlington and Glebe. 
The Greater Sydney Bill of 1931, by treating all the suburban municipali- 
ties ahkp. seeTned fn m/a IaaIt Kr»+1ri TTnatyT-na+inyi a-n/^ o a/ariH/a 
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These are some of the problems which remain. I have been concerned 
with one main issue — whether we need a Greater Sydney Council of the 
1931 model, or whether the aims of co-ordination, planning and adminis- 
tration might not be secured by an alternative method. And I have put 
to you a scheme which is simply the age-old one of separating policy 
from administration. Eor the one we retain popular control; for the 
other we seek expert experience. And in the realm of administration, with 
which the Greater Sydney Council will be concerned, I want to, separate 
thinking and planning from execution. If, as in Mr. McKelFs Bill, both 
are concentrated in the one body, we shall simply repeat the disastrous 
centralisation at the municipal level which has plagued us in both Federal 
and State Government levels. 

The association of popularly elected representatives with the Adminis- 
trative President of the Council will prevent the growth of bureaucratic 
attitudes, and keep the Council in touch and harmony with the constituent 
suburban Councils by which the Greater Sydney Council will be elected. 
They will have to sanction the raising of funds, and the spending of 
appropriations, but they will not be able to interfere with such lucrative 
and tempting matters as the letting of contracts and the appointment or 
remuneration of staffs. These things will be in the hands of the adminis- 
trator — the Council wdll deal with policy. 

If the general principle is approved, it seems to me that other matters 
will automatically fall into place. 

(From an address hy F. A. Bland, Professor of Public Administration, 
University of Sydney, to Local Government Clerks^ Association of New 
South Wales, 1942 ‘^Year BoohY) 

(iv) The Functions of the Greater Sydney Council. 

Assuming that it is wise at this stage to create a Greater Sydney Council, 
it must be admitted that some of the pow’-ers proposed to be given to it are 
the natural and proper functions of such an organisation. Those about 
which there will probably be little disagreement are:-— 

Appropriate Functions Included. 

(a) Regional and Town Planning. — The need of some authority to plan 
and replan the metropolitan area has again and again been admitted. It 
would be the duty of such an organisation to prepare a proper plan of the 
main and secondary traffic routes for the whole area, and to guide generally 
the development of new settlement instead of leaving it to haphazard 
growth. The peculiar feature of the Bill in this respect is that it proposes 

[ to create a Town Planning Advisory Board, w^hich, however, is not to be 

[ appointed by the Greater Sydney Council but by the Governor, and no 

' member of the Board will be an Alderman of Greater Sydney. 

(b) Parks.— The vesting in the Greater Sydney Council of such public 

I parks as National Park, Ku-ring-gai Chase, Centennial Park, etc., is also 

probably a natural function of the Greater Sydney Council. 

(c) Water and Sewerage. — The transfer to a Greater Sydney Council 
j; of water supply and sewerage and the construction of the main drains is 

also a function w^hich might be approved. If it were transferred, however, 
the criticism of Professor Bland should be given due weight, and some 
special method should be devised by which a separate organisation should 
operate under the Greater Sydney Council which would possess special 
qualifications to deal with water, sewerage and drainage. 
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id) Garbage Destruction. — It is proposed that the G-reater Sydney 
Council will take over the destruction of garbage. Some authority beyond 
merely local councils should map out the proper situations in the metro- 
politan area for garbage incineration or burial, so that there will be no 
overlapping and, at the same time, every district will be suitably served. 
The collection of the garbage is to be left to the individual councils. 

Appropriate Functions not Included. 

In addition to these matters, included in the Bill there are some sur- 
prising omissions of functions that would appear to naturally be the job 
of a Greater Sydney Council. The following are suggestions for con- 
sideration : — 

1. Meat Supply. — One would think that one of the first jobs of such a 
Council, if created, would be the question of the food supply of Sydney. 
It would be hard to think of a more fitting body to see that the citizens, 
whom it represents, are ensured a sound meat supply, free from disease or 
contamination. At the present time it is the job of the Metropolitan 
Meat Industry Board to see that all meat sold for consumption in the 
metropolitan area is subject to proper inspection, both in regard to the 
animals slaughtered and the carcases and meat products. No one can 
bring meat into the metropolitan area for consumption unless there is 
proof that it is free from disease and is suitable for consumption. The 
Board controls the abattoirs in the metropolitan area. After Greater New- 
castle was created the control of the meat supply and of the Newcastle 
Abattoirs was placed under the Newcastle Council. It seems strange that 
such a domestic matter as this should not be given to the Greater Sydney 
Council. 

2. Milh Supply. — Exactly the same position arises in regard to the milk 
supply of Sydney. This at present is under the Milk Board. It would 
seem that the natural duty of the Greater Sydney Council to see to the 
health and cleanliness of the milk produced in the Greater Sydney area 
or brought into it for consumption. It is true that the Milk Board 
is also a price-fixing authority, and this function is not one which could 
he controlled by a purely consumer section. Brice fixation might be left 
to some organisation which deals with this particular subject, but the 
milk in regard to its i^urely food aspect would naturally be a job for the 
citizens of the metropolitan area to control. 

3. Food Control.-— Other food control might also be given to ensure a 
good and healthy supply in the metropolitan area of foods such as poultry, 
eggs, rabbits, and other perishable foodstuffs. The conditions under which 
these foods are produced in the area or brought into it from outside is 
a matter that should be safeguarded by a body representing the citizens. 

4. Libraries and Library Services. — One matter that demands inclusion 
is some reference to the Library Act. That x\ct was passed in 1939, but 
because of war conditions and the expenditure required both by the 
^tate Government and by the councils has been held in suspense. That 
Act provides for the establishment of libraries by municipal councils. If, 
liowever, a Greater Sydney Council is called into being it surely would 
le the appropriate body to deal with the library service of the metro- 
l)olitan area and to decide where the various branch offices should be 
placed. If the matter is not placed in the Greater Sydney Bill the 
provision of the library will become the individual job of each of the muni- 
cipal councils. This matter is so evident that quite probably the new 
Bill, when it is completed, will deal with ^ 
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5. Trajfic Control . — An appropriate function which should be in the 
hands of the Greater Sydney Council is the control of metropolitan traffic. 
At the present time the control of this traffic is somewhat of a tangle. 
Under the Metropolitan Traffic Act the Police have control of the regu- 
lation of traffic in the County of Cumberland. This control extends to- 
foot traffic, and also to the setting* up of stalls in streets, the control 
of horse-drawn traffic, loitering, processions, and quite a number of other 
matters. The Councils also have certain powers under the Local Govern- 
ment Act and Ordinances. The Commissioner for Road Transport is 
largely in control of motor traffic and the placing of traffic lights on roads. 
The traffic constables who direct the traffic on city streets are under the 
Commissioner of Police. 

So far as I can learn, the large cost of administering this traffic control 
and the salaries of the force involved are a charge against State revenues. 

It would appear to be a proper function of the Greater Sydney Council 
to take control of the whole question of metropolitan traffic in all its 
bearings — foot traffic, horse-drawn traffic, motor vehicles, taxis, motor 
omnibuses, traffic lights, parking, etc. 

6. Hospitals . — Some doubt exists as to whether hospitals should be 
included. An objection has been raised that the larger hospitals are 
used to a great extent by country people who come to the Sydney hospitals 
so that they can be treated by eminent specialists. On the other hand, 
there are quite a number of hospitals in the metropolitan area which are 
purely a service to the citizens of Sydney. Somewhat the same argument 
exists in regard to ambulance transport. The question of the transference 
of these powers to Greater Sydney is, however, a matter which is debatable. 

Powers Which Should Be Excluded. 

1. The Greater Sydney Bill does provide for the transference to the 
Greater Sydney Council of quite a number of activities which, it is sug- 
gested, should not be the function of that body. In this respect the 
following deserve special consideration: — 

(a) Wharves . — The control of the wharves and docks of Sydney formerly 
under the Harbour Trust, now under the Maritime Services Board, would 
appear not to be a matter which should be subject to purely local controL 
Sydney Harbour has two most important functions — one is to provide 
facilities for international and interstate shipping, and the other as a 
base for the Navy. In London there is what is known as a “^Tort of 
London Authority,” and on this the Admiralty and the Minister for Trans- 
port are represented. It is not controlled by the London County Council. 
The use of leading Australian ports, such as Port Jackson, is not a ques- 
tion of Sydney passenger ferries or launches, and there is a much stronger 
(-ase for placing these ports under Commonwealth control than for handing 
them over to the Sydney County . Council. 

(h) Fire Brigades Board . — It is true that the London County Council 
administers the tire brigades within its area. There is in England, ho\v- 
evcr, nothing corresponding to the State Fire Brigades Commission. If 
the Bill is passed in its present form the Fire Brigades organisation will 
bo cut into two, more than half being handed over to the Greater Sydney 
Council and the Commissioners continuing to function for the country. 
At the present time it is understood that the Fire Brigades Board is so 
organised that if enemy action started fires at, say. Port Kembla or 
Newcastle, the whole resources of the organisation could l)e used. xApart 
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from tliis aspect of tlie matter, the Fire Brigades Board has built up its 
own w^'orkshops for the making of machinery, uniforms, etc. It also has 
a system by which as the more elaborate machines in the metropolitan 
area become out of date they can be transferred to and do useful work 
in country centres. No argument appears to be available concerning 
the way any measure of economy or efficiency would result from cutting 
this organisation into two. 

(c) Main Roads Commissioner, — The same arguments that are used in 
connection with the Fire Brigades Board might well be applied to the 
Main Eoads organisation. The Bill is exceedingly ‘^sketchy’’ as to how 
the funds now available to the Main Eoads Board from the Commonwealth 
Government or from the taxation of motorists will continue to be applied. 
Although there has been considerable criticism of the Main Eoads Board 
from the country for not doing enough work, in connection with what are 
known as “developmental roads,’’ it has been generally recognised that 
the main roads work has been carried out in a most satisfactory manner. 
Again there is no evidence that the cutting of this organisation into two, 
and placing half of it under the Greater Sydney Council, will result in 
efficiency or economy. It must, on the other hand, amount to a grave 
dislocation in main road work. 

(d) Electricity Under takings, — The Bill proposes that the following 
electricity undertakings should be handed over to the Greater Sydney 
Council : — 

County Councils, — Sydney and St. George. 

Municipal Councils, — ^Bankstown, Dundas, Eastwood, Ermington and 
Eydalmere, Manly, Cabramatta and Canley Yale, Camden, Campbelltown, 
Fairfield, Holroyd, Ingleburn, Liverpool, Penrith, Eichmond, St. Mary’s 
and Windsor. 

Shires, — ^Hornsby, Sutherland, Warringah, Baulkham Hills, Blacktown. 

The question whether these undertakings can be worked with greater 
efficiency and economy under one management appears to be opposed to 
practical experience. The reason why all of these separate organisations 
came into being was because it was not considered economical to supply 
reticulation from Sydney. The St. George County Council, for example, 
was formed after residents had vainly sought for a reticulation supply from 
the Sydney centre. The late Mr. Forbes McKay did not consider it practical 
to have reticulation centrally managed if the distance was such that travel 
there and back occupied more than forty-five minutes. Figures compiled in 
Victoria show-ed that those councils which conducted their own reticulation 
showed a large saving against councils where the reticulation was in the 
hands of the Victoria Electricity Commission. The question would appear 
to be essentially one for investigation by the experts, but so far as is known 
the general world practice is in favour of central generation and local 
distribution. 

The Bridges. 

The provisions of the Bill are peculiar in regard to bridges. Special 
provision is made for taking over the St. George’s Eiver Bridge. The 
reason no doubt is that for the most part the use of the bridge is confined 
to metropolitan residents. Since the 1931 Bill the Eyde Bridge has been 
built and no doubt, to be consistent, it also will be handed over. 
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Tlie surprising omission from the Bill is the Sydney Harbour Bridge. 
This bridge is as local as a parish pump. The trams and buses are purely 
suburban. The trains crossing the bridge only convey passengers to 
Hornsby. In fact a great number of trains only go across the bridge for 
about 8 miles. The road traffic is almost wholly local. Even the infinitesimal 
proportion of ^Toreign^^ cars that go across the bridge have made Sydney 
their destination and are not merely passing through as in the case of 
bridges on country main roads. 

It would appear to be only fair that the citizens of Sydney should 
control the bridge — and also assume the financial responsibility for it. 

The Trams. 

The care and control of the trams and buses in the metropolitan area 
are a natural function of the Greater Sydney Council. The only difficulty 
in regard to a transference of this control to a Greater Sydney Council 
is the question of the suburban trains. The three systems of public trans- 
port, trains, trams and buses, should work in close co-ordination with 
one another. It would apparently be impossible to transfer the suburban 
trains to the Greater Sydney Council, but it is suggested that if trams and 
buses are to be handed over there should be some system by which a joiiio 
agreement might be arrived at between the Greater Sydney Council and the 
Bailway authorities, so that all of these systems will work together in regard 
to extensions of the transport system, fares, etc. 

The trams and buses present considerable difficulties on the financial 
side. It is understood that the tramway debt to be taken over is a large 
one, and constant statements have been made that in connection with this 
debt no sinking fund has been established to cover depreciation. At the 
present time it is stated that the tram revenue is more than sufficient to 
meet working expenses, but the possibility of loss on the system is (uie that 
must be faced. Unless the Queensland practice of charging the loss on 
one service against another* is followed, any loss on the trams would 
apparently reqxiire to be made up by an increase in the Greater Sydney rate. 

Cemeteries. 

The Greater Sydney Council is to have the care of all municipal 
cemeteries, that is to say ^.^all cemeteries in the Greater Sydney area which 
are vested in any council.” All trusts constituted for the management of 
any such cemetery are to be dissolved. This provision is not to apply to the 
Necropolis at Bookwood. The Council will have power to regulate the 
conduct and management of all cemeteries in the area other than Necro- 
polis. It is also given power to engage in the business of conducting 
funerals and in the business of funeral undertaker. 

It is difficult to offer any suggestions in this matter, though, of course, 
it must be admitted that it would at least be a reasonable function for the 
Greater Sydney Council to decide the situation of new cemeteries, so as to 
prevent them from being indiscriminately situated in places that are now or 
are likely to become residential areas. 

Administration op Eunotions. 

One great practical difficulty which is all important to efficient adminis- 
tration is the way the Greater Sydney Council would function in regard 
to the many different activities to be placed* under its control. The 23 
aldermen cannot be expected to give the time and study necessary to 
the management of such diverse problems as water and sewerage, trams, 
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main roads, fire brigades, town planning, electricity and maritime servicos, 
cemeteries, &c. The aldermen, it is proposed, Will be paid £400 a year for 
attendance at meetings. It has been suggested that the Committee 
system which obtains in the British cities should be adopted. Intelligent 
service on these committees demands more time and more attention to 
detail than the work of the council itself, which is more concerned with 
with general principle. If the payment system is to be continued there 
requires to be additional payment for work on the committees. The London 
County Council — ^with fewer large concerns to administer — ^lias 27 standing 
committees consisting of 15 to 20 members. These committees have over 

9.000 meetings a year. The position of chairman of the committee is 
practically an all-time job. 

As an instance of the elaborate committee system that has been built up 
under the London County Council, the following sentence from Volume 8 
^Tocal Government Law and Administration^^ (Lord Macmillan) is 
quoted: — ^Tf all committees are taken into account, including the 570 
bodies of elementary school managers with their personnel of 5,280 and the 
868 care committees with their personnel of 5,246, the total number of com- 
mittees of all kinds assisting the Council in their work is about 1,770 with 
a personnel exceeding 14,000.’' 

It seems doubtful whether some new system does not need to be intro- 
duced. Without committees the administration of all these separate acti- 
vities would be in the hands of ofiicials and the council would not be in 
close touch with or have intimate knowledge of their administration. In a 
recent discussion of the difficulties London County Council is experiencing 
with the present committee system, it is suggested that the chairman of 
the principal committees should be paid, making them more like ministers 
of the Crown, each administering his own department but responsible to 
the county council. It would appear as if some such procedure is neces- 
sary in regard to the proposed Greater Sydney Council. The only atten- 
tion given to this matter in the Bill is the proposal to create a committee 
to deal with town planning. No suggestion is given in regard to the 
management of all the other activities to be handed over. 

Makaoement op Staff. 

No lead is given in the Bill as to how the staff — ^probably amounting to 

15.000 employees — is to be regulated, other than that Ordinances may be 
made governing the conditions of appointment and employment. The 
Bill further provides that the employees taken over are to preserve their 
rights concerning annual leave, sick leave, extended leave and superannua- 
tion as they now possess. For example, tramway employees will take with 
them the rights they had when under the Commissioner of Transport, 
or Fire Brigade employees the rights they enjoyed as employees of the Fire 
Brigade. 

As a practical matter, however, it will be found necessary to create some 
standing committee or other organisation to deal with employees. The 
newly elected Aldermen will have to be protected against the claims of 
friends, relations, and Party managers for appointments in the Councirs 
service. The employeesVpromotion rights will require to be preserved. A 
standard for recruitment of the service will need to be set. Disputes that 
may arise in connection with the different rights taken over will need to 
be settled. The American practice of ^^spoils to the victors’^ which governs 
appointments in American cities— “and it is said has been a stumbling block 
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in Greater Brisbane — must not be allowed to enter into tbe service. It 
would appear as if provision would require to be made in tbe service of tbe 
Greater Sydney Council for something akin to tbe Public Service Board. 

While it may be urged that this matter is one which could be left to the 
Greater Sydney Council to manage, it is thought that it will, during its 
first few years, have so many matters to consider that the Bill should 
contain an outline of some such organisation which could spring ready- 
made into existence so as to handle this matter from the outset. {Report 
to Annual Conference of the Local Government Association of New South 
Wales. A. B. Bluett, 8-8-41, ‘pp. 8-17.) 

6. METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 

New Ideas Needed. 

Illustrating its naive faith in political remedies, the Queensland Govern- 
ment has decided that the cure for local government in that State is more 
politics. In future, municipal councils are to be elected upon a Parlia- 
mentary franchise. Last year, Mr. McKell made a similar proposal for 
Greater Sydney. This doctrinaire reliance upon polities applies to every 
party, although it is peculiarly characteristic of some. That it often 
merely results in exasperation is due to an apparent inability to discrimi- 
nate between those problems which are amenable to political action and 
those which are not. If Government in Australia is not to be constantly 
discredited, we must gain a clearer conception of what it consists. It 
certainly ought not to be viewed as a series of manoeuvres to capture the 
franchise and use that weapon in the interests of a party. And it might 
gain an entirely new content if we did some hard and honest thinking about 
how government is organised, and especially about whether it can ever 
meet the needs of a modern community without much greater reliance 
than hitherto upon expert and politically independent officials. 

Australia’s isolation carries many handicaps, and nowhere are these 
felt more than in the work of government. We are without the steady 
pressure of external criticism of our methods, and we have few contacts 
which elsewhere fire the spirit of emulation. NTot only have we not par- 
ticipated in any of the imiDortant International Conferences on public 
administration, whence we might have drawn fresh inspiration, but we are 
strangely slow to establish our own private and public research institutes 
for appraising our methods and measuring our results. We seem to think 
that by ignoring it, we can escape the revolution in government processes 
which is sweeping through the world. 

Stagnant Local Government. 

Especially is this true of our local government. For fifty years we 
remained indifierent to outside developments, and when in 1906 in this 
State we paused to review our own system, the tide had already swept 
past us, and we still remained idling in a backwater eddy. Whether we 
consid,er the functions which are entrusted to local authorities, or the 
areas which they control, or the quality of the services rendered to the ‘ 
citizens, comparisons are not creditable to us. 

Rigid Centralisation. 

It were easy to blame our early circumstances which estab- 
lished a habit of reliance upon the central government. It is true 
that our wide distances and sparse population combined to restrict 
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severely tlie powers conferred upon the infant authorities when they were 
established nearly seventy years ago. But there is no justification for 
continuing as we have done a rigid centralisation of all those adiiiinis- 
trative functions which are elsewhere regularly entrusted to bcal bodies. 
Had we marched abreast of the rest of the world, we should probably 
have avoided the existing dangers in which the metropolitan masses and 
an army of officials dependent upon a central government threaten the 
stability of the rest of the State.. We have lived for the day, and expected 
to-morrow would be as yesterday. 

AlternaiiTes. 

Government can only be successful when it is progressively 
adapting itself to changing conditions. Ours seems to have been 
patterned on the model of the eternal hills. Although the country side 
has been growing up, we have ignored its desire to be allowed to manage 
more of its own affairs. At the same time we have been too preoccupied to 
appreciate the true functions of a central government. Smothered by 
details, and distracted by routine tasks daily demanding attention all over 
the country, our government has been unable to prepare for the flood 
of problems sw^eeping down upon it. W^here it might voluntarily have 
handed over the administration of many of its functions to suitable local 
authorities, it now has to face insurgent groups making sometimes extrava- 
gant demands for partition. Had it done so, it woxild have been free for 
its real tasks of setting standards of service, of studying the needs of the 
country as a whole, and affording real leadership in supplying them. 

Chaos of Administrative Areas. 

Another matter which we have neglected is the problem of suitable 
administrative areas. A map of New South Wales delineating in colours 
the boundaries of existing areas would suggest the efforts of a giddy futur- 
ist artist. We have Land Board areas, Public Works areas, Police areas, 
areas for education, forestry, mining, electoral purposes, shires, and so on 
— a different one for each in order to maintain variety. That this riot 
of boundaries is bewildering is apparently a matter of little moment, but 
that it prevents any proper co-ordination of services and therefore makes 
for extravagance might be a reason for rational adjustment, xigain we 
might look outside Australia with advantage. Have w^e yet any appre- 
ciation of the Kegional Movement which has made such a striking con- 
tribution to the problem of community life in other countries ? And 
this does not involve the multiplication of sovereign or quasi -sovereign 
States. Nor does it fall into the error of putting too high the readiness 
of the average man to take a live interest in matters outside the imme- 
diate circle of his ordinary daily life. 

Rafionalisatio!i. 

Lastly when we have settled the distribution of functions and the areas 
most suitable for their administration, we have yet to decide how the 
work of gO'Vernment is to be carried out. Hitherto we have been unable 
to conceive of anything better than despatching the officials of the central 
government all over the State to do this work. Here again we find over- 
lapping between Federal, State, and local officials. All this has to be 
paid for, besides being irritating. The ordinary citizen finds it hard 
to distinguish between the services which each type of authority mono- 
polises. Accordingly, in these, days when we are lecturing industry upon 
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the need for ^Nationalisation’’ we might consider whether government 
itself has not some obligation to rationalise its own processes. And if 
we decide that it has, we might profit by lifting our eyes beyond the 
horizon of our own parochialism. And we shall probably find the solution 
not in terms of politics, but of administration, and we might also find 
that we are able, at the same time, to resolve some, if not all of the 
discontents agitating the Country Movements. 

Plans and Specificatioiis. 

During the past thirty years, we have had several plans and specifica- 
tions npon which to build Greater Sydney. If citizens generally have 
not shown more than a languid interest, some few have been both serious 
and enthusiastic about the proposal. There have been municipal con- 
ventions, a Royal Commission, and two full-bodied Bills upon which 
Parliament has spent not a little time, and more money. Seventeen years 
ago Mr. Arthur Griffith presented his Bill which was essentially a measure 
for Unification. Last year Mr. McKeli drew one envisaging a type of 
Federalism. Had we constructed a civic machine following either, of 
these specifications, we should probably have reproduced for the govern- 
ment of Greater Sydney all the defects which now characterise both our 
State and Federal systems. Both disclosed an exaggerated belief in 
democracy, while Mr. McKell’s Bill showed scant appreciation of the 
involved administrative px’oblems with which he was saddling the new 
Council. 

Active Citizenship. 

We have yet to realise how much the government of a modern city 
depends upon administrative organisation and experts fortified and en- 
couraged by alert and informed citizenship. If democratic government 
of citizens is to be more than a mere form, and something other than a 
rich field to be exploited in party interests, we must contrive a system 
which will develop the civic interest and civic understanding which are 
at the base of all real local government. Citizenship implies the contri- 
bution of one’s instructed judgment to the common good. The bigger 
the area, the vaguer the knowledge of its problems, and the less instructed 
the judgment. The bigger the area, again, the more complicated the 
administrative machine, and the more impotent the citizen tends to feel in 
any contest with it. If we restrict the citizen to the exciting exercise 
of putting a cross against the name of a candidate for election, we shall 
not only be likely to destroy his interest, but we shall obviously play into 
the hands of the groups which flourish on machine politics. 

The 1931 Plan. 

As Mr. McKell’s Bill represented the latest thought of the Labour Party 
upon the question of Greater Sydney, it may be profitable to examine 
its proposals. With a spirit of generous expansiveness Mr. McKell flung 
his boundaries wide enough to include the whole region which is at pre- 
sent within the sphere of influence of the metropolis. Out of this area 
which now returns forty-six members to the State Parliament he carved 
twenty-three constituencies returning a like number of city councillors to 
be elected on the parliamentary franchise for a period of three years. 
Each Councillor was to be paid £400 per annum and they would choose 
one of their number to be President and remunerated at the rate of 
£1,000 per annum. While minor local afiFairs were to be left in the hands 
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of mucli enlarged and re-gronped municipalities, tlie major affairs of th© 
area, including public health, main roads and transport, harbour adminis- 
tration, water supply and sewerage, fire protection, town planning, and so 
on were to be committed to the care of the Greater Sydney Council. ‘ 

The resources of the Council can best be visualised by realising that 
the unimproved capital value of the area under its control was in the 
neighbourhood of £200,000,000 and the population comprised about half 
the total for the whole of New South Wales. On the other hand, it assumed 
liabilities approximating £100,000,000, to meet which it retained the 
rating powers possessed by the corporate Boards which it absorbed, as 
well as tbeir borrowing powers. For its general administrative expenses, 
it bad the power to levy a rate of one-fifth of a penny in the pound, or 
a higher rate if this proved insufficient, to be collected on its behalf by 
the constituent councils. 

Tinkering with Sydney . — ^Not content with constituting a Greater 
Sydney Council, the Bill completely changed the existing area of the 
City of Sydney. Its boundaries were extended to include Paddington, 
Kedfern, Darlington, Erskineville, Glebe and Newtown, and might also 
take in a new group of Councils called South Sydney, the effect of which 
under the extended franchise which was proposed, would have been to 
hand over the management of the wealthy city area to the Labour Party. 

The other municipal councils in the Greater Sydney area were regrouped 
into new municipalities. This made many of them so large as to endanger 
the civic interest and knowledge which we have already said are indis- 
pensable. 

Greater Brisbane'' C ontrasts . — The Bill presents several contrasts with 
the Greater Brisbane scheme inaugurated in 1925. There the principle 
of nnification was adopted, and the Brisbane Council took over all muni- 
cipal functions as well as all public utilities, whether privately or publicly 
owned. In our case only publicly owned utilities were taken over. Origin- 
ally elected on a Parliamentary franchise, with a Mayor elected directly 
by the citizens, the Brisbane Council is now elected on an owner-occupier 
franchise and chooses the Lord Mayor from its own ranks. The Council 
has been given a general grant of powers, which means that it may make 
ordinances and undertake whatever functions it considers desirable for 
the good order and government of the city, subject to the approval of 
the Governor-in-Couneil. This is a striking innovation in Australian 
municipal policy. Mr. McKelPs Bill granted the Greater Sydney Council 
specific powers only, and the Government retained ordinance-making 
power. The Greater Brisbane Act also attempted to establish a kind of 
City Cabinet to co-ordinate and direct the affairs of the Council. In our 
case this question was entirely overlooked. Indeed, the whole problem 
of organisation and personnel management was very perfunctorily treated. 

For example, there is no mention of a Civic Service Board, no proposal 
for a Budget Bureau or a Finance Board, no plan for Central Purchasing, 
no indication of how Committees were to be constituted, or what was to 
be their relationship to the expert officials. 

Most people will admit that a scheme for Greater Sydney is long over- 
due, but when it is inaugurated we must not offer the people the obsolete 
tools of yesterday to do a job that demands the intricate machinery of 
to-day. And we can at least expect Ministers to show that they have 
learned something of the theory and practice of government during the 
past thirty years. 
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The Council we vvight have - — While we have been talking for thirty 
years about Greater Sydney, its population and its problems have been 
growing* apace. Statisticians tell us that the population will be doubled 
in the next thirty years. Is that growth to be unregulated as in the past? 
If so, what will it cost the next generation to rectify? Bacon sagely 
reminds us that ^^That which man changeth not for the better, time 
changeth for the worse.” We have dismissed the plans of Mr. Griffith 
and Mr. McKell. What can we substitute? 

Politicians or Managers ^ — ^What frankly are we seeking? Is it the well- 
being of the citizens of the metropolis, or the blind practice of political 
theories? Where the well-being of people is at stake, it is not enough 
to be well-meaning. Even if we are willing to afford scope for the well- 
meaning efforts of twenty-three elected representatives, it would be well 
to fortify those efforts with expert knowledge and advice. Mr. McKelPs 
contribution to this was to give the Council power to appoint a Secre- 
tary! And the Governor might make ordinance for the appointment of 
other officials! Obviously the management of an electricity undertaking, 
of a water and sewerage system, of port affairs, of Transport, of town 
and regional planning demands expertise. The specialist holds the key 
to the treatment of all these matters. How is he to be used? What is 
to be his relation to the Council ? On none of these things did Mr. McKelFs 
bill have anything to say! 

An, administrator as President . — The Greater Sydney Council is to be 
primarily an administrative body. It will not assume the ceremonial 
trappings of the City of Sydney, which will still retain its Lord Mayor. 
We can therefore discard the model of the City of Sydney and construct 
a real administrative machine. And we need go no further than the con- 
stitution of the Board of Water Supply and Drainage. Let us use its 
specifications for our Greater Sydney Council. Elect the Council, either 
on the existing local government franchise, or indirectly by the Councils 
of the existing municipalities. Then let the Council elect as its President, 
not one of their number, as Mr. McKelEs bill provided, but a professional 
administrator to whose appointment and dismissal the approval of the 
Minister for Local Government would be necessary. That would provide 
continuity of policy and administration. We would marry policy and 
administration, and we would be sure that once policy was decided, its 
execution would be safe from interference by well-meaning amateurs. 

Chairmen of Committees . — For all the enterprises under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Council, the same principle would be followed. The President 
V 70 uld, of course, be ex officio chairman of all Committees, but the General 
Manager of the electricity undertaking would be vice-chairman of that 
Committee, and so on for each of the several undertakings. But we would 
be well-advised not to rely upon the accident of election to determine the 
full composition of the Council or its Committees. We should revert to 
the principle which obtained in the first City Council in 1842, and which 
still obtains in England, and co-opt persons of special competence to 
serve both on the Council and its Committees. Thus the electricity com- 
mittee might consist of Council members (elected and co-opted) , and 
the Committee in turn might co-opt additional members able to render 
assistance to it. 

Beware Bureaucracy. -—Then it is necessary to avoid the danger of a 
huge centralised bureaucracy. With one or two exceptions, the areas of 
existing mumcipalities (including the City of Sydney), should not be 
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interfered with. They are large enough to evoke a genuine public spirit, 
and yet small enough to enable the ordinary man to understand their 
problems. They have suificient duties to enable many a man to obtain 
useful training in the work of local government. These local municipali- 
ties should be used as the agents of the Greater Sydney Council to carry 
out its projects, and we should thus be spared the expense such as we 
were committed to when the Federal Government took over certain func- 
tions from the States, and at once embarked upon the task of creating 
huge additional administrative departments. Australians are, it would 
seem, quite unaware of the extent to which the central governments in 
other countries use their local authorities for discharging national func- 
tions. For it is one thing to devise a nnified policy, and another to be 
saddled with a centralised machine. Of course, the electricity department, 
and the Water Board are already highly centralised units, and it may not 
be desirable to disturb that arrangement. But for other functions, such 
as the carrying out of a unified policy with regard to parks, playgrounds, 
roads, cemeteries, health, and town planning, administration should be 
devolved upon the existing local councils, which would he subsidised and 
supervised by the Greater Sydney Council. A unified policy col^ld be 
secured by giving mandatory powers to the Greater Sydney Council to 
require the local bodies to work to a common plan. And a common plan 
would not exclude variety in matters of detail. 

Thinking Centralised!: Action Decentralised. 

As was urged in the case of the Federal and State Governments, the 
true functioh of the Greater Sydney Council should be to think, to plan, 
to co-ordinate, to encourage, to supervise. It would concentrate on thinking 
and deciding what to do, and the local bodies would carry out what had 
to be done. 

Avoiding the Spoils System. 

Personnel problems in local government generally are destined to be 
very important in the future. With the absorption of the several under- 
takings by the Greater Sydney Council, and with the inevitable increase 
in the staffs of local authorities, a comprehensive personnel policy must 
be decided upon. Either the State Public Service Board should be expanded 
to cover recruitment for these bodies, or the existing Local Government 
Examining Committee should be reconstituted. To avoid overlapping and 
varying standards of competence as between State and local officials, it 
might be better to utilise the Public Service Board. At all costs we must 
save the Metropolitan civic service from the blighting effects of the Spoils 
system. 

New Ideas for Old. 

Dominating all those questions, is the profound conviction that we need 
a new approach to the problem of government. Inefficiency in the manage- 
ment of the modern State or the modern city produces results both too 
serious and too costly to be tolerated. It is unnecessary to discard all 
democratic theory and practice, as some countries have done, and as we 
did by onr trial of City Commission government. But we must approach 
the question realistically, and that approach provides us with convincing 
reasons why we should abandon a system which is nnsuitable for the 
changed conditions of the twentieth century. (Notes of an address hy 
F, A. Bland, lecturer in Public Administration, 1982.) 
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7. GREATER NEWCASTLE. 

ConstitutioE amd Powers* 

Mr. Bpoomr (Eyde) Minister for Local Government (7.30), moved: 

That this hill be now read a second time. 

He said: Speaking last week to the motion for leave to introduce, I inti- 
mated that the Bill would not be taken to the second reading and Committee 
stages until next week. However, some hon. members opposite and some 
interested people in Newcastle have asked me to deliver my second-reading 
speech, and then agree to the adjournment of the debate in order that 
the proposed legislation might be considered. As those arrangements are 
quite suitable to the Government, I propose at the conclusion of my remarks 
to allow the debate to be adjourned until next week. 

The remarkable progress of Newcastle and Port Kemhla as industrial 
centres during recent years brings with it the need to lay better founda- 
tions for the municipal development of those areas. This Bill deals only 
with the city of Newcastle, but I hope that next year will provide the 
opportunity to deal with Port Kembla in a manner befitting its importance. 
It is already evident that Sydney, Newcastle, and Port Hembla, with their 
close proximity to coal deposits, nearness to electricity generation, inter- 
linking with the State-wide railway network and harbour facilities, are 
destined to be large manufacturing centres. It would require a bold prophet 
to foreshadow the possible extent of the growth of those three centres, even 
within the next twenty -five years. It will depend to a large extent upon 
the prosperity and the expansion of the great inland and coastal primary 
industries. At the same time, these three large industrial and manufactur- 
ing centres are bound to provide a larger and a safer market at least 
for portion of our primary products in future. If the city of Newcastle 
is properly to provide the services needed for an increasing population, it 
is necessary that its municipal resources should be marshalled, and that 
there should be uniformity of civic administration and one clear voice with 
which to express itself and to announce a policy for its future development. 
It is essential that the parochialism, which is inevitably associated with 
the conduct of eleven municipalities within an area of thirty square miles, 
should be eliminated. In quoting those figures and that area, I have not 
taken into account the fact that the proposed area of Greater Newcastle 
includes, as well as those eleven municipalities, a section of two adjoining 
shires near Newcastle. The total area of Greater Newcastle will actually 
cover thirty -five square miles. 

If Newcastle were being municipally planned to-day very few people 
would suggest the artificial boundaries which have set up a conglomeration 
of self-contained municipalities. It surely cannot be necessary for 117 
aldermen and eleven town clerks to administer sectionally a city which 
can have but one common interest. If that position be accepted, it requires 
only the effort that is necessary to consolidate the city into one effective 
municipal authority. There will be *some who will say that this Bill does 
not go -far enough. Some people will assert that the Bill does not go 
so far as it could in the establishment of local government in New South 
Wales. To these people, I would say that it is wiser to make a sound begin- 
ning and leave it to the future to develop stage by stage a system which 
will be founded on experience. When I introduced the maritime legisla- 
tion in 1935, I was asked to establish a separate port authority in New- 
castle. I replied that I thought it would be wiser for Newcastle to function 
for some time through an advisory committee under the Maritime Services 
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Board. Since 1935 that has been the position in IsTewcastle, and the 
advisory committee has functioned. Prior to 1935 Newcastle did not have 
even that advisory committee. I predict that within a few years Newcastle 
will control its own port and its local transport services. These changes 
do not come about without proper preparation. This bill enables Newcastle 
to put its municipal house in order, and to develop a policy that will 
facilitate the control of the two major services that are still administered 
from Sydney. The present population of Newcastle and suburbs, includ* 
ing the coalfields, verges on 250,000. In 1861 a comparable figure was 
under 35,000. Newcastle is now the second city in New South Wales, 
the third port of Australia, and it is bound to develop as a very large 
industrial city. Newcastle owes its early expansion to coal. To-day there 
are no coal mines in Newcastle proper, but in the adjacent South Maitland 
fields and Hunter Valley are to be found coal measures among the world^s 
greatest. Coal brought the iron and steel industries to Newcastle. The 
Broken Hill Proprietary Company converted the mangrove swamps and 
mud fiats at Port Waratah into the site of iron and steel works which are 
unexcelled to-day in the British Empire. 

During 1936, the employment figure for the Newcastle district stood at 
16,000 men, of whom about 10,500 were engaged in industries associated 
with the metal trades. This does not include employment in mining. What 
has occurred in iron and steel will shortly be paralleled in the development 
of Newcastle as a port of export for primary products. Newcastle wool 
sales are established, and figures for wool sold and exported are increasing 
tremendously. This also applies to meat, butter, eggs, cheese, flour and 
fruit. 

Terminal wheat silos have been completed. During the last few days 
there has been some controversy as to the proper way of obtaining adequate 
use of the terminal silos at Newcastle, but I venture to predict that is 
a passing phase and that the next year or two will clear up any difficulties 
in that regard; but the establishment of the terminal wheat silos at New- 
castle, and the services that they can give to the north and north-west, 
where already twenty-four silos have been constructed, will help to establish 
Newcastle eventually as a port of export for wheat. Cold storage, shipping 
and port facilities are equal to any port in Australia, and ahead of many 
of them, while haulage and handling charges are cheaper. With the con- 
struction of the Sandy Hollow-Maryvale railway, Newcastle should become 
the logical and most economical port for the huge areas tapped by 700 
miles of the western line. Newcastle must thus become a natural port 
for the export of primary products. On all sides are evidences of recon- 
struction and growth. 

The first essential step towards municipal unity in Newcastle is the 
amalgamation of the eleven councils that up till now have administered the 
city and suburbs of Newcastle, The bill does this, and provides for the 
establishment of a Greater Newcastle Council to control the whole area as 
from 1st March, 1938, or some later date if formalities cannot be completed 
by then. The Greater Newcastle area will be divided into seven wards, 
each to be represented by three aldermen. I think it advisable that, as 
Newcastle has been sectionally administered for so many years, any 
amalgamation of areas at this stage should provide for district repre- 
sentation on as wide a basis as possible. It can only be a matter of 
opinion as to whether five, seven, or nine wards will give the best result; 
but of all the cases that I have heard submitted, I believe the division of 
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an area of that magnitnde into approximately seven wards will give repre- 
sentation sufficiently wide, and at the same time avoid breaking up the 
city into the suburban areas which have previously distinguished its 
municipal boundaries. 

In September last the Local Government Act was amended to provide 
that separate ward accounts are not to be kept in the future. This amend- 
ment will apply to Greater Newcastle and will have the effect of giving 
separate representation to several areas in Newcastle, while at the same 
time pooling the whole of the general fund rate revenue for expenditure 
on the whole area at the discretion of the council, I presume that the 
aldermen who will be elected to represent the different parts of Newcastle 
under the ward system will see to it that there is a fair average expen- 
diture over all the Greater Newcastle area. That, indeed, is the position 
in all the larger municipalities in Sydney and other parts of the State 
to-day, where the ward system applies, and where ward accounts have 
been kept up to now. After the 1st January next, ward accounts will 
not be kept in any part of New South Wales, under the local government 
system. 

I do not think it necessary at this stage to make further comment upon 
the Electoral Commission that will be set up by this bill to divide the area 
of Greater Newcastle into seven wards as soon as possible. . . . The duty 
of the Commission will be to divide Greater Newcastle into seven wards, 
and then to prepare rolls for those wards, but, in doing so, it will be 
necessary only to break up the present rolls. 

* * * 

In the past I have expressed the view that the local government franchise 
should be uniform all over the State. Whether the present franchise 
under the Local Government Act is or is not the best for the purpose, 
is a matter of opinion. However, I see no reason why the franchise at 
Newcastle should be different from that in other centres in which the 
Local Government Act applies. If the Local Government Act franchise 
is altered in the future, such alteration will apply to the whole State, 
including Newcastle. 

This bill introduces an innovation in local government law in this State 
by adopting the New Zealand procedure and empowering the Greater 
xsewcastle Council to appoint standing or special committees. The idea 
is that members of these committees may be co-opted, though they are not 
aldermen. Their appointment will be at the pleasure of the council and 
they will have no right to vote upon matters that come before the com- 
mittee. They will be co-opted for the purpose of giving to the commit- 
tees and the council the benefit of their special knowledge on subjects 
with which the committees may be dealing. 

Mr. Artlmr: Will their services be of an honorary nature? 

Mr. Spooner: Yes. There are many who are willing to give a measure 
of public service, though they are not always prepared to go to the length 
of seeking municipal honours. Such men, because of their training, may 
possess special knowledge that is of value to committees dealing with 
certain aspects of municipal administration. I expect that the Greater 
Newcastle Oouncil will use the powers conferred under the bill to set up 
committees to deal with the control and administration of the electricity 
undertaking, the abattoir, and, later, perhaps, of the tramway and omnibus 
services when the time arrives for those services to be taken over. I have 
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iieard, for example, of the interest that is being taken in iSTewcastle in 
connection with the establishment of a cultural centre and a tourist organi- 
sation. Eor these and other purposes there may be in Newcastle people 
with special experience and training* who are agreeable to act on commit- 
tees after the council has fixed the policy of the committees, and in that 
way render useful and valuable services. By this means, an opportunity 
will be provided for many men to serve Newcastle in directions in which 
they may have special knowledge and experience, without seeking full 
municipal honours, which, in any event, are available to only three men 
in each ward. I kno-w many men consider that they have sufficient time 
available to enable them to give limited service of this description, whereas 
they do not consider that they have time to undertake the responsibilities 
attaching to full municipal honours. The committee system of adminis- 
tration has proved most successful in England, particularly in the cities 
of London, Birmingham, and Manchester, and many men in England 
have graduated into public life through this system. I believe that the 
Eight Honourable Joseph Chamberlain, his son the late Honourable 
Austen Chamberlain, and the present Prime Minister of England, the 
Eight Honourable Neville Chamberlain, had their first experience of 
administrative problems on the committees of the city of Birmingham. 

I should like at this stage of the bill to pay a tribute to the late Aider- 
man Shedden, of Newcastle, because it was he who, in August, 1933, 
visited me in Sydney and asked me to revive the Greater Newcastle pro- 
posal by convening another conference for the purpose. He was a gentle- 
man who was very greatly inspired with the hope that Newcastle would 
be municipally united. It was some few' months after I became Minister 
for Local Government in 1933, that the late Mr. Shedden invited me 
to undertake the work of unifying Newcastle, if that were possible, and 
he gave me very valuable assistance in the first great conference that 
was held for the purpose in November, 1933. Arising from that conference 
a series of negotiations and other conferences took place, culminating in 
the preparation of the present bill. I think that, when speaking on the 
bill, that fact might be recognised, together with the long experience of 
the late Alderman Shedden in these matters, and his investigations in 
England and elsewhere, which led him to believe that the future of New- 
castle would, to a large extent, depend on this system of municipal unity. 
I should like, also, to pay tribute to other men who, for a considerable 
number of years, have consistently advocated the Greater Newcastle 
scheme. For many years before my time ex- Alderman A. H. James, lent 
splendid support and enthusiasm to the achievement of this objective. I 
desire, too, to acknowledge the assistance and support that has been given 
to the proposal by a number of the present aldermen of the city and 
suburbs of Newcastle, by various citizens of that city, and by the parlia- 
mentary representatives of the district. 

The Greater Newcastle Council, when constituted under the measnre, 
will take over all the officers and servants of the constituent councils, at 
their present rate of salaries or wages. It is possible that the new council’s 
organisation will not be able to find permanent employment for all of 
those taken over, and provision has been made that when the termination 
takps place within a year of the Greater Newcastle Council taking over 
a gratuity amounting to three weeks’ salary, or wages, for each year of 
service shall be paid, subject to the officer having been employed by the 
council for not less than five years. On the motion for leave to introduce 
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tiie measure, i was asked by tlie hon. member for PMiiip wvby compeii- 
satioii siionid not be paid to those employees as liberal as that which we 
paid under the Gas and Electricity Act in respect of employees of the 
Sydney Mnnicipai Council, who might not be transferred to the Sydney 
County Council. The compensation paid in that ease was four weeks^ pay 
for each year of service, but the circumstances were not the same as they 
are at iSlewcastle, It is understood that the services of few, if any, of 
the Sydney Municipal Council were dispensed with, but nearly ail the 
oflcers of the old organisation were taken over by the Sydney County 
Council. The gratuity under the bill is more generous than is usually 
granted. Under the Local Government Act, payment of a gratuity to an 
employee is based on t'wo weeks’ pay for each year’s service, and is 
allowed only as an act of grace. Under the bill the employees will have a 
statutory right to greater benefit, namely, three weeks’ salary for each 
year of service. In the ordinary case of an amalgamation between two 
eouncils under the Local Government Act — and there have been quite a 
number — there is no provision for compensation to a servant compulsorily 
retired. Councils have given compensation gratuitously, but the employee 
had no right to it. At Newcastle, it is thought best to give special rights, 
because of the number of councils concerned, and the positions which 
will have to be filled. At one of the conferences held at Newcastle certain 
aldermen objected to the proposed guarantee as being too liberal, hut 
taking all the circumstances into account, it is considered that the proposed 
allowance is reasonable. 

Jfr. Arihur: Will employees with less than five years’ service receive 
compensation ? 

Mr. Spooner: They will have no legal right to it. 

Jfr. Arthur: Can they get an allowance? 

Mr. 8poo?ier: Yes. I do not propose to deal further with the question 
of transport, as I explained the matter rather fully during the first-reading 
stage. No transport service will be transferred to the Greater Newcastle 
Council except by special proclamation, and then only after application 
has been made by the Greater Newcastle Council. It is not intended that 
any of the transport services will be immediately affected after the passing 
of the bill. But machinery will be set up 'whereby tramway and omnibus 
services can be transferred to the Greater Newcastle Council on the appli- 
cation of that council. There has been some misunderstanding in regard 
to the position. A section of the public at Newcastle understood that the 
bill transferred to the Greater Newcastle Council a tramway service 
which might not be paying at the present time. The Newcastle Council 
must first of all make application and the matter will receive considera- 
tion. 

The electricity undertaking of the city of Newcastle serves the whole 
of the Newcastle district, and the whole of the work and the real and 
persona] property invested in the electricity undertaking will be trans- 
ferred to the Greater Newcastle Council. 

The bill prevents certain employees of the Hunter District Water Sup- 
ply and Sewerage Board from becoming candidates for the Greater Ne^v- 
castle Council. Probably some hon. members know that there are several 
aldermen of the city of Newcastle who are employees of the Hnnter Dis- 
trict Water Supply and Sewerage Board. Under the bill the Greater 
Newcastle Council will nominate five members to the Water and Sewerage 
Board. If the employees of the board become aldermen of the Greater 
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Newcastle Council, an anomalous position would be created, inasmuch 
as those aldermen, being employees of the board, would elect their own 
employers. Such a position would be unsound and wrong. The bill pro- 
vides that an employee of the board shall not be qualified to accept muni- 
cipal honours as an alderman of the Greater Ne^vcastle Council. 

Mr. Arthur: Does not the same position obtain at the present time? 

Mr. Spooner: Yes, and it should have been rectified before. I have taken 
the opportunity to deal with it under this measure. Had suitable legisla- 
tion been brought down some time ago, it would have been right to make 
the amendment then. The bill also transfers the functions of the New- 
castle District Abattoir Board to the Greater Newcastle Council. That 
board was constituted under the Newcastle District Abattoir and Sale- 
yards Act, 1912, and consists of five members elected by the aldermen and 
councillors of councils within a defined district. This ^‘^district” of opera- 
tions has a radius of 14 miles from the Newcastle Post Office. The board 
is, in efiect, a county council, but as the county council provisions of 
the Local Government Act were not in operation when the board was 
constituted, a special Act was passed for the purpose of constituting the 
board. 

The whole of the board’s borrowings are a charge upon the rates of the 
constituent councils, and if the abattoir is not brought under the direct 
administrative control of the Greater Newcastle Council, then it would 
be necessary to give the Greater Newcastle Council the same proportion 
of representation that it has now on the board which, in effect, means 
that every member of the board would be elected by the Greater Newcastle 
Council. So that, whether or not the abattoir is brought undex the Greater 
Newcastle scheme, the Greater Newcastle Council will to all intents and 
purposes control it. The board would really comprise a committee of the 
council. The bill provides that the abattoir shall come directly under the 
control of the Greater Newcastle Council, and the committee that will 
administer the abattoir will correspond with the present board which 
administers it under special legislation. It is not proposed under this 
bill to interfere with the functions that are now exercised by the board. 
Those functions will be transferred to the Greater Newcastle Council 
which will be able to exercise them in the interests of all concerned. 
There will be one important departure in connection with the undertaking. 
The members of the Abattoir Board at present draw fees for their ser- 
vices. In future, no fees will be paid and the abattoir will be controlled 
by a committee of the Greater Newcastle Council. 

Mr. Cdmeron: Wliat is the reason for that? 

ilfr. Spooner: There will be committees to control the electrical and 
other undertakings and no fees will be paid in respect of those bodies. 
There should be no differentiation between this and other undertakings 
controlled by committees, the members of which receive no fees. 

Mr. Arthur: What about the Hunter District Water Supply and 
Sewerage Board? 

Mr. Spooner : li possible, a bill to amend the Hunter District Water 
and Sewerage Act will be introduced before Christmas. If it is not intro- 
duced by then it will be because my investigations have not been com- 
pleted. The position in regard to Newcastle is consistent with the posi- 
tion in regard to Sydney, because the members of the Metropolitan Water, 
Sewerage and Drainage Board are paid while the members of the City 
Council are not. 
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Mr, Cameron : The members of the Abattoir Committee will not be 
13aid ? 

Mr. Spooner: The committee will be under the Local Government Act 
and it will function as any committee controlling any other undertaking. 
The only alternative to this proposal is to bring the Abattoir Board under 
the Greater Niewcastle Council which, of course, would have the same 
effect. If that were done, the Greater Newcastle Council would very 
likely object to the board’s borrowing being a charge upon the revenues 
of the council. If the council assumes the ultimate responsibility for 
the repayment of the board’s debts in the event of the undertaking not 
being financially successful, then undoubtedly the council should control 
the undertaking. In other words, if the Abattoir Board had the right 
to make a charge upon the revenue of the Greater Newcastle Council it 
would assume the function of that council. I think it is desired that that 
right should vest in the Greater Newcastle Council, and if it is necessary 
to levy a rate it should be done by the authority which is financially 
responsible for the whole of the Newcastle undertakings. 

Mr. Lang: Is there in this bill any variation with regard to the abattoir 
and the exercise of the powers appertaining thereto? 

Mr, Spooner: No, except that we have taken the opportunity in this 
bill to bring up to date legislation generally under the Local Government 
Act in regard to the control of abattoirs. That applies not only to New- 
castle, but also to the whole of the State. The Local Government Act 
in regard to the regulation of abattoirs was badly in need of revision, 
and we have taken this opportunity to bring it up to date. So far as 
the conduct of the abattoir at Newcastle is concerned, this bill does not 
take away any trading powers. It makes no alteration except that it does 
not allow the council to make a charge for the re-inspection of meat. 
Ee-inspection may be necessary in the interest of public health, and the 
council has the right to make a re-inspection. The property rights and 
liabilities of the board will pass to the Greater Newcastle Council, and 
the board’s employees v/ill also be transferred to the council’s service. 
The same provision that I have quoted in regard to the employees of the 
constituent councils will apply to the employees of the Abattoir Board. 
They will have the right of re-employment by the Greater Newcastle 
Council, and their superannuation rights and other privileges, whatever 
they may be, will be preserved for them. 

At this stage I wish to say a few words on the subject of uniform 
rating, which is a vexed question at Newcastle. As the bill now stands, 
it is governed by the provisions of the Local Government Act. That 
means that the Greater Newcastle Council must levy a uniform rate for 
the whole area administered by it. It will have no option in that respect. 
If it strikes a general rate, it must strike it uniformly over the whole 
area. Wlien the council takes over the united areas it will have the 
powers which the eleven councils previously had. 

Mr. Arthur: Does that apply to all rates levied? 

Mr, Spooner: Of course, the council can strike a local rate, but I am 
referring to the general rate. However, I am giving further consideration 
to the position this week, and before the bill reaches the Committee stage 
next week I shall be in a position to make a statement on the matter. 
Hon. members will recall that at the several conferences that were held 
upon the Greater Newcastle questioit, the subject of uniform rating or 
differential rating was debated on each occasion. 
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When I first convened conferences to consider the G-reater N^ewcastle 
scheme in 1933 the depression conditions were still acute, and there was 
a case advanced and considered for the application of differential rates 
for a period of about two years so as to ensure continuance of the existing 
rates in the several areas. Before the bill reaches the Committee stage I 
will consider whether there is a sound, case for the application of differen- 
tial rating for a limited period. My own personal view is that a uniform 
rate should apply right from the outset. . 

Mr. K'Upatriclc: What are the existing rates? 

Mr. Spooner: They vary from 4Jd. to TJd. I think that Newcastle, 
with 4-2 d., is the lowest, and that Hamilton is up to 7d. 

I suggest that at least the following advantages should fiow from adop- 
tion of this measure : (1) The unification of Newcastle’s municipal affairs 
and the avoidance of conflicting administration. (2) A large economy 
in administrative expenses by avoidance of unnecessary duplication of 
staff, organisation and plant. (3) Improved health administration through- 
out the whole area. (4) The opportunity to use to the fullest possible extent 
up-to-date plant' for street and road works. (5) Cheaper cost of materials, 
on account of ability to purchase on a large scale. (6) Cultivation of a 
civic spirit and elimination of parochialism. (7) The opportunity for a 
Greater Newcastle Council to take over those public utilities which, it 
is claimed, can only be efficiently administered by the one controlling 
authority. (8) The opportunity to plan the area on a long-range plan, 
although it may be necessary later to supplement the council’s town- 
planning powers. 

The advantages of Greater Newcastle are manifest. Newcastle and its 
suburbs constitute one economic unit in this State, wherein the interests 
of each of the local governing areas are the interests of the district as 
a whole. The area is not excessive, it is compact, and it has a clear com- 
munity of interest. The whole of the eleven municipalities concerned 
are linked together by oiie transport system— tramways, rail'ways and buses 
— and they are served by one port. The area is served in all its parts by 
one electricity supply system; and so far as it is sewered, it is served by 
the one sewerage system. It draws its water from the one water supply. 

This area, therefore, is pre-eminently suitable to be under one municipal 
management as one single homogeneous city. In the light of experience 
gained in other parts of the wotld, the success of the scheme which I have 
outlined is assured. 

I submit this bill to the consideration and to the generosity of hon. 
members. I am quite conscious of the fact that some citizens of Newcastle 
would like a Greater Newcastle scheme in a different form, but I believe 
that the form in which the bill is presented is the best result that could 
be brought about, following the deliberations that have taken place in 
regard to the Greater Newcastle proposals, and I believe that it will, in 
the long run, be of greater service to the State. I know there are many 
people who would like to go much further, and that there are some people 
who do not want a Greater Newcastle at all, but I believe that this bill 
will at least provide a foundation, and that from that foundation and by 
an extension of the system in the future the city will be able to develop 
and achieve a system of municipal government as good as any in any part 
of Australia. I heartily commend the bill for the approval of hon. mem- 
bers. (New South Wales Mansard. Report of Second Reading Speech, 
23rd Novemher, 1937, pp. 1870-1877.) 
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a. HISTORY OF GREATER MELBOURNE MOVEMENT. 

For very many years there has been in this cominnnity a persistent 
endeavour to obtain an improvement in the iiiaehinery for the government 
of the metropolis. Many conferences of municipalities have been held 
and there have been many discussions in Parliament on the question of 
either conferring further powers on the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works or of constituting a new authority — A Greater Melbourne Council 
— to exercise jurisdiction in certain specific matters and to include the 
Board and its functions. 

The, Commission believes that it will be helpful to those now interested 
in the question to describe shortly this movement in favour of the con- 
stitution of a metropolitan governing authority. 

1874. — A municipal conference decided on a scheme for a Board of 
Works to deal with sewerage, water, gas, trams, river control, 
noxious trades, parks and hackney carriages for a ten-mile area. 

1887.— -The bill to constitute the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board 
of Works was first introduced. A Royal Commission recommended 
wider powers than those subsequently conferred, as did Mr. E. G. 
Fitzgibbon, formerly Town Clerk of Melbourne and later first 
Chairman of the Board. 

1890. — An Act (No. 1197) was passed on the 20th September to pro- 
vide for the better local management of the metropolis and for 
the creation of a Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. 
The Board was charged with the management of the water supply 
system and empowered to undertake the construction of a sewerage 
system. 

1901. — ^A Special Board ^vas appointed by the Government to inquire 
into and report respecting the existing constitution of the Board, 
engineering questions relating to house connections and other 
matters. This Special Board, consisting of Judge Gaunt, Messrs. 
Archibald Currie, J. E. Mackay, John Monash and Percy Oakden, 
strongly commended the method of constituting* the Board then 
(and now) in existence stating that it ensured a double respon- 
sibility of the Commissioner to his Council and to the ratepayers 
who elected him. Parliament, they said, had adopted the system 
after inquiry and no evidence had been adduced to show that 
that system had failed or that any other' suggested system would 
be likely to produce better results. To recommend an alteration 
would be simply to gratify a desire for change. They also con- 
sidered that in view of the anticipated unification of Greater 
Melbourne at no very distant date the subject of alteration in 
the present board might well stand over and be dealt with then. 

1906. — A Royal Commission on Unification or Federation of Muni ci- 
paTities in Victoria, consisting of His Honour Judge Gaunt, Hon. 
C. J. Ham, M.L.C., Messrs. David Kerr, M.P., Donald McLeod, 
M.P., P. J. O’Connor, M.P.j J. S. Wliite, M.P., George Christie, 
C. M. Holmes, W. D. McKee, Simeon Ryan, A. Downward, M.P., 
and J. T. Collins, LL.B., reported under date the 3rd May, 1906, 
that they had received a paucity of evidence owing to the absence 
of interest in this subject on the part of councillors and other 
responsible persons and citizens. They recommended that the time 
was inopportune to attempt either a imification or a federation 
of local government bodies. 
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There was an addendum to the report by Mr. P. J. O’Connor, 
M.P., who expressed the view that Melbourne was destined to 
become a great city and that one controlling body — a Metropolitan 
Council representing the metropolis, the members to be elected 
every three years direct by ratepayers and occupiers — was urgently 
necessary to control sewerage and water supply, main drainage, 
public health, lighting, tramways, hre brigades, weights and 
measures and the River Yarra. He added: — ‘‘I consider where 
public funds are expended those entrusted with same should answer 
direct to the citizens. I would, indeed, be sorry to cast the slightest 
reflection on the present management of municipal institutions, 
but believing in the principle, where there is taxation there should 
be representation, I feel the public will sooner or later insist on 
its application.” 

1911. — A Royal Commission consisting of the Honourable J. P. Mackey, 
M.L.A., Messrs. J. G. Membrey, M.L.A., R. H. Solly, M.L.A., the 
Honourable Joseph Sternberg, M.L.C., H. V. Champion, D. H. 
Bureau and G. E. Emery, J.P., was appointed to inquire into and 
report upon the railway and tramway systems of Melbourne and 
suburbs. The Commission recommended that metropolitan tram- 
ways should be vested in and controlled by a Greater Melbourne 
Council which should be empowered to take over and control other 
public utilities, but that pending the creation of such a council, 
a Tramways Trust be created to give its exclusive attention to 
tramways, and be so constituted as to form the nucleus of and 
prepare the way for a Greater Melbourne Council. 

1912. — In May a conference of municipalities recommended the forma- 
tion of a metropolitan municipal authority — to be known as a 
Greater Melbourne Council — for the administration and control 
of such public utilities as are common to the Melbourne metro- 
politan area and to take over water supply and sewerage, tramways, 
fire brigades, electricity supply, gas supply, rivers and streams, 
licensing of public conveyances, weights and measures, cemeteries 
and crematoria. The council was to be honorary and was to be 
elected on a ^^one ratepayer one vote” franchise. The qualification 
of a councillor was to be the same as the existing municipal 
qualification. Rating over the whole area up to 2s. 6d. in the 
pound was suggested. 

1912. — Board of Works circulated paper' proposing an enlargement of 
its functions to include fire brigades, Yarra improvements in the 
metropolis, metropolitan rivers, streams and watercourses, storm- 
water channels, control of subdivision of lands as regards drainage 
and size of allotments. 

1913. — ^Metropolitan Council Bill, 1913. This “was introduced by 
Mr. W. A. Watt in a speech lasting three and a half hours. The 
main provisions of the bill were as follow: — The establishment 
of a Metropolitan Council of from thirty to forty members directly 
elected by constituencies similar to existing municipal divisions 
with provision for new divisions. The qualification of councillors 
and electors was as existed for municipalities, with plural voting. 
Councillors all retired triennialiy. 

Rating was to be a total of 2s. in the pound and valuations as 
then applying to the Board. Functions were to be the then func- 
tions, with the addition of main drains, fire brigades, rivers and 
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streams, larger parks and gardens, tramways, electric light and 
power, gas, markets and weighbridges, licensing of hawkers, 
abattoirs, saleyards, noxious trades and meat supervision with 
power to establish new areas for the latter, hackney carriages and 
carters, building by-laws and reclamation works. 

The second reading of the bill was not concluded before the 
session ended. 

Metropolitan Council Bill/ 19 W, was introduced by Sir Alex- 
ander Peacock. The bill closely resembled the bill of 1913, except 
that plural voting was not i>ermitted and preferential voting was 
proposed. The bill was passed by the Legislative Assembly by 
thirty-five votes to five, but war difficulties caused the bill to be 
abandoned while in Committee. 

1915-24. — ^During these war and post-war years there was little public 
interest except for the many requests from the outer suburban 
areas for representation on the Board. 

1925. — On 23rd June the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works 
expressed itself in favour of the idea of separate boards for the 
various metropolitan activities and as opposed to any proposal 
to grant it further powers. 

1925. — Metropolitan Town Planning Commission’s First Eeport: — 
After some years of study, the Commission, on page 58, recom- 
mended that it should be given power to carry out a number of 
urgent metropolitan works, as the difficulty of establishing a 
metropolitan council sbemed so great as to unduly delay essential 
progress. 

1925. — A conference of municipalities in May was presided over by 
Sir William Brunton. This conference, after reference of the 
matter to a committee and several meetings subsequently, proposed 
a Greater Melbourne Council to take over the functions of the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works and all municipal 
powers relating to gas and electricity, tramways and motor omni- 
buses, traffic and licensed vehicles, metropolitan arterial roads 
and bridges, town planning, housing and reclamation, certain 
powers of the Health Commission, milk supervision, weights and 
measures, foreshores, building regulations, cemeteries and fire 
brigades. Abattoirs and markets were excluded because the 
Government had definitely announced that it intended to remove 
them from the metropolis and conduct them as a Government 
concern. The constitution proposed was a directly elected council 
of fifty members elected on the Legislative Council roll for five 
years, all retiring simultaneously. Each municipality was to be 
an electorate, 

1927.- — ^Metropolitan Sectional Council of the Municipal Association 
of Victoria affirmed the desirability of the proposals of the 1925 
Municipal Conference. 

1929.^ — Metropolitan Town Planning Commission’s Final Beport: — 
The Commission, after seven years of study of metropolitan 
problems and the expenditure of £25,000 on its investigation, pre- 
sented an exhaustive report showing the urgency for dealing witli 
many highly important subjects and functions, a number of which 
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iiad been proposed over a long period to be committed to a metro- 
politan authority. The Commission, on page 152, emphasised tIk^ 
necessity for the creation of a metropolitan authority. 

1929-35.— The Municipal Association of Victoria after six years of the 
depression revived the subject by a conference. 

1930. — The Municipal Association of Victoria called a conference 
which appointed a committee to consider a Grreater Alelboiirne 
Council. The committee’s first report recommended a retention 
of the existing system of election of members of the board by 
councils but proposed that Melbourne City Council should elect 
four members and other councils should be divided into nine 
groups, each electing three members. The powers to be conferred 
upon the board were generally in accordance with recommenda- 
tions of previous conferences. 

The conference failed to adopt the report and a further report 
was submitted by the committee which recommended a reduction 
to five groups, each electing three members for five years, with 
power in the council to co-opt three additional expert members. 
The functions proposed in the first report v/ere unaltered. There 
were two minority reports — one by two members favouring a 
directly elected board — the other by three members who objected 
to the enlargement of the powers of the Melbourne and Metro- 
politan Board of Works and suggested that an additional metro- 
politan authority should be established, having most of the powers 
recommended by the committee, with the exception of water 
supply, sewerage, main drainage and streams. 

Upon submitting this report to the councils, it was found there 
was a great divergence of opinion on the methods proposed to be 
adopted to achieve the generally accepted objective of some form 
of Metropolitan Authority. 

1936. — A bill was introduced into the Legislative Assembly by the 
Hon. H. S. Bailey to create ^‘^Melbourne Metropolitan Council.” 
Mr. Bailey, in moving the second reading, made a notable speech, 
surveying the position to date. The main provisions of the bill 
were as follows: — 

(1) Council to consist of thirty to thirty-six members elected 
from divisions corresponding to the existing municipal 
division. 

(2) The qualification for councillors was to be that of a 
municipal ratepayer. 

(3) The qualification for elections was one ratepayer — one 
vote on a preferential and compulsory voting system. 

(4) Triennial and simultaneous election of members, 

(5) One of the members to be chairman whilst holding his 
seat as a councillor, salary, £1,500 per annum, and 
another member was to be depxity chairman with a salary 
of £1,000 per annum. 

(6) Eating provisions were: — General 3d., water 8d., sewer- 
age Is. 2d., rivers and streams 2d. 
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(7) The Board of Works was to be dissolved and all its 
organisation taken over by the new council. 

(8) Additional borrowing powers were conferred. 

(9) The functions of the council were to be: — 

(a) Water supply. 

(h) Sewerage, including septic tanks and nightsoiJ. 

(c) Eivers, creeks and main drainage works. 

(<^) Tramways. 

(e) Hackney carriages and motor omnibuses. 

(/) Eegulatioii of metropolitan traffic. 

(g) Metropolitan bridges and main highways. 

(h) Cemeteries. 

(i) Gas. 

(i) Eire brigades. 

(h) Public health. 

(l) Housing and reclamation powers under Local Gov- 
ment Acts. 

(m) Parks and gardens (and foreshores). 

(n) Markets (including Newmarket Saleyards and 
weighbridges). 

The bill passed the Assembly with items (d), (h) to (Jc), in- 
clusive, and (n) omitted. 

The bill was sent to the Legislative Council, but was deferred 
by that House. 

1937.- — ^A bill was introduced into the Legislative Assembly by the 
Hon. H. S. Bailey having for its object the reconstitution of the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works with increased 
powers. The bill followed closely on the lines of the bill of 1936 
as it had left the Legislative Assembly. 

The bill also passed the Legislative Assembly by 28 votes to 14, 
but was not dealt with in the Legislative Council owing to disso- 
lution of Parliament. 

1941-42.— Bills were introduced by the Honourable G. L. Chandler, 
M.L.C., into and passed by the Legislative Council providing for 
representation of outer municipalities on a similar plan to the 
present Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works Act and 
increasing the number of members to forty-five. 

The scheme embodied in these Bills had been prepared and advocated by 
municipal conferences and approved by the Board itself. Neither Bill 
passed the Legislative Assembly. (^Greater Melbourne Royal Qommtssion 
Report: Rigby, 26-30.) 

Proposals for Greater MelbourEe. 

The Eoyal Commission, consisting of Or. E. C. Eigby, C.B.E. (Chair- 
man), Mr. L. V. Biggs and Cr. W. Jacka, J.P., appointed to inquire into 
and report on the constitution and functions of the Melbourne and Metro- 
politan Board of Works, has reported that “while the public at large is 
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apathetic in this as in many other important matters, there is general 
agreement among those who have had experience of the working of our 
system of civic government that the existing machinery is not adequate to 
handle the many pressing problems which have arisen in the metropolis. 
Undertakings which concern several municipalities can only be carried out 
hy agreement between the councils, and the experience of the past gives no- 
support for the belief that the existing instruments of local government 
will be able to handle metropolitan problems. ITor, indeed, is it reasonable 
to expect that they should. Municipal councils are composed of men 
elected by ratepayers to supervise the government of their own muni-' 
cipality; finance is provided by the ratepayers of that municipality, but the 
municipalities in which the larger metropolitan works are to be carried out 
are not necessarily those which will reap the main benefit, and councils, 
therefore, naturally refuse to saddle their ratepayers with the cost or any 
substantial proportion of the cost. Similarly, councils which would reap 
the benefit of those works hesitate to embark on them, since the benefit 
may not be immediately apparent to their ratepayers.’’ 

The Commission expressed the firm conviction that the policy of nega- 
tion which has been followed for so long must be ended without delay if 
a plan is to be prepared now to deal with the serious problems which will 
ensue at the end of the war. The report claims that ^Vhatever the form 
and name of the authority established, to deal with the larger problems of 
Greater Melbourne, it is clear that it will have close resemblance to the 
Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of Works. Either another similar 
body will have to be established or the Board will need to be reconstituted 
and to have enlarged powers. The Commission definitely favours the 
second alternative, namely, that the Melbourne and Metropolitan Board of 
Works be reconstituted to give more adequate representation to the whole 
of the area under its control, and that it be empowered to undertake, in 
addition to water supply, sewerage, rivers and streams and main drainage, 
those other metropolitan functions which are either not being dealt with 
at all for want of legislative authority, or which could be more satisfac- 
torily dealt with by a representative instrument of civic government The 
Commission does this with the more confidence because it recognises that 
the Board has given excellent service to this city, it has built up a com- 
petent staff of administrative and technical officers trained to view things 
from a metroiDolitan point of view. 

* -jf 

Almost without exception the evidence presented supported the view 
that an improvement in the legislative machinery for the government of 
the metropolis is urgently needed if orderly and properly planned progress 
in civic development is to be given effect, 

‘^^Great variety of opinion was expressed by the various witnesses and in 
the written representations of munieipar councils as to the best means of 
securing this — ^that independent Boards should be created for separate 
functions, that the present Board should be left undisturbed and without 
any additional powers, that one new authority should be provided to carry 
out any functions necessary to be carried on for the metropolis, that the 
existing municipalities should have added powers. There was, however, 
little reasoned construetive evidence as to a co-ordinated plan or as to 
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detailed methods of finance of future metropolitan works. There was a 
fairly general agreement that the major powers proposed by the Com- 
mission to be given to the Board should be the function of some form of 
authority to operate with a metropolitan mind to ensure expansion and 
development on sound lines at the cost of the whole metropolis, except 
where betterment rating and grants from the State and existing bodies 
such as the Country Eoads Board are appropriate and equitable. 

^ -K* w if * 

Composition of the Boaed and the Franchise. 

On this question the Commission did not arrive at a unanimous decision. 
The majority of the Commission — ^Messrs. Biggs and Jacka — ^hold that the 
Board should consist of forty-five elected members and a chairman who 
should ‘be chosen by the Board itself and be appointed for a term of years. 
They also recommend the appointment of a deputy chairman. The chair- 
man and deputy chairman to give whole time service to the Board and to 
be paid salaries of £1,500 and £1,000 respectively. Apart from the chair- 
man and deputy chairman, the members of the Board to serve in an 
honorary capacity. 

In the view of the majority of the Commission any adult person entitled 
to be enrolled under the franchise recommended should be entitled to be a 
candidate for membership of the Board. They recommend also that the 
members of the Board be elected for a term of three years and all vacate 
their seats at the end of that period. As a basis of representation they 
recommend that the people of all metropolitan municipalities, including 
^outer suburban areas at present unrepresented, should be represented on 
the Board in proportion to the population of each municipality. 

In regard to the franchise the majority of the Commission rejects the 
present system of constituting the Board of the nominees of councils in 
favour of direct election on the basis of the adult franchise which exists 
in connection with Federal and State elections, subject to residence within 
the metropolis for twelve months. The majority of the Commission adds 
as a proviso that if it is found impracticable in the immediate future to 
give full effect to these franchise recommendations they commend the 
policy of direct election on a ^^one ratepayer one vote’’ franchise as an im- 
provement on the existing system. 

^ The majority of the Commission also recommends that the Board be 
given statutory power to co-opt, as non-elected members of its committees, 
persons who possess special technical knowledge or other qualifications 
which have direct ‘bearing upon the works of the comittees to which such 
persons are appointed. Such co-opted persons, it is recommended, should 
act in an advisory capacity only. 

Cr. Eigby, as chairman of the Commission, in a minority report, recom- 
mends that, subject to provision being made for equitable representation 
of all municipalities in the metropolis by a Board of forty-five members, 
such members be elected as at present ‘by the councils of the municipalities. 

In support of his recommendation. Or. Eigby says that ^^the raison 
d’etre of a Metropolitan Board is that it might be enabled to carry out 
those undertakings which are municipal in character but which extend 
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beyond tlie boundaries or scope of any one municipality, and it is necessary 
that it should be able to finance those undertakings by levying a charge or 
a rate over the whole of the area, benefiting thereby. Such undertakings 
might conceivably be carried out by individual municipalities acting in 
concert, but experience has shown that councils are apt to be more con- 
cerned with the problems closely associated with their own districts and, 
therefore, tend to be much less ready to give attention to important matters 
not so directly obvious to their own ratepayers. 

^The obvious alternative to the present situation is to compel all coun- 
cils to co-operate in the solntion of these wider problems and to empower 
a co-operative authority to carry out necessary works, and to authorise it 
to finance those works either by a rate levied over individuals or by an 
allocation of expenditure among the various municipalities. The Board, 
as it exists to-day, is in effect such an institution, consisting of representa- 
tives of the councils concerned with power to finance its activities by a rate 
levied over the w^hole of its area, and it has all the administrative 
machinery necessary for financial purposes and a great deal of the neces- 
sary metropolitan knowledge. 

“Apart from the fact that the system of election by conncils has proved 
itself in the stern field of experience, I think there are other sound reasons 
why that system should be continued. If there is one thing more than any 
other which has caused difficulties in our system of local government, it is 
the lack of co-ordination between the various authorities in matters 
common to the whole metropolis. Indeed there is little or no legislation to 
enable this to be exercised. 

“Much of the Board’s existing work, and a great deal more of the work 
which this Commission unanimously recommends should be transferred to 
it, is in a special way directly related to the work of the municipal coun- 
cils. 

“The policy of the council is in many cases- — and will be in many more 
cases — directly dependent on the policy of the Board, and it is, in my 
opinion, not only appropriate but highly essential that the views of the 
councils on local matters should be considered when the policies of the 
Board are being formulated. I am satisfied that this could not be done 
nearly as satisfactorily if the Board consisted of members who were not 
necessarily members of mnnicipal councils and lacked the experience 
gained whilst serving as councillors. The opinion of the Board itself, the 
overwhelming majority of municipal conncils and the weight of evidence 
of witnesses given to this Commission have confirmed me in this opinion. 
Worth mentioning, too, is the fact that the Metropolitan Committee of the 
Australian Natives’ Association, which has in years gone by favoured 
direct election of adult suffrage/ submitted evidence to the Commission in 
.support of the election by eonneils. 

“In any case, it cannot be denied that there is no public demand to 
substitute for the present Board a directly elected Board, and it would, 
in my opinion, be quite wrong to introduce such a violent change in an 
existing institution without it being shown that a definite improvement 
in the body and greater efficiency would result, and that a very definite 
expression of public opinion is in favour of the change.” 
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FuKOTm^S OF THE BOARIX 

In addition to tlie present functions of tlie Board — ^water supply, sewer- 
age, main drains, rivers and streams — tlie Commission recommends that 
the following functions, which are metropolitan in character and which 
have at various times in the past been suggested as appropriate to a metro- 
'politan authority, be brought under the control of the Board: — 

(1) Town planning. 

(2) The provision and maintenance of arterial roads and bridges. 

(3) The provision and maintenance of large parks and gardens. 

(4) The care and management of foreshores. 

(5) Regulation of motor omnibuses and hackney carriages. 

(6) Control of road traffic. 

(7) Control and management of the metropolitan tramway system. 

(8) Control of stock markets and abattoirs. 

(9) Supervision of weights and measures. 

(10 Management of cemeteries and crematoria. 

(11) Direct responsibility for collection, disposal and treatment of 
nightsoil. 

With the chairman dissenting, the majority of the Commission con- 
siders that the administration of the Metropolitan Fire Brigade should 
also be placed under the control of the Board, 

{The AustraZian Municipal Journal, Yol. 22, No, 495, 2Qth Map, 1943, 
pp. 325-327.) 


CHAPTER XIX. 


POLITICS AND ADMINISTRATION. 

Whe^nt reading the documents in this chapter, students may find that the- 

following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised: — 

QUESTIOhTS. 

(a) How can the use of political influence to obtain preferment be 
prevented ? 

(b) Is an effective personnel policy compatible with the exercise of political' 
patronage in respect of appointments to the Special Division ? 

(c) Conversely, is a political party entitled to have its wishes respected in 
regard to appointments to the Special Division since its prestige* 
depends to a degree upon the way in which its policy is administered ? 

(cl) Are ministers capable of deciding whether (a) individuals, or (b) 
classes of officers should not receive salaries fixed by the Public Service 
Board? 

(e) What effect is a policy of Spoils to the Victors likely to have on the* 
morale of the Public Service? 

(f) Is it desirable that the prerogative rights of the Crown to dismiss at 
will should be exercised by a political party? 

(g) Is it desirable that Ministers should review quasi-judicial decisions 
of statutory agencies, e.g.. Land Boards, Public Service Boards? (of.. 
Hewart: The New Despotism.) 


1. BANKING AND POLITICS. 

(i) The Govenunent to Decide Policy. 

There are limitations on the power of a central bank to reduce fluctua- 
tions and to maintain reasonable stability in the internal economy. Too’ 
much should not be expected, even from the most enlightened policy of an 
all-powerful central bank. Much will depend upon the relations estab- 
lished between the Commonwealth Bank and the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment, which is responsible for monetary policy. In Australia the Federal 
Parliament is given, by Section 51 of the Constitution, ^^power to make* 
laws for the peace, order and good government of the Commonwealth with 
respect to: (xii) Currency, coinage and legal tender; and (xiii) banking, 
other than State banking; also State banking extending beyond the limits 
of the State concerned, the incorporation of banks, and the issue of paper 
money.’' In part, the responsibility for monetary policy is delegated to- 
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tile Conimoii wealth Bank by the Federal Parliament in the legislation 
under this section establishing the Bank and conferring upon it certain 
powers, but in part the responsibility is with the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment. 

Where responsibility is divided between two authorities, the question 
may arise as to which authority is to decide upon monetary policy. An 
answer to this question might be to provide that the Commonwealth Bank 
shall be at all times under the direction of the Government. In this case 
there can be no conflict between the two authorities. But where the Com- 
monwealth Bank is not under this direction, the question arises as to 
which view is to prevail if the Government's view and that of the Bank 
'difler on a matter of monetary policy. An answer to this question might 
be that, in exercising the authority delegated by Parliament, the Com- 
monwealth Bank should be entirely independent and should refuse to 
accept direction from the Government. Then, if the Government is deter- 
mined upon a policy which the Bank Board will not accept, the Govern- 
ment will have to obtain any legislation required, and if necessary appoint 
a board which will carry out that policy. 

Neither of these answers commends itself to us. In our view, the proper 
relations between the two authorities are these. The Federal Parliament 
is ultimately responsible for monetary policy, and the Government of the 
‘day is the executive of the Parliament. The Commonwealth Bank has 
certain powers delegated to it by statute, and the Board’s duty to the 
community is to exercise those powers to the best of its ability. Where 
there is a conflict between the Government’s view of what is best in the 
national interest, and the Board’s view, the first essential is full and frank 
discussion between the two authorities with a view to exploring the whole 
problem. In most cases this should ensure agreement on a policy to be 
<3arried out by the Bank which it can reconcile with its duty to the com- 
munity, and which has the approval of the Government. In cases in which 
it is clear beyond doubt that the differences are irreconcilable, the Govern- 
ment should give the Bank an assurance that it accepts full responsibility 
for the proposed policy, and is in a position to take, and will take, any 
action necessary to implement it. It is then the duty of the Bank to 
accept this assurance and to carry out the policy of the Government. 
This does not imply that there should at any time be interference by the 
Government or by any member of the Government, in the administration 
'of the Commonwealth Bank. Once the question of authority is decided, 
there should be little difliculty in preserving close and cordial relations 
between the Commonwealth Government and the Commonwealth Bank. 

Although the State Governments are not responsible for monetary policy, 
their operations affect it and are affected by it. It is therefore desirable 
that similar relatit>ns should be established between them and the Com- 
monwealth Bank. State banking is controlled by State Parliaments, and 
not by the Federal Parliament. The only means, therefore, that the Com- 
monwealth Bank has of influencing the State savings banks and other 
State banks is indirectly through persuasion and directly through compe- 
tition. Public borrowing, which is controlled by the Loan Council, repre- 
senting the Commonwealth and the States, may materially affect the 
monetary and banking system. It is essential, therefore, that the Com- 
monwealth Bank should have close and cordial relations with the Loan 
Gouncil as well as with the Commonwealth Government. {Royal Commis- 
sion on Banking y l%Z% 206.) 
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(ii) Tile Bank Baard to Decide Policy. 

I am unable to accept tbe conclusion on page 206 without some qualifica- 
tion. From every point of view it is highly desirable that the administra- 
tion of the central bank should be removed from the sphere of party 
polities. As the law now stands, the Board is bound to form its own 
opinion, and to exercise its discretion, but it is manifest that it cannot 
disregard the policy or the actions of the Government of the day. If it is 
unable to move the Government by advice or persuasion, the Board will 
be faced with a choice of evils. If it insists upon its own opinion, the 
Board will be brought within the sphere of party politics, and, presumably 
into conflict with the Parliament from which its authority is derived.. 
Speaking generally, I have no doubt that the Board must subordinate its 
own opinion to the considered policy of the Government. If it does not,, 
the system of independent control is plainly unworkable, and will break 
down. The conclusion of the majority of the Commission is, therefore, a 
sound working rule. But, although it may be difficult to contemplate the 
circumstances in which the Board might be justified in acting otherwise, I 
am not prepared to say that they could not arise. {Royal Commission on 
Banhing, 193'7, p. 258. Dissent hy Mr. Justice Napier,) 

I do not agree that when differences of opinion are irreconcilable the 
Commonwealth Bank Board should subordinate its judgment to that of 
the Government of the day. It is important that the public should not 
only have faith in the judgment of the Board, but should be satisfied that 
it will be prepared to preserve its spirit of independence. Sacrifice of 
independence will involve loss of prestige. Confidence in the administra- 
tion of a central bank is essential, and this may be disturbed if it is thought 
that the administration is in the hands of a gelatinous Board which may 
set aside its judgments on pressure from the Government. The Board 
should not lightly disregard the views of the Government and should do 
all it reasonably can to avoid conflict, but occasions may arise when it 
considers it essential in the public interest not to sacrifice its judgment* 
The Bank is the creation of Parliament and not of the Government of the 
day. Parliament can be asked to give effect to the Government’s wishes if 
a conflict arises. {Royal Commission on Banking, 1937, p. 269. Dissent 
hy Mr, H. A. Fitt,) 

2. BUSINESS CORPORATIONS AND POLITICS. 

(i) New South Wales. 

The New South Wales Railways carry a capital debt of £132 millions 
(on lines opened for traffic), employ about 43,000, collect a revenue of> 
roughly, £15 millions (1931), and spend on maintenance and operation 
only about £13 millions. Their operations extend over the whole State,, 
the system covering 6,000 route miles and embracing workshops, depots and 
other activities. The Commissioners in the course of their administration 
have to decide matters not only affecting efficiency, and therefore costs, 
but also vitally affecting the safety of the travelling public and of the 
employees themselves. They have to weigh fairly and impartially the 
interests often conflicting — of the people as a whole, the Railway users, 
and the employees. Their job is a full-time one, in the course of which 
they acquire a knowledge not only of the operations but also of the capacity 
and reliability of Officers under their control, who are charged in varying 
degrees with administration and detail work in the different branches of 
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the Service. They are not dependent upon the goodwill of, nor likely to 
respond improperly to pressure from, a particular electorate or group of 
intere^s. 

A Minister, on the other hand, has not such experience, nor has he the 
time to secure it or to devote to the settlement of important matters of 
administration. On the other hand, he is exposed to pressure, not only 
from the members of his own party, but also from the electorate which he 
represents. In the present state of the law a Minister may, when his 
advocacy is sought by another member, by a private constituent, a trade 
union, a contractor, a business organisation, or other interested party or 
group, bring before the Commissioners the complaint or proposals of such 
parties and advocate their claims either by correspondence or personal 
representations. Should the Commissioners decline the request, the Min- 
ister is relieved of both personal and official responsibility. 

Now that the Minister, however, is clothed with the powers of final 
responsibility provided in the new Act any interested claimants, knowing 
that the last word rests with the Minister, will rarely, if ever, accept a 
decision of the Commissioners as final, and the Minister, being unable 
to unload responsibility for refusal on to the Commissioners, as he was 
previously, will be exposed to great temptation to appease influential claim- 
ants in cases where an impartial body of experienced administrators would 
refiect the claims. 

The experience of the present Eailway Commissioner, and of the previous 
Board of Commissioners, gave them an indication of the extent to which 
ambitious or disgruntled parties would exert such political pressure, and 
also of the difficulty which members of the Legislature would have in with- 
standing the pressure. For example, frequent representations are made 
to the Commissioners by members on behalf of employees who were dis- 
missed or have resigned from the Service during the last three or four 
years, and who now seek reinstatement. In many eases the files dealing* 
with such applications run into scores of sheets, the applicants enlisting 
the aid of member after member, and often finally of the Premier Mmself 
and the Commissioners are obliged to write again and again, setting out 
the facts and the objections to the request. In numbers of cases the letters 
contain the plea that the writer was a strong supporter of the member or 
of a particular party. 

Tlie intervention of members is also sought in many other aspects of 
Kail way administration, such as time-tables, the stoppage of trains out of 
course, the location of depots, the letting of contracts, the punishment, 
transfer and promotion of employees, building of new stations, prosecu- 
tions for fare evasions, and so on. 

Tlie Commissioner has no hesitation in saying that from his experience 
of the zeal with which such causes are taken up and pursued by members, 
tl;e vesting of control in a comparatively inexperienced part-time political 
head will be, from the point of view of the State as a whole, and of the 
Service itself, a decidedly retrograde step. 

(ii) Victoria. 

It is quite impracticable to furnish a reliable estimate of any additional 
cost by reason of the existence of more than one industrial authority. The 
Xnctorian Kailways Classification Board and Wages Boards have now 
substantially adopted Federal Arbitration Court Awards, and it is impos- 
sible to form any opinion as to what rates or conditions would have been 
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fixed by the State Tribunals if the Federal Arbitration Court had not 
entered the industrial field. It can, nevertheless, be said that the fact 
that the Federal Arbitration Court, the Eailways Classification Board, 
and State Wages Board, all continued to retain^ control, in greater or 
lesser measure, of remuneration or working conditions of the Staif, lias 
unquestionably resulted in increased costs to the Department. 

Apart from the multiplicity of authority existing as a result of the 
Federal Arbitration Court, Eailways Classification Board and State Wages 
Boards, all exercising control over the wages and conditions of the Eailway 
staff, there exists the further authority conferred by the Eailway Act, 
which enables the Governor-in-Council to direct the Eailway Commissioners 
to do or refrain from doing any act. Section 101 of the Act reads as 
follows : — 

^‘101. The Minister may at any time in \vriting request the Com- 
missioners to propose in writing a scheme for effecting an increase of 
income or a decrease of expenditure, or for carrying out any matter 
of general policy specified by the Minister, and if the Minister approves 
of the same, he may direct the Commissioners to take all necessary 
steps to carry out the same, 

‘Tf the Minister does not approve of any scheme proposed by the 
Commissioners he may himself transmit to them any propositions for 
affecting and carrying out such increase, decrease, or matter of policy, 
and thereupon the Commissioners shall take all necessary steps to give 
effect to such propositions. 

‘Tf any doubt or difference of opinion occurs respecting the pro- 
visions of this section the same may be finally determined by the 
Governor-in-Oouncil. 

From time to time the powers under this section have been exercised 
by the Governor-in-Council, or the Minister for Eailways has indicated 
that the powers would be exercised if the Commissioners challenged his 
wishes. It is pertinent to remark here that frequently such orders made 
by the Governor-in-Council -without reference to Parliament rei)resent the 
application, by a quorum of Ministers, of political control over the Eailway 
management. 

Pursnant to these powers the Eailway Commissioners have received 
directions which have had an adverse effect upon the Eailway finances, 
and also upon the morale of the Eailway staff as a whole by subordinating 
the management of the Commissioners to political control. 

For example, the Commissioners were directed to — 

Discontinue the employment of men under Butty Gang Contracts, 
and to substitute day labour therefor. This resulted in increased 
costs, at that time estimated at £44,000 per annum. 

Discontinue the operations of Fuel Conservation Committees, the 
activities of which were estimated to result in appreciable savings to 
the Department, apart from the aspect of the co-operative spirit 
engendered by the movement. 

Discontinue the payment of awards for suggestions made by em- 
ployees for the betterment of the Service. Such suggestions, it is 
estimated, resulted in financial benefits aggregating many thousands 
l^er annum, 

Eefrain from taking action in High Court to challenge the jurisdic- 
tion of the Arbitration Court in Eailway cases then being heard. 
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Many other examples could be quoted, but these will serve to illustrate 
the point which it is desired to place before the Conference. {Qonference 
of Australian Railways Transport Authorities, 1932 — pp. 15 - 16 .) 

(iii) Desirability of Independent Control. 

I desire to emphasise that political influence obtrudes itself in many 
asi)ects of railway management. Some of the systems are very much loss 
affected by this than others, but it is clear that in every case the adminis- 
tration is always conscious of the fact that its judgment is liable to be 
over-ridden by the will of the political head of the railways. 

How seriously political control can affect the whole structure of railway 
finance is strikingly illustrated in the statement of the Chief Commissioner 
for Eailways of Hew South Wales in the Interim Keport. 

Another Commissioner expressed himself in these words: — 

“The Commissioner who tried to run against Government policy 
would not be allow^ed to reign very long.’’ 

Still another Commissioner said: — 

“I have very deffnite views in regard to the ixffitical control of the 
railways. 

“The ffnances of the Eailways of Australia are a national matter in 
the true sense. The ffnances have to be straightened out in all the 
States. Therefore, all the States Eailways have to go from political 
control, but with a proper review by Parliament. 

“It might be said that the Eailways are complicated to-day ; I agree 
that is the case in the business of transport — I know of no other more 
complex business in the world than the business of transport. I know 
of nothing else that enters into the well-being of the community more 
than the business of transport. To be successful, it must be fluid 
and we are a long way from that stage. We must have an overhead 
body. We have to be policed, but it has to be by a definitely non- 
political body. 

“It is no use transferring the present system of control of the 
Eailways from very many groups to one group. Became of disturbing 
influence, no minds in the Administration of the Railways of Australia 
are sufflcienily normal to attend properly to their business. If this 
Conference is to be a help to the taxpayers of the nation in the future, 
there must be brought to pass the dawn of a new day. 

“We can only do our best under the present conditions, hut under 
these conditions it is absolutely impossible, in any way, in a large way, 
a proper way, a national way, to help the finances of the nation in 
its hour of great need.” 

Much the same sentiments were expressed by every member of the Con- 
ference, with one exception. 

As the discussion proceeded, it became more and more evident that this 
aspect of political influence overwhelms every other consideration concern- 
ing railway finance, and I arrive at the conclusion that, if Eailway Manage- 
ment is to be successful, it must be released from the never-ending inter- 
ference that does exist. It must be in a position to exercise the energy, 
initiative and enterprise of responsible management, so that it may demand 
and expect judgment of its efforts by, and only by, the resultB it produces. 
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It is, in my opinion, utterly impossible to successfully conduct a great 
business sucb as the railways by any other means. It is futile to expect 
that railway revenue, which fluctuates almost from day to day, can be 
called upon to sustain conditions which are rigid and over which the 
management has little or no control. It surely is a fantastic theory that 
one side of a Eevenue Account can ''stay put’’---or have thrown into it 
arbitrary debits— whilst the other side is subject to constantly changing 
economic conditions. With the serious fall in the national income, and 
the resulting effect upon all industry, the granting of advantages over 
and above those prevailing in the general community can only be at the 
expense of the general taxpayer. This in its final incidence means a bounty 
for one group at the eventual expense and distress of others. 

If the railways are not placed upon a sound basis, and if political influence 
is to continue, a steadily decreasing number of citizens will obtain benefits 
to the deprivation of their fellows outside the railway service, because the 
taxes necessary to make good the deficits caused by their protected position 
cannot but fail to react seriously against industry in general. Enterprise 
is thus penalised, and the desire and the capacity to expand and create new 
confidence and new business and to accumulate the new capital that is so 
desperately needed, is not only reduced but is in danger of being extin- 
guished. The incidence of this condition, I wish to emphasise, varies 
greatly in the various systems. The solution lies in the complete divorce- 
ment of railway administration from political influence. I believe this can 
best be accomplished by the creation for each system of a Board of Railway 
Directors constituted similarly to the Commonwealth Bank Board. This 
Board should be free to determine all matters of policy, to put them into 
effect, and be responsible for their results only to Parliament. 

The Board of Directors might consist of three members — or more — who 
should be men of wide experience and outstanding business capacity. Dpon 
the creation of the Board, one member might be appointed for a term of, 
say, two years, a second for a term of five years, and a third for a term of 
seven years, and on the expiration of each appointment the retiring member, 
or his successor, be appointed for a full term of seven years. This procedure 
would ensure the continuity of policy which is such an important considera- 
tion in railway organisation and control. 

A G-eneral Manager of the Railways should be appointed, responsible only 
to the Board. The Board in its turn should be removable only by a resolu- 
tion of both Houses of Parliament. 

This proposal is by no means a revolutionary one. Similar Boards, with 
independent powers, have been created for other important national organ- 
isations. A notable instance is the Commonwealth Bank Board which, it 
will he generally conceded, has the confidence of the community. (Canfereiirp 
of Australian Railways Transport Authorities, 1932, pp. 38-39.) 

3. GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 

(a) THE COMMONWEALTH. 

(i) Use of Political Influence to Secure Preferment 

The appointment, promotion, and dismissal of members of the Public 
Service rests, in the absence of restrictive legislation to the contrary, in 
the hands of Ministers of the Crown. The past history of the States is 
not lacking in evidence of the unsatisfactory manner in which this power 
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was at times applied. To possess the requisite political influence was in 
no small number of cases sufficient, not only to gain an appointment, but 
also to ensure rapid advancement in the Public Service. Under such a 
system influence was the primary factor; merit merely a subsidiary adjunct. 

It is only with the growth of popular control over State affairs that such 
a system becomes effectually checked; and the majority of the State Public 
Service legislation of recent years has been directed to that end, by pre- 
scribing a definite system of admission to the Services and of advance- 
ment therein. In no other piece of legislation has that principle been 
placed ill the foreground more prominently than in the Commonwealth 
Public Service Act — the expressed intention of Parliament being that 
ability and merit should be the indispensable and only conditions of appoint- 
ment and promotion, and that, as a corollary, political or other influence 
should be relegated to the limbo of the past.^"^) 

As Commissioner, I cannot but regard the effectuation of the will of 
Parliament in this respect as the most solemn obligation of my office. I 
shall always be prepared to receive suggestions from any source in regard 
to matters affecting the Service as a whole, and such suggestions will at 
all times receive careful consideration ; but as the office of Commissioner is 
for the most part a judicial one, the impropriety of any attempted inter- 
ference in the interests of any individual officer admits of no question. 

Lest my remarks in this connection may be misinterpreted, it behoves 
me to state that, as regards myself, no attempt has been made by those 
in political positions to interfere with the free and unfettered exercise of 
the powers vested in me by the Legislature. At the same time, evidence 
is not wanting that some officers have, in contravention of the Eegulations 
forbidding such a course, appealed to outside persons for aid in advancing 
their individual interests. Eegulation 43, interdicting such a course and 
affording every officer such a constitutional and proper means of bringing 
under my personal attention any ground of complaint, is as follows : — 
Officers are prohibited from seeking the influence or interest of 
any person in order to obtain promotion, removal, or other advantage. 
Any officer who considers that his claims for promotion or eonsidera- 
tion have been overlooked may write a statement of his claims to the 
Chief Officer, who shall forward without delay such statement, with' 
any remarks he has to make thereon, to the Permanent Head, who 
shall transmit it to the Commissioner for consideration. 

Apart from the extreme impropriety of attempting to secure outside 
influence, officers cannot be too early warned of the great danger attending 
such a course of action. Not only does such conduct at once discount 
the bona fldes of the claims of an officer resorting to such a practice, but, 
by so acting, such officer renders himself liable to the punishments pre- 
scribed by Section 46 of the Act, not the least serious of which is dis- 
missal. All the rights of officers are amply safeguarded by the Act, which, 
by establishing Boards of Appeal, provides abundant means for the impartial 
investigation and redress of legitimate grievances. (OommonweaUh Fuhlic 
Service Oomniissioner, 1904, p, 44.) 

(ii) Ministerial Interference with Decisions. 

It is with reluctance that I must refer in this Eeport to action taken 
by a Minister of State to vary the punishment recommiended by me to the 
Governor-General to be inflicted upon an officer. The officer had been 

C^) See also chap. TV. 
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found guilty by a Board of Inquiry of certain charges preferred against 
him, and the Chief Officer recommended his dismissal. I was in accord 
with the proposal of the Chief Officer, and made a recommendation through 
the Minister to the Governor-General, that the offiending officer be dis- 
missed. The Minister, however, subnxitted a recommendation to the 
Governor-General that my recommendation be disapproved, and that the 
case be referred for reconsideration. The Governor- General acted upon 
the Minister’s advice, and the Permanent Head, acting as Chief Officer, 
fined the guilty officer £10'. The officer was then reinstated and paid salary 
for the period (some five months) during which he was under suspension. 

There was also another instance in which my recommendation as to the 
punishment of an officer in the same Department was not carried into effect. 
The officer applied for six months’ leave of absence without pay for the 
avowed purpose of assisting his father at home. He stated that he would 
not engage in outside employment, and that unless the leave were granted 
he would have to resign. Inquiries elicited that the applicant desired to 
leave to act as a clerk to his father, who was a licensed bookmaker, and 
before a decision was arrived at upon his application, he ceased duty 
without permission and left his district. He was therefore suspended and 
charged with being absent from duty without authorised leave. He denied 
the truth of the charge, and, as required by the Public Service Act, the 
case was referred to a Board of Inquiry for investigation, but before the 
inquiry was held the officer submitted a further written statement in which 
he admitted the truth of the charge. Upon this admission the Chief Officer 
recommended dismissal, and, as I concurred in the proposed punishment, 
I made a recommendation accordingly through the Minister to the Gover- 
nor-General. The Minister, however, considered the punishment of dis- 
missal was too severe, and upon his direction the Chief Officer was asked 
to approach the offending officer and inform him that if he submitted his 
resignation it would he accepted; if not, action would he taken for his 
dismissal. The officer dnly tendered his resignation, which was accepted, 
his unauthorised absence of about four months being regarded as leave 
without pay. It may be remarked in parentheses that the course followed 
by the Department was irregular, as my recommendation had not been 
forwarded by the Minister to the Governor-General, hut on this being 
pointed out to the Department the omission was rectified. 

In referring to the foregoing incidents, I do not propose to discuss the 
merits or demerits of the offences with which the officers were charged, and 
I wish to make it clear that there is no question as to the power of a 
Minister to submit to the Governor-General a recommendation contrary to 
mine, or as to the power of the Governor-General to disapprove my recom- 
mendation. The fact I wish to establish is that it is most undesirable that 
a Minister should intervene to vary the action proposed by the Public 
Service Commissioner for the punishment of an officer. In this connec- 
tion I think it desirable to repeat the following portion of a protest made 
by me to the Department concerned in connection with the action taken by 
the Minister on the second case cited above: — 

^‘There is an aspect of this matter . . ... which it is thought desirable to 
place before the Minister. While it is competent for a Minister who differs 
from the views of the Commissioner to make a recommendation to the 
Governor-General which does not accord with that made by the Commis- 
sioner, it is not in the interests of the Service as a whole that the Commis- 
sioner’s recommendation should he opposed. The Commissioner, in the 
matter of punishment, is concerned with all sections of the Public Service, 
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while a Minister can only interpose in the case of officers of his own 
Department, and, as a consequence, if one Minister adopts the practice of 
reviewing the Commissioner’s proposals, like offences in different Depart- 
ments will be regarded in different lights, with results inequitable in their 
incidence, and giving good ground for complaint of unfair treatment. 

“The result of the Minister’s action in the case under notice is that an 
officer who committed a flagrant breach of the regulations is allowed to go 
unpunished. His loss of employment cannot be regarded as a punishment, 
as he had already expressed his intention of resigning if he could not be 
granted leave of absence, and, in any case, it is not a punishment inflicted 
in the manner prescribed by the Act for an offence. 

^Tt is to be remembered that the political head of a Department is liable 
to embarrassment in dealing with matters of this kind by representations 
made on behalf of officers by Members of Parliament, associations of 
officers, or even by the officer on his own behalf, and consequently may not 
be in a position to give the same unfettered consideration to the facts as is 
the Commissioner who refuses to entertain any communication bearing upon 
a matter of the kind while it is suh judice/' (Oommonwealth Public Service 
Commissioner, 1922, p. 16.) 

(b) VICTORIA. 

Ministerial interference with decisions. 

I was amazed to find that in recent years a practice has arisen by 
which a large number of administrative functions in connection with the 
Public Service are referred to a Sub-Committee of the Cabinet, known 
as the Public Service Sub-Committee. I think it very right that the 
Cabinet should have a Sub-Committee to keep in close touch with Service 
matters, and help the Cabinet in directing a suitable policy; but I give 
it as my definite opinion that the consideration by Cabinet of the indi- 
vidual cases is a mistake. However well-intentioned the action might be, 
it tends towards the view of political patronage, which the whole trend 
of Public Service legislation has endeavoured to eliminate, and it encour- 
ages the Public Service organisations to attempt to play one Government 
off’ against another. 

Prom an administrative point of view, this matter of ^heferring” indi- 
vidual cases to the vSub-Committee for decision also encourages the prac- 
tice which I regard as one of the gTeatest of Public Service evils, i.e., of 
shifting responsibility and lengthening the routine. Some of the matters 
referred to the Sub-Committee should not go beyond the Minister of the 
l)e])artment concerned; others should be dealt with by the Public Service 
Conimissioner. Only policy should be determined by the Sub-Committee. 
My views regarding the manner in which this matter should be adjusted 
are contained in sections 196 and 213. {Yictorian^ Public Service : Boy al 
Com mission^ Boss, 1927, p. 34.) 

(c) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

(i) Miiiisterial patronage. 

Section 12 of the Public Service Act, 1902, directs that the Board shall 
in their Annual Eeport, draw attention to any breaches or evasions of the 
Act which may have come under notice. In pursuance of such direction, 
it is their duty to draw attention to the following cases, in which, in their 
opinion, a breach of the Public Service Act has been committed. 
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Appointmeint op Mr. X. as Director of Agriculture. 

On the 26tli Marcii last, an intimation was received by the Board from 
the Under S'ecretary to the Department of Mines and Agriculture, that 
the Chief Inspector of Agriculture, had been appointed by the Governor, 
with the advice of the Executive Council, as Director of Agriculture, with 
charge of the Department of Agriculture, such appointment to take effect 
from the 1st April following. As the Board had not been consulted regard- 
ing the appointment in question, and they considered that their recom- 
mendation was necessary under the terms of the Public Service Act beforr; 
such an appointment could be made, they communicated with the Hon- 
ourable the Premier, and pointed out what appeared to them to he the 
illegality of the course proposed to be adopted. They also urged that before 
the matter was finally completed by the gazetting of the appointment, 
the -Honourable the Premier, as head of the Government, would be good 
enough to hear them on the subject, which they considered to be of 
vital importance as affecting the administration of the Public Service Act. 
Owing, possibly, to the pressure of public business, the Board were not 
afforded the opportunity they sought of placing their views before the 
Premier, and on the 31st March, a notification of the appointment appeared 
in the Government Gazette. The Board thereupon addressed a minute to 
the Premier, of which the following is a copy: — 

Public Service Board, 

Sydney, 7th April, 1903. 

Appointment op Mb. X as Dieector oe Agriculture. 

The Board feel it their duty to officially bring under the attention of the 
Honourable the Premier the notice which appeared in the Gazette of the 30th 
ultimo, appointing Mr. X as Director of Agriculture, and placing him in charge 
of the Department of Agriculture, to take effect from the 1st April current, 
and in doing so, they will with all respect, desire to point out that, contrary 
to the express provisions of the Public Service Act, this appointment has been 
made, not only without reference to the Board, but against their advice; they 
being left to gather the full meaning of the step taken from a notice published 
in the newspapers. The action which has been taken is a most serious one, 
and the Board feel sure that in the press of business the Honourable the Pre- 
mier could not have realised this. 

In May of last year, when recommending the appointment of Mr, Pittman 
to the position of Under Secretary for Mines and Agriculture, the Board's 
minute of the 26th of that month concludes with the following words: — 

“The Board understand that the Government strongly hold the view that 
a Director of Agriculture should he appointed, but the Board would suggest 
that the actual steps to fill this position should not be taken until the 
Under Secretary has been appointed, as it will give them an opportunity of 
consulting with that gentleman. In making such an appointment the 
Board see no difficulty in giving the officer to be appointed a status suffic- 
iently important to permit of his dealing direct with tlie Minister on matters 
appertaining to Agriculture without derogation from the right of the 
Under-Secretary to the supreme control under the Minister of the whole 
Department." 

Prom that day to this the Board have heard nothing further on the subject 
beyond the intimation in the newspaper above referred to, and it, therefore, 
becomes their duty to draw attention to what they conceive to be a serious 
departure from the terms of the Public Service Act. 

The 13th section of the Act provides that the Board shall — 

“Grade the officers employed in all departments of the Public Service to 
whom this Act applies, and classify, as far as practicable, the work per- 
formed by, or assigned to, each officer or grade of officers, such grading 
and classification to be within the five principal divisions specified in section 
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20, and to be respectively, according to fitness and to the character and 
iiiiportance of the work pjerformed by or to be assigned to each officer or 
grade.” 

The 16tli section, if possible, is still more specific. It reads as follows; — 

“If at any time any office or any particular work or division of work 
has become of greater importance, or the duties incident thereto more onerous 
or extensive than at the date of the last general classification, the perman- 
ent head of the department may draw the attention of the Board theretu, 
and the Board may thereupon, if it think fit, alter the classification of suck 
office or work, and determine the salary appropriate thereto under the pro- 
visions of section 14, and may assign such office or work either to the 
officer previously employed therein, with the necessary change of grade, 
or may treat such office or work as vacant or new, and appoint or' promote 
thereto under and subject to the promsians of this Act, such officer as the 
Board may thinh most fit and qualified therefof — 

and the words in italics seem peculiarly fitting to the case under review; 

The 52nd section is yet more emphatic. It reads as follows; — 

“When it appears to the Minister or permanent head of any depart- 
ment necessary or expedient for the more economic, efficient, or conven- 
ient working of such department, or any branch thereof, that any par- 
ticular disposition of officers and rearrangement of w'ork should be effected, 
the matter shall be referred to the Board for consideration and action.” 


And the reason for this is plain, as in the absence of some such provision, 
the Department may alter the arrangements which had been made by the 
Board without its knowledge, and completely nullify any re-organisation 
they may have provided for. In a word, not only does explicit enactment 
place all such matters in the hands of the Board, but implicitly the whole 
Act is based on the assumption of the control of the Board over every 
branch of the Service. To allow, therefore, a matter of this kind to pass 
without drawing the serious attention of the Government to it, would be 
to abandon their powers and render themselves liable to the censure of 
Parliament, as by the 12th Section of the Public Service Act it is directed 
that the Board shall in such report (i.e., the report which must be laid 
upon the Table of the House) draw attention to any breaches or evasions 
of the Act which may have come under notice. And the Board, for the 
reasons given, think that the action referred to comes under the category 
of a breach of the Act. 


To advert to the reasons which led the Board to the conclusion that Mr. X. 
is not the best officer to put in charge of the Agricultural Department, they 
do not, in the first place, wish in the least to under-value Mr. X’s abilities, 
which in certain directions are by no means inconsiderable; neither do they 
wish to refer to old matters for the purpose of inflicting pain, still less 
punishment, but they are bound, nevertheless, to state their opinion that 
that gentleman lacks the administrative ability which is essential for an 
officer to possess if he is to preside successfully over a great Department 
of the State, The experience gained of that gentleman’s ability in that 
direction, when he was in charge of a much smaller office, viz., the Charting 
Branch of the Mines Department, does not inspire confidence in his quali- 
fications as an administrator, which is a sine qua non for an officer to 
possess who is placed in a position of this kind. The Board would not 
wish to impose an obstacle in the way of Ms holding the second place, if 
he were under the control of a strong permanent head, which the Depart- 
ment possesses, and they would urge, even now, that this course be adopted. 
The Board feel certain that, in the gi^at press of business to which the 
Honourable the Premier is constantly subjected, the full bearings of this 
case w^ere not understood, and which they would have been glad to have 
put before him had he been able to find time to grant them the interview. 


J. Barline, 
G. A, WlLSOH, 
C. DlEIiOHEEY, 


y Members of the 
C Publie Service Board- 
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The Board mderstands that it is contended that the interpretation clause 
of the Public Service Act gives power for the Governor to create any 
officer as permanent head of a Department without reference to the Board. 
The portion of the clause referred to is as follows. 

“Permanent head” means the Under-Secretary of the Department m 
which the officer in connection with whom the term is used is employed, 
and includes the Auditor-General and such other officer as the Governor 
shall rank or class as such. • 

The Board, however, can scarcely conceive that this is the correct 
meaning of the section in question, and that an mterpetation clause 
Sn be taken to defeat what the Board contends is the_ obvious intention 
of the Act, as is shown by the sections quoted in the minute above. 

By the course pursued in this matter the Government has _ largely 
impaired the control, by the Board, of the Department of Agriculture, 
and has placed in charge thereof, against the Boards dirert advice, a 
gentleman in whom they have no confidence as head of a Department. 

It seems clear that, if the Government has the power_ to do this in the 
ease of one Department, the principle may be extended in other directions, 
and the intention of the Public Service Act may thus be defeated. 

Since the above was written the Board learn that the Minister for 
Mines has given authority to Mr. S, under the 41st section of the Auto 
Act, to sign all vouchers for payments on behalf of Ae A^icultu 
Department The effect of this is to take away from the Under-Secretary, 
Mr. Pittman, all check and supervision of ^uy kind in connection with 
expenditure relating to agricultural matters. (Mew South Wales Pulhe 
Service Boards 1903, pp. 

(ii) Political Influence in Appointments. 

Though in one or two cases views were expressed before the Commis- 
sion leading to the suggestion that control of the Public Service shou 
again be relegated to Ministers, it was generdly and altogether more 
weightily recognised that administration of the Public Service by a com- 
missioner, or board of commissioners is the only practical system. 

The over-staffing of the Service prior to 1895 was attributed largely 
to political patronage, and the Public Service Act was intended specifics I 5 
to terminate once and for all entrance to the Public Service except by 
merit, as shown by examination. Popular assumption _ still has it that 
political and other patronage yet exists in the Service in soine measure: 
and evidence given by representatives of various associations, by members 
of the Public Service Board, and by one Under-Secretary, shows that there 
is strong belief in the Service that such influence is still operating. ^ 

mile it is clear that section 36 of the Public Service Act has provided 
power to render all attempts at improper influence unavailing, it has 
been admitted by present members of the Board that interviewing by 
members of Parliament in respect of appointments or promotions is not 
unknown. The Board, in its annual report to Parliament, has failed to 
draw attention to such condition, except in the case of the appointment 
of the present Under-Secretary for the Chief Secretary’s Department, 
previously referred to. Here a conflict of opinion arose between the ^f^uv 
ernment and the Board as to the selection of an officer for this position. 
The opinion of the Crown Law Officer, supported by counsel, was to the 
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effect tliat a reconunendation from the Board was not necessary before an 
appointment could be made by the Crown to the ^^special division’^ of 
the Service. Other eminent counsel held a contrary opinion. 

Although the power has not since been exercised, as the matter stands 
the Government still claims the right of appointment to the ^^special 
division’’ without reference to the Board. 

The intention of the framers of the Act was clearly to follow the re- 
commendation of the 1895 Eoyal Commission, which in reference to a 
Public Service Board, said: — 

^^They (the Board) should be further charged with the duty of 
recommending to the Minister, candidates for employment and pro- 
motion in the Service when additional officers are required, or when 
vacancies occur, and no appointments or promotion should be con- 
ferred by the Ministers without such recommendation.” 

It appears, therefore, that if the Public Service Act can be legally 
construed to give Ministers power to appoint to the “special division” of 
the Service without a selection and recommendation of the candidate by 
the Board, there must have been an inadvertent omission of the “special 
division” from Section 49 of the Public Service Act, which, provides 
that : — 

“Whenever any vacancy occurs in any office or class of work within 
the higher and lower grades respectively of the professional or clerical 
or in the education or the general division, if it is expedient to ffH 
such vacancy, the Governor may, upon the recommendation of the 
Board, appoint any officer . . . 

The principle, however, cannot be too strongly expressed that all appoint- 
ments to the Public Service, and to any division thereof, should be made 
only on the recommendation of the Public Service Board, such recom- 
mendation being based upon selection made by them in a regular manner. 

Throughout the inquiry numbers of witnesses alleged the existence of 
political influence in respect to appointment and promotion, but compara- 
tively few speciflc eases were cited. 

# * ^ * 

While, except in less than a dozen instances in a large service, no 
direct evidence was tendered to show that political influence is exerted 
in permanent appointments to the Public Service, I am satisfied that 
such influence is exerted, both directly and indirectly. Although the Act 
gives the Board express power to keep the Service free of political pat- 
ronage, such must continue to be exercised unless the members of the 
Board are collectively and individually prepared to resist firmly all 
attempts at political pressure or even political suggestion. 


Complacent acceptance of any political appointment is a direct indica- 
tion of the weakness and incapacity of the members of the Public Service 
Board. (New South Wales Public Service Poyal Commission, Allard, 
1918, p. xxxiv-v.) 

(iii) Ministerial Patronage: Appointment of Ref^strar-General. 

Mr. E. E. S. Layton, Begistrar-General and Registrar of Joint Stock 
Comnanies, retired from that position, in terms of section 6? (1) of the 
Public Service Act, 1902, on the fith May, 1931, after nearly fifty years’ 
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On the 23rd December, 1930, the Board submitted for the approval of 
His Excellency the Governor and the Executive Council a recommenda- 
tion that Mr. B., Senior Deputy Eegistrar-General and Assistant Eegis- 
trar of Joint Stock Companies, be appointed Eegistrar-Geiieral and Eeg- 
istrar of Joint Stock Companies in succession to Mr. Layton. In making 
their recommendation, the Board pointed out that, apart from Examiners 
of Titles, and the Supervising Surveyor, Mr. B. is the senior officer of 
the Eegistrar-GeneraPs Department, and that he had served thirty-one 
years therein. 

On the I2th February, 1931, the Under-Secretary of Justice informed 
the Board in the following terms: — 

^Tn connection with the appointment of a successor to Mr. E. E. S. 
Layton, Eegistrar-General, I am directed by the Minister of Justice 
to state, for the information of the Public Service Board, that His 
Excellency the Governor, with the advice of the Executive Council, 
has been pleased to appoint Mr. D, Examiner of Titles, Eegistrar- 
Generahs Department, to act as Eegistrar-General during Mr. Lay- 
ton’s absence on leave and pending permanent arrangements being 
made for the filling of the position from 16th instant; also, in pursu- 
ance of the provisions of section 166 (a) of the Companies Act, 1899, 
to act as Eegistrar of Joint Stock Companies from the same date. 
(Tide Government Gazette of 13th instant.)” 

On the 29th June, 1931, the Board were furnished with a copy of a 
minute written by the late Minister of Justice, on the 19th June, to the 
effect that he did not intend to act on the recommendation of the Public 
Service Board. 

The Board were not, however, informed of any reasons for not adopting 
their -recopimendation. 

On the 26th August, 1931, the Board addressed the Minister of Justice 
stating that the success which followed the adoption of the Board’s 
recommendation that Mr, E. E. S. Layton should be appointed Eegistrar- 
General in succession to Mr. W. G. Hayes-Williams, led them to again 
recommend an officer, Mr. B., Senior Deputy Eegistrar-General, who had 
both a practical knowledge of the work of the survey side of the Depart- 
ment and also considerable administrative experience. The Board recom- 
mended Mr. B. in preference to an officer, who, however competent as an 
Examiner of Titles, had had no administrative experience and is now in 
tee sixtieth year of his age. 

On previous occasions when the Government has not agreed with a 
recommendation made by the Board, it has been the practice to inform 
them of any objection to such recommendation and afford the Board the 
opportunity, if they so desired, of making another recommendation. This 
course, however, has not, so far, been adopted in this instance, and the 
Acting Eegistrar-General has been continued in the office of Eegistrar- 
General, without the recommendation of the Board, since the expiry of 
Mr. Layton’s leave on 6th May last. 

In view of the provisions of the Public Service Act, prescribing that 
appointments shall have the recommendation of the Public Service 
Board, and the doubt as to whether the appointment of Acting Eegistrar- 
General since Mr. Layton’s leave expired, is legal, the Board brought the 
facts under the notice of the present Minister of Justice. 
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Tile matter is still under consideration. {New South Wales puhlic 
Service Board, 1931— -p. 12.) 

In tLeir last Annual Eeport the Board, in compliance with the require- 
naents of Section 12 of the Public Service Act, drew attention to what 
they regarded as a breach of that Act by the appointment of an Acting* 
Begistrar-General against the recommendation of the Board. 

This matter has recently been brought to finality and the officer recom- 
mended by the Public Service Board, viz., Mr. B., Senior Deputy Kegis- 
trar-General, has been appointed Eegistrar-General. 

On the recommendation of the Board, Mr. D., Examiner of Titles, who 
had been acting as Eegistrar-General, has been appointed Chief Exam- 
iner of Titles. 

The new Eegistrar-Generars professional training has been on the 
Survey Drafting side — an important technical section of the Department. 
Adequate provision has, however, been made for the determination of 
disputes betiveeii Solicitors and an Examiner of Titles, regarding the evi- 
dence required in support of a transaction or as to the soundness of the 
position taken up by the Examiner in relation to a legal question. 

When an agreement cannot be reached between an Examiner and a - 
Solicitor, or when a question arises wdiich involves an important principle 
of law or Departmental practice on a legal point, the matter is referred 
either to a conference of the Examiners or for exi^ressions of opinion 
by them individually. The resultant advisings have been used as a basis 
for decision by the Eegistrar-General, and almost without exception the 
Examiners have been able to agree either unanimously, or by majority, 
on a recommendation, wdiich has enabled the question to be settled satis- 
factorily. 

The freedom from legal proceedings designed to test the decisions of 
the Department, and the respect with which those decisions are regarded 
by the legal profession, suggest that this course has been sound and that 
ite continuance under a non-legal Eegistrar-General will suffice to meet 
any emergency which is likely to arise. The advice of the Crown Solicitor 
is also available to the Eegistrar-General and has, in fact, been sought 
on many occasions, principally, however, in respect of matters other than 
those relating to the Eeal Property Act. {New South Wales Public Ser- 
vice Board, 193'2 — p. 5.) 

4. FIXING OF SALARIES. 

(i) Ministerial Interference with powers of Board. 

Copy of Minute written by the Public Service Board, on 16th January, 

1900, to the Hon. The Attorney-General, in regard to increases to 

salaries of £400 per annum and upwards, 

Ee appeals under the Public Service Act. 

A difficulty has occurred in relation to the appeals wdth which the Board 
are now dealing under the provisions of the Public Service Act, which 
they wish to bring under the notice of the Honourable the Attorney- 
General. 

Section 10 provides that "the Board shall from time to time determine 
what salary, fee, or allowance is fairly appropriate to the work to be per- 
formed by or assigned to each officer or grade of officers, or to be performed 
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by or assigned to persons temporarily employed, and the salary, fee, or 
allowance so determined shall, subject to the necessary provision being 
from time to time made therefor by Parliament, be the salary payable 
in respect of such work accordingly,” from which it seems clear that the 
Board has the statutory duty imposed upon them of determining the rate 
of salary payable to Civil Servants, subject only to the necessary funds 
being appropriated therefor by Parliament. In pursuance of this the 
Board determined that certain increases should be given, but the Govern- 
ment interposed and decided that no increase should be submitted to 
Parliament with respect to salaries over £400 per annum, thus importing 
into the administration of the Act a principle which it appears to the 
Board the Act does not provide for. If a discrimination can be exercised 
here, it can be made with respect to any salary, and the grading then 
becomes that of the Executive, and not of the Board, and Parliament is 
not in a position to know what the grading of the Board really is. llie 
Board think that this important aspect of the case has escaped attention. 

The Board fully realise that, quite apart from fundamental constitu- 
tional grounds, it was never intended that a body not responsible for 
the finances should have the power to pledge the revenues of the State; 
all they submit, and they do it with the utmost respect, is that Parliament 
has the right to know what their grading is, and be given the opportunity 
of approving or rejecting it, the Government, of course, having the inherent 
power to propose to Parliament any amendment of the grading they may 
think fit. This was done in a previous Session, when several increases 
proposed by the Board were rejected. The Board need hardly point out 
that the laying down of a rule that no increases to salaries over £400 
per annum shall be allowed will work most prejudicially to the Service, 
for it is well known that this will affect the very class upon wdiora the 
burthen of carrying out the policy of the State chiefly rests, and the dis- 
couragement resulting therefrom can be easily understood, a view of the 
ease with which the Board are pleased to know Mr. Wise is in entire 
sympathy. 

This matter has forced itself upon the Board at the present juncture 
wlieii they are dealing with appeals, in connection with which there are 
several cases of salaries over £400 per annum wherein the Board think 
that justice can only be done by determining, subject to the approval of 
Parliament, that increases shall be given. 

The Board consequently feel themselves in an embarrassing iX)sition, 
and they therefore, with all respect, submit the case for the advice of the 
Honourable the Attorney-General, and they do this with the more confi- 
dence when they consider the very great help which Mr. Wise has often 
and willingly given them in carrying out the difiScult functions which 
sometimes devolve upon them. 

In referring this communication to the Premier, the Attorney-General 
minuted the papers as follows:— -^Would the Prime Minister say wfiiat 
course he wishes to be taken in these cases?” To this Mr. Lyne replied: — 
^^This matter had better he dealt with when the next estimates are con- 
sidered. P arliament decided that no salary over £400 (four hundred ) a 
year should be increased at present, and if it is intended to increase these 
salaries Parliament should, after its previous decision, be again consulted. — 
W.J.L.” (New South Wales Fublic Service Board, 1900 — p. 66.) 

Following upon a series of salary embargoes imposed by the Govern- 
ment, who notified the Board that on account of the general financial situa- 
tion they could not find the funds To meet increases beyond certain limits 
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(£200 per annum in 1915, and £325 per annum later), unless and until the 
conditions became financially favourable, the Board continued to carry 
out the provisions of the Public Service Act as to the fixing of salaries of 
officers — but, necessarily, with due regard to the fact that War conditions 
prevailed, and with them the corresponding necessity for safeguarding, as 
far as they could reasonably do, the funds of the State. I^Hien these 
salary determinations were arrived at, in the cases of officers in receipt of 
over £325 per annum, the question arose as to whether the Board should 
gazette their findings in face of the Government's embargo as to the 
provision of funds to meet the increased payments involved. The Board, 
after full and careful consideration, decided that they would not be justi- 
fied in publishing their findings in these cases until they were notified that 
funds were available. This determination was arrived at after the fullest 
consideration, and in the Board’s view, was in every way justifiable. Their 
decision, however, has been taken exception to in certain quarters, where 
it has been contended that the Board, in so acting, have failed to carry 
out a statutory duty imposed upon them. The members of the Board do 
not recognise that any obligation to gazette has been so cast upon them, 
and, in their duly considered opinion, hold the view that, to gazette in 
the face of the absence of funds to meet the claims would bring about a 
condition of extreme discontent among the officers concerned. The Board 
— in the exercise of their discretion, and not forgetful that we are in the 
throes of unprecedented war — have delayed, and purpose to continue to 
delay, the publication of their salary findings in cases beyond the embargo 
limit, until they are notified by the Government that the necessary funds 
are available. {New South Wales Public Service Board, 1918 — p. 3.) 

During the past year the Departmental Boards, as constituted by the 
Public Service (Amendment) Act, 1910, have dealt with approximately 
2,150 eases of salary adjustments, while from the decisions of the Depart- 
mental Boards in these cases the various Appeal Boards have dealt with 
approximately 215 individual appeals and joint appeals from 65 officers. 

During the year the Government’s embargo upon all increases of salary 
beyond £325 per annum, except in the case of officers promoted to fill 
vacancies, for which salaries had been voted during the previous year, 
was in operation. This embargo, as far as the decisions arrived at prior 
to the 30th June, 1918, are concerned, was raised in August of this year, 
but was at the same time re-imposed on all cases over £325 per annum, 
determined since 30th June. 

These salary embargoes, from year to year, tend necessarily to produce 
a large amount of discontent among the officers throughout the Service, 
and they certainly hami^er the work of the Board in their attempt to 
adequately assess the values of the positions of officers. The Board is 
not hampered, of course, by these embargoes in dealing with the cases 
of officers in receipt of salaries under £325 a year, except in regard to 
the teaching service, where, on account of the huge sum involved, it 
becomes necessary to approach the Government specially before attempt- 
ing to effectively deal with this most deserving class of public servants. 
Quite recently the Government notified their decision to provide a sum 
of £50,000 towards adjusting the salaries of the lower grades of teachers. 
This amount will, for the present, adequately meet some of these just 
claims but it leaves untouched the great body of trained and experienced 
classified teachers. 
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The Departmental Board for the Department of Public Instrnction are 
unanimous that in order to place the salaries of teachers as a whole on 
a satisfactory footing* it will be necessary for the Government to face the. 
situation by rendering available for the purpose a further sum of at least 
£200,000. It is deserving of note in this connection that the upi^er and 
middle classes of the teaching* service have not had their salary scale 
increased since the general regrading of 1911, notwithstanding the admitted 
fact that the cost of living and of necessary commodities generally has 
greatly increased since that time, hence the general justifiable discontent 
ill the ranks of the teachers of the State wfith their present financial 
position and outlook. This condition of things cannot be too early 
remedied, for as long as it is permitted to continue it is hopeless to expect 
that young men of education, initiative and enterprise will enter a pro- 
fession in which monetary rewards are so unattractive. (New South 
Wales Public Service Board, 1918 — p. 7.) 

A more serious limitation of the Board^s powers of recommendation 
Under the Act occurred in connection with the embargo on salaries. The 
action of the Government in placing an embargo upon increases in the 
salaries of certain officers of the Public Service, by reason of financial 
stringency arising out of war conditions, from one point of view, may 
be regarded as a proper step towards temporary economy over a tight 
period, and a step well within the correct bounds of sound Governmental 
administration of the financial afiairs of the country. From the stand- 
i)oiiit, of the officers affected it has been contended that the method of 
economising has operated harshly and unduly upon a particular section. 
This, not only , in preventing these officers from receiving the due reward 
of their labours, but that by an irregular interference wutli the functions 
of the Public Service Board — submitted to by the Board — these officers’ 
services have not even been assessed in ordinary and due course. Furtlier, 
that where such assessment did take place, the officer was kept in ignorance 
and, therefore, unable to make representations under the regnlations towards' 
rectification of any error. 

This matter was brought before the Commission by several witnesses 
representative of various sections of the Public Service. It w’as claimed 
that such an embargo represented class taxation of an objectionable kind, 
and that the interference of the Government with the functions of the 
Public Service Board was unjustifiable. 

In its annual report for 1915, the Board wrote: — 

“With respect to officers receiving £200 per annum and over; the 
only cases considered were those where promotions to fill vacancies 
have taken place, the salaries for the payment of which \vere voted 
on the estimates, and cases presenting special features, or re-valuing 
anomalies. 

Soon after the outbreak of war the Board were informed that it 
was the policy of the Government to limit increases of salary to 
the cases such as those above referred to. A considerable number 
of cases in which increases had been granted, and were about to be 
gazetted at the time of the outbreak of war were, therefore, held in 
abeyance. At the* end of 1914-15 financial year, the revenue having 
sufficiently improved to permit of it, the notification of these cases 
and those dealt with in the period 1st August, 1914, to 30th June, 
1915, were proceeded with,^^ 
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After removing the embargo for the financial year ending SOtb Jniie, 
1915, it was re-imposed in spite of tlie Board’s protest that: — 

^'The Board understands that this restriction does not apply to 
officers ill the Eailway Department. If this is the case, the Board, 
while recognising that economy in the public finances is desirable, 
do not consider that differential treatment of officers of different 
services of the Government is conducive to an efficient and contented 
Service.'” 

In its succeeding report (30th June, 1917) it was stated:— 

'‘The Government’s embargo upon increases of salary beyond £200 
per annum, except in the case of officers promoted to fill vacancies for 
which salaries had been voted, ivas in operation during the whole 
of the last financial year. At the end of the financial year, however, 
the einbargTj was removed to permit of the gazettal of increases of 
salaries up to £325 per annum, and this still obtains. The condition 
of affairs has hampered the Board in their work of attempting to ade- 
quately reward deserving officers, especially in the middle and higher 
grades of the Service, and has resulted in considerable discontent in 
the ranks of the officers concerned.” 

xifter referring to the incidence of the embargo in connection with 
teachers’ salaries, the report goes on: — 

‘^The imposition of embargoes on salary increases from time to 
time has also prevented the Departmental Board system from demon- 
strating its value and its limitations as a means for the equitable , 
adjustment of salaries.” 

In its latest report (30th June, 1918) the Board stated: — 

^‘During the year the Government’s embargo upon all increases 
of salary beyond £325 per annum, except in the case of offi-cers pro- 
moted to fill vacancies for which salaries had been voted, during the 
previous year, was in operation. This embargo, as far as the decisions 
arrived at prior to the 30th June, 1918, are concerned, was raised 
in August of this year, but was at the same time re-imposed on all 
cases over £325 per annum determined since 30th June. 

These salary embargoes from year to year tend necessarily to pro- 
duee a large amount of discontent among the officers throughout 
the Service, and they certainly hampered the work of the Board in 
their attempt to adequately assess the value of the positions of officers. 
The Board is not hampered, of course, by these embargoes in dealing 
with tlie cases of officers in receipt of salaries under £325 a year, 
ex(?ept in regard to the teaching service where, on account of the 
liuge sum involved, it becomes necessary to approach the Government 
specially before attempting to deal effectively with this most deserv- 
ing class of public servants.” 

Tiie representative of the Public Service Association (Q. 148) stated: — 
•'Permanent officers have some reason for dissatisfaction with their 
present conditions. They do not and have not complained at being 
called upon to bear their share of the burdens brought about by the 
war, but it is hard to account for differential treatment which operates 
unfairly on a section of the Service.” 
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Mr. Taylor stated (Q. 3057) : — 

large amount of tlie discontent wliicli has been expressed in 
connection with the fixing of salaries would not haye been manifested 
if the Board had not been restricted by the GoTernment from pubiish- 
ing its decisions in regard to salaries of over £325. We have arrived 
at quite a number of decisions, which we have not been allowed to 
publish.” 

Mr. Maddocks, representing the Clerical Advisory Committee (Q. 4100) 
claimed : — 

“When increments and increases of salary are justified by the 
nature of the work and the value of the services rendered, embargoes 
upon increments or increases constitute an unjust tax upon merit 
and efficiency.” 

He urged, on behalf of the Clerical Advisory Committee, that the Public 
Service should not be subjected to a class tax, and stated that “no bonuses 
are paid when there is a surplus, then no embargoes should operate when 
there is a deficiency,” and asked: — 

“Why should the properly assessed value of an officer’s work be 
reduced when the State Treasurer finds his finances in a muddle? 
Is it a good proposition, at such a time, to place a class tax upon 
the higher administrative and executive officers on whose labour much 
depends ? 

Later, in his evidence, Mr. Maddocks said : — 

“This embargo is nothing more or less than repudiation. We have 
eases in which the Public Service Board assessed salaries at certain 
figures but, in accordance with the practice, all too common in such 
instances, the Board has placed an officer on a range of salary. His 
legitimate expectation of eventually reaching the salary at which his 
position was valued is vetoed by the action of the Government in 
prohibiting the payment of the increment fixed by the Board. We 
ask how would the Government fare if they attempted to treat an 
Arbitration Award with such scant courtesy, or if they informed 
a contractor that owing to the financial stringency the Government 
would only pay him 75 per cent, of the fixed prices. The existence 
of this unfair class tax in the repudiation of increments almost 
invariably falls on that class of employee whose rights should be the 
first to be conceded, viz., the efficient officer whose qualifications and 
ability and the nature of whose work were, in the opinion of the 
Board, deserving of higher remuneration.” 

It was subsequently pointed out that : — 

“This iniquitous form of retrenchment was only applied to that 
section of the Government employees nnder the Public Service Board. 
There is no such embargo on other State Departments, nor was there 
any such embargo in the Commonwealth Service.” 

It was suggested during the course of the inquiry that it was the duty 
of the Public Service Board to carry out the provisions of the Act and 
assess the value of the officer’s work irrespective of any embargo placed 
by the Government upon increments, and that responsibility for determin- 
ing whether the money shall he provided should be placed on the right 
shoulders — that is, upon the Government. 
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Mr. Taylor was asked whether there was any objection to notifying the 
officer immediately the Board had made a recommendation in his case. 
He replied: — 

^‘Personally I would like to do that, but from the Governmental 
point of view it would not be advisable. We must all have some 
consideration for those responsible for the government of the country. 
Not only am I strongly in favour of the officer being notified, but 
it would be an advantage so far as the Public Service Board is con- 
cerned, because we sometimes are blamed for delays.’^ 

Section 69 of the Public Service Act reads : 

“All notices of appointments, promotions, transfers, retirements, and 
removal of officers under this Act shall be published in a special 
Gazette to be issued weekly.” 

It is obvious that when the Act was framed it was not contemplated 
that any embargo would be placed upon the Public Service in connection 
with the re-appraisement of the value of officers^ services. Since the Act 
came into operation the State has passed through several critical financial 
periods requiring retrenchment; but such retrenchment has invariably 
been general, and not aimed at any particular class of officer. The embargo, 
on the other hand, has oi)erated only upon a section of the Public Service, 
and that section obviously the more efficient, since any recommendation by 
the Board as to increase of salary should have been based only on value 
for more efficient or higher class work. 

I am satisfied as the result of my inquiry that the placing of an embargo 
upon the proper valuation of certain Public Service officers^ work has had 
the direct efiect of a special tax upon a particular class of the community, 
and that the restrictions placed upon the Public Service Board by the 
Government have resulted in very general discontent in the Service. 

The Government has differentiated between classes of its employees; 
increases resulting from awards have been paid, and the recommendations 
of the Public Service Board in regard to increased salaries up to £325 per 
annum have been honoured, but services at beyond that figure have not 
been paid for at their assessed value. 

Private employers in many instances have voluntarily given increases 
to their salaried officers; while war bonuses in many instances have been 
granted to meet the increased cost of living. 

It is my opinion that the Public Service Board should have carried out 
the duties imposed upon it in regard to the appraisement of the value 
of officers’ services, and the Government should have taken direct and full 
responsibility in respect of any financial problems that may have been 
involved in the Board’s recommendations. (New South Wales Public 
Service Royal Commission, Allard, 1918, pp. xxxvi-xxxviii.) 

S. SPOILS OF OFFICE. 

(i) Removal from Office by oae PoKtical Party of the Appointee of Another. 

On 12th August, 1924, the then Comptroller-^General of Prisons 
reported:— 

“In view of the fact that I will attain the age of sixty-five years on 
the l^th May next, I venture to suggest that consideration be now 
given to the question of the appointment of my successor in order that, 
if necessary, he may become associated with me for a few months prior 
to my retirement. 
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^^The following factors siiould, perhaps, be borne in mind in dealing 
with the position. Mr. Steele, Superintendent of the State Peniten- 
tiary, is at present Deputy-Comptroller of Prisons, but he wdll on the 
date of my retirement be within less than two years of retiring age 
himself, and the development of the Prisons policy during the next 
decade renders it very desirable that my successor should, if possible, 
be a man in the prime of life. 

^‘As it is the Minister’s desire that the industrial side of prison life 
should be developed, the Comptroller-Greiieral should possess some busi- 
ness qualifications as well as the capacity to control not only a large 
staff, but also prisoners. 

have carefully considered the claims of the various oMeers at 
present in the Prisons Department and am rekietantiy compelled to 
say that there is no ollcer whom I could with confidence recommend 
for appointment. 

therefore, bring the matter under notice -at this stage, so that 
it can be immediately considered.” 

On 18th August, 1924, the TJnder-Seeretary of Justice submitted the 
following minute to the Minister of J ustice : — 

^Tor the reasons given by Mr. Urquhart, it is desirable that early 
steps be taken to select an officer who will be qualified to succeed the 
present Comptroller-General on his retirement. 

the absence of any suitable officer in the Prisons’ service, the 
question arises whether there is an officer in any other branch of this 
Department having the necessary qualifications. I have carefully 
looked into the matter and think that Mr. Y., at present Police Magis- 
trate, would adequately fill the position. Mr. Y. is forty-eight years of 
age and has rendered excellent service to the State in every pjosition 
which he has occupied. He has a sufficiently strong personality to con- 
trol a large staff and he would also be equal to the task of dealing with 
prisoners. In addition to this, he has ample capacity to develop the 
business side of PrisoBs administration. 

^Mr. N., Superintendent of the State Penitentiary, is at present 
Deputy-Controller of Prisons, and I think that, if it be decided to . 
select Mr. Y., he might for the present be attached to the staff of 
the Comptroller-General of Prisons, at his present salary, where he 
will be able to visit various gaols in company with Mr. Urquhart, Mr. 
N. continuing to act as Deputy-Comptroller. 

^‘When Mr. NT. retires, the question of filling the latter position can 
be reviewed.” 

Cabinet, in September, and. the Public Service Board, in October, 
approved of the appointment of Mr. Y. as Assistant Comptroller of Prisons, 
with right of succession to the Comptroller-General. His appointment as 
Comptroller-General of Prisons followed as from iTth May, 1925. 

There are several precedents for filling the position of Comptroller- 
General of Prisons from outside the Prisons Department. In particular, 
reference may be made to the appointment of Captain F. W. NTeitenstein, 
who was transferred to the position from command of the Industrial School 
ship, ^^Sobraon,” Department of Education. 
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On ISth June, 1925, following’ upon, the change of Ministry, the Board 
were informed that the 'Government had decided that Mr. Y. should re- 
linquish the duties of the office of Oomptroller-Grenerai of Prisons, but that 
he might be re-appointed to the Petty Sessions Branch of the Department. 
As this action was not taken on account of any fault on Mr. Y.’s part, but 
in pursuance of the Government's policy, the Board considered that suit- 
able provision should be made for him in the division of the Service from 
which he was withdrawn. 

Mr. Y. informed the Board that he was willing to accept re-appointment 
to the Bench of Alagistrates at a salary not less than that granted to him 
on his appointment as Comptroller-General of Prisons, and he was accord- 
ingly appointed a Believing Stipendiary Magistrate. 

The Board then recommended the appointment of Mr. N. as Comptroller- 
General of Prisons, considering him the most suitable officer available in 
place of Mr. Y. 

Mr. W. F. Hinchy, Inspector of Prisons, w^as subsequently appointed 
Deputy- Comptroller of Prisons, the arrangement by which the Superin- 
tendent of the State Penitentiary, Long Bay, acted as Deputy-Comp- 
troller, being discontinued. 

Shortly after the present Government took office, the Premier and 
Colonial Treasurer informed the Board, through intterviews with the 
Chairman, that he considered it necessary and expedient, for the more 
convenient working of the Department of the Treasury, that the adminis- 
trative duties (including those of Permanent Flead) should be separated 
from those of Director, and requested that action be taken with a view 
to such separation being effected. He intimated that he had no objection 
to Mr. Stevens continuing as Director of Finance and Chief Accountant, 
without reduction of his salary of £1,400 per annum. 

Section 52 of the Public Service Act, 1902, provides : — 

^AVhen it appears to the Minister or permanent head of any 
Department necessary or expedient for the more economic, efficient, or 
convenient working of such Department, or any branch thereof, that 
any particular disposition of officers and rearrangement of work 
should be effected, the matter shall be referred to the Board for con- 
sideration and action. 

“Provided that nothing in this Act contained shall be construed as 
restricting the ordinary and necessary departmental authority of such 
Minister or permanent head of any Department with respect to the 
direction and control of officers and work.’’ 

In accordance with the terms of that Section, the Board took the 
matter into consideration, and informed the Minister that the existing 
administrative arrangements in the State Treasury, under which the Chief 
Finance Officer was also the Permanent Head, were similar to those in 
the Federal Treasury and in the other States, in which, in their main 
features-, the Treasury organisations were practically identical. In the 
Board’s opinion, these arrangements had made for economy and efficiency 
in the Treasury, and Mr. Stevens had proved a capable and energetic 
officer in his position. 

The Premier and Treasurer having stated, however, that such arrange- 
ments were not convenient to him, and did not meet his reqnirements iu 
administration, the Board were bound to take into account that the Pre- 
mier and Treasurer, as Minister in charge of the Treasury 'Department, 
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was entitled to have full consideration paid to liis convenience, and that 
such arrangements should be made by them (consistent with their powers 
and duties under the Public Service Act) as would be acceptable to him. 

The Board informed Mr. Stevens that, as Director of Finance, he would 
have the right to require the supply to him by officers of the Treasury of 
all necessary information to permit him to deal %vith the financial aspects 
of the Treasury work, and, as Chief Accountant, he would have under 
him the staff of Inspecting Accountants and necessary clerical assistance. 

The Board intimated to the Premier and Treasurer that, if Mr. Stevens 
accepted such proposal, they would recommend: — 

(1) That he be appointed Director of Finance and Chief Accountant, 
The Treasury, with salary at the rate then received by him; and 

(2) That a Senior Officer of the Treasury be appointed Permanent 
Head in place of Mr. Stevens. 

In deciding upon this course, the Board took into consideration the 
probability of the Government exercising its power under Section 65 of 
the Public Service Act, to dispense with Mr. Stevens^ services altogether. 

As, however, Mr. Stevens had not been charged with an offence under 
that Act they would not recommend a change involving the loss of his 
status as Permanent Head without his being willing to accept the posi- 
tion offered under the altered arrangements. 

Mr. Stevens not having accepted, the Board were informed that the 
power of the Government under Section 65 would be exercised to enable 
tne rearrangement of administrative duties desired by the Premier and 
Treasurer to be carried into effect. 

Before such action was taken, the Premier informed the Board that he 
would agree to Mr. Stevens being treated in the same way, as regards 
compensation, as officers who had been retrenched and, on the under- 
standing that he would be paid such compensation, Mr. Stevens resigned 
from the Service. (New South Wales Public Service Boards 1925, pp. 
5-7.) 

(ii) Rejection of Recommendation. 

During the year a vacancy occurred in the position of Permanent Head 
of the Crown Law Department. Applications were called in the usual way 
and there were eight applications from permanent officers. In due course 
Mr. W. S. Bown (Accountant and Assistant Under Secretary) was recom- 
mended for the vacancy. Mr. Bown had been the understudy for the 
position for many years. He is a qualified accountant and experienced 
in finance and administration. This recommendation was disapproved 
by the Governor in Council, who called upon me to make a further 
recommendation. Mr. W. H. FTairn (Clerk in Charge of the Legal Sec- 
tion of the Department) was then recommended, but this also was dis- 
allowed by the Governor, who called upon me to make a further recom- 
mendation. Mr. W. A, "White (Director of Farmex's’ Debts Adjustment 
and State Prices Commissioner, and Deputy Commonwealth Prices Com- 
missioner) was then recommended, but again this was disallowed by the 
Governor, and I was again called upon to make a further recoramenda- 
iion. My fourth recommendation was Mr. H. B. Hayles (Chief Elec- 
toral Officer), and this was duly approved by the Governor in Council. 
The grounds for disallowance were not given and, under the Act, could 
not he demanded. 
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(iii) limsteiice EpoE Seniority. 

Eefore making mj recommendation, exliaustive inquiries were made. 
Tile Hon. Minister for Justice informed me of liis complete satisfaction 
regarding the advice, help, and administrative ability of Mr. Bown while 
acting in the position, which occupied a period of seven months. 

Section 44, subsection (3) of the Public Service Act reads:— 

‘^^Where the Governor does not approve of any officer recommended, 
a statement of the reasons for not approving any such recommenda- 
tion, and for requiring a further recommendation, shall, within seven 
days, be laid before Parliament, and if Parliament is not sitting, then 
within seven days of the next sitting thereof.’’ 

The statement was laid before Parliament on the 6th August, 1941, 
and the reason given for disallowing the Commissioner’s recommendation 
was : — 

'‘because the Governor was not satisfied that the reasons advanced 
justified setting aside the admitted seniority of Mr. Hayles.” 

P.S.C. file 5551/40 contains the complete record of applications, recom- 
mendations and Governor in Council minutes. 

Section 39 of the Public Service Act reads : — 

“All promotions in and appointments to the Administrative Divi- 
sion shall, as far as practicable, and subject to the i>rovisions of this 
Act, be from such Administrative Division, or from the highest class 
of the Professional or Clerical Division, and shall be made with re- 
gard to special qualifications and aptitude, as well as to seniority in 
grade or duration of service, seniority being subordinated to consid- 
erations of special fitness.” 

Two points are outstanding : — 

Promotion shall be made “with regard to special qualifications and 
aptitude.” 

“Seniority being subordinated to considerations of special fitness.” 

(iv) Merit Rejected. 

A brief summary of the reasons advanced as to why Mr. Bown (the 
rejected applicant) was recommended, as against Mr. Hayles (the selected 
applicant) : — 

(a) Experience in administration — experience solidly against selected 
applicant. 

(b) Experience in finance, which is required in a Departmental 
Head — slightly over twenty years in charge of Accounting Offices 
and more responsible positions. Selected applicant claimed none. 

(c) Understudy of position — Since January, 1937, and acted in posi- 
tion on many occasions. The selected applicant no previous ex- 
perience. 

(d) Qualifications by examination— An Associate Member of the 
Commonwealth Institute of Accountants. The selected applicant 
makes no claim. 

(e) Positions held in Department— Assistant Under Secretary for 
Law and accountant. Selected applicant, Chief Electoral Officer 
and Clerk of Courts. 
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(f) Special work undertakeii : — 

Within the Department — ^Reorganised the accounting systeiii 
of the Department and introduced the existing system. 

InYestigated Clerk of Courts office at Kalgrujrlie and car- 
ried through its reorganisation. Inspected ('lerks of Courts 
offices throughout the State, except isolated ones. Introduced 
Ledger Posting Machines into Department. 

Ontside the Department — Introduced the existing system of 
accounts to meet the requirements of the Forests Act. Conducted 
a full investigation into the administration of the Child Welfare 
Department. Acted as Deputy Director under the Farmers’ Debts 
Adjustment Act. Acting Inspector Accountant, Treasury Depart- 
ment. Introduced the present accounting system of the State In- 
surance Office. Inquired into the administration of the State 
Insuraiiee Office. Inspected Crown Law work in Victoria and 
New South Wales in his own time. 

Selected applicant w^as Clerk to the Licenses Reduction Board 
in its busiest term. No other special work claimed. 

During the course of my investigations, every Permanent Head was 
consulted regarding the qualifications and personality (which is special 
fitness) of the two ax^plicants. Some did not know one or other, but those 
who knew both (over 5f^per cent.) were unanimously in favour of the 
rejected applicant. 

At one stage, the Government wanted the selected applicant appointed 
subject to six months’ probation. My final suggestion nained three ways 
as open to Cabinet to avoid the appointment in question, but these were 
rejected. They embraced: — 

(a) Ee-advertise the x^osition under section 29, to enable Magistrates 
to apply; 

(b) Defer an apx:»ointment and X3lace Mr. Hayles in the x>osition in an 
acting cai>acity for six to eight months, and decide on merit 
shown; 

(c) Authorise an investigation, if the rejection of Mr. Down’s nomina- 
tion has been brought about through reasons outlined in file. 

I drew the Government’s attention to my report of 19*35. Let me quote 
two extracts therefrom : — 

^Ho secure anything like satisfactory results, the seiiior officers, 
that is, the permanent heads, the sub-heads, and officers-in-ehargcn 
should be men with certain personal qualities. They should liave 
qualities of leadership in order to get the best work out of staffs under 
them. They should be able to judge men, and, if possible, to create 
some atmosphere of enthusiasm for the work in hand. They must 
have qualities of initiative and energy, sound judgment and reliability, 
so that they may well serve Ministers and the State, and also exhibit 
tact, courtesy and keenness in their personal contacts with public bodies 
and private persons.” 

“The Public Service Act was introduced to insure fair play to the 
Service, the abolition of patronage, of favouritism or exploitation or 
victimisation. It was not intended to reduce efficiency by i^laeing 
public servants in any specially protected position. There should be 
no obstruction to the free and unfettered selection of the best men for 
any vacancy that may exist. While other standards than merit and 
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efiiciency it lias the effect of reducing tlie general level of 

efficiency in two ways — ^firstly, it means that some iierson who is not 
the best man is probably appointed, and secondly, that the better man 
or men who are thus passed over are discouraged and their personal 
efficiency undermined.” ^ 

This is the third occasion on which section 44, subsection (3) has been 
brought into operation during the past four years. The two previous 
occasions were reported in 1938 and 1940. (Western Australian Puhlic 
Service Commission^ 1941.) 


6. STATUTORY RESTRICTIONS UPON POWERS OF BOARD. 


(i) Family Endowment Office: 

The Family Endowment Act, 1927, provided that the staff under the 
Commissioner should be appointed under the Public Service Act, subject 
to the concurrence of the Commissioner. As the Act was passed in April, 
1927, and it was the desire of the Government that the payments of 
endowment should commence at the end of August, arrangem^ts had to 
be made to supply a competent staff with the least possible delay. The 
Board decided to agree to the making of a small number only of appoint- 
ments to the permanent staff and supply any other assistance required 
either by temporary transfer of officers from other Departments or by 
engaging temporary assistance from outside the Service. 

The number of persons employed in the Office as at 30th November, 
1927, was 73 of whom only 10 have been permanently appointed thereto. 

It is expected that the first rush of work with the consideration of 
original claims for endowment will end within the next three months, 
and the number of employees will be reduced to what will be considered 
sufficient for ordinary requirements. 

By a recent amendment of the Family Endowment Act, the position of 
Commissioner has been brought under the provisions of the Public Ser- 
vice Act, and the appointment of staff on the recommendation of the 
Public Service Board will not require the concurrence of the Commis- 
sioner. 


In view of the fact that claims for endowment have, so far, reached only 
about one-third of the number estimated, and that the duty of collecting 
contributions from employers has been transferred to the Commissioner of 
Taxation, the Board have determined the salary of the Commissioner 
at the reduced amount of £950 per annum. Applications for appointment 
as Commissioner at that salary were invited from officers of the Service 
receiving a salary of £750 per annum, and, after consideration of the small 
number of applications received, they recommend the re-appointment of 
Mr. A. T. Treble. The Board^s recommendation has been approved by 
the Governor-in-Council. 


(ii) Main Roads Board. 

Section 7 (2) of the Main Roads Actj 1924, provides:— 


-The staff of the Board shall be appointed under and be subject 
to the provisions of the Public Service Act, 1902: Provided that no 
such appointments shall be made without the concurrence of the 
Board and that any employee in the S'ervice of a Council shall have 
the same right to consideration for such appointment as is provided 
hy the Public Service Act, 1902, for an officer of the Public Service.” 
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111 accordance witii this provision, requisitions were made by the Main 
Eoads Board— in April, 1925, and subsequently — ^for necessary professional 
and clerical staff appointments. The most suitable applicants having been 
selected, either from within the Public Service when practicable, or as a 
result of advertisement in the daily press, the Board forwarded recom- 
mendations for Executive approval to their appointments. Although en- 
dorsed by the Ministerial Head of the Department, the majority of the 
recommendations were not submitted to the Govierno:r4n-iCouncil for 
approval for a period exceeding, in some cases, two years. The Public 
Service Board were not informed of the reason for this, and representa- 
tions made by them to the Government were not replied to. 

After waiting for a considerable time for the appointment of adequate 
staff under the Public Service Act, the Main Roads Board were con- 
strained to adopt the expedient of employing engineers, surveyors, drafts- 
men, clerks, &c., in a casual -capacity under section 7 (3) of the Main 
Roads Act. This is likely to render it difficult or impossible now to 
appoint the Main Roads Board staff in strict compliance with the terms 
of the Public Service Act. 

Not only were officers in other branches of the Service prevented from 
seeking transfer to the staff of the Main Roads Board in positions that 
would have represented advancement to them, but the selection of the- 
staff made by the Main Roads Board was necessarily restricted to appli- 
cants who were available for casual employment, and was without com- 
pliance with the limitations as to age, qualifications, &c., imposed by the 
Public Service Act. 

Up to 30th June last the number of officers appointed under the provi- 
sions of the Public Service Act was 34, whilst the Main Roads Board had 
engaged 280' employees in various capacities as stated above. 

(iii) Other Acts of Parliament 

In three Acts of Parliament ijassed during the last three years, a pro- 
vision has been included that certain staffs shall be appointed on the 
recommendation of the Public Service Board, but subject to the concur- 
rence of the authority (not under the Public Service Act) under whom, 
they are to be employed, viz.: — 

(a) Under the Main Roads Act, 1924, no appointments can be made 
to the staff of the Main Roads Board without the concurrence 
of that Board. 

(b) Under the Workers’ Compensation Act, 1926, the concurrence off 
the Workers’ Compensation Commission is required to all appoint^ 
ments. 

(c) Under the Family Endowment Act, 1927, the concurrence of the 
Commissioner of Family Endowment was required, but this pro- 
vision has recently been repealed. 

The Board consider that the similar provision in the other Acts quoted 
((a) and (b)) should also be repealed. The provision in the Forestry Act, 
1916, that before appointments for the purposes of that Act are made 
under the Public Service Act, reference shall be made to the Forestry 
Commission, has proved quite sufficient in practice. 

In the Board’s opinion their discretion in the selection of suitable per- 
sons for appointment should be unfettered. Their practice is to give 
the Heads of Departments the fullest opportunity to express their views 
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before appointments, and to include them in Selection Committees if they 
so desire; but the final decision should, the Board think, rest with the 
Public Service Board. In any case, the Board have only to adhere to 
their recommendation and a deadlock may arise; so the provision has 
no real value. (New South Wales Public Service Board, 1927 — p. 7.) 

I. MINISTERIAL INTERFERENCE WITH QUASI-JUDICIAL STATUTORY 

AGENCIES. 

While many matters must by statute be referred to the land board for 
recommendation or otherwise in an advisory capacity, the Minister, on 
the recommendation of officers at headquarters, or from later correspond- 
ence, or from the intervention of a member of Parliament in his capacity 
.as land agent, may review the case and give a decision quite differ ent 
from the recommendation of the Board. It was pointed out, however, that 
although certain sections confer a discretionary power upon the Minis- 
ter to overrule or depart from the recommendation of the local land boards, 
the percentage of cases in which the Minister so acts is small. 

At the same time numerous instances come under my notice in which 
the recommendations of the land board made after open public inquiry 
were either varied or ignored, and the fact could not but present itself 
that under existing conditions this costly system of decentralisation is 
more or less of a farce. Under instructions from the head office a matter 
is referred to the local land board for a report, the district surveyor then 
ascertains aU the necessary particulars and reports to the chairman. A 
public sitting is held, at which evidence is taken, the report of the district 
surveyor is reviewed, and all the attending features presented. The Board 
— consisting of a chairman appointed to the position because of his expert 
knowledge of land administration, and two local members, presumably 
selected for their knowledge of local conditions — thereupon makes a recom- 
mendation. 

As the Land Board sits in an apparently judicial capacity it might be 
thought that the recommendation would be final, subject only to appeal 
to the Land Appeal Court on points of law, or when it is claimed that 
the decision of the Board is against evidence and the weight of evidence; 
or, perhaps, to some revision by an expert officer at head office upon which 
the Minister might decide to reder back to the Board for further hearing 
and recommendation. 

In point of fact, however, while the Land Board inquiry is held in 
public, and the Land Board^s decision announced publicly, many such 
recommendations or decisions are subsequently rewiewedj not once but by 
several officers in the head office in Sydney. 

A most unsatisfactory feature of this review, or series of reviews, of 
the findings of a properly constituted public board of inquiry, is the fact 
that the effect of evidence of interested parties, or^ their witnesses, can 
he varied, or entirely ignored on the presentation by a clerk in the head 
office of other views of the evidence, or even of other evidence, and points 
of law which, in common fairness, if of no importance, should be referred 
back to the Land Board, so that the Board and the parties concerned 
might have an opportunity of dealing with new aspects of the case in 
open court. Decisions by the Minister at variance with the Local Land 
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Board recommendations are to be deprecated, particularly where it is clear 
that such decisions have been affected by ex parte arguments and state- 
ments of facts. 

I have seen instances in which a Land Board in the matter, say, of 
choosing' between conHieting' applicants for land has, after public inquiry,, 
recommended one applicant in preference to another; but the latter some- 
times through the representations of a member of Parliament, has subse- 
quently secured the preference of the Minister. Such representations may,, 
of course, have been based upon perfectly sound premises, but then they 
would be equally sound if placed before a Local Land Board, with the 
added advantage of the principle being correct. 

Public inquiry by the Local Land Board, thus modified or varied by 
subsequent ex parte argument, <S5C., thereby belittles the dignity and use- 
fulness of this statutably constituted body, lowers its responsibility and 
efficiency, and befools the public, more particularly the interested parties. 
I cite certain instances which came under my notice: — 

In one such case there were five applicants before the Local Land 
Board for land. The Local Land Board decided in favour of A, and 
so reported. A’s father, himself an applicant, wrote to a member of 
Parliament intimating that he had heard the Minister was likely to 
be approached to overrule the Board^s findings, and asking the mem- 
ber to use his influence to see that the board’s decision was confirmed. 

Another applicant, B, asked the Minister’s consideration of certain 
matters, and claimed that the land be allotted to him. 

The claims of a third applicant, C, were brought under the Min- 
ister’s notice by a second member of Parliament. The departmental 
officers, in a lengthy review of the case, varied the board’s recom- 
mendations and supported B’s claims, but the Minister granted D’s 
application. 

The papers do not disclose the facts which influenced the Minister to 
decide in favour of an applicant who was not favoured by either the land 
board or the departmental officers, but the case was afccted by something 
seemingly of an ex parte character, which neither the land board nor the 
parties had an opportunity of knowing or combating. 

In another case the district surveyor opposed the revocation of a subur- 
ban holding area which had been applied for by A, on the ground that 
the applicant already held a full home maintenance area. 

Subsequently the Minister, upon a request by a member of Parliament 
to give directions for the revocation of the suburban holding area so that 
the land might be available for the purposes of A’s application, ignored 
the district surveyor’s recommendation and approved of the revocation and 
made the land available. A’s application was refused by the Land Board 
as the land was not available at the date of his application, so he applied 
again. 

B also applied for the land. The district surveyor reported that A 
already owned more than a thousand acres in the locality, an area sufficient 
for home maintenance, and that, moreover, the applicant managed a store, 
whereas B, a labourer with three children, held less than 50 acres, and was 
more in need of land than A. 

The member of Parliament wrote suggesting that the Minister would 
see that his promise to A to grant the lease would not be overlooked when 
the papers came before him. 
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The file next discloses that the land "hoard, after public inquiry,, recom- 
mended the refusal of A^s application, and that B^s application be granted. 
A thereupon informed the member of Parliament of the Board’s decision, 
whereupon the member wrote to the Minister : ^‘You personally told A you 
would grant his application for this area.” 

A’s application was granted. 

It is possible that the reasons prompting the Minister’s decision may 
have been such as to justify this exercise of his discretionary power; but 
the time of the Land Board was largely wasted, needless expense was 
incurred, and the unsuccessful applicant B was made to look ridiculous, 
with 310 way of knowing or of combating the factors which influenced the 
Minister’s decision. The effect of such a decision upon the Land Board 
cannot be anything but demoralising- (New South Wales Public Service 
Eoyal Gonunission, Lands Department, Allard, 1918, pp. xvii-xviii.) 


8. PREROGATIVE OF THE CROWN. 

(i) Power of Dismissal. 

Section 65 of the Public Service Act, 1902, is as follows : — 

^^ITothing in this Act, or in the Civil Service Act of 1884, shall be 
construed or held to abrogate or restrict the right or power of the 
Crown, as it existed before the passing of the said Civil Service Act, 
to dispense with the services of any person employed in the Public 
Service.” (^) 

This Section retains the right of the Crown unconditionally to dispense 
with the services of any officer. The history of this legislation suggests 
that the Section was framed having regard to a decision of the Supreme 
Court of ISTew South Wales and the Privy Council that the Civil Service 
Act, 1884, had restricted the power of the Crown to terminate an officer’s 
services. 

The Section has been used on very few occasions, but during the present 
year the Board were advised that the services of Mr. M., formerly Super- 
intendent of the Biverina Welfare Parm at Yaneo, were dispensed with 
under its provisions. Mr. M. had previously been charged with an offence 
under Section 56 of the Public Service Act, 1902. Inquiry had been held 
into the charge and the Board had made a recommendation strictly in 
terms of the Section. This recommendation was carried into effect. 

The Board do not propose to traverse the particular features of this case, 
as it is clear law that there is an unconditional right on the part of the 
Crown to dispense with the services of an officer, irrespective of the con- 
ditions created for his protection by the Public Service Act. 

The Board, however, would suggest for the consideration of the Govern- 
ment that if, in law, employees of the Crown who are not under the pro- 
visions of the Public Service Act are not subject to a condition similar to 
that contained in Section 65, uniformity should be effected either by the 
extension of the Crown’s right to all employees, or, alternatively, by the 
repeal of the Section, thereby removing this condition as one attaching 
only to Public Service Act employees, (New South Wales Public Service 
Board, 1935, p, 6.) 


(D See chap. III. 
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(ii) Power of Dismissal Without Recourse to Usual Procedure. 

Fletcher v. ISTott. 

This appeal from the Supreme Court of New South Wales is brought to< 
determine whether police constables hold office upon the condition that 
the Crown has the power to dismiss at pleasure. Such is the condition 
which ordinarily applies to servants of the Crown ; and, to adopt the words 
of the Judiciaf Committee in E. Venkata Kae v. The Secretary of State 
for India (1937) A.C. at p. 256. 

^^The question is : Does the present case fall into the general category 
defined and illustrated by Shenton^s case (1895) A.C. 229; or the 
more exceptional category defined and illustrated by Gould’s case 
(1896) A.C. 575.” 

To support his contention that the case resembles Gould’s, the |)laintifi 
relied upon the rules made in pursuance of the Police Eegulation Act, 
1899. By Sec. 12 of that Act the Governor is empowered to make rules 
“for the general government and discipline” of the members of the police 
force. Rules were duly made. They consist of twenty sections providing: 
inter alia for the distribution and organisation of the force, for the enrol* 
ment, promotion and discipline of officers and for conditions of service. 

It is to be noted that Sec. 4 (1) (v) dealing with conditions of service 
is mainly set out in descriptive or narrative form. Further, wffien closely 
examined each condition seems rather to emphasise existing legal liabilities 
and obligations rather than to describe existing rights or to confer new 
rights. For instance, clause (1) (m) of Sec. 4 states that the police are 
liable to punishment or dismissal in respect of a large number of matters 
mentioned in the rule. It is not possible to read rule (1) (m) as an exclu- 
sive specification of the causes for which punishment or dismissal may be- 
imposed. 

See. 9 (1) (x) (dealing with discipline) declares that complaints against 
police officers should be committed to writing so that, if disciplinary action 
is required or intended, a definite charge will be preferred and such a 
procedure will be adopted as will enable the officer charged to know what 
is alleged against him, and to make full answer. But here again the rules- 
refrain from employing language of command and strongly suggest that 
what is being done is to direct each person concerned how he is to behave 
and conform himself, not to give any legally enforceable right to the officer- 
charged or to alter the contract or any part of it to which he is a party. 

These prima facie conclusions from the rules are greatly reinforced by 
a consideration of the Statute itself. Sec. 9 shows that the service of the 
constable is the service of the Crown. Sec. 10 makes the path of office- 
of a constable equivalent to a written agreement to serve the Crown from 
the day on wffiich the oath has been taken until the officer has been legally 
discharged from his obligations. Next Sec. 10 (a) provides that the agree- 
ment is binding despite “want of reciprocity”. By Sec. 10 (b) the agree- 
ment may be cancelled “at any time” by the lawful discharge of the officer. 
The “^Vant of reciprocity” referred to in Sec. 10 (a) seems to refer to the- 
fact that, while no member of the police force is at liberty to resign unless 
he gives three months’ notice of such intention (Section 18), the Crown 
is under no similar or analogous obligation. It seems to follow at once 
that the Crown may dispense with the services of the officer without any 
notice whatever. 
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It is in the setting of the above statutory provisions that Section 12 
(conferring the rule making power) must be viewed. I think that Mr. 
Watt was right in arguing that Eyder v. Foley (4 C.L.li. 423) turned to 
«ome extent upon the special provisions of Queensland legislation; none 
the less, the conclusion to be drawn from the Act of 1899 is that not only 
does it fail to remove ofS.cers of police from the general category of Crown 
servants liable to be dismissed at pleasure, but it provides practically 
conclusive evidence that they are included within the general categorjy; 
further, the special disciplinary rules as to the procedure in case of charges 
were not intended to (and in fact could not) remove the officers of police 
from the general category. 

Up to this point the plaintiff’s case should fail. But attention must 
be directed to the Police Eegulation (Appeals) Act passed in 1923. 
Section 6 thereof gives every member of the police force dissatisfied with 
the decision of the Commissioner a right to appeal to the Police Appeal 
Board, consisting of a District Court Judge. The jurisdiction of the 
District Court Judge includes questions of promotion and questions of 
punishment, including dismissal. The right of appeal is from the decision 
!of the Commissioner. After the Police Appeal Board hears the appeal, 
it forwards its decision to the Commissioner, who transmits to the Minister 
.all the departmental documents, including a report and recommendation 
of his own. The Minister is thereupon required to consider the matter 
and his decision is made final. Section 8 provides that no appeal from a 
■decision, either of the Appeal Board or of the Minister, or of the Com- 
missioner, shall be permitted to any Court whatsoever. 

It is plain that this Act is of fundamental importance in the good 
government of the police force of IsTew South Wales. The scheme is that 
-while officers are deprived of all redress before the ordinary Courts of 
law, they are given, by way of compensation, a right of access to an 
independent tribunal, appointed for seven years, well experienced in the 
exercise of judicial power, and presumably specially acquainted with the 
administrative i^roblem affecting the force. It seems to contemplate that, 
in the first instance, the Commissioner should himself give a decision and 
.that in respect of all matters of promotion and punishment the jurisdic- 
tion of the Minister — ^whose decision is final — should be appellate and not 
original. In other words, the scheme is that the officers of police who 
are placed under the jurisdiction of a commanding officer shall be entitled 
to obtain his decision upon the vital questions of promotion and punish- 
ment; and although such decision is made subject to ultimate ministerial 
control, it is expected that the Minister will never intervene until after 
the Appeal Board has heard all parties concerned — including the Com- 
missioner- — and pronounced its decision. Of course, the Appeal Board’s 
decisions are not made binding upon the Minister. None the less, it 
would be a most serious resioonsibility for the Minister to refuse to act 
upon the decision of the Appeal Board. 

Thus the interposition of the independent tribunal operates as a con- 
tinuing guarantee to every officer in the police force. Its very existence 
is calculated to prevent serious injustice to individuals by making* the 
judgment of the political officer subject to the check and safeguard of a 
public bearing of grievances, or charges where all really concerned can be 
heard. By such means administrative action is controlled by open 
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investigation before a indicia! officer. Tiie importance of tlie public hear- 
ing is universally recognised. And in regard to judicial proceedings 
proper. Lord Shaw said: 

“■‘It is needless to quote authority or this topic from legal, philoso- 
phical, or historical writers. It moves Bentham over and over again. 
In the darkness of secrecy, sinister interest and evil in every shape 
have full swing. Only in proportion as publicity has place can any 
of the checks applicable to judicial injustice operate. Where there is 
no publicity there is no justice.^’ (S^cott v, Scott, 1913, A.C. 417 at 
p. 477). 

In the present case the device of direct ministerial intervention set at 
nought the scheme of the Police Regulation (Appeals) Act. A Royal 
Commission had inquired into certain matters affecting the administration 
of the Gaming and Betting Act and the conduct of police officers in rela- 
tion thereto. It is elementary that under Rew South Wales law a Royal 
Commission exists for the purpose of investigation and report. It is not 
intended to be a substitute for statutory tribunals with jurisdiction over 
departmental officers, nor can its finding that a charge is proved have the 
effect accorded to the finding of a Court of Justice. A Royal Commission 
may have to embark upon a general investigation and in the course of 
doing so deal incidentally with dozens of so-called “charges” not specifically 
referred to in its term of reference. As a result there is an absence of 
the safeguards which usually attend a separate investigation of each indi- 
vidual charge for one case is apt to be confused with another, causing 
danger of injustice to individuals. When finally a Royal Commission 
embodies its conclusions in a report, it may choose to make findings against 
individuals; but such findings can never be judicial findings in the strict 
sense, they are merely administrative opinions. 

However, by reference to the Royal Commissioner’s report, officers like 
the plaintiff were deprived of the benefits of the Police Appeals Act of 
1923. The Minister directed the Commissioner to dismiss instead of allow- 
ing the Commissioner to exercise his own discretion in each case. By 
these means the Commissioner accepted no responsibility for the dis- 
missals. Consequently, when the police officers sought to appeal to the 
Police Appeals Board the absence of any “decision” of the Commissioner 
was held fatal to the jurisdiction of the Appeal Board. It is very probable 
that such a result was never intended by the Royal Commissioner. It is 
quite possible that, after open enquiry, the Appeal Board would have- 
reached a conclusion similar to that of the Royal Commissioner, but it is 
equally possible that he would have reached a different conelusion. In the 
latter event the final decision would have rested with the Minister, but 
he would have had the enormous advantage and the officer of police con- 
cerned would have had the enormous protection of a reasoned decision 
against dismissal. In my opinion it is. very regrettable that in these cases 
neither the Commissioner of Police nor the Appeals Board was allowed 
to fulfil the functions specified in the Act of 1923 and intended to be 
exercised in accordance therewith. 

But the question remains whether the Police Appeals Act of 1923 
precludes the Minister or the Executive Government from terminating the 
plaintiff’s services. Does that Act intend that except in accordance with 
its own scheme of appeals all questions of promotion and dismissal shall 
be removed from direct political control? The plaintiff is confronted with 
the difficulty that, prior to the Act of 1923, the Crown had the right #f 
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clisniissal at pleasure and that it is quite possible that such a right can 
co-exist with the scheme embodied in the Act. On the whole I do not 
think that the 1923 Act intends to interfere with decisions as to dismissal 
13roviding that the Executive Government chooses to accept primary 
responsibility. The fact that the Act of 1923 preserves ministerial control 
only by way of final resort is not sufiicient to warrant the inference that 
the pre-existing iDower of primary ministerial control by dismissal has 
disappeared. 

Upon the admitted facts the dismissals of 2nd December, 1936, and 
5tli February, 1937, w^ere each dismissals by the Minister acting on behalf 
of the Crown. Although the method of procedure adopted deprived the 
Commissioner of his normal responsibility and stripped the plaintiff of his 
normal right of appeal to the independent Police Ap];>eals Board, the dis- 
missals were lawful and the judgment of the Supreme Court should be 
affirmed. {Judgment of Evatt, J., in High Court of Amtmlia, Appeal 
Cases, 1938.) 



CHAPTER XX. 


THE PUBLIC SERVANT AND POLITICS. 

When reading the docnments in this chapter, students may find that the 
following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised :~ 

QUESTIONS. 

(a) Is service of the public compatible with active participation in party 

politics ? 

(b) Should active participation be limited to “service” organisations? 

(c) Should service organisations affiliate with political parties, or indus- 

trial organisations ? 

(d) Is the public service politician a step towards a politicalised public 

service ? 

(e) What is the efiect of service political activity upon discipline, morale, 

and efficiency? 

(f) Can a line be drawn between participation by administrative officers 

and that hy the rank and file? 


(a) VICTORIA. 

(i) Restrictions upon Active participatioii. 

(CORKKSPONDENCE BETWEEN THE PREMIER OF YlCTORlA AND THE PrIME 

Minister of the Commonwealth. 

(From the Premier of Victoria to the Prime Mmister of the Common- 
wealth, dated 23rd April, 1904.) 

I have the honour to forward herewith a copy of a Pegulation which has 
been made by the Public Service Commissioner with regard to Public 
Servants and State politics, and I beg to express the hope that the Federal 
(Tovernment may see fit to have a similar Pegulation made as regards its 
Public Servants and State politics. 

I may explain that it is felt to he an anomaly that officers of the Postal 
and Telegraph and other transferred Departments, who were formerly in 
the service of this State, and whose salaries are still, eventually, a charge 
against Victoria, should take (as they often do) an active part in State 
politics, while their brother officers, who are still in State employment, 
are forbidden so to do. 

(From the Commonwealth Public Service Commissioner to the Prime 
Minister, dated ^nd Map^, 1904. 
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With respect to the question of officers of the Commonwealth Piihlie 
Service taking part in State politics, submitted to you by the Premier of 
Victoria in his letter dated the 23rd ultimo, and referred to me for report, 
I beg to make the following observations: — 

Clause 41 of the Commonwealth Public Service Eegulations provides as 
follo^vs: — ^^Officers are expressly forbidden to publicly discuss or in any 
way promote political movements. They are further forbidden to use for 
political purposes information gained by them in the course of duty.” 

This regulation was framed for the purpose of prohibiting’ Common- 
wealth officers from taking an active public participation on political 
questions or election contests, and of restricting them from canvassing 
for or advocating the views or interests of any particular candidate or 
party. Moreover, the regulation was intended to include both Federal 
and State politics. In this respect, the Commonwealth Eegiilation seems 
to have a wider application and to better effectuate the object sought by 
the Victorian Premier than clause 26 of the Victorian Eegulations sub- 
mitted, as it appears from the recital in the clause referred to that the 
Victorian Eegulation only restricts the State officers in respect of State 
politics, whereas the Commonwealth Eegulation includes both. It thus 
appears that the State Premier makes a request for something that the 
Commonwealth Eegulations provides for, and for which the State Eegu- 
lations do not. 

On the general question, I consider that Commonwealth officers should 
be restricted from taking an active public participation in matters poli- 
tical, whether State or Federal. Both classes of officers are servants of the 
Crown, holding permanent positions thereunder, and it would be impossible 
to secure that harmonious and united effort which officers should display 
ill carrying on the executive business of Government unless there existed 
an unequivocal loyalty to whatever party happens to be in power; and 
the right of officers to jiublicly discuss questions of political policy, or to 
canvass or to advocate the views of any particular party or candidate, 
would certainly militate against that loyal co-operation which every officer 
should at all times render. Further the public expression by Civil Ser- 
vants of their views on political matters would in many instances lead 
to unfriendly relations with large bodies of the public with whom they 
have official relations, and this should be avoided. Public officers pos- 
sess an ample and effectual means at the ballot-box of securing the elec- 
tion of those whose views they support, and it is considered that they 
should not go beyond this. It is thought, moreover, that as State i^olitics 
are so indissolubly bound up with those of the Commonwealth, the same 
restrictions should apply in both cases. 

It would, I think, be generally deemed an act of gross impropriety if 
the Permanent Head of a Department, or other responsible officials, were 
to discuss Federal or State political questions on the public platform, 
and what applies to such officials should be equally applicable to subordin- 
ate officers. 

This question has engaged the attention of other Govermnents, and it 
lias been the generally well-recognised practice ‘that officers of the Per- 
manent Civil Service should be forbidden to publicly take part in political 
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affairs. In this connection it may be apropos to indicate wliat lias been 
tlie attitude of the United States Civil Service Corniiiissioii on this ques- 
tion. In their report for 1901-2, the Commission state that — 

“In the classified service, where the choice is made without reference 
to political considerations, and the tenure of office is unaffected by 
the change of parties, it is perfectly practicable to provide that the 
officer or employee, while retaining’ his right to vote as he pleases, 
and to express privately his opinion on all political subjects, should 
not take an active part in political management or political cam- 
paigns, for precisely the same reasons for wdiich a judge, an army 
officer, or a regnlar soldier is debarred from taking sneli active part."' 

The Commission in dealing with the question further expresses the 
opinion that it is no hardship to a man to require this; it leaves him 
free to vote and speak privately as he chooses, but it prevents him, while 
in the service of the whole public, from turning bis official position to 
the benefit of one of the parties into which the whole public is divided. 

I consider the full intent and purpose of the Commonwealth Eegulation 
should be given effect to, and: that public servants should not be permit- 
ted to prominently engage in politics, as the practice, if allowed, would, 
in my opinion, be subversive of discipline and wholesome administration, 
and assuredly lead to dissension and discord in the Service.’^ 

It may be mentioned that the interpretation of Regulation 41 as enun- 
ciated in my letter to the Prime Minister, was supported by the Attorney- 
General, who gave it as his opinion that the prohibition contained in Regu- 
lation 41 applies to State as well as to Federal politics, whereas under the 
State regulation submitted State officers were free to take an active part 
in Federal polities, and to make adverse comments on the Federal Govern- 
ment. (Commonwealih Public Service Commissioner, 1906, 37-38.) 

(b) THE COMMONWEALTH. 

(i) Active participation allowed. 

The Board has noted with regret and apprehension the partisan atti- 
tude adopted by the leaders of a number of Public Service organisations 
in eonneetion with the recent general elections for members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives. In addition to general propaganda work, 
departments were canvassed for contributions towards a political fund. 
The majority of the organisations joined in demands for concessions which 
could only be construed into a price for political support, notwithstanding 
the letter and spirit of Public Service regulations which discountenance 
the exercise of political influence for the purpose of material advantage. 

Several of the registered unions of public servants disclaimed, however, 
association with such a movement, expressing the opinion that no Public 
Service organisation should be involved in support of or opposition to any 
political party, and that members should not be bound as a body to any 
political party. The view was held by one association that it was the 
duty of public servants to be loyal to the government of the day, irre- 
spective of the part ywhieh happened to occupy the ministerial benches.(^) 

Under Federal Public Service regulations operating from 1903 to 1909. 
officers were expressly forbidden publicly to discuss or in any way promote 
political movements ; but in the latter year this prohibition was removed in 
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the interests of political freedom of action, and in agreement with the 
view that the public servant should be enabled to exercise all his rights 
as a private citizen, excepting that he should not publicly comment upon 
the administration of any department of the Commonwealth. The Board 
has reason to believe that considerable sections of the Public Service have 
no sympathy with the partisan attitude adopted by the executive leaders 
of the organisations concerned, and therefore welcome any restriction 
imposed by regulation which would obviate the recurrence of the recemt 
happenings, and restore the confidence of the public. 

The matter will have the attention of the Board at an early date. 
iCommonweaUh Public Service Boards 1926 — pp, 34-35.) 

(ii) Effect OE discipliEe asd effiicieEcy, 

In the Boar d^s last Annual Report, reference was made to the regret- 
table position which had arisen in connection with the general elections, 
owing to the partisan attitude adopted by leaders of some of the Public 
Service Associations in conducting political propaganda and canvassing 
for contributions to a political fund. Representations were made to the 
Government by the Board, and suggestions put forth as to the measures 
considered necessary to obviate a recurrence of this undesirable feature 
in Public Service life. The Board regards the matter as of outstanding 
importance as bearing directly on the discipline and efficiency of the 
Service, and as subversive of the policy of non-interference in party 
politics which should apply to servants of the Crown. While not desirous 
in any way of limiting political freedom of action as regards individual 
officers, it is considered that organised party political movements must 
prove detrimental to Service Associations and lessen their powers for 
good. 

It is observed from the British press that the Government in Great 
Britain has been faced with a similar position, and that an announcement 
has been made in the House of Commons of intention to introduce legis- 
lation in the public interest to prevent the affiliation of Civil Service 
Associations with industrial and political organisations. The London 
Daily Telegraph recalls the words used by Mr. Asquith in the House of 
Commons in 1909, when he said: “The Government have carefully 
examined the question of the participation of civil servants in politics. 
They regard the integrity and impartiality of the Civil Service in political 
matters as an essential feature of the British constitutional system, and 
it is in their opinion of the highest importance that no action should be 
taken that would shake public confidence in this respect; they therefore 
consider it undesirable that civil servants should take a prominent or 
active part in party politics.” Mr. Ramsay MacDonald is also quoted as 
remarking, when addressing those present at the annual Civil Service 
dinner in 1924: “My friends, you know no Government; you only know 
the State.” Commenting on the announcement made by Mr. Churchill 
in the House of Commons in August last, The Times refers to the state- 
ment made by Mr. Snowden when Chancellor of the Exchequer in Feb- 
ruary, 1924, that “he gave his support to the traditional custom that 
employees of the established Civil Service should take no overt part in 
public political affairs.” {Commonwealth Public Service Boards 1926-1 — 
pp. 29-30.) 

l) 
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(c) NEW SOUTH WALES. 

Eeport of tlie speech of His Excellency the Governor, Sir John Young, 
Bart., G.C.M.G., on the occasion of his proposing the toast 

of ^Erosperity to the Civil Service of New South Wales,” at their 
first picnic, held on 23rd January, 1864. 

TTig Excellency (who was very enthusiastically cheered on rising) 
responded as follows: — “Mr. Eitzpatrick, Ladies, and Gentlemen,— -I am 
very sensible of the warmth and of the flattering kindness with which 
the company has been pleased to receive the mention of my name, and I 
can assure them that I am extremely gratified by the existence of that 
sentiment, and by the manner in which it has been expressed. This meet- 
ing, I am told, is preliminary to further arrangements, to the formation 
of a club or association which th© Civil Service intend to form, for the 
purpose of having a common place of meeting, and in order that they 
may enjoy the pleasures and advantages of frequent intercourse among 
themselves, and of communion upon topics of interest. This object, within 
due and legitimate limits, is one that is worthy of sympathy and encour- 
agement; and I trust that it will meet with its full measure of success — 
the object being to facilitate intercourse, to form a bond of union between 
the different branches of the Civil Service, to give them the means of 
seeing each other frequently — a bond of union and of common policy, 
engendering an esprit de -corps which may be highly serviceable to the 
individuals, and also profitable to the public good, inasmuch as it may 
strengthen the Service in self-respect, and in public respect by others, 
and so enable them to become apter to fulfil the duties entrusted to them 
— duties, I apprehend, of no mean importance — nothing less than the 
administration of the public affairs under the supervision of the respon- 
sible Ministers who are placed over them, in consequence of their posses- 
sion of the confidence of Parliament — duties to be performed in strict 
obedience to the laws, and in accordance with confirmed rules, and with 
the traditions which experience has established in the Departments — 
rules and traditions w’hich are not to be set aside at the discretion, or, 
it may he, at the caprice of any individual, however popular, or at the 
bidding of any favourite, however powerful, whether an individual or a 
body of men. (Cheers.) Now, on these grounds the Civil Service should 
not be regarded as a mere band of clerks, to register the decrees of others. 
In England they stand on a much higher footing. The Civil Service of 
that country has achieved a high and recognised place in the realm. It 
is the trusted adviser, the confidant of successive Ministries; it assists 
all with equal diligence and fidelity, without reference to distinctions of 
politics. The knowledge of the rules which are laid down, and of the 
precedents which are to be followed, gives the members of the Civil 
Service a great influence, inasmuch as they are the guides by which the 
Ministers, if they are wise, direct themselves — ^particularly those members 
of the Civil Service who have, by long experience in years past in their 
offices, acquired that position which enables them to say, ^Such-and-such 
are the precedents whch ought not to be departed from.’ Men of this 
kind have stamped order and stability on the executive adlministration 
of England, and they have guarded it from the suspicion that might attach 
to undue changes, or to what might seem capricious alterations. But 
if these advantages have accrued in England, they should accrue here, 
and much more are they needed here, for this reason, that the changes in 
your political atmosphere, the shiftings of your political scenery, have 
been of late years much more rapid and frequent than they have been at 
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any time in England. Well, then, if at every change of a political leader 
a change of system is to be introduced into the public of6.ces, what can 
ensue but uncertainty and confusion? This is to be avoided; and there 
is another point to which your attention is required. In this country, 
under your imperfectly-developed and highly-centralised institutions, the 
Ministers of the Crown wield a large amount of power, and have a very 
extensive sphere of action. In England the Minister’s power is balanced 
by many powerful interests which have grown up for centuries, by great 
local institutions, but, above all, by the prescriptions of office. How, as 
an enforcement of this argument, I will quote the words of the eloquent 
historian of the Invasion of the Crimea, who, speaking of the Civil Service, 
says : ^Then again, a man rightly called a Minister of State is not a 
mere favourite of his Sovereign, but the actual transactor of public 
business. He is in close intercourse with those labourers of high worth 
and ability who, in all great States, compose the permanent staff of the 
public office ; and in this way, even though he be newly come to affairs, 
he is brought into acquaintance with the great traditions of the State, 
and comes to know and feel what the interests of his country are.’ How, 
in this passage, the permanent officials are not spoken of as mere clerks. 
How, they are the people who introduce the incoming Minister — the man 
who has distinguished himself by success and ability in legislative assem- 
blies; they are the people who introduce him into acquaintance with 
the great traditions of the State, and who, however able he may be, cause 
him to know and feel what the interests of his country are. Let the 
members of the Civil Service recollect this — that theirs is no mean employ- 
ment, (Cheers.) But I will not add more, or lengthen out my address. 
The sum and substance of it is this: Be your institutions what they 
may, call them by what name you please, the essence of all freedom con- 
sists in this — ^that each individual shall be subject to the law and to the 
law alone ; to no discretion of a Minister, and to no caprice of a Minister ; 
to the law known and promulgated ; to the law confirmed by general 
acquiescence, and firmly and equally administered; and, as following 
from this general principle, as to the law, as the direct and undeniable 
corollary from this maxim, that the public Departments should be admin- 
istered upon known rules and fixed practices — ^upon the traditions of 
office. Ho doubt the Minister may introduce changes — it may be his duty 
to do so — ^but he should introduce them publicly, and at the public call, 
after reference to Parliament, and with the assent of Parliament. But 
for the rest he should consult the head of his Department, and be bound 
by the traditions of his office ; and of those traditions the proper and only 
safe keepers are the permanent offiicials. And in this capacity the public 
ought to recognise, to honour, and to uphold them; otherwise, you may 
depend upon this, that under specious pretexts, and under the vain shadow 
of responsibility to Parliament, the community may be subjected to as 
much ehangeableness, to as many caprices, and to as real a denial of justice 
in many particulars as is suffered by inhabitants of States where institu- 
tions arbitrary in name prevail, but institutions not more arbitrary than 
yours will prove in effect and reality if this point be not attended to. 
(Cheers.) How, with this high idea of the benefits which the Civil Service 
can confer on the country, I beg leave to propose the toast, '‘Prosperity to 
the Civil Service of Hew South Wales,” and I only trust it may confer on 
Hew South Wales the benefits which the great and renowned Civil Service 
of England has conferred on the Empire. (Prolonged cheering.) {New 
Bouth Wales Pullic Service JBoardyldOOy P* SL) 
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(ii) R%ht to Contest Elections Without Resiptation. 

While there is a practically Tinanimous opinion that there should be no 
political interference mth the Public Service, there has been, on the other 
hand, a constantly increasing demand for the right of public officers to 
take part in politics. Eegulations gazetted in 1896 under the provisions of 
the Public Service Act distinctly prohibited officers from taking part in 
politics. Eegulation 66 reads: 

^^In order that officers of all ranks may be enabled to render loyal 
and efficient service to the Government they are expressly forbidden to 
take any active part in political affairs, otherwise than by recording 
their votes for the election of Members of Parliament.’^ 

To show how far the pendulum has swung, it is only necessary to 
contrast this with the Constitution (Public Service) Amendment Act of 
1916, which gives public officers a right of leave of absence without pay in 
order that they may contest Parliamentary elections, with reinstatement 
if unsuccessful. 

The regulation forbidding officers to take any active part in political 
affairs was preserved in the amended regulations following upon the con- 
solidating Public Service Act of 1902 ; subsequently, however, this restric- 
tion was removed, and the only civic restrictions placed upon officers under 
the existing regulations are found in Eegulation 20, which states : 

officer shall accept or hold the office of treasurer, clerk, or 
auditor of a shire or municipality. An officer may accept and hold the 
office of president of a shire or mayor of municipality, but shall resign 
such office if, in the opinion of the Minister administering the depart- 
ment in which he is employed, the holding of such office is incom- 
patible with the proper discharge of his departmental duties.” 

and Eegulation 21: — 

‘^An officer shall not — 

(a) publicly comment upon the administration of any depart- 
ment of the State; or 

(b) use for any purpose, other than for the discharge of his 
official duties, information gained by or conveyed to him 
through his connection with the Public Service.” 

The Board, in an official statement to the Commissioner as to the 
efficiency or otherwise of the present Act and regulations, suggested that 
the regulations could be improved (Q. 66) “by a reversion to the practice 
under which officers were directed to take no part in political affairs beyond 
recording their votes.” Mr. Taylor, discussing this statement (Q. 3267)^ 
said ; 

“I cannot say that any serious difficulty has been created in any 
individual case, but the Board has largely considered that the officer 
could not very well dissociate himself from his employment, and must 
necessarily make use in some way of information which comes to him 
in his official capacity. Furthermore, it does not appear to be quite 
dignified or desirable for public officers to be taking part in what are 
practically public brawls during election time.” 

Commenting upon Mr. Taylor’s statement, Mr. Maddoeks, representing 
the clerical advisory committee, presented a resolution (Q. 3999): 

“Conference deprecates any interference with existing political 
rights.” 
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He claimed that public officers were men of matured judgment, whose 
official training and knowledge of public affairs qualified them in a marked 
degree to exercise sound judgment in political matters, and to guard 
against any confiict of duty and interest. He did not think that the 
political rights of public servants should be invaded, particularly at the 
present time, when the tendency of things generally was all in the other 
direction. 

Mr. Whitfeld, Acting Under Secretary for Justice, stated (Q. 6036) : 

think it is a great mistake to allow public servants to be members 
of political organisations, or to take an active part in political matters. 
In the olden times they were always restricted to merely recording 
their votes. I have had a case under my notice in which an officer 
was a leading member of a political organisation opposed to the Gov- 
ernment of the day. I do not see how a loyal servant of the Govern- 
ment can justify himself in holding a position in which he is doing 
his best to wreck the Government of which he is a servant ; but that 
is what is happening nowadays, since the door has been opened to 
allow public servants to take an active part in politics.’’ 

Another witness, Brother Osmond, Director of St. Joseph’s College, 
stated (Q. 6060) : 

cannot understand why a young man who enters the public 
service should forfeit his political rights. At the same time, I do not 
think that anyone in the Service should claim the right to put Up for 
Parliament, and in the event of his not being returned that he should 
be allowed to go back into the Service; but if he chooses to take part 
in any civic or political organisation, he should be allowed to do so.” 

The conference of chief clerks of the Public Service, referring to the 
- contention of the clerical advisory committee deprecating interference with 
existing political rights, advocated a return to the position existing prior 
to the passing of the Constitution (Public Service) Amendment Act, 1916. 
Mr. Walker, representing the chief clerks, said: 

^We take the view that when a man enters the Public Service he 
should be allowed to exercise his political franchise without interfer- 
ence of any kind, and when he so desires to express privately his 
political views. If, however, he is to render loyal and efficient service 
to whatever Government may be in power, he should keep aloof from 
active participation in public politics. The public servant, by virtue 
of his position, becomes possessed of information relating to the affairs 
of the State, which he would not otherwise have acquired, and he 
should not have placed in his way the temptation to use (perhaps 
unconsciously) the information thus gained for political purposes. 
We believe that in advocating the return to the conditions existing 
prior to the passing of the 1916 Act we are reflecting the opinion of 
the great bulk of the public servants of the State.” 

* * * * 

(iii) Suggested Repeal of Right to Contest Elections without Resignation* 

It will be seen, therefore, that even in the Public Service there are 
conflicting views upon the question of the political rights of public officers. 
To me it appears that the exercise of full political rights by civil servants 
to the extent of active personal association with party politics, without 
even going so far as candidature for Parliament, must have a harmful 
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effect upon discipline. It should not be possible for a public officer to be 
sb placed that he could with impunity heckle the Minister of his or any 
cither department upon the election platform; or be an opposing candidate, 
or be even in a position to come to serious disagreement at the party 
council table. 

' Whether such association of the officer with politics does or does not 
make for political interference with the Service, it certainly gives colour 
to such belief whenever an officer known to be actively engaged in politics 
receives preferment. 

There are points on both sides; and it is a question, first, whether a 
servant of the State should be deprived of any of his citizen rights because 
of such service; or, on the other hand, whether an officer, being a servant 
of the State, should have the right to pnhlicly criticise the administration 
of his Minister or superior officer. 

There must be such a comparatively small proportion of public servants 
vg;ho desire to take an active part in political campaigns, that I am of 
the opinion that the sacrifice of this very small minority is quite justified 
ill the greater contentment and security from even imaginary political 
favouritism that would result if public officers were prohibited from active 
participation in politics. This, however, is a matter of Government policy 
outside the administration of the Board, but I strongly recommend the 
repeal of the Constitution (Public Service) Amendment Act of 1916, 
which grants a public officer leave of absence to contest a Parliamentary 
election. A return to his office of an unsuccessful candidate after the 
strenuous political fighting of an election would not he conducive to effec- 
tive work, order or discipline. It would be in very few cases, and in most 
exceptional circumstances, that private employers would grant leave of 
absence for similar purposes. And there is no reason why a public officer 
should be accorded other treatment, but many reasons on account of the 
public nature of his business why the strictest rule should operate in this 
respect. (New South Wales PuMic Service, Boy al Commission: Alla/rd, 
191S-PP. S.TSr.) 

(d) CENSORSHIP. 

Conscripibn Issue^ 1917. 

^^On Tuesday, 27th ISTovember, 1917, an issue of the Queensland Govern- 
ment Gazette announced to the public of the State that Hansard Ho. 37 
^containing a report of the proceedings of the Legislative Assembly of this 
State on 22nd inst., has been denied transmission through the Post Offilce 
by the Federal Government.’ On the previous day, military officials raided 
the State Government Printing Office, and seized all available copies of 
this Hansard.” 

'As a rule, a few people stop to read Hansard, but Ho. 37 of Queensland, 
over-night, became a famous document on account of its suppression. 
People eagerly sought the contents of that issue. It appears that anti-can- 
scriptionists in Queensland desired to reach the people with certain infor- 
mation which could not have received the approval of the censor if 
published as a pamphlet. They therefore decided to get the material read 
into the proceedings of the State Parliament which, at the time, was 
under the reign of the By an Labour Goyernment. The material would then 
come out as a Hansard, and would circulate throughout the community, its 
official nature, it was hoped, making it immune from suppression. 
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The Prime Minister, being in Brisbane at the time, beard of 'tbe scheme. 
As the administration of the postal services is under Commonwealth com 
trol. Federal Authorities prevented the passage of the document through 
the postal service. The Prime Minister had nipped the plan in the bud, 
for it was possible that this Hansard would have been printed in large 
numbers and widely distributed throughout the State, if not in the Com- 
monwealth. Although many people felt that the Commonwealth had a 
perfect right to refuse the Hansard passage through the mail, they also 
felt that Commonwealth Authorities had over-stepped the bounds of dis- 
cretion by raiding the Queensland Printing Office. ' 

On 27th ISTovember, 1917, Premier By an sent the following letter tp 
the Prime Minister: — i 

“On behalf of my Government, I desire to know whether yon are aware that 
the Federal Postal Authorities in Queensland have failed to transmit copies pf 
Hansard No. 37 containing the report of a debate on ‘military censorship/ and 
that, last night (Monday 26th inst.) the military authorities raided the Govern- 
ment Printing Office and seized some thousands of copies of the same Hansard 
intended for distribution to the public of Queensland. In view of the opinion 
which you expressed in Commonwealth Parliamentary Debates, 1914-15-16, that 
the censor had no power to censor the official report of the Parliamentary Debates 
of any of the States, and that you considered the censorship of speeches was 
under the control of the Speaker exclusively, I cannot think that the above action 
was taken under your direction, but if such action was taken under your instruc- 
tions, or under instruction from any members of your Government, I desire on 
behalf of my Government to protest against such an invasion of the rights of -a 
sovereign State. Further, I request that you, as Prime Minister of the Common- 
wealth will at once give instructions to the postal authorities in Queensland to 
transimt those copies of Queensland Hansard No. 37 in their possession, and thht 
the military authorities shall, forthwith, restore to the Government Printer those 
copies of Hansard taken away last night from the Queensland Government Print- 
ing Office by the military authorities. I am sure you must realise the great 
necessity of avoiding anything in the nature of displays of military force, which 
might inflame the public mind at a time when feeling is already running high.” . 

After analysing the military situation, Hughes asserted in his reply to 
Kyan that: — 

“To ensure that the true facts should be placed before the electors, who are to 
decide this momentous issue, the Government passed last week a regulation under 
the War Precautions Act making it an offence to place before the people state- 
ments calculated to mislead them in the exercise of their franchise, and creat-e'd 
machinery ensuring the speedy hearing and punishment of offenders under* the 
regulation,” 

Beferring to Hansard, the Prime Minister wrote: — 

“I have a copy of the so-called Hansard before me. I have had an experience 
in Parliament extending over 23 years. I have consulted with men whose experi- 
ence has been as long as my own. I have never seen a Hansard in the least degree 
resembling this. It is a Hansard in name only. It is, in effect, a No-Gonscription 
pamphlet, teeming with the greatest misrepresentation, and containing statements 
calculated not only to mislead the elector, with regard to his vote on 20th Decem- 
ber, hut seriously to prejudice voluntary recruitment. 

Every statement calculated to deceive the electors made by you and your Min- 
ister, Mr. Theodore, is set out in black type, a circumstance absolutely unique 
in the history of Hansard, while the replies of the supporters of the Government’s 
proposal are bnried in the small type in which Hansard is usually printed. 

. . . , Your reference to my opinion that the Speaker is wholly and solely 

responsible for the censorship of speeches made in Parliament is not relevant to 
a case in which a State separately sets itself to defy or evade a law of the Com- 
monwealth. The Commonwealth is vested with supreme authority in regard to 
all matters incidental to the war, and any exercise of this authority completely 
over-rides all rights of the State with which it may conflict. 
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There is no political censorship of the Press, and whatever statements you 
choose to make in reference to the proposals of the Government may be made 
therein, but you and every other person must be prepared to take the full 
responsibility for such statements, and not seek to strike a blow at the heart 
of the Commonwealth under cover of privileges outside Parliament. Of course, 
you and every other citizen may make whatever statement you choose, subject 
to your taking full responsibility for same. Rest assured, if some of the state- 
ments published in your so-called Hansard are repeated outside, I shall know 
how to deal with them.” 

Premier Eyan replied that he had made the same statement at Centen- 
nial Hall in Brisbane before the occasion on 22nd November, 191^, when 
he had made them in Parliament. On 28th November, in Parliament, 
Premier Eyan promised to repeat the remarks in question outside Parlia- 
ment. That evening at Centennial Hall in Brisbane, he read from Hansard 
No. 87 the statements he had given in Parliament. On the next day the 
Commonwealth moved against Eyan and Theodore. The charge was that 
these men had made false statements. The allegedly false statement was 
that ^‘109,000 men were left for the purpose of reinforcement.” In December, 
the Court made a decision in favour of Premier Eyan awarding him 20 
guineas costs against the Commonwealth. Premier Eyan announced he 
would hand the costs over to patriotic funds. 

The Queensland Government took action against the Commonwealth in 
connection with the seizing of Hansard No. 87. The Commonwealth 
Authorities attempted a second prosecution against Premier Eyan and 
failed once more. Then Eyan made charges against Hughes, and Hughes 
made charges against Eyan and Theodore. The whole business became 
practically a hasco and, finally, on 8rd April, 1918, terminated in the 
Courts with an agreement to let the matter drop. 

The banned Hansard contains Premier Eyan’s motion in the House ^^that 
this House emphatically protests against the manner in which the censor- 
ship is being abused to suppress reports of the views of those opposing the 
Commonwealth Government’s conscription proposals and condemns it as 
an unwarrantable interference with the rights of free discussion on the 
platform, and in the press, upon one of the gravest issues ever submitted 
to the public, and a flagrant infringement of the time-honoured rights of 
a free people.” {''The Story of Conscription in Australia, hy Leslie C* 
Jaufbcey, pp. 296-800.) 

(e) PARLIAMENTARY PRIVILEGE. 

*The Brisbane Line." 

Mr. Holt . — On 28th September, 1943, the Prime Minister (Mr. Curtin) 
tabled the report of the Eoyal Commission on the alleged missing docu- 
ment relating to defence plans. He made no comment, hut simply moved, 
that the paper be printed. The Opposition considers that this important 
matter cannot be allowed to rest at that point. We have no wish to 
revive the controversy over the ^^Brisbane Line”; we believe that that 
has been dealt with fully by the Eoyal Commissioner in his report, and 
the Prime Minister in statements from time to time. That particular 
canard has been disposed of, but there are issues affecting the responsi- 
bility of Parliament upon which Parliament must be expected to have a 
definite view. A part of my purpose will be to record in Hansard the 
developments since Parliament last met. I regret that the Prime Minister 
is not present because what I wish to say on behalf of the Opposition has 
a direct bearing on what we consider his responsibility to be as a custodian 
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of the prestige of Parliament. I hope that he will be able to make some 
comment, at a later stage of this debate, on the representations which will 
be made to him as to his duty. A good deal of my speech will consist 
of the reading of documents relevant to those matters which the Opposition 
desires to place on record. In order to refresh the minds of honourable 
members on the subject, I take them back to the statement made in the 
House on 22nd June by the then Minister for Labour and National Service. 
It reads: — 

^^We want to know what plan was submitted to the Government of 
the day following that submission to War Cabinet. Is it not a fact 
that there was an earlier plan than the proposal of 4th F ebruary, 1942 ? 
I am not contradicting or denying that the available records disclose 
that the first plan was dated 4th February, 1942, but I am most 
reliably informed that one important report is now missing from the 
official file. If honourable members opposite have nothing to hide, they 
should be able to indicate why no plan was submitted to the War 
Cabinet from 10th June, 1941, to the 4th February, 1942. I am also 
reliably informed that this earlier plan was submitted while the honour- 
able member for Warringah (Mr. Spender) was Minister for Defence.’^' 

Following that statement, the Prime Minister reported to the House on 
24th June, as follows: — 

^^The Leader of the Opposition (Mr. Fadden) has given notice of 
his intention to submit a motion for the purpose of seeking a certain 
inquiry, and I have decided to adopt towards it the attitude which 
I believe any Prime Minister would adopt to a representative request 
from the Opposition on a matter affecting a Minister or the adminis- 
tration of a Minister. Such an inquiry the head of the Government 
would immediately consent to institute. Therefore, I have already 
informed the Leader of the Opposition that I am ready to constitute 
a Boyal Commission to inquire into certain matters. I have informed 
the right honourable gentleman that I am quite ready in accordance 
with practice to consult him respecting the terms of reference to be 
given to the Koyal Commission for the purpose of conducting the 
inquiry. I am ready to, as I believe any other Prime Minister would 
be, to consult with the right honourable gentleman on the selection 
of the person or persons who shall constitute the Commission. As 
the inquiry of the Eoyal Commission will affect the position of a 
Minister in my Cabinet, I have adopted the normal procedure of 
relieving him of his administrative duties until such time as the report 
of the Eoyal Commission is tabled in Parliament.’’ 

■55. * * * 'X* -X- *X- 

The next document to which I desire to refer is the Eoyal Commission 
itself. I shall omit the formal text and read only the relevant portions* 
The Eoyal Commissioner was appointed and was given power to inquire 
into and report upon the following matters:— 

^^(1) The statement T am most reliably informed that one important 
report is now missing from the official files’ made by the Minister of 
State for Labour and National Service in the House of Eepresenta- 
tives on 22nd June, 1943, in the course of the debate in that House 
concerning the matter known as the ^Brisbane Line.’ 

(2) The question whether that Minister was informed in the terms 
or to the effect specified in the statement set out above. 
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(8) If that Minister was so informed — 

(a) the particulars of the information given to that Minister 
referred to in the statement set out above; and 

(b) the questions as to the person by whom, the circumstances 
under which, and the reason why that information was given 
to that Minister. 

(4) The question whether any document concerning the matter 
known as the ^Brisbane Line^ is missing from the official tiles specified 
in the statement set out above, and, if so, the particulars of the 
document.’’ 

The Koyal Commissioner conducted his investigations. Honourable 
.members will recollect the circumstances, but I wish their indulgence to 
•quote extensively from his Honour’s report. It does not appear elsewhere 
in Hansard, and I desire to place it on record as being relevant to the 
subject under discussion. On 14th July, the Prime Minister released the 
.report of Mr. Justice Lowe. The document read: — 

•3f * # * 

‘^At the outset of the proceedings Mr. Barry, K.C. (representing 
' Mr. Ward) submitted to me that the whole of the questions which 
I was asked to report upon were beyond the power of tlie (h^rnmission 
to deal with, on the ground that they arose out of, and necessarily 
'depended on, a statement made by Mr. Ward in Parliament, namely, 
the House of Eepresentatives, on 22nd June, 1943. Tlie first ques- 
-tion, lie contended, showed on its face that such was the position, and 
'the remaining questions were mere appendages to the first question 
•and their fate must be determined by the fate of the first question. 

-jf -js- ,, ^ 

; I ruled that even assuming Mr. Barry’s submission to be correct in 
regard to the first three questions, the fourth question stood on a 
different plane, and required me to report in any event on an inde- 
, pendent question of fact. Thereafter I proceeded to take evidence 
. mainly in relation to the fourth question, reserving for further con- 

, sideration my decision as to the correctness or otherwise of Mr. Barry’s 

contention in relation to the first three questions. Ultimately, on 
the final day of the sittings, I ruled, for reasons which are set out in 
the transcript, that Mr. Barry’s submission must be given effect to 
in relation to Mr. Ward himself and that Mr. Ward could not be 
compelled by the Commission to attend or to give evidence in regard 
to his statement, the subject matter of the first question. I ruled, 
however, that the privilege which debarred the Commission from 
examining Mr. Ward himself did not debar it from investigating the 
truth or otherwise of any aspersion contained in the statement which 
refiected upon persons who were not members of Parliament, or officers 
of either Houses of Parliament. This ruling necessarily involved my 
putting a construction upon the statement itself, and in particular 
determining what were the implications of the phrase ‘most reliably 
; . informed.’ I think that these words would convey to any reasonable 
reader or hearer of them that information had been given to Mr. Ward 
out of Parliament and otherwise than in the course of his or their 
duty by a person or persons whose position was such that he or they 
would in all probability have access to accurate information, and that 
his or their credibility was such that there was no reason to doubt 
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liis or tiieir statements. I interpreted the statement as meaning that 
the information was given out of Parliament and otherwise than in 
the course of duty, for these reasons : If the information had been 
given in Parliament it would have been recorded in Hansard, and if 
given to the Minister in the course of the duty of the informant or 
informants, I could see no reason why the Minister would not have 
so stated.” 

* * -Jf x- 

The next document is a letter dated 14th July, 1943, which the Prime 
Minister sent to the then Minister for Labour and National Service. It 
reads : — 

‘T have forwarded to you, under separate cover, a copy of the report 
of the Poyal Commissioner in the matter of an inquiry into a state- 
ment that there was a document missing from the official hies. I will 
not release the report to the press until you intimate that you have 
received the report. You will note that, because of the plea advanced 
by your counsel, vital questions in the terms of reference were beyond 
the power of the Commissioner to deal with, the Commissioner ruling- 
that counsel’s submission must be given effect. As a result, question 
No. 1 was not answered. 

^ -JE- -Sr 'X" 

On considering the report of the Poyal Commissioner, the Govern- 
ment decided that it was clear that the raising of the issue of the 
rights and privileges of members of the Parliament precluded a deter- 
mination of the substance of the questions involved in the terms of: 
reference. These matters, therefore, have not been decided and the* 
Government has directed that, as the question of the rights and! 
privileges of members of the Parliament is involved, the matter is; 
one which cannot be completed until a submission has been made to 
Parliament of the matters that have arisen. The Government has 
directed that this submission be made at the earliest opportunity. 
Therefore, the substance of questions Nos. 1, 2 and 3 in terms of 
reference are in fact still sub judice. 

The reasons which caused me to direct you to abstain from the 
administration of your office, generally, continue and will continue, 
until the Parliament has dealt with the matters involved ” 

{Commonwealth Hamsard, Yol. 19, 14-15 October, 1943, pp, 670-6Y4.), 
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CHAPTER XXL 

RESEARCH AND INVESTIGATION. 

■When reading the documents in tliis chapter, students may find that the 
ioilowing questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised:-— 

QUESTIOIsrS. 

1. What is the place of Eesearch in Public Administration? 

Possible types of research organis^xtions : The departmental : the general : 
the specific: the nature of the Government interest in each case. 

3 . Industrial research: The Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch. 

4. Social Eesearch: The desirability of creating a division for Social 

Science Eesearch: Its location and functions. 

'5. The Cabinet and Eesearch : a general economic staff ; a cabinet secre- 
tariat. 

The recruitment and training of Eesearch workers : salaries. 

•f. The status and control (if any) of Eesearch organisations. 

:8. Subsidising public research — the Universities. 

Subsidising private research — ^the work of separate industries. 


(i) COUNCIL FOR SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 

FART II— THE POLICY AND NATURE OF THE WORK OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

The nature of the chief work carried out by the Executive Committee 
and the general policy which has guided it may be summarised under 
the heads specified below. 

1. Collection of Information for Use of Committees and of Permanent 
Institute. 

Information has been collected regarding Australian industries and their 
distribution, problems connected with them, the equipment and personnel 
of laboratories available for industrial scientific research in all its branches, 
^research work in actual progress in laboratories and experimental work 
in progress at Government experimental farms, and the facilities avail- 
able for the proper training of future scientific investigators. The results 
of these inquiries have been analysed and summarised in tabular form 
^0 far as practicable. Information regarding each of these inquiries, 
which will form the basis for future activities of the proposed permanent 
institute, is given in greater detail hereinafter. 
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2. EstabUshment of Relations with Other Authorities. 

These include State Governments, Scientific and Technical Departments, 
Universities, Technical Colleges, Scientific Societies, and Associations 
and Committees representing the pastoral, agricultural, manufacturing, 
and other industries. The policy of the Executive in this matter is in 
accordance with the Eeport of the original Committee of Conference, 
which defined the functions of the Commonwealth Institute and included 
the following among them: — 

“(ix) To keep in close touch with, and seek the aid of, all Common- 
wealth and State Government Departments, learned and profes- 
sional societies, and private enterprises concerned with, or 
interested in, scientific industrial research.’’ 

Much still remains to be done in this direction, but much has been 
done already by the following means: — (a) Through the agency of the 
various State Committees; (b) by correspondence; (c) by personal inter- 
views between the Executive and various representatives of Government 
Departments, Universities, and industrial organisations, who have by 
invitation attended meetings in Melbourne; (d) by visits which the Execu- 
tive has paid to Sydney and Brisbane. During these visits the Committee 
met members of the State Governments, as well as many others interested 
in the Science and Industry movement, and was able to explain its policy 
and to elicit cordial approval and promises of active support. These visits 
were so helpful in every way that the Committee is convinced that similar 
visits should be paid periodically to the chief centres in turn. 

3. Encouragement and Co-ordination of Researches Already in Progress. 

One of the functions of the Institute specified in the Eeport of the 
Committee of Conference is — 

^^(ix) The co-ordination and direction of scientific investigation and of 
research and experimental work, with a view to the prevention 
of undesirable overlapping of effort.” 

In this connection the following quotation from the speech of the Acting 
Prime Minister (Senator Pearce) at the first meeting of the Advisory 
Council may also be given: — 

“Each of the States pursued to some extent research and inquiries 
into various questions, and the data they have collected will be avail- 
able for us; and of the things towards which you will naturally first 
turn your attention, one of the most important is to ascertain what 
data are available, so that there shall be no overlapping .... Then, 
again, there are certain bodies in the Commonwealth that have faci- 
lities for investigation and scientific research, and we assume that 
you wdll take full advantage of the resources of these bodies and 
utilise them as much as you can in pursuance of your investigations.” 

Much of the work of the Executive has been of the kind thus indicated. 
Among the many problems in industrial science which have come under 
the notice of the Executive Committee, probably none are more important 
to the future of Australia than the problems of increasing the yield of 
wheat per acre and extending the zone of wheat cultivation into areas 
now considered too dry. Intimately associated with the latter is the 
problem of the cultivation of fodder plants in arid regions, with a vie-w 
to the extension of mixed farming. These problems have received, and 
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are receiving, much attention in different States from specialists in tiie 
employ of the Departments of Agriculture. Considerable sums are spent 
annually on the investigations, and much excellent work is being done. 
There is, however, a lack of co-ordination and a considerable danger of 
undesirable overlapping. The Executive has been assured that this is the 
case by some of the leading wheat experts and other agricultural authori- 
ties of Victoria, New South Wales, and Western Australia, who welcomed 
the proposal of the Executive to call a conference in Melbourne for the 
discussion of wheat selection and breeding, the cultivation of drought- 
resisting fodder plants, and allied questions. Ministers of Agriculture, 
who are ex officio members of the Advisory Council, have also expressed 
approval of the plan. The Executive Committee attach great importance 
to the proposed conference, but the necessary sanction of the Common- 
wealth Government for the payment of the expenses of the visitors has 
not yet been granted. 

4. lEitiation of New Researches. 

The Executive Committee’s iDlan of action in each such case has been 
to gather and study all available evidence in the form of existing reports, 
&e., to take verbal evidence, where possible, from men known to be 
authorities on the special question, and then to appoint a small Special 
Committee of experts either to give further advice and information to 
the Executive with a view to future research or to carry out actual 
experimental investigations. In the latter case, the Executive has selected 
the locality and the institution to which the research shall be conducted, 
and has appointed a salaried investigator to assist the Special Committee 
and has voted a reasonable sum for expenses. In this way the Executive 
believes that it is adopting the best means to give effect to the wishes 
of the Government and the policy of the Committee of Conference, as 
expressed in its Report to the Prime Minister. Not only does the cours€‘ 
adopted offer a good prospect of the solution, within a reasonable time 
and at a comparatively small cost, of problems which are important in 
connection with existing industries or which may lead to the establish- 
ment of new ones but it affords the best possible means of securing the 
sympathies of the leading scientists and industrialists and of the scientific 
institutions in all parts of Australia, these being gradually enlisted in 
the work of the Commonwealth Institute. Further, the appointment of 
young scientists as salaried investigators cannot fail to stimulate the 
training of such men and to increase the supply; and it is obvious that 
the future success of the attempt to wed science to industry in Australia 
must ultimately depend largely upon that supply. 

PART III— COLLECTION OF INFORMATION FOR USE OF EXECUTIVE 
AND STATE COMMITTEES AND OF PERMANENT INSTITUTE, 

1. The Problem Census. 

One of the purposes for which the Advisory Council was appointed wa.s 
to invite certain classes of institutions and organisations, as well as pri- 
vate enterprises, ^^to suggest branches of industrial scientific research in 
which investigation would be of immediate practical use to producers and 
manufacturers,” (See Report of Drafting Committee, paragraph T (ii) ). 

It was considered that the respective State Committees, having special 
local knowledge, would he in a better position than the Executive Commit- 
tee to secure the inf ormation desired in regard to the above matter. A 
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circular letter was accordingly issued to the State Committee asking for 
information regarding technical and manufacturing problems to be col- 
lecte^i under the following heads, viz : — 

(a) General difficulties or disabilities which affect the development 
and progress of any existing industry as a whole. 

(b) Any such difficulties which may have been encountered by par- 
ticular firms engaged in a given industry. 

(c) A return showing opportunities which exist for the establishment 
of hitherto undeveloped industries, either primary or secondary. 

(d) A statement of national problems deserving the attention of the 
Committee, 

A certain amount of valuable information, which has since been collated, 
was received in response to these inquiries. Owing, however, to the delay 
in the appointment of some of the State Committees, the information is 
not yet quite complete. The matter is further referred to in the reports 
on the work of the State Committee given in Part VI of this Eeport. 

2. The Indttsiriat Census. 

Ill coniuiiction with the above inquiry into technical and manufacturing 
problems, the State Committees were asked to furnish information as to 
the distribution, extent, and relative importance of both primary and 
secondary industries. The ordinary returns published by the Common- 
wealth and State Statisticians include many industries of such a nature 
that they are not likely to require immediate assistance from the Advisory 
Couiicdl, and it was felt that the special knowledge of the State Committees 
would be of value in expunging from the complete lists those branches 
of industry which need not be considered. 

The particular headings under which it was desired that the information 
should be set forth were as follow, viz. 

(a) Nature of industry. 

(b) Distribution (localities). 

(c) Names and addresses of principal firms in each industry included 
in the return. 

(d) Capital invested. 

(e) Amount of wages paid. 

( f) Number of employees, male and female, 

A large amount of information, partly of a confidential nature, has been 
roc'cived by the Executive as a result of these inquiries. It is believed that 
the detailed particulars furnished in response to the inquiries relating to 
tlic ] 3 roblein and tbe industrial censuses will be of considerable value, and 
that tlie.y, together with the other information collected by the Executive 
Committee, will largely clear the way for the work of the permanent 
Institute. 

3. Laboratories for Scientific Research and their Personnel. 

It has already been pointed out (see Part II, paragraph 2, above) that 
it is the policy of the Executive Committee to seek the co-opeiation of 
existing Australian institutions equipped for scientifie reseaich, and to 
utilise/ as far as is consistent with economy and efficiency, the services of 
the skilled investigators attached to such institutions. In order to aid the 
Executive Committee in its work of initiating and co-ordinating scientific 
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investigations into problems connected witli Australian industries, and in 
order to pave the way in this direction for the work of the permanent 
Institute, the Executive has collected from Universities, Higher Technical 
Schools, and Technical and Scientific Government Departments througiiout 
the Commonwealth particulars of the branches of science for which research 
laboratories are provided, and of the personnel of the staffs. 

The results of this inquiry have been collated and analysed, and are of 
considerable value in the work of the Executive Committee. They are 
being kept up to date and will be available for the information and guidance 
of the Directors of the permanent Institute. 

Research wmrk is not, of course, carried on with any regularity in ail the 
laboratories, for which the particulars referred to above have been collated. 
Many Government laboratories are devoted largely to work of a routine 
nature, while the staffs of University and Technical School laboratories are 
ordinarily occupied too much with instruction and ^^pure’’ scientific research 
to devote any considerable part of their time to industrial work. It should 
also be mentioned that existing laboratories are not ordinarily equipped 
with apparatus for conducting the ^large scale’’ experiments which are often 
necessary as an intermediate step between the solution of a problem in the 
laboratory and the profitable application of the laboratory results on a 
commercial basis. Further, the Executive Committee has ascertained that 
the accommodation available in, and the staff and equipment of, existing 
laboratories in Australia are insufficient for the carrying out of the funda- 
mental work which must be done before many pressing problems can be 
solved. 

4. The Training and Supply of Future Scientific Investigators. 

Among the functions of the proposed Institute of Science and Industry, 
as specified in the Report of the original Drafting Committee of the Confer- 
ence convened by the Prime Minister, the following is included, viz. - 

To advise the several authorities as to the steps which should 
be taken for increasing the supply of workers competent to undertake 
scientific research.” 

In the opinion of the Executive Committee, one of the most important 
functions of the Institute will be to encourage higher scientific training, 
and thus increase the output of skilled specialists available for the develop- 
ment of the primary and secondary industries of Australia. It is hoped 
to achieve this result by both direct and indirect means; directly, by the 
employment of salaried investigators to assist in specific researches, as well 
as by financial grants to institutions for improved equipment; indirectly, 
by proving to tbe public the value of industrial scientific research, thus 
increasing the demand for trained specialists and improving their status and 
the emoluments open to them. 

In order to obtain data for an estimate of the prospects in Australia 
of a regular supply of trained scientific investigators available for research 
work, the Executive Committee obtained from the Universities and Higher 
Technical Schools information relating to the following matters, viz.: — 

(a) Degrees or diplomas granted in Pure or Applied Science. 

(b) Tbe approximate number of such graduates or diplomates annually. 

(c) The approximate annual number of post-graduate research 
students in Pure or Applied Science. 
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(d) Tile inducements offered to sucli post-graduate resear cli students 
by Research Scholarships or otherwise. 

(e) The more pressing requirements for the further encouragement of 
the higher scientific training, e.g., (1) increase of teaching staff; 
(2) additional laboratories; (3) apparatus and equipment; (4) 
undergraduate bursaries; (5) post-graduate resident or travelling 
scholarships; (6) fuller acceptance of degrees or diplomas by out- 
side examining or appointing bodies, such as Government Depart- 
ments or outside corporate institutions. 

The information collected by the Executive in regard to the above matters 
has been summarised. The results show that the annual number of students 
graduating in Australian Universities in the pure and applied sciences is 
only about 110. Of that number a very large proportion are absorbed by 
the professions, and only a very few receive any proper training in research. 
The returns received from the Universities and Technical Schools show that 
the immediately pressing requirements for the proper encouragement of 
higher scientific training are extensive in regard both to increased teaching 
staff and additional laboratories, apparatus, and equipment. The output of 
Australian Universities is insufficient to meet even present demands for 
research workers. In some branches of science, e.g., Chemistry, the existing 
shortage is almost entirely due to the fact that a large number of chemists 
have gone to Great Britain on war work, but this is not the case in other 
branches of science, especially, perhaps, in economic biology. The Executive 
Committee considers that it is a matter of paramount importance that 
steps should be taken to insure a supply of scientific investigators at least 
adequate to enable effect to be given to the scheme for industrial scientific 
research outlined by the Prime Minister in January, 1916. No doubt the 
demand for research workers will, to some extent, create a supply, and the 
Executive Committee has already been able to do something in this direc- 
tion by the appointment of salaried investigators, while the permanent 
Institute, when established, will be able to do a good deal more in the same 
direction. But it is also true that a supply will create a demand. 

It is probable that the next few years will see an increasing demand for 
research workers in Australia, and the responsibility for supplying this 
demand and, consequently, the responsibility for the scientific development 
of the resources and industries of the Commonwealth, must rest largely with 
authorities other than the Advisory Council or the permanent Institute. 

In the Report of the British Committee for Scientific and Industrial 
Research for the year 1915-16 (p. 40), it is pointed out that one of the 
primary conditions essential to the success of the movement for the applica- 
tion of science to industry is a largely increased supply of competent 
researchers. The Executive Committee entirely concurs in that view as far 
as Australia is concerned. 

5, Techiiical Education and the Training of Artisans. 

In addition to the subject of the supply of scientific investigators, the 
Executive Committee has given attention to the question of technical 
education and the training of artisans. A large amount of information 
has been collected from Reports issued by the several Departments of 
Education and by Royal Commissions, and through personal interviews 
with experts on the subject. 

Underlying the whole question of the scientific development of Australian 
industries is the training of artisans, and the Executive Committee considers 
that any efforts made for the application of science to industry will be, 
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to some extent, frustrated unless there is an adequate number of scien- 
tifically trained workers. The movement for the application of science to 
industry is a measure arising out of the war, and it is of urgency that 
steps should now be taken to meet the conditions that will prevail when 
peace is declared. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the first step towards the improve- 
ment of technical education and the training of artisans is an interstate 
conference of experts, and, having ascertained that the proposal to hold such 
a conference met with the personal approval of the Directors of Education 
in all the States, the Committee recommended the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment to take the lead in bringing together the experts in the several States. 
It is proposed that the personnel of the Conference should comprise the 
Director of Education in each State and an expert in technical education 
to be selected by each State Government, together with, probably, one or 
more representatives of the industrial and business world to be appointed 
by the Commonwealth Government. The Government has informed the 
Committee that it does not think it desirable that the action suggested 
should be taken at present. 

6. Register of Research Work in Progress in Laboratories. 

The Executive Committee has obtained from Universities, Higher 
Technical Schools and departmental scientific and technical laboratories 
throughout the Commonwealth particulars of experimental research work 
in progress. The particulars comprise in each case the names of the 
principal investigators, the subject and object of the research, the date 
of its commencement, co-operation (if any) with outside bodies {e.g., 
scientific societies, manufacturers or trade associations), observations as 
to any impediments to the work {e.g., the investigator too much occupied 
with instructional work or other duties, lack of funds, of equipment, or of 
assistance), and if the research has been suspended the reasons for its 
discontinuance. 

The information thus obtained has been summarised in tabular form. 
The results show that in a great number of cases the work has either been 
suspended or seriously impeded owing to pressure of instructional, routine, 
and other duties. 

The register will.be of considerable value in enabling expert assistance 
or advice to be obtained by the Executive Committee or by the permanent 
Institute when inquiries have to be made in connection with any of the 
problems concerned. Moreover, a survey of the directions in which 
resv^arch work is proceeding is likely to lead to the interchange of helpful 
suggestions and information from time to time between individual ^vorkers, 
while it will assist in obviating unnecessary duplication of effort and in 
pointing to the directions in which further researches are, or may become, 
necessary. 

7. Register of Experimental Work in Progress at Government Experimental 

Farms. 

The Executive Committee has asked the Government authorities in 
each State and in the Northern Territory to furnish information regarding 
experimental work in progress at Experimental Farms, so as to enable them 
to compile a register of such work on similar lines to those on which the 


(^) See also chap. VIL 
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register of research work in progress in laboratories has been compiled. 
The information asked for has not yet been receiYed from several of the 
States and from the l^orthern Territory. 

The experience of the Executive Committee leads them to believe that 
a large amount of the work of the permanent Institute will be in connec- 
tion with the agricultural and pastoral industries, and especially with the 
more fundamental work relating to such matters as plant genetics, plant 
pathology, mycology, soil fertility, bio-chemistry, animal husbandry and 
pathology, economic entomology, and agricultural economics. It is believed, 
therefore, that this register of experimental work at G-overnment farms 
will be of great assistance and value in the formulation and initiation of 
the work of the future Institute and in the co-ordination and development 
of experimental work in connection with the agricultural industry. 

S. MisceHaneous Matters. 

With a view to facilitating the initiation of the work of the permanent 
Institute, the Executive Committee has also collected and classified infor- 
mation both from abroad and in Australia relating to various other matters, 
such, for example, as — (a) the procedure adopted in regard to new dis- 
coveries and processes made or invented by scientific and technical em- 
ployees of Grovernment Departments; (b) the possibilities of training, and 
the prospects for the encouragement and advancement of scientific and 
technical officers in Government Departments; (c) a classified list of 
chemical manufacturers in the Commonwealth; (d) the organisation and 
work of research institutions an other parts of the world. 

In connection with the last matter the Executive Committee, has either 
established relations of a co-operative nature, or is in close touch with 
various institutions and authorities in other countries, such as — ^the De- 
partment of Scientific and Industrial Eesearch, London ; the Eoyal Society, 
London; the Imperial Motor Transport Council, London; various scientific 
Government Departments and other institutions in the United States of 
America; the Advisory Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch, 
Canada; the Eoyal Society of Canada; and the Industrial Efficiency Board, 
N'ew Zealand. 

The Committee has also taken action in regard to various other matters 
of importance in connection with the application of science to industry, 
such, for example, as — (a) the admission under the Tariff Acts of scien- 
tific apparatus for research or educational purposes; and (b) the admis- 
sion (with suitable precautions) into Australia of scientific and technical 
literature published in enemy countries. {Commonwealth Advisory Coun- 
cil of Science and Industry, Executive Committee's Eeport, 1916-17, pp, 
7-12.) 

(ii) THE DEVELOPMENT AND MIGRATION COMMISSION. 

1. The terms of our reference placed us into immediate and intimate 
contact with the Development and Migration Commission, whose scope of 
activities includes many of the matters which we were asked to consider. 
One or more members of the Commission accompanied us during a con- 
siderable portion of our itinerary in Australia, and we have had a number 
of prolonged meetings with the Commission as a body. 

We have also met the Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch, 
and have made inquiries into their work, which marches in some directions 
with that of the Development and Migration Commission. But, while the 
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latter body deals (inter alia) with the application of scientific truths and 
discoveries, the Council at present is mainly concerned with purely scien- 
tific investigations, chiefly related to agricultural subjects. 

We have emphasised in our report our appreciation of these two bodies 
and of the services they are rendering to Australia, not only by their 
direct investigation of business and scientific problems, but by fostering a 
spirit of co-ordination and collaboration between the various Government 
agencies, with whom they are respectively brought into contact. 

We are satisfied that the inception of both of these services is well 
founded, and that the results they have achieved are eminently satisfactory, 
especially in view of the short time they have been in existence, and we 
think that their hands should be strengthened in every practical way, espec- 
ially by means of efficient stafling. Incidentally, we may mention that 
the recruitment of suitable staff is not an easy matter in view of the 
many qualifications which are necessary in the multifarious duties under- 
taken by these bodies. 

The relationship between the two bodies, which are often engaged in 
the investigation of the complementary sides of the same problem is a 
cordial one, but we would suggest that means should be taken to make 
more close their co-ordination and collaboration, so that each may take 
full advantage of the knowledge and departmental facilities of the other. 
Otherwise, having regard to some similarity between their respective 
functions, it is possible that their work may occasionally overlap. At the 
moment we are inclined to think that this co-operation is not so complete 
as to lead to the maximum effect from their efforts, and that there may be 
some necessity, therefore, for defining more closely and accurately the 
respective functions of the two bodies. 

At the present time there are several authorities whose sphere of activi- 
ties demands trained economists. The Development and Migration Commis- 
sion has necessarily to consider economics in connection with any scheme 
of development; the Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch is also 
concerned not only with economies as a science, but with the application 
of that science to the result of their investigations. The Tariff Board 
must consider the economic effect, not only on the particular industries to 
which protection is afforded but on other industries of the imposition or 
removal of protective duties; and we think that the Arbitration Courts 
should consider the wide economic effect of any contemplated decisions 
they may be called on to give in regard to wages. 

It has been proposed to establish a service to deal with economic prob- 
lems, and that this service should form part of the work of the Council 
for Scientific and Industrial Research; but the sphere of activities of the 
proposed service is, in our opinion, so important as to demand a separate 
organisation. Moreover, we think that such an arrangement would be 
desirable in order that the present work of the Council for (Scientific and 
Industrial Research should not be prejudiced in any way by the actions or 
conclusions of the new service. This new service must necessarily deal 
with, problems which directly affect the political life of the country, and 
it must accordingly be placed and regarded as entirely outside the sphere 
of political influence and its recommendations considered as scientific and 
unbiased. 
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In connection with, the proposals which follow, we suggest that it would 
be greatly to the advantage of the commercial and manufacturing pros- 
perity of Australia if there were added to the present activities of the 
Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch the sphere of work which 
deals with the standardisation and simplification of manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 

We thus obtain three bodies — 

The Development and Migration Commission; 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch (with functions 
amplified as suggested in paragraph 8) ; and 
An Economic Service; 

responsible to one Commonwealth Minister, and we suggest that they 
should be brought together in one Committee with the Minister as chair- 
man and the heads of the three bodies as members. In order to obtain 
proper co-ordination of their activities, we would recommend that there 
should be a vice-chairman, who would not be required to give any great 
part of his time, and who might be content to serve without remuneration, 
but who would keep in closer touch with the details of the work than 
the Minister would be able to do. It will not be easy to obtain such 
a vice-chairman. He must have a scientific mind, a wide knowledge of the 
conditions of the country, and a clear and unprejudiced view of economics, 
but in spite of the difficulty of personnel we suggest that the linking toge- 
ther of these three services under one Minister and an informed and 
effective vice-chairman would lead to the best co-ordinated results. (British 
Economic Mission, 1929, pp. 34-35.) 


(iii) THE COUNCIL FOR SCIENTIFIC AND INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH. 

The Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch with its able and 
energetic personnel is capable of being a nucleus for the combination and 
co-ordination of the scientific and technical knowledge already available 
in many quarters in the different States of Australia and a potent force 
for the increase of the sum of that knowledge through the work of its 
several scientific sections, each under a highly qualified hqad and each 
acting in harmony with all other existing institutions having the same 
object, such as the State Departments of Agriculture, the Universities 
and the admirable Waite Institute at Adelaide. The sum of that knowledge 
and of the knowledge gained in other parts of the world through other 
institutions, with which it will be the duty of the Council for Scientific 
and Industrial Eesearch to keep in touch, can be brought to bear on the 
practical problems of Australia’s development. 

The possible opportunities for the results of scientific study in many 
fields, such as those of agriculture and dairying, with a view to the 
increase of productivity, and the diminution of costs, are incapable of 
measurement; and we feel that the work of the Development and Migra- 
tion Commission and of the Council for Scientific and Industrial Eesearch, 
working, as we hope that these bodies will work, to one end, in ever 
closer co-operation with one another, and with all the other institutions in 
Australia with which they have connections, will lead to that more inten- 
sive use of the already partially developed resources of Australia which 
we believe to be among Australia’s principal needs to-day. From that, 
rather than from specific schemes for new extensive development, we 
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believe that a natural stream of migration from Great Britain to Aus- 
tralia will flow, having its source in the increasing productivity and con- 
sequent absorptive power of the Dominion. We would therefore suggest 
as a flrst step towards that end that, without prejudice to any specific 
schemes which the Development and Migration Commission may be able 
to recommend under the £34,000,000 Agreement as it now stands, the scope 
of that Agreement should be enlarged so as to permit of the funds made 
available under it being used in other ways and, in particular, to assist 
the work of scientific research through subsidies to appropriate institu- 
tions, by facilitating large scale experiments and the like, without attach- 
ing to the expenditure of moneys for these purposes the condition that 
any specific proportionate number of migrants must be received in Aus- 
tralia. (British Bconomic Mission, 1929, pp. 12-13.) 

(iv) REMUNERATION OF SCIENTIFIC AND PROFESSIONAL OFFICERS. 

Kepresentations were made to the Board during the year that the 
work of two of the principal Departments was being handicapped by the 
loss of the services of experienced scientific and professional officers. 
These officers had been attracted by special offers to other Services. 

In this connection it is in point to mention that for several years the 
Government of this State provided funds to enable a number of selected 
youths to gain a scientific training at the University of Sydney with a 
view to their employment on various types of research work. Some of 
these trainees were also awarded travelling scholarships, and were granted 
leave of absence from their departmental duties, enabling them to proceed 
to other countries and obtain further special experience. On account of 
their University training, their salaries in the Public Service of this State- 
have been fixed on a scale appropriate to their attainments, and accurately 
related to scales determined for other graduates and professional and 
scientific officers. The fixation of these scales of salary has been the result 
of very protracted proceedings, covering a large amount of evidence and 
discussion before Boards, Committees, and Arbitration Tribunals, whose 
deliberations over a number of years have settled very close salary rela- 
tionships between the various classes of officers. 

It would not be practicable to pay rates to hold officers whose services 
were being specially sought without awarding similar rates to other officers 
who remain. Special increases of this nature must tend to destroy the 
marginal relationships which have been determined in the light of experi- 
ence over a number of years. 

While in the circumstances the losses to the Service are regrettable, and 
temporary difficulties have to be surmounted in the consequential adjust- 
ments of staff, the Board cannot allow casual occurrences of this nature 
to alter standards which have such widespread application. The standards 
of remuneration of the professional and scientific officers of the ^Service 
were fixed almost without exception before 1930, and have not been varied 
to any material extent. Advantage was not taken of the situation during 
the depression years to reduce the remuneration of those types of profes- 
sional and scientific employees whose services were not in demand, and 
though on occasion inconvenience has been caused, the Board have been 
able to maintain an adequate supply of officers to replace those who have 
resigned to join other employment. (New South Wales Public Servke 
Board, 1935, pp. 6-7.) 
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CHAPTER XXH. 

PUBLIC FINANCE. 

BUDGET SYSTEMS AND METHODS. 

When reading tlie documents in this chapter, students may find that the 
following questions will help to focus attention upon the issues raised: — 

QUESTIONS. 

1. The significance of the Budget — its form and content. 

2. Criteria of good budgeting — completeness, accuracy, intelligibility. 

3. Annual Budgets and a National Balance Sheet. The significance of 
annual appropriations. 

4. Estimates — ^preparation, standardised headings; classification according 
to objects and functions; the departmental cost statement. 

5. Collections in aid. Advantages of separating from ordinary revenue. 

6. Supplementary estimates. The provision for unexpected expenditure. 
The Treasurer’s Advance Account. The system of “Payments um 
authorised in suspense.” 

Funds and their management. Trust Funds. The merits of including 
trust funds in the Treasurer’s General Banking Account. The wisdom 
of the Commonwealth system. 

S. Parliamentary control : methods and effectiveness. The place of the 
Standing Committee on Finance. The Public Accounts Committee. 
The Auditor-General : his status and functions. 
d. The Governor’s warrant. Its significance and effectiveness. 

10. Treasury Control: an efficiency audit. A budget bureau: its functions. 
A Finance Board: its functions. The place of the Public Service 
Board in financial control. 

11. Methods of ensuring public economy. 

12. Business Undertakings. The desirability of excluding their finances 

from the ordinary Budget. The question of annexed Budgets. 

13. State-Federal finance. Commonwealth Grants. The Financial Agree- 
ment. 

14. Loan Estimates: their nature and form. 


L BUDGET REFORM (N.S.W.) 

(a) APPOINTMENT OF A BUDGET COMMITTEE- ; : " 
Since assuming office, I have personally devoted much consideration 
to the form and substance of the Budget, and am satisfied that extensive 
reforms are possible and desirable in connection with both of these. 
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The main objection to the form of the present Budget is that it is 
unintelligible to any but the trained mind; in fact, even to the financial 
expert who is without experience in the handling of public accounts, 
the Budget, in its present form, is very difficult to follow. 

The obvious need is to simplify the form of the Budget, so that it will 
reflect clearly the full and true cost of each service rendered, and each 
activity controlled by the Government. I therefore propose that the 
form of the Budget shall be entirely changed, so that the full cost of 
each Governmental activity shall be separately shown. This will involve 
a very extensive reform. 

I have already set in train the action necessary with a view to having 
this reform effected. The objective in view is to show clearly with respect 
to each department the nature of the service rendered or activity con- 
trolled; the detailed cost of each service; the ratio which the overhead 
charges of each department bears to the full cost; and the net cost of 
each service rendered, after allowing for receipts from fees charged for 
such services; and other details to which there is no need to make special 
reference here. 

Then, again, the principle of showing separately the accounts of the 
more important activities will be applied, e.g., the accounts of the Rail- 
ways and Tramways will be shown in a separate Budget; then it is hoped 
that the accounts of the Sydney Harbour Trust, Newcastle Water Board, 
and other activities, will be shown apart from the general Budget. 

Special services of this character for which special charges are made, 
or special forms of taxation imposed, will be shown separately so that, 
in the first place, the full cost of each service may be appreciated, and 
then, if a subsidy from general revenue is necessary, the extent of that 
subsidy accurately indicated. 

It is proposed also to show, in a clear and easy form, a dissection of 
the public debt under the various classes of capital expenditure — e.g., the 
expenditure on reproductive assets, partially reproductive assets, and on 
assets which are not reproductive, &c. An accurate classification of the 
public debt has long been overdue, and this reform will, I feel sure, be 
very welcome. It will be useful not only to the Government and to Parlia- 
ment; it will be particularly useful to the investing public, both local and 
overseas. I can see no insuperable bar to the preparation of a national 
balance sheet; hut there must be most extensive reforms effected before 
this can be accomplished. 

I have had under consideration the form in which the Estimates of 
Expenditure from General Loan Funds are prepared and submitted to 
Parliament. 

In their present form they are not a guide to the cost of any particular 
work. It appears to me that the Estimates for the next financial year 
should contain information somewhat on the following lines, with respect 
to each public work: — 

1. Estimated cost to complete. 

2. Amounts previously appropriated. 

3. Expenditure to the end of the last financial year. 

4. Anurn-nrifi+i 
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This would remove very grave objections to the present system, under 
which it is impossible to ascertain without extensive research what is the 
true position with regard to any work, the cost of which may have extended 
over a few years. 

The first essential is, as I have shown, to reorganise the form of the 
Budget. More important still, however, is the need to alter the substance 
of the Budget. I am oonfident, from a very close study of the position, 
that there are many directions in which this can be done with very great 
advantage to the Consolidated Revenue Funds of the State. We have 
been debiting against the proceeds of our general taxation, charges which 
should be borne by special forms of taxation, which, in some cases, are 
of purely local incidence and, in others, relate to a special form of service 
rendered. 

Some of the major financial reforms to which I have already given much 
attention are referred to hereunder: — 

1. Proposed Repeal of the Public Works Fund Act. 

I have already referred this question for expert advice of the principal 
Treasury oificials, and have discussed it with the Auditor-General. I 
have discussed it also with some of the leading financial men of the city. 

The Public Works Fund appears to have outlived its usefulness, and 
by reason of changing circumstances its continuance is unwarranted. 
When the Fund was instituted in 1906 there were large land revenues, 
out of which the Public Works Fund Act directed that two-thirds of the 
net proceeds should be credited to that Fund. From these moneys the 
capital cost of work not directly reproductive was directed to be paid. 
Almost from the commencement, however, annual grants from Consoli- 
dated Revenue were necessary to supplement the funds diverted by statute. 

For the current financial year we are finding it impossible to make 
the accounts balance, except by eliminating some essential services and 
drastically curtailing urgent and necessary renovation works. 

Expenditure should be capable of classification either as ^^capitaT’ work 
or ^"^maintenance.^’ The former should be met from loan funds, and the 
latter from revenue. My present opinion is that the “half-way” house 
provided by the Public Works Fund is an unnecessary expedient, which 
only complicates the Revenue and Loan positions. 

2. Roads Finance Policy. 

This question is one that seems to have engaged the special attention 
of all the State Governments in the Commonwealth, and elsewhere. The 
motor has rendered necessary an entire review and a new treatment of 
the -whole problem of transport. The problem is intimately associated 
with that of public finance. Our greatest business undertakings — ^railways 
and tramways, in which about one-half of our public debt is invested— 
are undoubtedly feeling the effect of the competition of motor, lorry 
and bus. 

We are dealing with the position of the tramways separately. 

As to the effect of motor competition with railways — ^it would seem that 
we are forced to review the incidence of motor and vehicle taxation so 
that all vehicles will pay for the full cost of construction and maintenance 
of public highways mario ~ ' 
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The principle of the users of the road paying for the cost is generally 
a fair one and easy of application. 

In my opinion, the full cost of constructing and maintaining roads 
includes not only all expenditure associated with the resumption, construc- 
tion, maintenance and renewals, but also interest and sinking fund pay- 
ments on account of all loan moneys spent. Applying this principle, my 
proposal is that — 

(1) As from 1st July, 1928, the Main Roads Board, from its revenues, 
shall bear the full cost of constructing and maintaining all arterial 
highways, including roads, bridges, ferries, punts, &c., linking 
up such highways; and 

(2) that the Main Roads Board shall pay interest and sinking fund 
on all loan expenditure on such works as from 1st July, 1928, 
and that they shall also bear, as from that date, annual chargee 
on account of interest and sinking fund for moneys spent up 
to the 30th June, 1928. 

I think the revenues of the Board should be supplemented either from 
general revenues or loan funds on account of expenditure on develox>- 
mental roads. The principle involved here is identical with that involved 
in our proposals that the general revenues should subsidise the railway 
service on account of developmental railways. I have already gone into 
this question with Colonel Bruxner and the members of the Main Roads 
Board, who are now engaged in examining the problem in the light of 
certain principles I have enunciated. 

3. Murrumbidgee Irrigation Areas — Capital Cost. 

This subject has been before successive Governments for some years 
past, but definite action has never been taken to fix the capital indebted- 
ness of the areas. Meanwhile, the Consolidated Revenue has been obliged 
to meet the whole of the interest on the capital since the inception of 
the scheme. Under the plan now in view — ^the principles of which have 
already received Cabinet endorsement — it is proposed to reduce the capital 
tc such an amount that the funds of the Irrigation Commission shall be 
called upon and will be able actually to pay over to the Consolidated 
Revenue Bund interest and sinking fund charges on capital. The interest 
on the amount eliminated from the capital will form the State’s contribu- 
tion to the cost of the irrigation project. 

Legislation will be required to give effect to such a change, and I 
have made it quite clear in my minute on the relevant official papers 
that any reduction should carry a proviso that the Consolidated Revenue 
Bund must be recouped in cash for interest and sinking fund on the 
reduced capitals as determined. 

4. Soldier SeMeinent Loan Expenditure. 

I have given a good deal of consideration to a proposal that certain 
items of expenditure and repayment on account of soldier settlement 
should be merged into the Closer Settlement Bund, and have had inquiries 
made with a view to tracing the effect upon the finances of the Con- 
solidated Revenue Bund and the Closer Settlement Bund of the adoption 
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At present tlie Closer Settlement Fund bears the whole of the interest 
on the capital expended on closer settlement: the interest on soldier settle- 
ment expenditure, however, is at present a dead-weight charge on Con- 
solidated Eevenue, notwithstanding the fact that much of the soldier 
settlement activity has been similar to that which has been a charge upon 
the Closer Settlement Fund. 

A merger of certain sections of the soldier settlement expenditures and 
repayments with the Closer Settlement Fund has been strongly recom- 
mended by responsible officials, and I have forwarded the papers for the 
consideration of the Auditor-General. 

This is a big question, and will call for very careful treatment. 

5. Water and Sewerage Boards — Meiropolitaii and Hunter District. 

The Metropolitan Board is now functioning as a separate entity, with 
complete financial autonomy, and it apj)ears to me that the principle could 
well be applied to the Hunter District Board also. This would involve 
the separation of its accounts from the general Budget and its treatment 
■as a commercial undertaking, necessitating full interest and sinking fund 
•charges on all loan moneys provided being paid over to the Consolidated 
Eevenue. I understand that the construction of the Chichester Dam 
has been completed for the Hunter District Water Board, but that, pending 
final determination of its capital cost, on which the Board shall be 
expected to provide interest, no rating has been made taking this addi- 
tional capital cost into account. This, under present conditions, means 
•dead loss to the Consolidated Eevenue, and I am now endeavouring to 
have this question settled forthwith. 


C. Sydney Harbour Trust 

It is proposed to separate the finances of the Sydney Harbour Trust 
from those of the Consolidated Eevenue. I have already discussed this 
question with the President of the Trust, and action is now in train 
with a view to giving effect to this proposal. 

It will be necessary to examine carefully the items of capital expendi- 
ture which have been incurred by the Sydney Harbour Trust for many 
years past, and to fix its capital debt. 

This, in itself, will prove a big task. 

7. Iicideuce of Taxation — Charges for Services Rendered. 

Acting under my personal direction, an officer who was specially set 
apart- for the work by the Public Service Board, has, for the last twoi 
months, been examining closely charges fixed by the various Government 
Departments for services rendered — charges such as License fees, Regis- 
trar-General fees, etc., etc. 

The task is proving to be of considerable magnitude, and we have now 
reached the position when probably a more thorough inquiry into the 
various matters raised by the officer who has been assisting me is needed. 
There is big scope here for reform. 


I have endeavoured to indicate very briefly in the foregoing memoran- 
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In. many cases, specific questions have already been referred to depart- 
mental committees, e.g., the Assistant Crown Solicitor, the Chief 
Accountant for Eailways, and the Treasury Accountant have already 
furnished a report to me in which the whole question of railway finance 
has been reviewed. Other departmental committees are also acting under 
my supervision dealing with special aspects of Treasury finance and 
control. 

In view of the magnitude of the reforms in contemplation, and impor- 
tance to the Government and to the community of the issues involved, I 
think that the whole of these proposals should be made the subject of 
further review by a body representative of the highest financial and pro- 
fessional authorities available. 

Apart from the important questions to which I have made specific 
reference in the foregoing, there are a number of other questions to which 
I have given special consideration since assuming office. All of them are 
important and of such a character that one needs the best advice obtain- 
able. 

From the questions to which I have made specific reference, however, 
some idea of the magnitude and far-reaching effect of the proposals in 
contemplation can be gauged, as suggested earlier in this memo. The 
small departmental committee which assisted me in the review of the 
estimates of expenditure for the current financial year rendered excellent 
service, but the reforms now in contemplation for the Budget for next 
financial year are of such magnitude and importance that we need the 
advice of a more representative body. I therefore suggest that we now 
take steps to form a Budget Committee; and that such Committee should 
consist of the highest financial authorities in the Public Service, and a 
leading Public Accountant. 


Briefly stated, the functions of this Committee would be: — 

(1) To advise the Minister specially with regard to any financial 
proposals submitted to it. 

(2) To bring to the Ministers notice any direction in which financial 
reforms may appear to be possible or desirable. It will be 
expected not merely to review matters referred to it, but to 
exercise initiative and suggest desirable reforms. 

Apart from the matters to which I have drawn special attention in this 
memorandum, there frequently arise financial problems concerning which 
any Treasury Minister feels the need of advice, apart from that which 
comes through the usual departmental channels. 

It has been my practice, since assuming office, to keep in touch with 
men who are prominent in financial circles, and, quite confidentially, to 
discuss with them some of the most important proposals which come 
under review. 

The existence of such a Committee as the one I have suggested will 
provide a means of ready reference of all problems of any magnitude, 
hut it will, of course, be open to the Minister to seek advice from men 
who are hie-h m finSTlCIfll in Trr/^Tul/l 
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My idea is that the Committee will take in hand immediately the pre- 
paration of the Budget for the financial year 1928-29; this will involve 
not only the task of altering the form of the Budget, hut also prepara- 
tion of Estimates of Eeceipts and Expenditure. 

I suggest that we should endeavour to bring down the Budget next 
financial year during the month of August, or at the very latest, early 
in September, and it will take many months to prepare a Budget on the 
new basis. Consequently, I am anxious to have a Committee appointed 
in order that this work may be put in hand and concentrated upon. 

I propose, as Minister, to work in close association with the Budget 
Committee, and to confer frequently with its members. (From Minute 
hy Hon, B, 8. Stevens^ Assistard Treasurer^ Appendix to N,8,W. Budget 
Speech^ 1928.) 


(b) REPORT OF THE BUDGET COMMITTEE. 

2. CoUectioiis by Railway Department and other Governmental Services 

daring the month of June. 

The Committee found that it had been the practice in the past to 
show as revenue for each financial year only the receipts which actually 
were deposited in the Treasury between 1st July one year and 30th Jun^ 
the next year. Under this arrangement a considerable amount collected 
during June was not remitted in time to reach the Treasury before the 
close of the financial year, and was not therefore taken into account for 
the period in which it was collected, although in fact it was either in 
transit to the Treasury or deposited in the bank awaiting remittance. 

The Committee considered that the arrangements should be altered so 
as to provide that the year’s receipts should include the amounts actually 
collected between 1st July and 30th June; in other words, that all col- 
lections in the hands of the Collecting Officers at the close of business 
on 30th J une should be regarded as receipts for the year ending on that 
day and should be credited in the Treasury books as such, irrespective 
of whether they reach the Treasury by that date or later. 

Similarly on the expenditure side, the Committee considered that all 
claims in order and ready for payment should be paid on or before 30th 
June. 

A recommendation to give effect to these proposals was made, and it is 
understood that such recommendation was acted upon and applied to 
the accounts for the year ended 30th June, 1928. 

3. Detemiiiation of Accumulated Deficit as at 30th June, 1028. 

As a corollary to the foregoing recommendation, the Committee regarded 
it as desirable that the true accumulated deficit at 30th June, 1928, should 
be ascertained and declared by taking into account the receipts collected 
during 1928-29, but due in respect of 1927-28, and also the payments made 
during 1928-29, for which the liability was incurred during the previous 
financial year. This adjustment has been made by the Auditor-General 
from figures supplied by the various departments, but the preparation by 
the Auditor-General of a reconciliation statement was found not to be 
practicable within the time allowable for the preparation of the Budfret 
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4. Re-traesfer of Fire Imoraiicc Fund to the Treasury. 

Included in the draft Estimates of Expenditure from Consolidated 
Be venue Fund for the year 1928-29, the Committee found provision for 
the payment to the Government Insurance Office of Fire Insurance Pre- 
miums on purely Governmental building:s of an amount approximating 
£ 20 , 000 . 

Having in view the fact that out of the Beserve Fund of £368,000, which 
had been transferred from the Treasury to the Government Insurance 
Office in the year 1926, a sum estimated at £250,000 represented the 
accumulated funds in respect of purely governmental buildings, the Com- 
mittee were of opinion that the payment of such a large sum as £20,000 
for the maintenance of the insurance was not warranted, considering the 
nature of the buildings which were insured, and the fact that the Treasury 
was paying interest on the fund, which on the 30th June, 1928, amounted 
to £446,555. The General Manager was asked whether he would carry 
the risk without further payment of premiums on similar lines to the 
Treasury Guarantee Fund. He stated in reply that he preferred to hand 
back such portion of the Fund as was applicable to the Government 
buildings, as the proposal made by the Committee was not an under-* 
writing proposition. The Committee therefore recommend: — 

(a) That the Government Insurance Act be amended to provide that 
portion of the Fire Insurance Fund of the Government Insur- 
ance Office be revested in the Colonial Treasurer, such portion 
to represent the amount which has been accumulated in respect 
of the insurance against fire of buildings entirely owned by the 
Government, exclusive of those under the control of Business 
Undertakings, Industrial Undertakings, and any other activity 
which controls its own funds. 

(b) That the amount to be so transferred be determined after inves- 
tigation by representatives of the Auditor-General, the Treasury, 
and the General Manager. 

(c) That such amount be credited to a Fund to be created in the 
Special Deposits Account at the Treasury. 

(d) That so long as the amount in the Fund is less than £250,000 it 
be credited with interest at the rate of 4 per cent, per annum, 
and that when it exceeds £250,000 it be credited with interest at , 
the rate of 2 per cent, per annum until the amount at credit of 
the Fund is £500,000. 

(e) That such Fund be held as a general cover against damage or 
destruction by fire in respect of all purely governmental buildings. 

(f) That if it be desired to replace any building damaged or 
destroyed by fire, the cost of replacement shall be charged to 
the Fund, provided that the Treasurer may refuse to authorise 
a charge against the Fund greater than the value of the building 
or part of the building which has been damaged or destroyed. 

5. AdMinistrative Cost of State SuperannuatioE Board. 

The Superannuation Act passed in 1916 provided that the cost of 
management should be paid from the Consolidated Bevenue Fund. SucE 
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in a sound position and is largely endowed by the Government, the Com- 
mittee consider that the time has arrived when the Fund should meet 
these expenses without any contribution from the Government other than 
the subsidy which is provided in the Special Appropriations. 

The Committee accordingly recommend that the Supefrannuation Aet 
be amended so as to provide that, on and after 1st July, 1928, the expenses 
of administration shall be a charge upon the Superannuation Fund. 

i. Expenditure nn Child Welfare Department. 

The Committee have had under consideration the provisions of Section 
121 of the Child Welfare Act, 1923, which reads as follows: — 

‘'^The expenses incurred in respect of the administration of this Act 
shall be defrayed from such moneys as Parliament shall appropriate 
for that purpose, and if there are no such moneys available, such 
expenses shall be defrayed out of the Consolidated Kevenue Fund by 
warrant under the hand of the Governor directed to the Colonial 
Treasurer. 

^^The said Treasurer shall pay out of the said Fund only such charges 
as are certified to be correct under the hand of the Minister and 
countersigned by the Secretary, and all payments in pursuance of 
such warrants shall be credited to the said Treasurer, and the receipt 
of the person to whom the same are paid shall be his discharge in 
respect to the sum therein mentioned in the passing of his accounts. 
All payments made under any such warrant shall be recouped out of 
the vote for the purpose of this Act as soon as there are sufficient funds 
to the credit of such vote.” 

This clause places the Child Welfare Department in a different position 
from that of other Departments, which are required to apply to the Colonial 
Treasurer for additional funds before exceeding their appropriation, the 
provision of such additional funds being in the discretion of the Treasurer. 

The Committee invited Mr. Bethel, Secretary of the Child Welfare 
Department, to give his views as to the necessity for this provision in 
the Act. 

The Committee gave full consideration to Mr. BetheFs representations, 
but, nevertheless, recommend that Section 121 be amended so as to provide 
that the expenditure of the Child Welfare Department be regulated in 
the same manner as that of other Departments. 

7. Goverameiit Printing Office. 

The Committee having considered the existing methods of financing the 
Government Printing Office and the fact that a large proportion of the 
work done is performed for Business and Industrial Undertakings, decided 
that it was advisable that the whole of the operations should be conducted 
through the Government Printers Working Account in Special Dex>osits 
Account. A recommendation to this effect has already been made and 
has, it is understood, been approved by you. 

The estimates have been designed to show the amounts' of the estimated 
expenditure which will be chargeable respectively to the Business and 
Industrial Undertakings and the Government Departments, the latter rep- 
resenting the amount which will be charged against the Consolidated 
Bevenue Fund. In a schedule attached to the Estimates of the Printing 
Office this amount has been allocated to the services of the various Depart- 
ments, thus indicating the estimated expenditure for printing of each 

Government 
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8. PmvisioE of Store Advaoce and Working Account for Government Stores 

Department. 

The Committee enquired into the method of financing the purchase and 
issue of stores by the Government Stores Department. They found that 
by the method which had been adopted in the past large stocks had been 
accumulated over a series of years at the cost of the Consolidated Eevenue 
Fund. The Committee considered this procedure unsatisfactory, and 
accordingly recommended on 3rd July last that a Store Advance and 
Working Account should be opened in Special Deposits Account for the 
whole of the stock transactions of the Department. It was also recom- 
mended that the Department be required to prepare annually an Income 
and Expenditure Account, showing the operations on the account. It 
is understood that these recommendations have been approved and acted 
upon. 

9. The Voting of Stores, Stationery and Furniture. 

The Committee have also given consideration to the method of showing 
the expenditure of the Stores Department on the Estimates. Up till the 
end of last year the Stores Department allocated an amount to each 
Department to cover the cost of all stores, stationery and furniture, but 
if the allocation were insufficient to cover requirements and there were no 
available balance on other allocations, the Departments were frequently 
required to pay for stores out of their Contingent Votes. 

In the Estimates now presented it will be found that the stores, stationery, 
furniture, etc., estimated to be required by each Department have been 
shown in four distinct sections, and that no vote for similar services has 
been permitted to appear on the Consolidated Eevenue Fund Estimates 
of other Departments. 

It is recommended that in expending his vote the Manager of the Stores 
Department shall not, without the consent of the Treasury, exceed the 
total amount provided for any individual Department or section of a 
Department. 

10. Pravision of Working Accounts for Certain Activities of tlie Public 
Works Department. 

The Committee endorsed a recommendation by the Accountant of the 
Public Works Department that the following activities, namely, Haulage 
and Shipment of Coal at Port Kembla, Port Kembla Electricity Supply, 
and Burrinjuck Hydro-electric Supply be worked through Special Deposits 
Accounts. The expenses of operating these services have, however, been 
shown in the Estimates. Provision has been made for the payment of 
interest and sinking fund on the loan capital, so far as the funds available 
on each undertaking will permit, and the Committee are informed that 
legislation to give effect to this arrangement is under consideration. 

11. Capitalisation of Interest on Works Constructed from Loan Moneys. 

The Accountant of the Public Works Department sought a direction as 
to the method which should be adopted in charging interest to works 
constructed out of loan moneys. 

After consideration of the general principles applicable to the proper 
treatment of interest payable on moneys expended on capital works during 
their period of construction, the Committee recommend that interest should 
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lie capitalised by being charged year by year against the Loan Yote for 
the work, but that such interest should be chargeable only during the 
period of construction, and that should there be delays in construction 
due to political considerations, the excess interest should not be included 
as part of the capital cost of the work, the amount of such excess interest 
to be determined after inquiry, and to be certified to by the Auditor- 
General. 

12. Form of Budget 

In designing the form of the Estimates of expenditure and revenue for 
the year ending 30th June, 1929, the Committee had in view — 

(1) That the fullest possible information should be shown. 

(2) That the Budget should show clearly the estimated gross expendi- 
ture on account of each governmental service. 

(3) That it should also show the net expenditure of each governmental 
service after allowing for receipts for services rendered. 

(4) That inflation of the Estimates by the inclusion of cross-entries 
on both sides should be avoided. 

In addition to the Estimates usually presented to Parliament, the Com- 
mittee have arranged for the presentation of Estimated Income and 
Expenditure Accounts for the Government Dockyard, Newcastle, the 
Industrial Undertakings, and the Government Insurance Office; these, 
together with the Estimates for the Eailways and Tramways, Sydney 
Harbour Trust, and the Hunter District Water Board, have been sep- 
arated from the Consolidated Eevenue Fund Estimate, and presented in 
special sections of the Budget. 

13. Estimate of Receipts. 

The Estimate of Eeceipts has been compiled in two ways: It is shown 
first under the headings which have been adopted in the Treasury for 
years past so that a comparison with the previous yeaFs receipts might 
be readily available. It has also been shown in a new classification. In 
this classification the receipts have been divided into three sections,, 
namely: — 

(1) Eevenue proper — derived from taxes, licenses, fines and forfei- 
tures, rents, and other receipts of a general nature. 

(2) Eeceipts derived from charges imposed for services rendered by 
various Departments, sales of gaol manufactures, farm produce, 
etc., and interest payable to the Government, to which we have 
applied the term ^^Collections-in-aid.’’ 

(3) Eeceipts derived from the sale of Government property and other 
assets, namely, Crown land, royalties on timber and minerals, etc. 

The receipts included in Section (1) will be credited to Consolidated 
Eevenne Fund, and those in Section (2) will be applied in reduction of 
gross expenditure. Those in Section (3) vdll, if our recommendation be 
adopted, be credited to a new Fund to be known as the ^^Speeial Purposes 
(Eevenue) Fund,” details of which will be given later. This arrange- 
ment will necessitate the dissection of the receipts by the Treasury, both 
according to the nature of the receipt and the source from vdiich it is 
derived. ■ 
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Eurtker inquiry might be made as to the present method of classifying* 
receipts, with a view to ascertaining whether improvement can be effected, 

14. CoHections-in-aid. 

In the previous section reference ' was made to the receipts which are 
derived from charges imposed for services rendered by various Depart- 
ments. In Great Britain and New Zealand these receipts do not go into 
the Treasury as revenue, but are applied directly to the expenditure ot 
the Departments which earn them, so that the expenditure appropriated, 
represents the direct charge on the revenue proper. 

The Committee have considered this system and recommend that it be 
adapted to suit the requirements of this State. 

Generally, the recommendation is that the receipts for services rendered 
by a Department be applied towards the expenditure of that Department 
up to, but not exceeding the amount of its estimated expenditure, and 
that the balance of expenditure only be provided from revenue propen-. 
The total of these balances represents the charge against Consolidated 
Bevenue Bund. A reference to the Estimates will show how the system is 
applied. 

The Committee recommend, also, that the amounts w’'hich hitherto have 
been paid into certain Farm accounts in Special Deposits Accounts be 
treated as collections-in-aid of the ordinary expenditure of the relative 
Department. 

It is estimated that an amount of £2,168,091 will be available for ax>pli- 
cation as collections-in-aid towards the expenditure of all the Departments. 

So far, the working rule we have adopted is that Collections-in-aid shall 
be confined to receipts, for sales or for direct services rendered, which 
can be allocated to a specific Department. Interest earned has been taken 
as a collection-in-aid of interest payable. The principle may be capable- 
of extension and should be further developed next year. 

15. Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund. 

The Committee investigated and considered the reference made in regard 
to the Public Works Fund. The Committee endorse the proposal for the 
repeal of the Public Works Fund, but consider that it should be replaced 
by some arrangement embodying a similar principle. They accordingly 
recommend that that portion of the Public Works and Closer Settlement 
Funds Act, 1906, which relates to the Public Works Fund be repealed 
and that legislation be enacted for the creation of a Fund to be known 
as the “Special Purposes (Eevenue) Fund.” It is suggested that this 
Fund be credited with the receipts derived from the disposal of Govern- 
ment property and other assets such as Crown land, royalties on timber 
and minerals, etc., and that it be charged with expenses incurred in the 
acquisition of land and other assets not charged to loans, and expenses 
related to the general development of the State. 

16. Estimates of Expenditure. 

The Estimates of the Business Undertakings have been separated from 
those of the Governmental .Section, and Estimated Accounts have been 
supplied for the Industrial Undertakings, Government Insurance Office, 
and the Superannuation Board, although the expenses of these last-men- 
tioned Departments will be met from their own funds. 
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The estimates of expenditure from the Special Purposes (Kevenue) Fund 
are included in the Governmental Section, while a separate Estimate has 
been arranged for in regard to the Closer iSettlement Fund. 

17. Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The Estimates of Expenditure from the Consolidated Kevenue Fund 
have been recast. In the past it has been difficult, if not impossible, to 
ascertain from the Estimates the full estimated cost of any particular ser- 
vice. Votes have been taken on the Estimates of one Department to cover 
portion of the requirements of other Departments without any reference 
thereto being made in the Estimates of the latter. The Votes under the 
heading of ^^Contingencies’’ have been of a dragnet character covering 
objects of expenditure entirely unrelated; amounts have been provided in 
more than one place for the same service; for instance the Vote of the 
Government Printing Office did not show the total cost of printing for 
Government services, as amounts for printing were also provided on the 
•contingent and other Votes of individual Departments. The same may 
be said of the Vote for Stores and Stationery. 

The Committee gave consideration to the question of voting the whole 
of the expenditure of a Department under the heading of that Depart- 
ment, but came to the conclusion that it was more convenient and pro- 
vided better control to continue the existing practice in regard to the 
Votes for Stores, Stationery, Printing, and certain other group services. 

With a view to a more complete and systematic presentation of the 
hgures, however, the Estimates have been recast so as to show the total 
estimated expenditure on account of each Department irrespective of the 
Department under which the Vote is taken. This information has been 
•collected in what may be termed a Departmental Cost Statement. 

As now recast the Estimates show : — 

(1) A description of the activities of each Department. 

(2) Estimated total expenditure by or on behalf of each Department. 
This includes the estimated expenditure to be incurred by the 
Department and in addition the estimated expenditure on its 
behalf provided on the Estimates of other Departments. 

(3) Expenditure of each Department classified according to the nature 
and objects on which it is to be incurred. 

(4) Summary of the expenditure of each Department showing the total 
expenditure of each section and the sources from which the 
necessary funds will be derived. 

(5) Detailed expenditure of each section under standardised headings 
showing the sources of collections-in-aid and providing a compari- 
son with the actual expenditure of the preceding year. 

18. Departmental Cost Statement. 

The first statement in each estimate is one setting out the estimated 
gross expenditure on behalf of the Department. This statement shows - 

(1) The total amount appropriated for the various services adminis- 
tered by the Department. 

(2) The estimated expenditure from Special Deposits or other 
Accounts in respect of these services. 
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(3) Tlie amount which has been provided on the Estimates of other 
Departments or by Special Appropriation for the services of the 
Department. The principal services coming under this heading- 
are: — 


Service. 

Where Provided. 


Special Appropriations and 
Treasur}^ 

Special Appropriations. 

Special Appropriations, 
Government Stores. 

Simking Fimd Contributions to State Capital Debt 

Superannuation Contributions by Government 

Stores aud Stationery 

Furniture, T3q)e’writers and Offices Appliances 

Government Stores. 

Bates 

Resumed Properties. 

Premier. 

Advertising 

Ministerial Motor Car Service 

Premier. 

Office Cleaning 

Premier. 

Printing and Bookbinding 

Government Printer. 

Bepairs to Buildings J 

Public Works. 

State Telephone Exchange — Proportion of Cost 

PublicWorks. 

Gas and Electric Power 

Public Works. 



The total of these three amounts will show the full estimated expenditure 
to be incurred on behalf of the Department. 


19. Departmentalisation of Expenditure. 

For the purpose of the Estimates the Departments have been sectional- 
ised to correspond with the separate divisions of their activities. 

* * * * 

Each Section has its separate Estimate and the whole are combined to 
make the total Estimate of the Department. * 

Standard Headings. 

^Standard headings of expenditure have been provided. The main divi- 
sions are : — 

(1) Salaries and payments in the nature of salaries. 

(2) Maintenance and Working Expenses other than Salaries - 

(3) Other Services. 

Each of these sections has been divided into sub-sectioiis, and these are 
itemised according to the particular requirements of each Department. 

It has been the practice for the Stores Department, when its own funds 
were becoming exhausted, to intimate to Departments that their requisi- 
tions could he met if they found the funds from their own votes. 

The Committee recommend that where any Department takes a group 
vote for the services of other Departments, it shall meet the whole of the 
requirements of each Department for that service. This rule should l>e 
varied only with Treasury approval. 

21. Treatment of Salaries. 

In order to show in as small a space as possible the total estimated 
expenditure of each section, the details of the salaries have been trans- 
ferred to a schedule at the end of each Estimate. 

An amended grouping of the salaries has been arranged to save space 
and yet provide all material inf orination. 
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22. Classification of Expenditure. 

The aggregate expenditure of all Departments has been classified in 
accordance with principles suggested in standard works on Public Finance. 
The following classifications have been adopted : — 

(1) According to Organisation Units, i.e.. Departments. 

(2) According to the objects on which money is to be expended — 
Salaries, rents, printing, stores, etc. 

(f3) According to Functions of Government, e.g., Health, Education, 
Social Amelioration, etc. 

23. Appropriation of Expenditure. 

The Committee considered that the practice which has hitherto been 
adopted of taking only one vote for salaries and contingencies is not 
conducive to economy ; they have therefore designed the Estimates 
this year with the object of requiring a Department to state the various 
sub-headings under which it desires to expend money. 

They recommend that a separate vote be taken for each section of a 
Department, but that provision be made in the Appropriation Act whereby 
a Department will not be able to expend moneys voted for one item within 
a vote on any other item on the same vote without Treasury approval. 

If the foregoing recommendation be adopted, the position will be that 
the Governor-in-Council will as heretofore be the authority to authorise 
a transfer from one vote to another, while the Treasury will be the 
authority to authorise a transfer from one item or subdivision in the 
vote to any other item. 

24. Accounts to be Kept. 

Under the method of appropriation which has been recommended for 
adoption, it will be necessary to provide a record of the expenditure under 
each item of each subdivision and division of a Department. It is not 
necessary, however, that detailed accounts should be kept both in the 
Department and in the Treasury; it should be sufficient for the Treasury 
to keep control accounts, the details being supplied by Departments and 
reconciled with Treasury totals. 

The Public Accounts should follow the form of the Estimates so as to 
facilitate comparison, 

25. Audit. 

Some rearrangement will be necessary in the method of audit to pro- 
vide a check on the details of expenditure*. The recording of expenditure 
under the standard headings may make some additional work both to the 
Audit Staff and the Departments, but this the Committee think may be 
offset by reduced work in other directions. In any ease, the Committee 
consider that whatever additional clerical work is required will be more 
than compensated for by the information afforded and closer control over 
expenditure. 

■ ■ -Jf ■ * * ■ 

27. Industrial Undertakings. 

An examination of the accounts of the Industrial Undertakings demon- 
strates the need for an amending Bill which will give the Treasurer more 
control over the accounts. 
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An outline of a Bill to amend the Special Deposits (Industrial Under- 
takings) Act was prepared, but it has not yet been dealt with by the Com- 
mittee, as it was thought desirable to postpone consideration until the 
return of the General Manager from abroad. 

The Committee concur in the view that Industrial Undertakings should 
be placed as nearly as possible on the same footing as private enterprises. 
It seems doubtf ul, however, if the Government is entitled under the present 
Act to take income tax from the Industrial Undertakings, so that any 
Amending Bill proposed should be proceeded with before the close of the 
financial year. 

28. ExaHiination of Sources of Revenue. 

Prior to the formation of the Committee you had already taken steps 
to have an examination of the sources of revenue and as to the possibility 
of obtaining increased receipts. 

After having examined the sources of Bevenue, the Committee recom- 
mended that certain fees and other charges be increased where it was 
possible to do so by Eegulation or Ministerial approval, and that the 
remainder, in the majority of which Legislative sanction was necessary, 
should be left over for subsequent consideration. 

This recommendation has already been acted upon. 

29. Form of Loan Estimates. 

The Committee have considered the question of the form of the Loan 
Estimates, to which reference was made in your last Budget Speech. There 
is some difficulty in designing one form which will give full information in 
connection with ail the works included in the Estimates, but the Com- 
mittee recommend that the Estimates should show the foEowing informa- 
tion as far as practicable: — 

(a) Estimated total cost of work when authorised. 

(b) Amount voted up to 30th June, 1928. 

(c) Expenditure up to 30th June, 1928. 

(d) Amount required to complete the work. 

(e) Balance on previous votes at 30th June, 1928. 

(f) Amount proposed to be voted in 1928-29. 

(g) Total amount available for expenditure. 

(h) Estimated expenditure during the year 1928-29. 

Some loan works are continuous in nature; a vote has been taken for 
them nearly every year for some years past, and no complete estimate 
of the final cost of the work has ever been made. Works of this type 
are — improvement of ports and harbours, construction of railway rolling 
stock, duplication and electrification of railway lines, construction of 
bridges, water and sewerage supplies, In these cases it may not be 
possible to get information regarding items (a) and (d), hut if so, footnotes 
can be added to the Estimates explaining the position. Apart from these 
cases, it is thought that the form suggested should provide all the informa- 
tion which Parliament is likely to req.uire. 
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30. Method of Providing for Advances to be recovered and for Departmental 
Working Accounts. 

These advances are of three kinds, namely:— 

(a) Advances made to public officers for equipment, &c. 

(b) Advances made on account of other Governments or to local 
authorities. 

(c) Advances made for the purpose of providing working accounts 
and store accounts for departmental services. 

In all cases these advances are recoverable, those in categories (a) and 
(b) being repaid within a short time, while those in (c) are repaid when 
they are no longer required. 

In the past advances to public officers and on account of other 
Governments have been paid from Treasurer's Advance Account, aiid 
advances for Working and Store Account from Votes taken on the Con- 
solidated Eevenue, General Loan or Public Works Fund Estimates. 

As it appears to the Committee undesirable that such advances should 
appear as expenditure whereas they are only temporary charges, the Com- 
mittee recommend that — with regard to advances under headings (a) and 
(b) above — an account be created in the Treasury books to be designated, 
“Advances for Departmental Working Accounts and other purposes, and 
Advances to be recovered,” and that all future advances of the nature 
mentioned be charged to such account and all repayments credited to it. 

As regards the advances made for the purpose of establishing Store 
Advance and Working Accounts, the Committee recommend that the 
advances which have already been made from Consolidated Eevenue and 
Public Works Fund be repaid to the respective funds from which they 
were made and that fresh advances of identical amounts be made from 
the new account. Should such amounts be in excess of requirements the 
balance not required should be repaid immediately to the new account. 

The advances under this heading made from loans should remain as at 
present and the matter revived for further consideration. The Committee 
have not yet completed their discussions on this aspect of the matter. 

^ 

32. CoUection of Revenue. 

The Committee are impressed by the fact that the methods adopted 
for the collection of moneys due to the State are inadequate for present 
requirements. 

The subject is a wide one, and time has not permitted of its being 
properly dealt with at this stage, but the Committee recommend that it 
be made the subject of further inquiry and consideration. 

In his report for 1925-26 the Auditor-General drew attention to the 
arrears due on land tenures. 

Perhaps the methods adopted by the Government for the collection of 
its dues cannot be brought wholly into line with those used by the com- 
mercial community, but it seems to the Committee that the work of col- 
lection could be organised so as to make the collection more personal than 
at present, by utilising the services of various Government officers who are 
ill personal touch with the debtors. 
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Some years ago it was found in South Africa that the collection of 
moneys through the magistrates and officers of the Justice Department 
had proved inadequate and the Government took steps through a col- 
lector of Inland Eevenue to organise the collection, with what are reported 
to be very satisfactory results. 

The Committee think our methods of collection are due for review and 
are capable of being considerably improved. 

39. Electric Power Schemes. 

The Port Kembla and Barrenjack electric power schemes are not yet 
self supporting. The Chief Electrical Engineer to the Public Works De- 
partment states that in the developmental stages competition prevented the 
rates to consumers being fixed at a figure which would enable the under- 
takings to pay for themselves. It is understood that a bill is being pre- 
pared in the Public Works Department to constitute the Port Kembla 
scheme as a business undertaking, but it seems to the Committee very 
desirable, if not imperative, that the financial aspect of both schemes 
should be investigated on behalf of the Treasurer before the bill is com- 
pleted. 

40. Payment af Municipal Rates on Public Schook and other Govern- 
mental Buildings. 

The amount paid by the Government for municipal and other rates totals 
about £180,000 per annum. In view of the large amount expended by the 
Government in grants and subsidies to local governing authorities, and 
the fact that the latter have been relieved of a considerable expenditure 
in the construction and maintenance of roads, the question as to whether 
the Government should continue to pay local rates on schools and other 
Government buildings should be investigated. 

•3f * * * 

43. Preparation of National Balance-sheet. 

Amongst other matters which call for consideration are the arrange- 
ments necessary to establish adequate central control and record of the 
State’s assets and the preparation of a State balance-sheet. 

44. Examination of Special Deposits Account. 

A cursory examination only of the various Special Deposits Accounts has 
been made. This was sufficient to demonstrate the need for a close investi- 
gation of each account, the reason and authority for its existence, the 
extent of the operations on it, the statutory obligations (if any) relating 
to it, the treatment of trust funds within the accounts, etc. 

45. Finances of Boards, Commissions, etc. 

It would be of advantage to investigate from the Treasury aspect the 
working of various boards and commissions with a view to seeing to what 
extent Consolidated Revenue should contribute to their support. These 
include the Prickly Pear Commission, Silicosis Commission, Taronga Park 
Trust, Pharmacy Board, Dental Board, Electricians’ Licensing Board, and 
Medical Board. 
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47. Standardisatioii of Commonwealth and State GoTernmeEts^ Estiraates 
and Pnblic Acconnts, 

iShould the general form of and standard headings in the new Budget 
meet with approval the Committee think that it would be advantageous to 
open up negotiations with the Commonwealth Treasury and the other 
State Treasuries with a view of finding out whether some standardisation 
of the various Budgets could be attempted which would facilitate ready- 
comparison and uniform statistics. (From Report of Budget Committee^ 
printed as appendix to Budget Speech^ 1928.) 


(c) MINISTERIAL STATEMENT ON THE REFORMS. 

Our financial reforms have not related merely to the form of the 
Budget, but, as Honourable Members will see, we have made far-reaching 
changes in its substance. In many cases, legislation will be necessary to 
give effect to these changes, and, at a later stage, I shall indicate the 
principal measures which, in this connection, we propose to submit to the 
House this Bession. In some cases, of course, legislation will not be neces- 
sary, but extensive rearrangements of an administrative character will be 
occasioned. 

The Government is indebted to the Assistant Treasurer, the Hon. B. S. 
Stevens, for the great bulk of the extensive financial reforms embodied 
in this Budget. 

Owing to the magnitude of the reforms suggested, the Government 
decided, early in the year, upon the advice of the Assistant Treasurer, to 
submit them for examination to a Committee (known as the Budget Com- 
mittee) of the most highly-placed officers in the Public Service possessing 
a knowledge of public accounts and finance and Treasury administration, 
requesting them to investigate and report to the Government upon the 
various questions involved. 

The Government decided also to add to the personnel of the Committee 
a Consulting Accountant highly qualified in commercial and financial 
matters. 

***** 

1* Separation of Business Undertakings from Consolidated Revenue. 

The outs-tanding feature of the new financial proposals is the separation 
of the Business Undertakings from ordinary Governmental finance. The 
receipts and payments of the Railway Commissioners, the Harbour Trust 
and the Hunter District Water Board will be taken out of the Consolidated 
Revenue Fund and accounted for in separate funds. Previously, owing to. 
the preponderance of Railway transactions in the Public Accounts, a 
consideration of totals of receipts and payments was liable to give rise to 
erroneous conclusions regarding the State’s financial position unless care- 
was ^ taken to distinguish the receipts and payments of the Governmental: 
section from those of the Business Undertakings. 

The Governmental Estimate now covers only the Administrate Depart- 
ments, and such subsidiary activities of a trading nature as are attached 
to them, as, for example, the Grain Elevators Branch attached to the 
Department of Agriculture. 
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2. EUminatioE of Cross Entries. 

An endeavour has been made to eliminate cross entries which hitherto 
have inflated both Revenue and Expenditure. 

The Sinking Eund provisions of the Financial Agreement have assisted 
in this direction in that they have replaced the previous arrangement 
under which it was necessary at the end of each financiai year to pay over 
a cheque of £350,000 to the State Debt Commissioners. This was recorded 
by an entry on the Payment or Expenditure side of the Consolidated 
Revenue Account, but as the cheque was invariably handed back imme- 
diately, it came in as a Receipt and was recorded on the other (or Revenue) 
side. Somewhat similar entries, perhaps not quite so apparent, occurred 
in the Consolidated Revenue Account, notably the payments to the Special 
Account of the Forestry Commissioner. In this case the whole of the 
proceeds from Forestry were flrst recorded as Revenue. Portion was then 
transferred to the Special Account of the Commissioner, and recorded 
by an entry in the Expenditure Account. This is typical of a system 
under which in order to arrive at the correct expenditure, it was first of all 
.necessary to make deductions and all types of adjustments in respect of 
^ross entries of this nature. 

3. Estimates of Trading Undertakings. 

In the Budget papers will now" be found separate and complete estimates 
not only for all Governmental services, but for the Business IJndertakings 
.•and Industrial Undertakings, and for Trading Activities not corning 
•under either heading, such as the Government .Dockyard, the Government 
Insurance Office, Broken Hill Water Supply and Jiinee Water Supply. 
It was not the practice previously to present Estimates in respect of the 
quasi-Trading activities financed through Special Deposits Accounts. The 
expenditures from these Accounts are not voted by Parliament. It is the 
aim of the new Budget, however, to give to Parliament and the people 
the fullest information concerning all Government activities financed 
from Government Funds. In the section of the Budget devoted to the 
Business and Industrial Undertakings the estimated accounts, following 
■commercial practice, are set out on an Income and Expenditure basis. 

4. Clas^cation of Sources of Revenue. 

Another feature of the new form of Budget is that the sources of 
revenue have been reclassified and grouped in sections of the Revenue 
Account (Budget papers, page 16) to show: — 

(1) the revenue from taxation; 

(2) the earnings of Departments for direct services rendered, in 
future to be kiiowm as Collections-in-Aid ; and 

(3) the receipts from the sale or disposal of land and other assets 
of the State, such as minerals and timber. 

5. Collections-in-Aid. 

The receipts now identified as ^'‘Collections-in-Aid’^ represent earnings 
for some specific service rendered by a Department. Formerly these pay- 
ments to the Department for services rendered were taken into Revenue 
and the cost incurred in rendering the service was shown as Expenditure. 
In future, they wfill he credited to the Department rendering the service, 
and applied, subject to Parliamentary appropriation, in reduction of its 
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expenditure. A somewhat similar arrangement is found in the British 
Budgetary system, and has been adopted in New Zealand. If you will 
look at page 280 of the Budget Papers you will see that the total estimated 
expenditure of the Gas Examiner^s Branch of the Department of Labour 
and Industry is £7,438, towards which he will earn £6,500 for the services 
his Department renders to the gas companies and the public, leaving 
a balance of only £938 to be provided from Consolidated Hevenue. Under 
our previous system of accounting the whole £7,438 of expenditure went 
to swell the total of the expenditure of the Department of Labour and 
Industry, while the £6,500 collections were shown in Consolidated Kevenue 
Account as revenue under a heading which would not identify it with the 
expenditure. 

This enables me to demonstrate one of the services which the accounts 
in the new form will render. While the Gas Examiner meets his expem 
diture by the charges levied for his services, with the exception of £938, 
which is the only charge against his Department to be found from the 
general community purse, you will see by looking at page 282 of the 
Budget Papers that the whole of the expense of the Scaffolding and Lifts 
Branch of the same Department is borne by the community from Con- 
solidated Eevenue proper, and that no direct charge is made for the 
services rendered by this Department to the persons whom they benefit. 
The presentation of the accounts in the new form serves to bring under 
general notice an apparent anomaly, which has been noted for inquiry 
and consideration. 

6. Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund. 

To complete my remarks relating to the classification of the Eevenue, 
I will only mention here that the receipts from the sale of the State’s 
assets under (3) will be paid into a separate account called the Special 
Purposes (Eevenue) Fund, from which will be met only such expenditures 
as are connected with or appropriate to, the replacement by other assets 
of those disposed of or to the material development of the State. This 
account replaces the Public Works Fund. 

7. Arrangement and Classification of Expenditure Estimates. 

It is, however, in the arrangement and classification of the Expenditure 
Estimates that the more important changes in the form of the Budget 
have been made. 

The statements relating to revenue previously contained in the separate 
statement called the ^WT'ays and Means” Statement, and now embodied in the* 
Budget Papers, were informative if the reader understood that they con- 
tained many amounts on both sides which offset each other, and that, 
it was necessary to make numbers of adjustments and reconciliations in 
the figures in order to arrive at the Eevenue proper or true Eevenue of’ 
the State. 

This, however, cannot be said of the Expenditure Estimates in which, 
the figures appearing to be the Departmental expenditures were neither 
complete nor informative. 

In fairness it may be pointed out that they did not in fact purport to* 
be statements of the full expenditure of Departments. In the past, the 
Estimates submitted dealt only with the amounts to be voted for. the, 
services of a Department, not with its total expenditure.. 
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Amongst officials who understood clearly what the Estimates purported 
to show, this caused no misapprehension, but I have listened to much 
discussion in this House on the Expenditure Estimates of previous years, 
from which it was evident that Hon. Members, at any rate, thought that 
the amount to be voted represented the full expenditure on the item under 
consideration. 

In any case, I feel sure that after, going through the new form of 
expenditure estimates, you will agree that it was high time that the 
Estimates submitted to Parliament should show the whole expenditure 
of each Department, and not only the amount to be voted under the 
heading of the Department. 

* 

As a matter of fact, it has been found convenient for administrative 
purposes in some cases not to vote all the expenses of a Department on 
the Estimates of that Department. 

For example, it is convenient for the Resumed Properties Department 
to pay the rates on all Government property rather than for each Depart- 
ment to take a Vote for rates on its own Estimates, and this method of 
voting is being continued. Administrative convenience cannot be sac- 
rificed for the sake of form. This explains the group Votes taken for 
stores, stationery, printing, rates, telephones, gas, electricity, and the 
others. 

-x- ^ * -K- 

Members must agree that hitherto it has been impossible to ascertain 
with any degree of accuracy the full cost to the community of any of the 
public Departments. 

8, Analysis of Expenditure by Objects. 

The next statement, page 299, omits the amounts provided on the Votes 
of other Departments, but shows the total amount to be spent by the 
Department under its own Estimates, such expenditure being classified 
according to the nature and objects. 

A1 Salaries. 

A2 Temporary Assistance. 

A3 Allowances. (This includes climatic allowances and allowances 
for living in expensive districts.) 

A4 Officers on Retirement Leave (Salaries of). 

A6 Overtime. 

Bl Subsidiary Staff Charges. 

B2 Expenses in Connection with Buildings. 

B3 Subsistence and Transport Expenditure. 

B4 General Expenditure. 

0 Other Services. 

0. Capital Expenditure from Revenue. 

It also shows the nature of the capital expenditure to be mad© from the 
Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund. 

The information contained in this statement could not be obtained 
from previous Estimates in the convenient form in which it is now placed 
before you. 
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19. Expenditure Classified by Departments and Organisatiofi Units. 

The next statement on page 301 summarises the total expenditure of 
the Department under each organisation unit or Departmental section, 
and classifies it again according to its nature in the main divisions men- 
tioned above. 

The logical division of expenditure by organisation units is a feature 
of the new form. It applies the principle of departmentalising expendi- 
ture as followed in commercial accounting. 

* * ^ 4 - * 

11. Headings of Expenditure Have Been Standardised. 

The detailed Estimates all follow the same form. The headings are 
standard headings for all Departments, and have been grouped so as to 
facilitate ready reference and comparison both in details and in sub- 
totals with other Departments. 

You will notice that all salaries, allowances, payments for leave of 
absence and overtime have been brought together under one group. In 
former Estimates some of these expenditures were scattered through what 
were called ^^Contingencies” and were frequently lost to sight by inclusion 
in group votes covered by the terms ^Tncidental” and 

You may not have been aware also that in the old form of Estimates, 
ihe item voted for the salaries of a Department did not by any means 
indicate the total salaries paid in that Department, but only the salaries 
of permanent officers. The salaries of temporary staffs were frequently 
obscured in group votes. For instance, it was the practice to pay some 
salaries of temporary employees from a vote on the Public Works Depart- 
ment, entitled : — 

^^Eents, cleaning, caretaking, insurance and shipping charges, letter- 
boxes, postage, telegrams, fares, freights, stores and Departmental 
contingencies generally, including minor services for other Depart- 
ments, £ 

Many similar groupings of expenses will be found in the Estimates of 
ju’evious years, but no two will be found identical. 

The headings under which the expenditure is classified in the Estimate 
under notice are standard headings throughout the Departments. They 
cannot be varied or altered without Treasury authority. Of course, experi- 
ence may show that alteration is necessary, but any alteration approved 
will be made uniform. The Estimates of next and succeeding years will, 
I am convinced, demonstrate the value of standard headings of expendi- 
ture in the exact comparisons they will provide between one Department 
and another. Not only are the headings standard, but the symbols, Al, 
A2^ Bl, E2; Gl, C2, &c., indicating them are also standard for accounting 
purposes in all public Departments. 

. . * * * ■ * ' * 

The new form of Budget provides a basis for future comparisons of 
detailed items, which will be of some value and of considerable interest, 
not only to members but to the public. 
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You will find a summary showing the total expenditure for all Depart- 
ments under the same standard headings. In addition there is compiled 
from the information in the Estimates for all Departments a classifica- 
tion of the total expenditure by functions which will be included later, 
when I am analysing the 1928-29 Estimates. This statement will show the 
total expenditure which you are asked to vote for 1928-29 distributed 
under the following headings: — 

(a) Legislature and General Administration. 

(b) Maintenance of Law, Order and Public Safety. 

(e) Eegulation of Trade and Industry. 

(d) Education. 

(e) Encouragement of Science, Art and Eesearch. 

(f) Promotion of Public Health and Kecreation. 

(g) Social Amelioration. 

(h) War Obligations. 

(i) Development and Maintenance of State Pesources. 

(j) Local Government. 

4? -5^ -K- * 

12. Estimates for Business and Industrial Undertakings. 

For the first time there will be found in the papers submitted to Parlia- 
ment an estimated aggregate Income and Expenditure Account for the 
Business Undertakings, and a similar aggregate statement for the Indus- 
trial Undertakings. 

It should also be pointed out that hitherto the Industrial Undertakings 
have not been required to prepare for Parliament any Estimates of tlieir 
anticipated Income and Expenditure, but this year such a statement for 
each Industrial Undertaking will be found under its appropriate heading. 
There will also be found similar information relating to trading activities 
such as the Government Dockyard, Walsh Island, and the Goveriunent 
Insurance Office. 

The Government Dockyard, Walsh Island, has been for many years 
expending sums in excess of a million pounds per annum, and so far 
as I can discover, last year the only items voted by Parliament were two 
grants, totalling £Y63, for the entertainment of visitors, {New South 
Wales Bfadget Speech ^ 1928, Bavin , pp, 12-21.) 

(d) BUDGET METHODS— THE COMMONWEALTH. 

Lack of Standardisation of Items in Estimates. 

The lack of standardisation of items in the Commonwealth Estimates 
makes it extremely difficult, if not impossible, to ascertain the full and 
true cost of items such as salaries, payments in the nature of salaries, 
travelling expenses and printing. Under the present classification of expen- 
ditures, wages, salaries, travelling expenses and other important items 
are obscured in composite items and Trust Funds, and it is impossible 
to find in the Estimates or the Budget Papers the total personnel costs of 
the various Commonwealth Departments. It was contended on behalf of 
the Treasury that the personnel and personnel costs of the Public Service 
could be found in the Annual Eeports of the' Commonwealth Public Service 
Board, and that it was not advisable to unduly load the Estimates with 
statistics. With this contention . the Committee is not convinced. It 
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lioMs tlie view strongly that Parliament should be provided with full 
details in the Estimates of the total numbers of the staffs employed in 
the various Departments, as well as the total sums to be provided annually 
in respect of wages, salaries, and payments in the nature of salaries. The 
absence of such information has been the subject of strong criticism by 
financial experts who appeared before the Committee. Moreover, Parlia- 
ment and the public should be able to see at a glance the rise or fall, from 
year to year, in the personnel and personnel costs of the Commonwealth 
Service. In Great Britain and in New South Wales salaries and payments 
in the nature of salaries are grouped in such a way that the total costs may 
be readily ascertained. 

There can be no doubt that, in the interests of uniformity and clarity, 
items of expenditure should be standardised to the fullest extent possible. 
While standardisation has been adopted to an appreciable degree, many 
items of a similar character are differently worded. The following examples 
of inconsistent wording appearing in the Estimates illustrate the necessity 
for a uniform standardisation of items : — Account, record and other book.«5, 
including cost of material, printing and binding; official printing and 
stationery, including account, record and other books; incidental and petty 
cash expenditure; miscellaneous and incidental expenditure; incidental 
and miscellaneous expenditure; travelling expenses; travelling expenses 
and incidentar and petty cash expenditure; stationery, travelling and in- 
cidental expenditure; office requisites, stationery and incidentals; office 
requisites, account record and other books; office requisites exclusive of 
writing paper and envelopes; office requisites, waiting paper and envelopes, 
and account record and other books. (Gomm.onwealth Joint Select Co)n- 
mittee on Public Accounts, 1932, p. 39.) 

(e) PUBLIC ACCOUNTS, N.S.W. 

(a) Peceipts and payments system; (b) an accrual system-. 

The financial position of the State is determined at the end oi‘ eacli 
financial year in conformity with the Audit Act, 1902, on the result shcovn 
by the Consolidated Revenue Cash Account, the basis almost universallv 
followed in the Governmental account s.ystems of other States and 
Countries. 

Prior to the financial year ended 30th June, 1928, it had been the 
more or less general practice to include as Revenue receipts for the year, 
only such of the collections of accounting officers as had reached the 
Treasury prior to the close of business on the 30th June. 

The amounts collected during June but reaching the Treasury in 
July were taken in as receipts of the new financial year. A departure 
from this general rule, however, v;as the inclusion of an arbitrary amount 
of £25,000 on account of railway receipts collected, bnt not, at 30th Junes 
c]e]josited in Treasurer’s General Banking Account. 

For the past two years, however, the Treasury books in respect of the 
(V:..-olidatcd Revenue Fund have been kept open sufficiently long after 
the 30th elune to permit of the inclusion of the complete collections made 
by accounting officers during June. The whole of the revenue relating 
to a financial year cannot, however, he collected in that year. Likewise, 
ninny accounts, iiieluding a fiarge portion of the expenditure incurred 
diiring: the month of June, are not paid until after the 30th June, and are 
Taken into account in the financial year in which paid. ' 
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In an endeavour to ascertain the complete income and expediture of 
each year on a basis more closely approximating to the income and expen- 
diture basis used in commercial accounting, the Colonial Treasurer, on 
5th September, 1928, sought from the Auditor-General particulars of the 
transactions on the Consolidated Revenue Eund during July and August 
which were in respect of the year ended 30th June, 1928. 

Under the audit arrangements existing at that date, and with a limited 
time in which to complete the task, my predecessor was dependent upon 
statements prepared, at his request, by the departmental accountants, and 
the summarised return submitted on the 26th September, 1928, and in- 
cluded in the Budget Papers, was not an audited statement. 

To enable a statement to be compiled for 1928-29 on the same lines, 
similar information regarding the cash transactions of July and August. 
1929, has been obtained from the Departments at the request of the 
Treasury. 

The departmental returns have been checked and examined, and a state- 
ijaent — certified with certain reservations — showing what the surplus or 
deficiency for the year 1928-29 would have been had the Treasury books 
been kept open until 31st August will be supplied to the Colonial Treasurer. 

The object sought to be attained by a dual presentation of the balaiiee 
of the Consolidated Revenue Account as it should appear at difierent dares 
is to demonstrate to what extent, if any, the balance of the Cash Account, 
constituting the surplus or deficiency declared, at 30th June is affected by 
the collection of receipts or the making of payments, appropriate to the 
particular financial year, being delayed or postponed. 

The form of Consolidated Revenue Account prescribed by the Audit 
Act (Public Accounts, pages 1 to 5), is a statement of receipts and pay- 
ments during the financial year, but in coiijiinetion therewith the 
Treasurer is required to — 

(Section 32, s.s. 3). . . prepare a statement made up of such 

statements aforesaid and of all unpaid accounts rendered during the 
year which, at the close of such year, were lying in the Treasury, to- 
gether with a statement of all revenue and receipts payaye by law 
to tlie Consolidated Revenue Pund, on or before the thirtieth day 
of June in such year, and which had not reached the Treasury at the 
close of such year; and the statement so prepared shall be submitted 
to Parliament by the Treasurer with the public aecouuts prepared 
in pursuance of this AcV^ 

and these statements appear in the Public Accounts. 

This provision was evidently embodied in the Act with the same object 
which the Treasurer has in view, and, if the statements are properly 
compiled, should, in my opinion, meet the position. 

The declaration of the result of the financial operations of the year 
according to the surplus or deficieiiey on the Consolidated Revenue Casli 
Account for that year has unsatisfactory features, and too much impor- 
tance can he attached to the result so disclosed. On the other hand, 
there are many difficulties to be surmounted in the presentation of a Con- 
solidated Revenue Account, showing Income and Expenditure in place 
of Receipts and Payments, and it seems at least doubtful whether sucIj 
form of account would prove a more satisfactory guide to the true posi- 
tion. {New South Wales Auditor-GemeraV s Report, 1929, pp. 14-15.) 
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(f) CONTROL OF EXPENDITURE 

(i) Tasmania. 

Treasury and Departmental Responsibilities, 

The board fiirtlier considers that the method of placing the State 
accounts before Parliament does not give the information in the form 
necessary for Parliament to properly understand the position; this is 
most noticeable in regard to the Estimates. Parliament cannot exercise 
the necessary care in passing the expenditure chargeable to Consolidated 
Revenue Fund, when the statement before it contains only the ordinary 
estimated expenditure for each department. The board considers that 
each department should also show its estimated revenue, if any, and the 
expenditure should show the proportionate part of the total interest bill 
which is the result of the expenditure in previous years of loan moneys 
by that department, thus Parliament would see at a glance what the total 
expenditure of a department really was, and also investigate the prospec- 
tive revenue. In this connection the board feels impelled to draw 
attention to the question of preparation of Estimates. 

Properly speaking, the Treasury should be the guardian of the public 
purse, and as such should be largely relied upon by Ministers in tEe 
preparation and criticism of estimates. 

It is as much the duty of a Government as of an individual to live 
within its income, and in the preparation of the Estimates the first con- 
sideration should necessarily be the amount available from revenue for 
the financing of the items of expenditure as submitted to Cabinet by 
departmental heads and other persons who are entrusted with the admin- 
istration of the various functions of government and the expenditure of 
public money. 

It is upon the Treasury that Parliament and Ministers must rely iot 
information as to the revenue, and ui>on the figures supplies as to the 
amount available the estimates of expenditure should stand or fall. To 
continue to prepare estimates of expenditure with a known deficiency in 
view to which must be added the very large amounts of supplementary 
estimates that are brought forward every year, is nothing more or less 
than financial suicide. 

The board has, as the result of its investigations, which are given in 
detail herein, suggested very considerable economies, and feels it cannot 
urge too strongly that if such economies are to be of any lasting benefit, 
it is essential that the annual interest bill should not be increased. The 
size of the interest bill is the principal factor which has brought about 
the iDresent financial position, and unless the expenditure of loan moneys 
on unproductive works ceases and the finances are given a breathing- 
spell for a few years, then the savings as suggested in this report will 
only be a temporary palliative, leaving the financial position of the State 
in the end practically irretrievable. 

The board is of the opinion that the State’s activities as a whole have 
been too ambitions, many of them excellent bnt qnite outside the financial 
capabilities of the State, and it would appear that Tasmania has endeav- 
oured to follow the mainland States without regarding the fact that the 
population and resources of this State are more limited. In this respect 
it should be borne in mind that in Tasmania the burden of taxation 
necessary to carry on the State’s activities rests upon approximately 4O,CK)0 
persons only. It therefore resolves itself into a question as to how much 
the State can afford, and whether some of the activities are beyond the 
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Statens resources. It would be better to carry out a lesser number of 
' undertakings well, than to carry on the whole indifferently with the 
possibility of ending in disaster. {Tasmanian Public Service : Eeport of 
^ Economy Board, 1923, p. 2.) 

(ii) Victoria. 

, Treasury and Departmental Responsibilities. 

Ministerial responsibility. 

I Once expenditure has been authorised by Parliament, Ministers con- 
. trolling Departments must and do accept responsibility for the manner in 
which the appropriation for their particular Department is expended. 
From information given to me by officers of the respective Departments, 
I believe that each and every Minister strongly resents any attempt on 
the part of the Treasury to interfere with what he rightly regards as his 
responsibility so long as the limits authorised by Parliament and statrite 
, or regulation are not exceeded. 

As Ministers individually are opposed to Treasury control of their 
authorised Departmental appropriation, it is hardly likely that they will 
collectively as a Cabinet agree to give one of their number, viz,, the 
Treasurer, authority to veto any act of theirs incurring expenditure within 
a Parliamentary authorisation, though they will accept the Treasurer’s 
decision in regard to extra and special expenditure. In consequence, a 
' Treasury official would be standing upon very unstable gTOund if he 
^attempted to hold up claims for expenditure which had alreiuly been in- 
curred within Parliamentary authority. Neither could the Treasury, for 
the reasons already given, prevent payment being made. 

Functions of Treasury. 

I am aware that by British constitutional practice the Treasury has 
from ancient times been empowered to control all otlier Departments of 
State in matters of finance and public expenditure, and I think that, 

I broadly speaking, this is sound. I do not advocate a departure from this 
principle, but I do suggest a proper recognition of the manner in ■which 
this wholesome control may be exercised. 

The Treasury should, in connection with the finances of the State, be 
what the Auditor-General describes as “The bulk-handling Department,’^ 
while the detail work of accounting should all be done in the Depart- 
ments. Broadly, the functions of the Treasury from an expenditure point 
of view should be the careful revision of Departmental estimates, considera- 
I tion of and careful sifting of all proposals for large expenditure and the 
' problems connected with finance. Critical reviews of all hills to be placed 
before Parliament which may possibly affect either revenue or e'XY>enditure 
. is also an important responsibility. 

It is in these matters that the Treasury can and does exercise a power- 
ful infiiienee in the matter of economy in imblie expenditure, but it is 
futile for the Treasury to attempt to effect economy after the expenditure 
has been incurred. 

To assist in arranging finance the Treasury should insist upon all 
Departments submitting monthly or quarterly statements of their probable 
expenditure during the ensuing period, together with the totals of their 
actual commitments. 

In the matter of supplementary estimates, it is highly desirable that the? 
Treasury exercise the most exacting imuiiry before ])ermitting Dt^part- 
ments to incur liability, for it is my oninion that tin* iiuhilefu^e 

in this direction opens the door which leads to extravagance. 
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Unforeseen (?) expenditure. 

It is to be expected that every year there will be items of expeoiditxire 
occurring which could not be foreseen. From an examination of the items 
for several years past, which have been included in the supplementary 
estimates, I am, however, unable to see how much of the expenditure could 
be regarded as unexpected, unless the D^artmental estimates have not 
been carefully prepared or there is a want of economy in the administration. 

The Auditor-General informs me that he is strongly of the same 
opinion as myself regarding the necessity for insisting upon Departments 
keeping their expenditure within the annual appropriations. 

I was somewhat amused to note that for year after year payment to 
the Eailways for passes for Members of Parliament has been charged 
against a provision made for “Unforeseen and accidental expenditure/^ 

Distinction between Finance and Accounting. 

Summed up, my view is that the Treasury should deal with jirufmce 
while the Departments do the accountmg. There is a very clear distinc- 
tion between financing and accounting which is unfortunately not always 
recognised even in business circles. Financing has to do with furnishing 
funds, and directing the financial policies of enterprise, whether Gov- 
ernment or business. Accountmg has to do with the recording of finan- 
cial transactions incidental to the actual operation of the policy of the 
Government or business management. (Victorian Public Service, Boyal 
Commission, Boss, 192Y, pp. 8-9.) 

(iii) New South Wales. 

1. Centralised or Departmentalised Systems. 

In their last Annual Report the Public Service Board stated : — 

“While, in theory, the Department of the Treasury has always been 
charged with the responsibility for the methods of keeping the accounts 
for Governments, in practice it has been a wholly self-contained 
Department, and has exercised little or no control or supervision over 
the accounts of other Departments. 

“With the concurrence of the Treasurer, the Board decided to 
establish a definite supervision by the Treasury over the accounting 
methods and systems of the various Departments, and Cabinet approval 
was obtained for an extension of the Treasury functions to cover 
the investigation of the accounts of the Departments, and the appli- 
cation of modern principles and methods to the accounting of the 
Public Service. 

“For this purpose, Mr. Stevens, Assistant Under-Secretary, was 
appointed Chief Accountant of the Public Service; to take immediate 
charge of this new activity, under the general direction of the Per- 
manent Head of the Treasury Department. 

“A scheme of investigation and remodelling of the accounting offices 
has been planned, and is to be worked out gradually on systematic 
lines. 

“A complete revision of the accounting methods of the whole of the 
Service is a task of considerable magnitude, and will take some time 
to bring to finality. Investigations are proceeding, however, as rapidly 
as other work will permit.^^ 
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A revision of the activities of a number of the Departmental accounting 
branches has now been made and new methods of accounting introduced. 
In practically all of the accounting branches, the re-arrangement of duties 
has resulted in considerable staff economy. Eesults in this connection for 
the financial year ended 30th June, 1924, are set out in the schedule 
hereunder ; — 


Departments Completed. 

Former Staff. 

Present Staff. 

(Account Branches only). 

Ko. 

Salaries. 

2^0, 

Salaries. 

i 

■ 

105 

£ 

37,681 

6,347 

21,305 

16,735 

76 

£ 

28,763 

4,351 

15,566 

13,676 

4,858 

1,729 

2,622 

461 


21 

15 

Lands (and Returned Soldiers’ Settlement Bra nek 
amalgamated) 

72 

53 

public Works 

54 

45 

Government Stores 

24 

7^257 

17 

public Health 

8 

15 

2,731 

6 

Gr^vernroftTit Printer 

4,758 

537 

9 

Labour and Industry (expenditure only) i 

2 

2 

Resumed Properties 

7 i 

1,801 

i 

1,801 




Total 

308 

1 

£99,152 

1 230 

! 

£73,827 



In addition to the above, investigations have been brought to finality 
in a number of other Departments and, as opportunity permits, new 
methods are being introduced therein. 


The Board take this opportunity < f pointing out tliat the principal 
objective in regard to the re-arrangement of duties in tlie accounting 
branches of the Public Service has been, and is, increased efficiency. 
Whilst every opportunity is taken of curtailing staffs and reducing ilio 
cost of the Departments, the attainment of efficiency is principally song ;t. 
It almost invariably happens that, by a replanning of the duties of a staff 
upon a more efficient basis, economy in some form or other is secured- 
This is certaiiily the Board’s experience, and is evidenced by the foregoing 
tabulations. 

In two of the larger Departments, vk.. Public Works and xAgriculturci, 
it was deemed necessary to provide for an extension of the activities- »>t 
the accounting branches. In the Department of Public Works there is 
now operating what may be regarded as a complete system of aceouiuiug — 
self-balancing and, at the same time, providing for control acc(.)unts against 
which each local office effects a periodic balance. This was not }Jossible 
under the system which operated hitherto — the activities of the local ofiic;es 
only having been previously placed upon an efficient basis. The new system 
introduced makes provision for the collection of data covering adminis- 
trative costs of Departmental sections and branches. This informariun 
has for long been needful, and its preparation urged bv the Permanent 
Head. 

To provide for the collection of this data, additional staff had to be 
appointed. I'h-is staff, however, was found from amongst surplus officers 
made available by the re-arrangement of duties in other directions. Kei- 
withstanding this extra staff provision, however, a saving of IS per (*ent. 
in salaries was effected. 
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In the Bepartinent of Agriculture, provision has been made in the new 
staJffing for the appointment of an officer whose whole time is devoted to 
the periodic inspection of country offices. Hitherto this work had received 
only more or less haphazard attention, but a special feature is now being 
made of it; and it is anticipated that by this and other means increased 
efficiency and economy will result. After making this added provision, a 
saving of 31 per cent, in salaries has been effected. 

The Board quote these two instances to illustrate the statement above 
that their objective is not merely reduction of staff or saving on the salary 
votes, but the institution of more efficient methods whereby Departmental 
expenditure may be periodically reviewed. 

The main features of the reorganisation of the accounting branches of 
the Departments are: — 

(i) The provision of a single Departmental expenditure account, 
instead of the old methods whereby a Department may have four 
or five expenditure accounts financed from the different Treasury 
funds, e.p.. General Loan Account, Consolidated Eevenue Fund, 
Special Deposits Account. 

(ii) The preparation of cheques, cash sheets, abstracts, etc., on suit- 
able accounting machines, fitted with mechanical totalisers and 
pin-point type for cheque protection. 

(iii) The production at one typing operation of two or more forms 
suitable for different purposes. 

(iv) A properly balancing but simple system of double entry book- 
keeping, differentiating between the accounts required for Parlia- 
mentary or appropriation purposes, and those required for Depart- 
mental and costing purposes. 

(v) Institution of proper costing systems. 

(vi) Arrangement and housing of staff in such a manner as to guar- 
antee a maximum of output, consistent with proper working 
conditions. 

The re-arrangement of the duties of a large staff in a Department is a 
task of considerable magnitude. Methods which have obtained for very 
many years have to be discarded; books of accounts and records re-designed; 
and staff specially selected and trained to work the new system. 

First there must be an investigation of the old methods; defects must 
be discovered, and the whole position carefully analysed. Then there is 
the ]jTe-pl a lining of the new scheme; re-arrangement and selection of the 
staff, all of which must be done concurrently with the ordinary routine 
of the Department's activities. The transfer from the old to the new 
order of things must be carefully watched and close attention paid to 
the minutest detail. 

Determination of the methods of accounting to be observed through out 
the Public Service is a function of the Treasury, and, as the Board have 
previously pointed out, the time had arrived when it was clear to them 
that, in the public interest, improvements might well he introduced. Such 
work, however, is necessarily the *work of expert accountants, wvho must 
devote a great deal of time to devising and launching the necessary 
reforms- 
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The introduction of new methods had in 1921 been eominenced in Lie 
Accounts Branch of the Department of Public Instruction, and a sav’iia 
of some £4,000 per annum effected. Further savings effected during the 
last fifteen months amount to about £25,000 per annum, and it is antici> 
pated that the continuation of the work in the smaller branches of liio 
Service will probably result in a saving of a further £11,000 per annum — 
total saving, £40,000 per annum. {New South Wales Public Service 
Boards 1924 — pp* 2-3.) 

2. Cash System or Accrual System- 

From the point of view of the efficient control by tlie 'i reasiiTy r»f 
Governmental expenditure, one of the outstanding difiieulties of the eesh 
system of accounting is that the Treasury cannot be regularly advised as 
to the rate at which the expenditure of the various Departments is being 
incurred. The extent to which Departments actually pay their accounts 
is not an indication of the rate at which they are incurring financial 
commitments. What really matters is the rate at which the Departments 
are committing themselves to expenditure; for, obviously every debt 
contracted must ultimately be paid. We propose in future that the Treas- 
ury will exercise a more vigilant control over Departmental ex|;>enditures, 
and, with that end in view, Departments will be required to furnish to 
the Treasury at the end of each month a statement of the commitments 
already incurred, together with the commitments in contemplation. 

Hon. Members will thus appreciate the advantage from the point of 
view of an efficient control of Departmental expenditures of the system 
of keeping the accounts of all Governmental activities as nearly as prac- 
ticable upon an income and expenditure basis, as against the purely cash 
system. Not only will the improved system reflect the State’s financial 
position more accurately, but it will provide a basis for effecting control 
of public expenditure. 

In view of the wide ramifications of the Government aceouiits, an inno- 
vation of this character cannot be made complete from the inception. 
It will take some time (probably some years) to place the accounts of the 
Consolidated Eevenue Fund upon the income and expenditure basis of 
accounting — a system under which the whole of the income is taken into 
account in the accounts for the period in which it is earned or accrues, 
and the whole of the expenditure is taken into account in the accounts 
of the period in which it is incurred. This method of presenting acc'umts 
obtains in all well-conducted commercial enterprises and provides a more 
accurate statement of the financial position than the cash basis. To apply 
it completely to the activities of the Oonsolidated Eevenue Fund, how- 
ever, would involve far-reaching changes in the methods of accounting 
in so many branches of activity that the complete reform must extend 
over a very long period. We have set it before us, however, as an objec- 
tive, and the Estimates of the Business and Industrial ITndertaldngs have 
been framed on this basis. For the present, so far as the purely Govern- 
mental Section is concerned, we have been able to take only the actual 
receipts during the months of July and August of this year which relate 
to previous financial periods and add them to the accounts as at the 30th 
June, 1928, and the actual payments for the periods indicated and deal 
with them similarly. This process is of purely statistical character, but 
the information has been supplied through the Auditor-General. We 
believe that this innovation if continued and extended will not only be 
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acceptable to the public generally, but also tend to reflect more accurately 
than hitherto the true position of the Accounts of the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. {New South Wales Budget Speech, Bavin; 1928, p. 9.) 

i¥. Victoria. 

Treasury and Departmental Accounts. 

The Treasury has always been charged with the responsibility for the 
method of keeping the accounts for all Government Departments, but 
hitherto no organisation has been established to control or supervise de- 
partmental accounts. 

With the concurrence of the Honourable the Treasurer it has been 
decided to establish a definite supervision by the Treasury over the account- 
ing’ methods of the various departments. For this purpose a committee 
consisting of Treasury officers who are qualified and experienced account- 
ants has been appointed to take charge of this activity under the general 
direction of the Under-Treasurer. This committee will work in conjunc- 
tion with the Public ’ Service Inspector. A complete revision of the 
accounting methods of some of the departments has been planned, and will 
be put into operation gradually. {Victorian Puhlic Service Commission^ 
1932, p, 10.) 

V. New South Wales. 

(a) Funding Deficits. 

In a review of the public accounts of the State, the financial years ended 
30th June, 1906 and 1907, are distinguished by the fact that an endeavour 
was made to put the Consolidated Revenue Account on a sound footing 
by funding the accumulated deficiency as at 80th June, 1905, and by the 
establishment of the Public Works and Closer Settlement Funds. 

With a fresh start as from the 1st July, 1905, the Consolidated Revenue 
Account showed a credit balance up to the end of the year 1911-1912, but 
from then onward the account again went into debit until, at the 30th 
June, 1928, the accumulated deficiency amounted to £4,341,181 11s. 5d. 

As from the beginning of the financial year novr under review, steps 
liave again been taken to relieve the Consolidated Revenue Account of 
the accumulated deficiency. By the Deficiency (Revenue) Act, 1929, 
authority was given for the raising of a loan to the amount of £4,341,180, 
in respect of which an amount of £4,274,780 13s. 9d. was brought to account 
during the year. 

(b) Separation of Business Accounts from Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The accounts of the Government Railways and Tramways, Sydney Har- 
bour Trust, and the Hunter District Water Supply and Sewerage Board 
have been placed, by special legislation, upon an independent basis, and 
their receipts and payments no longer figure in the Consolidated Revenue 
Fund. 

The Pu])lie Works Fund was abolished by Statute No. 40, of 1928, being 
replaced by a Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund, constituted within the 
Consolidated Revenue Fund. 

The Closer Settlement Fund established under the Public Works and 
Closer Settlement Funds Act, 1996, was closed and a new fund established 
in lieu thereof under the Closer ISettlement Fund Act, 1928. This Act 
])rovides for the transactions of the Closer Settlement Fund, which have 
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been previously shown on a receipts and payments basis only, being kept on 
tlie Income and Expenditure basis and for the presentation to Parliameiir 
eacli yoar of a Eevenue Account and Balance Sheet. 

Contemporaneously with these arrangements, certain book-keeping 
changes have been made. 

In his report for the financial year, 1926-27, my predecessor pointed out 
that — 

‘^A distinct tendency is growing amongst those Departments which 
anticipate receipts in aid of their expenditure to submit a net expendi- 
ture figure, without disclosing the estimated gross, for ParliamentaiT 
sanction. Snch a practice is contrary to the law. A full disclosure 
of anticipations should be made in the annual estimates in order to 
enable Parliament both to be informed and approve of the estimated 
gross expenditure, and the applications of any receipts in reduction 
thereof.” 

This position has been remedied. Both the Budget and the Accounts 
now show gross and net expenditure. 

While neither Budgets nor account-keeping can, in themselves, prevent 
unnecessary expenditure, they can supply the requisite information to 
enable Parliament to maintain a more effective control of the funds voted 
by it. 

The separation of the accounts of the Business Undertakings from the 
Consolidated Bevenue Fund, and the standardised information no\v given 
in the accounts as to departmental expenditures, by concentrating atten- 
tion on those aspects of Governmental expenditure which must be pro- 
vided for by the imposition of taxation, should, in my opinion, tend to 
secure prudence and economy in State finance. 

(c) Nee<i, for Repairs axwi Renewals Fund. 

The requirement in the Amending Acts that the accounts of the Busi- 
ness Undertakings shall be prepared on the Income and Expenditure or 
Profit and Loss basis, instead of on the basis of cash received and dis- 
bnrsed, necessitates provision being made in their accounts for major 
renewals and reconstructions due to depreciation and obsolescence, for 
which no reserve has been provided in past years under the cash system. 

As all revenue and expenditure of these undertakings formed portion 
of the Consolidated Bevenue Eund no reserves were created for deprecia- 
tion, and it appears likely that they will be called upon in future years to 
provide for expenditure on renewals beyond their capacity unless assisted 
from Consolidated Bevenue. 

This experience suggests that it might be well to consider some amend- 
ment of the law to provide for an annual charge on Bevenue for the 
purpose of providing a depreciation fund from which could be met the 
expenditure necessary for repairs and renewals to buildings and other 
assets of the non-trading activities. 

Under the present method of voting an amount to be expended each 
year, the amount made available depends upon the demands ui>on the 
Treasurer for other objects of expenditure. In the absence of statutory 
obligation to provide a sum, calculated with reference to the life and 
value of the asset in accordance with the recognised principles applicable 
to trading concerns, the amount placed cm the Estimates need not, and 
frequently does not, represent an adequate provision for repairs and 
renewals to assets such as schools, residences and other public buildings. . 
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(d) Collections-in-Aid. 

One of the innovations in accounting introduced in the new budget 
scheme is the division of Consolidated Eevenue Account into three sec- 
tions, viz., Eevenue Proper, Collections-in-Aid, and Special Purposes. 

The line of demarcation, between income derived from taxation and 
income which can be taken as an earning in reduction of expenditure, is 
not always very clear, and a number of inconsistencies in allocation 
between these two sections of the account are found in the Treasurer's 
Statements. 

The difficulty of exact allocation was contributed to by the fact that 
the alterations in the form of the account were not sanctioned by Par- 
liament until late in the financial year. 

The allocation will be more exactly made during the current financial 
year. 

The discrepancies in allocation do not afiect the accuracy of the Con- 
solidated Eevenue Account as a whole, and are not sufficiently serious to 
diminish the value for all practical purposes of the Departmental state- 
ments. {New South Wales Audiior-GeneraV s Report^ 1929, pp. 9-11.) 

(e) Types of Funds and Accounts. 

The term ^Tublic Accounts” refers to the accounts of the Colonial 
Treasurer, not the complete accounts of the Government Eailways, Tram- 
ways, Harbour Trust and other Business and Trading Undertakings, 
the trading results of which are shown by their audited Profit and Loss 
Accounts and Balance Sheets. 

Abandonment of Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund. 

By the Finances Adjustment Act and the Finances Adjustment 
(Further Provisions) Act, 1932, the receipts and payments of the Un- 
employment Eelief Fund and Family Endowment Fund were brought 
into the Consolidated Eevenue Account and the division of the Con- 
solidated Eevenue Account known as the Special Purposes (Eevenue) 
Fund was abandoned. {New^ South Wales Auditor-QeneraV s Report^ 
1933, p. 5.) 

(f) EHminatiug Special Funds. 

Up to 30th June, 1932, the proceeds of the Unemployment Eelief Tax 
and the Family Endowment Tax were, by statutory direction, credited 
each to a separate Special Deposits Account, and expenditures on the 
^Trevention and Eelief of Unemployment” and “Family Endowment” 
were defrayed from the respective accounts. 

By the terms of the Finances Adjustment x\ct, No. 27, 1932, the pro- 
ceeds of these taxes were, as from 1st July, 1932, directed to be paid to 
the Consolidated Eevenue Fund. The expenditures formerly made from 
these Special Deposits Accounts were provided for by an aggregate vote 
on the Consolidated Eevenue Fund Estimates, together with various other 
classes of expenditure, under the heading of “Social Services.” 

From a constitutional standpoint, the change was an improvement In 
that it made the expenditure onTTnemployment Eelief and Family Endow- 
ment subject to appropriation by Parliament, a safeguard not provided 
by previous arrangements. 
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Ko provision was made, however, for the repayment to the Treasurer's 
General Banking Account of outstanding advances of £2,498,983 16s. Id. 
made to the Family Endowment Fund, and £42,446 3s. Od. to the Unem- 
ployment Belief Fund. 

The manner of appropriation still leaves much to be desired, the expen- 
diture on Food Belief and Family Endowment having been provided for 
in one sub-item of £5,500,000. Contributions towards the administrative 
expenses of several Departments, amounting to £254,489 15s, 4d., are 
charged to the appropriation, but the Public Accounts do not show the 
allocation of the expenditure between the Departments concerned. For 
the purpose of budgeting and accounting it is desirable, also, that there 
should be a statutory definition of the term ^^social services.” 


Omitting the miscellaneous receipts shown in the statement the receipts 
from Unemployment Belief Tax and Family Endowment Tax amounted to 
£9,192,472 10s. lOd., of which £210,886 15s. 6d. is represented by contri- 
butions from Departments whose expenditures are met from the Consoli- 
dated Bevenue Fund, and which therefore appears as a cross entry both 
in the Beceipts and Payments. Allowing for this adjustment, the receipts 
amounted to £8,981,585 15s. 4d., of which £6,931,414 15s. lid. was expended 
on the social services specified as such in the Public Accounts, and 
£254,489 15s. 4d. for administrative expenses. The Balance of 

£1,795,681 4s. Id. assisted in providing the revenue required to meet 
expenditure generally. {New South Wales Audit or- Generalfs Report^ 1933, 
pp. 32-33.) 


(g) Want of Continuity in Accounting Practice. 


By the changes in accounting practice in 1928-29: — 

(a) Expenditure from the Consolidated Bevenue Fund was shown 
gross and net, viz. — 


£ 


Gross expenditure of Department x 

Less earnings (collections-in-kind) y 


Ket expenditure (being amount to be provided 
by taxation) x 


(b) Beceipts from the proceeds of the realisation of the assets of the 
State, viz., sale of Crown lands, timber and mining royalties, 
sale of Government property, were taken into a subdivision of 
Consolidated Bevenue Account called the Special Purposes 
(Bevenue) Fund, and utilised for the acquisition of other assets 
in the nature of capital expenditure charged to Bevenue. 

Both of these procedures have been abandoned in the accounts for the 
year under review. FTot only is the break in the continuity of the estab- 
lished comparisons unfortunate, but, in my opinion, the changes made are 
without the justification that they represent an improvement in account- 
ing methods. 

Collections-in-aid Abandoned . — -In the 1931-32 accounts, the earnings of 
Departments have been, in some cases, trea^fced as repayments to the credit 
of Votes and deducted from expenditure, and, in others, taken in as 
revenue receipts. 
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The deduction of receipts for services rendered from expenditure, as 
repayments to Votes, cuts across a leading principle of public accounting, 
namely, that a sound system should possess the qualification of complete- 
ness. This demands that the full amounts, both of receipts and expenditure, 
should appear if a true and exact statement of national finances is 
required, and if Parliamentary control over the whole is to be secured. 

Treatment of June Beceipts. — The case for and against the keeping of 
the Consolidated Eevenue Account on a Eeceipts and Payments basis or 
an Income and Expenditure basis has been discussed in previous reports. 

The cash basis is simpler, and it is claimed for it that “the arrears 
both of outlay and income will normally be about the same from one 
year to another.” This will not be the case, however, unless the accounts 
are closed off promptly on a fixed date. 

The practice as to closing the accounts varies in different States. In 
I^ew South Wales, attempts to bring the cash account more into line 
with the income and expenditure basis have resulted in variations being 
made in regard to the time and date of closing the accounts, which have 
tended to destroy the identity between the amount of expenditure and 
income carried forward from one year to another. It had been the more 
or less general practice, prior to the year ended 30th June, 1928, to 
include as revenue for the year such collections only of accounting officers 
as had reached the Treasury prior to the close of business on the 30th 
June. The amounts collected during June, but reaching the Treasury 
in July, were taken in as receipts of the new financial year. For the 
years ended June, 1929, and 1930, however, the Treasury books were kept 
open in respect of the Consolidated Eevenue Fund sufficiently long after 
the 30th June to permit of the inclusion of the complete collections 
made by accounting officers during June. The reversion to the former 
practice excluded from the receipts for 1930-31 certain collections in the 
hands of Clerks of Petty Sessions and other country collecting agents 
f or eather June, 1930, or June, 1931. {Wew South Wales Auditor-General's 
Beport, 1932, pp. 11-12.) 

(h) A State Balance Sheet. 

The receipt and disposal of cash collections, the checking of salaries, 
wages and other accounts payable, and the appropriation of expenditures 
to the correct Votes or Accounts, as authorised by Parliament, have con- 
formed to satisfactory standards, but the methods of accounting in the 
Ministerial Departments make it impracticable to give complete figures 
of income and expenditure covering their activities. 

A more satisfactory position will be attained when a statutory obliga,- 
iion is imposed on Departments to submit for audit an annual account of 
their transactions and a statement of assets and liabilities in an approved 
form. Such statements should constitute a preliminary step towards the 
preparation of a State Balance Sheet. (New South Wales Auditor-Gen- 
eraTs Beport, 16 / 12 /^^,) 

(g) UNIFORM METHODS OF ACCOUNTING. 

(i) The British Economic Mission, 

It is at present a matter of great difficulty to ascertain the exact finan- 
cial position of each object or undertaking on which loan moneys have 
been expended in Australia, though we are very glad to note that the 
Commonwealth Budget papers are now being prepared in a form which 
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goes far to remove the difficulty so far as the Commonwealth is concerned. 
The same is now true in conspicuous degree of ISFew South Wales, and of 
South Australia as regards its State Kailways, concerning which an admir- 
ably clear statement by the Railway Commissioner shows, for the year 
ended 3C>th June, 1928, a deficit on revenue account of just under 
£1,000,000 and an accumulated deficit of just over £8,000,000. We would 
respectfully suggest that the other States would do well to follow these 
examples, so that the public may be better able to understand clearly how 
its funds are being spent and with what result in each direction. (Eeport 
of the British Economic Mission, 1929, p, ^.) 

iii) New South Wales. 

The Joint Select Committee on Public Accounts of the Commonwealth 
Parliament, in Jnne, 1931, undertook an investig'ation, inter alia, into 
the desirability of uniform, methods of accounting for the Commonwealth 
and the States. 

In their report, recently published, they refer to the frequent complaints 
of financial and economic authorities regarding the lack of uniformity, 
clarity and essential information in Government accounts, and strongly 
emphasise the necessity for reform in these directions. 

Their recommendations deal both with (a) uniformity in aecouiiting, 
and (b) the desirability of uniform audit legislation: — 

(a) Uniform Accounting — 

^^The Committee is of opinion that earnest endeavours should 
be made to establish, as far as practicable, uniform accounts for 
the Commonwealth and the States. To this end, it is recom- 
mended that a conference representative of the Commonwealth 
and the Commonwealth and the States be convened at an early 
date to consider the principle of uniformity of the public accounts ; 
and that, if such principle be adopted, an expert committee be 
appointed to conduct the necessary investigations and submit 
proposals.” 

(b) Uniformity in Audit Requirements — 

The Committee recommended that an attempt should be made to 
establish, as far as practicable, uniform audit legislation for the Com- 
monwealth and States. 

This recommendation followed upon a resolution passed by a eonfex’ence 
of Auditors-General of the Commonwealth and States, at which it was 
agreed that any movement for economy through the co-ordination of the 
audit work of the Commonwealth and States must be preceded by amend- 
ments of the Audit Acts, making the requirements basically uniform. 
{New South Wales Audit or-GenemVs Report, 1932, p. 12.) 

(in) Commormealth Grants Commission. 

There is no doubt that further inquiry will enable the Commission to 
pduce the margin of uncertainty in its calculations. But any great 
improvement depends upon a reform in the methods in which the financial 
statements of the Commonwealth and the States are presented. A detailed 
comparison of the finances of the various governing authorities is the 
essence of the work of the Commission. This has been seriously hampered 
owing to^ the different methods employed by the various States in the 
presentation of their accounts. The Commission could not accept the 
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published deficits as an altogether true reflex of the relative financial posi- 
tion of the States. Many other factors had to be taken into account^ 
and in numerous cases conclusions had to be made from indirect inference. 

We desire to repeat, therefore, our representation to the Eight Honour- 
able the Prime Minister that immediate steps be taken to bring about 
a greater uniformity in the presentation of public accounts and statistics. 
In the absence of such uniformity the task of any body investigating the 
problems of Australian finance is unnecessarily complex and its decisions 
cannot have the certainty, and therefore the authority, they should. We 
are prepared to assist in this work. The difficulties of the Commission 
are only part of the evil caused by the present situation. Fniformity of 
public accounts would save the time of public officials; it would lead to 
a more general and intelligent appreciation in the public mind of the 
issues involved; it would ensure more efficient control of expenditure, and, 
in the long run, would enhance the credit of the Commonwealth. (Com- 
monweolth Grants Commission^ First Report ^ 1934, pars. 294-5.) 

Since the Commission came into existence some of the States, particu- 
larly the claimant States, have assisted us greatly by improving their 
accounts and statistical tables. Changes in the non-claimant States have 
not, however, been so marked. We realise that complete uniformity is 
not practicable, owing to differences in the nature of functions con- 
trolled, and differences in financial procedure, which is often governed by 
statute; but we are confident that, if a conference of Treasury Officers 
and Auditors-G-eneral could be arranged, differences in accounting and 
financial practice could be effectively harmonised. As we have previously 
pointed out, ^'^the difficulties of the Commission are only part of the evil 
caused by the present situation. Uniformity of public accounts would 
save the time of public officials ; it would lead to a more general and intel- 
ligent appreciation in the public mind of the issues involved; it would 
ensure more efficient control of expenditure, and, in the long run, would 
enhance the credit of the Commonwealth. 

As the finances of local government authorities are becoming more 
interwoven with State Government finance, we would urge the desirability 
of securing better statistics for local government operations. In our assess- 
ments we take into account local government taxation, but, in the absence 
of reliable figures of expenditure, we are obliged to make some broad 
assumptions, with which two of the claimant States are not satisfied. So 
long as our statistical information as to local government finance remains 
imperfect we shall be obliged to rely on inference.” {Commonwealth 
Grants Commission. Fifth Report, 1936, pars. 191-192.) 

(iv) The Commonwealth Public Accounts Committee. 

The lack of uniformity in the accounts of the Commonwealth and the 
States was severely criticised by expert witnesses who appeared before 
the Committee, and it was strongly urged that early and definite steps 
should be taken to secure, as far as possible, uniform accounts for all 
Australian Governments. The Commonwealth Parliamentary Joint Com- 
mittee of Public Accounts has, on two previous occasions, recommended 
to Parliament the urgent necessity for some measure of uniformity in 
Government accounts. In its report of the 7th Augi\st, 1930, on the 
General Question of Tasmania’s Disabilities, the Committee said ^^Dur- 
ing its investigations the Comnyttee found it necessary to examine the 
financial statements of the various State Governments. A noticeable 
feature of these statements was the lack of uniformity in the methods 
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of setting out the financial position of important Governmental activities. 
Eesearches were, on this account, rendered very difficult. The Committee 
is of opinion that early steps should be taken with a view to establishing, 
as far as possible, uniform methods in connection with the preparation of 
Commonwealth and State financial statements. If the States could be 
induced to co-operate, in the direction suggested, a study of Common- 
wealth and State accounts would be greatly facilitated. The establishment 
of uniform principles would be particularly helpful to any permanent 
body created to make a continuous study of the financial relations of the 
Commonwealth and the States. Moreover, researches of members of 
Parliament and others interested in public finance would be appreciably 
simplified if similar methods of presenting public accounts were generally 
adopted.^’ 

The Public Accounts Committee also stressed the necessity for reform 
in Government accounts in its recent report to Parliament on the Finances 
of South Australia as affected by Federation. 

Prominent financial experts and economists. Treasury and Audit offi- 
cials, and other persons interested in public finance, are all in agreement 
that the time is long overdue when a determined attempt should be made 
to place, as far as possible, the Government accounts of Australia on a 
uniform basis. The lack of uniformity in the Estimates, Budget Papers and 
other financial statements of the Commonwealth and the various States 
is, it was sxibmitted in evidence, a constant source of worry to Treasury 
officials, economists, statisticians and others who wish to compare the 
revenue and expenditure of the various Governments. Under existing 
conditions it is extremely difficult, and in many instances impossible, for 
reliable comparisons in respect of similar services to be abstracted from 
the financial publications of the Commonwealth and the States. (Oom- 
monwealth Joint Select Conimittee on Public Accounts, 1932, p. 52.) 

(h) FORMAT OF PAPERS. 

Size of the Estimates Papers. 

In view of the bulky nature of the Estimates and of the large propor- 
tion of unnecessary paper used in their preparation, the Committee insti- 
tuted inquiries as to whether a smaller and more convenient form could 
be substituted. In this connection the advice of the Deputy Government 
Printer (Mr# Johnston), the Commonwealth Parliamentary Librarian (Mr. 
Binns), the Commonwealth Treasury and other authorities was sought, 
and the weight of opinion definitely indicated that advantages would 
accrue if the Estimates were reduced to octavo size. The Committee 
also made inquiries as to the practice in other countries, and was informed, 
in evidence, that the Parliaments of most of the leading countries adopt 
fche octavo size for most of their Parliamentary publications in preference 
to the foolscap size. The information gleaned on this important subject 
suggested to the Committee the desirability of adopting octavo as the 
standard size for Parliamentary Papers in Australia. 

Advice received from the Speaker of the House of Commons indicates 
that the Parliamentary Papers of the British Parliament have been printed 
in royal octavo since 1922. Following is a copy of a cable recently received 
from the Speaker of the House of Commons:- — ^^^Change to octavo recom- 
mended 1906 ; not adopted then as Speaker opposed. Question again raised 
1921, when Speaker agreed that all further Parliamentary Papers be printed 
royal octavo. Change introduced session 1922. Estimated saving J^^OOO 
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if all papers 1919 had been printed octavo. Octavo had been increasingly 
employed since 1906 and proved most convenient and suitable for House of 
Commons purposes.^^ 

Evidence tendered to the Committee by the Commonwealth Parliament- 
ary Librarian showed that the Commonwealth Parliament observes more 
rigid and uniform principles as to the size of Parliamentary papers than 
most other countries. In America all sizes are used, octavo predominating, 
Canada is more consistent in the size of its Parliamentary publications 
which, for the most part, appear in octavo form. Sweden and the League 
of Nations also adopt octavo, as do the newer Parliaments, such as those 
of Southern and Northern Ireland and the Congress of India. It is 
interesting to note from evidence placed before the Committee that while 
several countries have changed their Parliamentary papers from the larger 
to the smaller size, no countries have made the change from the smaller 
to the larger size. 

The Commonwealth Parliamentary Librarian, who is strongly in favour 
of the octavo size, said: — would strongly approve of the change to 
octavo size being made general for all Commonwealth Parliamentary and 
official publications; but . . . this need not preclude the use of other 
sizes to meet special conditions. . . . Undoubtedly from the standpoint of 
library administration the octavo size is more satisfactory. ... I have no 
hesitation in saying that the octavo size has distinct advantage over the 
folio size.’’ 

The Deputy Government Printer (Mr. Johnston) in the course of his 
evidence said: — change-over from foolscap folio to royal octavo would 
not present any difficulties from a printing point of view, because both 
sizes are standard. ... It would reduce the cost of production if all Par- 
liamentary papers were standardised. I favour a system of standardisa- 
tion as it would enable my department to be conducted more economically. 

. . . The general adoption of octavo instead of foolscap folio would result 
in a considerable saving in cost.” Mr. Johnston indicated that the initial 
cost of the change-over in the first year would approximate £1,500, but 
savings would be made every year thereafter. 

The Committee was also informed that Mr. H. J. Green, the Government 
Printer for the Commonwealth and for Yictoria, favours the octavo size. 

The adoption of octavo generally for Parliamentary papers is also fav- 
oured by prominent librarians whose opinions were sought by the Com- 
mittee. 

The octavo volume has many advantages over a book printed in the folio 
size. Chief of these are: — 

(a) More economical, 

(b) More easily handled. 

(c) More durable; longer period of preservation. 

(d) Saving in postage. 

(e) Saving in cost and time of binding. 

(f) More suited to shelf storage; space preserved. 

(g) More saleable article. Some Parliamentary papers have a dis- 
tinct sale value. 

With regard to the Estimates the evidence shows that, if they were 
1 educed in size, it would not be necessary to publish a greater number 
of pages, as at present there are •wide margins which represent approxi- 
mately one-third of the paper used. Moreover, the type used for the 
Estimates need not be disturbed. 
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The Deputy Government Printer, who is strongly in favour of a reduc- 
tion in the size of the Estimates, said: — a practical printer I would 
strongly support the Committee’s suggestion in connection with the 
Estimates. ... I cannot see that any difficulty will arise in the matter of 
space required in changing the Estimates from foolscap folio to octavo 
size. Our type would be suitable if such a change were made. ISTo dis- 
organisation would result and a change-over could be made within a week’s 
time. ... I do not know of any substantial objection to reducing the 
Estimates to octavo size, and I would strongly support such a change in 
the interests of economy, efficiency and convenience in handling and filing.” 

Ill view of the necessity for economy and of the weight of opinion in 
favour of the octavo size for the Estimates and other Parliamentary 
papers, the Committee strongly recommends that the octavo size be gener- 
ally adopted as the standard size for Parliamentary Papers. Substantial 
annual savings will undoubtedly result if this recommendation is adopted. 
A specimen page of the Estimates in octavo size is submitted in this 
Eeport. (Commonwealth Joint Select Committee on Public Accounts, 
1932, pp. 41-12.) 

(i) PARLIAMENTARY CONTROL. 

(i) New South Wales. 

The Content of the Budget, 

The fact that almost every new Budget calls for an increase in expen- 
diture should occasion no surprise, for the needs of a growing population 
make imperative a continual expansion in public expenditure from revenue. 
Education is no longer an ideal but a necessity. The maintenance of law, 
order, and public safety, the care of the sick and the indigent, the improve- 
ment of social and living conditions of the people, and the general man- 
agement of the extensive area embraced in the State of Hew South Wales, 
call for increased expenditure in a hundred different ways. Enthusiasm 
for progress cannot, however, be allowed to outrun prudence. In seeking 
the means to cater for the demands made upon Governments undue burdens 
should not be placed upon industry and production — the chief sources of 
our revenue. 

The whole subject of finance has given this Government cause for deep 
thought. To frame a financial policy which will meet the necessities of 
our community, without imposing unduly heavy imposts on the industries 
which are its backbone, is not an easy task for any Treasurer. To manage 
the finance of the State with care and economy, but without parsimony, 
and with fairness to all the various interests represented in the community, 
is no less difficult. 

The desirability of the presentation of the Estimates early in the 
financial year has long been stressed in discussions in this House, and 
it was our desire to submit this year’s Budget in time to have the Esti- 
mates disposed of before the end of September, in order that Parliament 
and the country might be made .aware of the Government’s financial 
proposals before tbe expiry of the first quarter of the financial year. 

Hon. Members are aware that under the provisions of the Audit Act, 
Consolidated Bevenue expenditure may be continued during the first three 
months of the financial year at the same rate of expenditure as obtained 
during the previous financial year, huf after September, Supply Bills 
are necessary until the Estimates have been agreed to by the House, and 
the Appropriation Act has been passed. 
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Under normal conditions, the Budget and Estimates should be placed 
before you for consideration as soon as possible after the figures from 
the Public Accounts of the previous year are available for comparison, 
that is towards the end of August. The regular presentation of the Budget 
not later than the middle of September would meet all requirements, and 
would, I feel sure, be appreciated both by the House and the country. This 
will be our objective in future. {New South Wales Budget Speech^ Bavin, 
1928, p. 5.) 

(ii) Queensland. 

Content of the Budget. 

There is still considerable confusion of thought as to the services pro- 
vided by the Government from taxation. I do not propose to review the 
financial operations and costs of services in detail, but I have grouped 
the receipts and expenditure under appropriate headings to illustrate the 
relative importance from the viewpoint of finance of the several sections 
of Government activities paid from this Fund. 

A study will show: — 

(i) That 38.84 per cent, of the total expenditure is on account of 
interest, sinking fund, and exchange payments; 

(ii) That 32.28 per cent, is required to provide transport facilities — 
railways, harbours, etc. 

(iii) That 16.06 per cent, is expended on education, law and order 
(including Police) and child welfare; 

(iv) That 5.64 per cent, is needed for charitable institutions, public 
health, and safety; 

, (v) That 2.97 per cent, is utilised for the development of primary 
industries ; 

(vi) That the remaining 4.21 per cent, is on account of the Executive 
and Legislative, general administration, supplies, and mainten- 
ance. 

It is commonly thought that income tax collected by the Government 
pays for most of the Crown services — actually the income tax collected 
last year was not sufficient to meet the Governments expenditure on edu- 
cation, law and order, and child welfare. Further, the expenditure to 
assist in the development of the State’s primary industries was greater 
than the combined revenue from land tax, fees collected by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Stock and mining royalties and lease rents, etc. 
Again the expenditure on account of charitable institutions, etc., exceeded 
the revenue from succession and probate duty. 

Eevenue from the following sources was insufficient to meet the State’s 
bill for interest, sinking fund, and exchange, amounting in all to 


£6,530,783 :~ 

Excess of earnings over working costs of transport £ 
(Eailways, Harbours and Marine, etc.) .... 1,685,257 

Interest (Local Bodies) 1,504,625 

Contribution by Commonwealth Government . . . 1,096,235 

Land revenue, including timber royalties 1,465,130 

Contribution by Main Hoads Commission ....... 250,000 

Licenses, Totalisator and betting tax ..... ....... 185,180 

Miscellaneous revenue 125,314 


£6,311,741 

( Queensland P^hlie Service Oommissiony 1937, pp. 16-16.) 
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(iii) New South Wales. 

Eelaxaiion of Parlimientary Control. 

‘Ut quod omnes tangit, ab omnibus appro'betur.’ The cardinal 
Ijrinciple on which the whole of our financial system is based is that 
of Parliamentary control . . . Upon this fundamental principle laid 
down at the very outset of English Parliamentary history, and secured 
by three hundred years of mingled conflict with the Crown and 
peaceful growth, is grounded the whole la^v of finance, and, conse- 
quently, the whole British Constitution.’^ (Durell — 

Grants.'') 

Under the Constitution of New South Wales, no revenue could be spent 
without Parliamentary sanction. Such sanction was to be found in the 
annual appropriations and in special appropriations by statute. 

The need for an annual Appropriation Act compels the holding of a 
session of Parliament at least once a year. By this means, the Govern- 
ment in pow-er can be held answerable for any moneys spent 'without sucli 
authority and for its acts of financial administration generally. 

To allow^time for the presentation and discussion of the Budget and 
for Parliament to pass the Appropriation Act, the Treasurer is empow^ered, 
under the terms of Section 83 of the Audit Act, 1902, to continue paying 
for existing services in anticipation of the Act being passed. Such pay- 
ments must not exceed the rate authorised for similar services in the 
previous year, and are limited to a period of three months from the 
commencement of the financial year. 

If the Appropriation Act is not passed within this period, the Govern- 
ment has no legal authority to make further expenditures, but may have 
recourse to ^^Supply” Bills, by which authority is obtained to continue 
expenditures on the Supply” basis, pending the presentation of the Budget 
and the passing of the Appropriation Act, 

For the last financial year, statutory supply for July, August and Sep- 
tember was availed of, but Parliament was dissolved on 18th September, 
1930, before the annual Appropriation Act had been passed, or before 
supply for October had been granted. Consequently, after the termina- 
tion of statutory supply on 30th September, 1930, all payments for October 
and November, except those authorised by special appropriations, were 
made without Parliamentary sanction. 

The payments made during October and November were subsequently 
validated by Treasury Indemnity Act, No. 2, 1931. 

The failure to obtain supply before dissolution was opposed to recog- 
nised constitutional practice. 

Further supply was obtained for the following periods:— 

December, 1930, to March, 1931 — Siipplv Act TNo. 1) 

April, 1931 . ... . . . V. . . . . / ,, (No. 2) 

May, 1931 ...................... „ „ (No. 3) 

June, 1931 „ „ (No. 4) 

The Budget was presented on l7th June, and the Appropriation Act 
passed and assented to on 2 Yth June, 1931. 

These circumstances are already within the knowledge of Parliament. 
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Legislation, more especially in recent years, lias tended increasingly to 
limit that Parliamentary oversight and control of expenditures which 
should be secured by annual appropriations based on detailed estimates 
submitted for discussion by Parliament. 

Special Appropriations. — The number of special appropriations under 
specific statutes, wliich continue for definite or indefinite periods, and are 
not subject to review except by amendment of the statutes, is increasing. 

The Public Accounts disclose that of the total net expenditure of 
£20,318,778 4s. 7d. from the Consolidated Kevenue Fund for 1930-31, an 
amount of £5,324,062 2s. lid. was made under the authority of specific 
statutes other than the annual Appropriation Act. Many special appropria- 
tions date back for many years, and the circumstances under which they 
were made may have entirely changed. 

Pay-menis\ Unauthorised in Suspense and Advance to Treasury. — ^In my 
last report, I drew attention to the danger to constitutional principle 
involved in the practice of making expenditures, without appropriation and 
without the warrant of the Governor, designated ^Tayments Unauthorised 
in Suspense.” 

The Treasurer is provided with an Advance Account to meet expendi- 
tures of an unforeseen nature, and while, in addition thereto, it may be 
necessary, when this advance has been exhausted, to incur unauthorised 
expenditure in some national emergency, a resort to this course almost 
as a matter of routine constitutes a serious inroad on Parliamentary con- 
trol of the public purse. 

This matter is also referred to in the Eeport of the Public Accounts 
Committee attached hereto (Appendix 19) : — 

“Attention is drawn to the practice of spending large sums of 
money in the absence of Parliamentary authority. It is recognised 
that occasions must arise when expenditure which has not previously 
been sanctioned by Parliament is justified. On the other hand, the 
amounts involved in some instances can only lead to one or two 
conclusions : Either the Departmental estimate was grossly inadequate 
or the sum asked for was reduced to an amount which was obviously 
insufficient for normal requirements. In either case, the effect is 
to deny Parliament the right to control expenditure, and the Com- 
mittee is strongly of the opinion that, in cases of the type mentioned, 
the practice should be discontinued.” 

Payments for exchanges on remittances overseas and in respect of 
reductions in Government charges for coal and coke, not covered by 
Supply Acts, were made during the year as “Payments Unauthorised in 
Suspense,” but were subsequently provided for in the annual Appropria- 
tion Act, passed late in the financial year. 

Specific Revenues diverted from the Consolidated Revenue Fund to the 
Special Deposits Account and to other funds created by Finan- 

cial control and oversight by Parliament is also limited where revenues 
derived from specific sources are diverted from the Consolidated Bevenue 
Fund to the Special Deposits Account, and to special funds created by 
statute, without the expenditures therefrom being* subject to Parliamentary 
appropriation, as in the case o5 the Unemployment Belief Fund, the 
Family Endowment Fund, and Motor Taxation, which is transferred to 
the funds of the Main Boads Board. 
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The revenue diverted to these funds is expended by the authority of 
the Unemployment Relief Council, the Commissioner of Family Endow- 
ment and the Main Roads Board, respectively, without that supervision 
by • Parliament which the submission of annual estimates and the passing 
of an annual Appropriation Act is designed to provide. 

Some authorities have questioned the utility of such supervision as now 
exercised, but it is my duty to point out the growing tendency in the 
legislation of recent years towards the abrogation of the constitutional 
principle enunciated by Burell. 

During the past year, the Unemployment Relief Council had the spend- 
ing of over four million pounds, untrammelled except by general direc- 
tions in the statute, which have been interpreted by the Council as wide 
enough to cover expenditure of a character for which consideration by 
Parliament has always been regarded as specially requisite, such as grants 
of £2,000 for the relief of unemployed musicians, and £5,000 to the Fur- 
nishing Trades Society for the relief of unemployed members of that 
Society. 

Advances. — In previous reports, attention has been drawn to the fact 
that advances have been made from the Treasurer’s General Banking 
Account and charged to the Advances for Departmental Working Ac- 
counts and Advances to he Recovered” Account, without Parliamentary 
authority, and to the need for regulating the use of this account. 

Guarantees Given b.^ the Government. — A practice has also developed 
over a number of years by which iinancial assistance has been given, with- 
out the necessity of making grants, by guaranteeing the overdrafts of 
certain hospitals, co-operative societies and other bodies, and, in a few 
instances, the accounts of private individuals engaged in some develop- 
mental project. 

While a general statutory authority has been given to the Government 
Guarantee Board constituted in terms of the Advances to Settlers (Govern- 
ment Guarantee) Act, 1929, to guarantee the repayment to banks of 
advances made to settlers, with interest thereon, other guarantees have no 
Parliamentary sanction. The nature of these guarantees and the contin- 
gent liability of the Government represented thereby are shown in the 
statement appearing on page 49 of this report. 

Government Savings Bank. — On the 22nd April last, the Government 
Savings Bank of New South Wales suspended payment, following upon 
unusually heavy withdrawals by depositors, extending over many months, 
which the cash resources available to the Commissioners proved insufficient 
to withstand. 

At the request of the Under-Secretary to the Treasury, a special report 
on the accounts of the Bank at 30th April was made, as a matter of urgency, 
with the object of furnishing such information concerning the assets, 
liabilities and resources of the Bank as would he useful to the Treasurer 
in the negotiations for amalgamation. For the purpose of compiling this 
information, book values of securities, buildings, and other assets were 
used, and interim balance-sheets and statements supplied by the Commis- 
sioners were accepted, after being compa£*ed with the books and accounts, 
subject to completion of the audit for the year, {New South Wales Audi- 
tor-General's Report j 1931, pp, ^-11.) 
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(iv) The Commonwealth. 

Relaxation of Parliamentary Control. 

That criticism is not confined to non-parliamentary commentators is 
demonstrated in a speech made by the ITonoiirable E, G. Theodore on the 
8th February, 1929 {Hansard, p. 133), when he complained of the inade- 
quate time allocated to the consideration of the Estimates. Mr. Theodore 
said: ‘Though I do not suggest that Ministers wish to dodge criticism, 
nevertheless in this Parliament we have got away from the very healthy 
practice of parliamentary control of the public purse. Without this control 
the power and the authority of the elected chamber disappears, or at ail 
events is seriously curtailed . . . the House — not the Prime Minister or his 
Ministers — should be the arbiter of the national destinies of Australia. 
Unless Parliament is given the opportunity to use its full rights in this 
regard it cannot exercise its authority and consequently it cannot be the 
arbiter of the destinies of this country. . . . It is not sufficient that the 
majority party approves of the financial policy of the Government. Every 
individual member, whether he belongs to the majority party or whether 
he is sitting in opposition, should have a free and full opportunity to raise 
any question in relation to departmental expenditure. On this subject 
John Stuart Mill states ‘the proper office of Parliament is to watch and 
control the Government, to throw the light of publicity on its acts, to 
compel a full exposition and justification of all of them, which anyone 
considers questionable, to censure them if found to merit condemnation.’ 

The Eight Honorable S. M. Bruce, P.C., M.P., then Prime Minister, 
said in rejDly to Mr. Theodore: “I am extremely glad that this question has 
been raised. The subject is one which this Parliament must face. We 
must try to get a better system of conducting, not only our financial dis- 
cussions, but our parliamentary business generally. During the Budget 
discussion we frequently hear speeches which do not contain any allusion 
whatever to Commonwealth finance.” {OommomveaUh Joint Select Com- 
mitiee on Public Accounts, 1932, p. 16.) 

(v) New South Wales. 

(a) Treasurer s Advance Account. 

The usual advance of £150,000 made available to the Treasurer for the 
purpose of making payments of an unusual or emergent character, and 
also for expenditure in supplementation of appropriations, was made use 
of to the extent of £148,820 4s. 8d. This is, however, the net result only of 
the payments made from this advance. The full transactions were : — 

£ s. d. 

Total Payments . . . . . . . . . . . . 569,704 0 3 

Less — £ s. .d. 

Transfers to other Votes on passing 
of Consolidated Eevenue Fund 
Estimates for 1929-30 .. .. 303,339 lO- 10^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

^ Subsequent Transfers and Eepay- 

ments .. .. .. .. 117,644 4 9 

— 420,883 16 7 


Het Expenditure 


£148,820 4 8 
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In reply to a request for an explanation a.s to wliy payments antliorised 
against Treasurer’s Advance Account prior to the passing of the Estimates 
so much exceeded the usual provision under this heading, I was informed 
that the payments made were of an urgent character, that immediate pay- 
ment was necessary, and that provision had been made for them in the draft 
Estimates which w^ere subsequently agreed to by Parliament. This may 
be a justification for the payments being made, but it is not a reason for 
charging them to Treasurer’s Advance Account. All expenditure so charged 
in excess of the supply was, in fact, unauthorised expenditure made with- 
out appropriation or warrant in anticipation of the passing of the Esti- 
mates, and should have been so treated, in which event it would have 
formed the subject of inquiry by the Public Accounts Committee. 

Following upon the passing of the Estimates, however, provision was 
made by appropriation enabling transfers to be made which relieved the 
Advance. The distribution of the net expenditure is: — 

B s. d. 

Salaries and Payments in the nature of Salary . . 1^,320 19 6 

Maintenance and Working Expenses other than Salaries 41,590 o 9 
Other Services . . . . . . . . . . . . 85,033 5 0 

Special Purposes (Revenue) Fund — Supplementary 

Items 2,875 16 5 


£148,820 4 8 


Of this amount, £99,314 l'7s. 3d. was in supplementation of appropria- 
tions and £49,505 7s. 5d. for new services not covered by appropriations. 
(New South Wales Audit or- Generars Repoii, 1930, p. 31.) 

(h) Payments Without Warrant of Gover-nor. 

Section 39 of the Audit Act, 1902, provides that no money shall be 
drawn from the Consolidated Revenue Account, except under the authority 
of an Act of Parliament, and covered by a warrant signed by the Grovernor. 
When, therefore, expenditure is required after an appropriation has been 
exhausted, or for which no appropriation has been obtained, and such 
expenditure cannot he met from Treasurer’s Advance Account, strict con- 
stitutional procedure would seem to require that a supplementary estimate 
be submitted, and Parliament invited to sanction a further appropriation. 
Expenditures on such services as Charitable and Unemployment Relief 
must be continued on the responsibility of the Executive Government, 
notwithstanding that appropriations have been exhausted and warrants 
are unobtainable. It is inevitable also that emergencies will arise necessi- 
tating unforeseen expenditure beyond the capacity of the Treasurer's 
Advance Account. To provide for this contingency, it is laid down by 
Section 16 (b) that the Public Accounts Committee shall inquire into and 
report iipon all expenditure by a Minister of the Crown made without 
Parliamentary sanction or appropriation, while Section 58 (1) (a) (ii) 
requires the inclusion in the Public Accounts of the expenditure from 
Consolidated Revenue Fund, classified and arranged in the same form, 
and under the same divisions as have been used in the appropriation and 
of expenditure proposed to be authorised by appropriation under suitable 
heads. 
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No constitutional i^rinciple is endangered, therefore, by expenditure with- 
out warrant which is in supplementation of appropriations sanctioned by 
Parliament, as it is safeguarded by inquiry and report by the Public 
Accounts Committee. 

A distinction, however, may be drawn between expenditure of this nature 
and expenditure on objects for which no vote has been taken. Here, again, 
the circumstances may be such as to make unauthorised expenditure un- 
avoidable. A sudden outbreak of plague or pneumonic influenza, or some 
calamity such as widespread floods, may necessitate expenditure which 
could not await the submission of Estimates, and the procedure for authori- 
sation by appropriation and warrant. 

(c) Payment Unauthorised in Suspense. 

k. principle governing the charging of one class of expenditure to a 

Suspense Account,” and another to the Treasurer’s Advance Account, 
was enunciated as far back as 8th February, 1894, vide the following 
extract from a minute of Sir John See: — 

. I therefore had a conference with the Auditor-General and 
the Under-Secretary, and decided, on the strong recommendation of 
these officers, to pay without votes for services which could be regarded 
as of a continuous nature — such as railway wages, etc., leaving all 
new services for which provision had not previously been made, to 
be paid out of the Advance Vote when obtained.” 

Again, in 1902, at the meeting of the first Public Accounts Committee 
constituted under the present Audit Act, the Under-Secretary for Finance 
and Trade gave evidence maintaining that if there were sufficient authority 
available under Treasurer’s Advance Account, it could be used to meet 
payment in excess of revenue votes, irrespective of whether they were 
in respect of excesses of amounts already voted, or entirely new claims 
for which no appropriation had been taken, but if there was insufficient 
balance on Treasurer’s Advance Account it would not be competent to 
charge the latter class of claim against Expenditure Suspense Account, 
in which case the claims would have to be held over. 

It cannot be said, however, that any principle has been adhered to. The 
practice has been for expenditures to be continued and new expenditures 
not covered by appropriation to be made without the submission of supple- 
mentary Estimates and without appropriation or warrant. Such expen- 
ditures are recorded under the description of ^Tayments Unauthorised in 
Suspense,” and are included in the Estimates and covered by an appro- 
priation in the following year. 

In every Auditor-General’s report it is pointed out that an Indemnity 
Act is required for such expenditures, but the requirement is disregarded. 

‘'Payments Unauthorised in Suspense” without appropriation or warrant 
■were made during 1929-80 to the amount of £474,210 6s. 6d.; £76,364 4s. 2d. 
w^as a grant to the Family Endowment Fund, for which no original appro - 
l)riation had been taken, and £397,846 2s. 4d. was in supplementation of 
appropriations found to be insufficient. 

The danger of the procedure followed is that, unless kept in check, it 
IS cpen to abuse, and might conceivably be used to delay calling Parlia- 
ment together. {New South Wales Auditor-GeneraVs Report, pp. 
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{d) Payments Without Warrant. Spedial Deposits. 

The certificate reqnired to be given by the Auditor-General on warrants 
for expenditure from Special Deposits Account before they are submitted 
to His Excellency the Governor is provided for by Section 37 and the 
Third Schedule of the Audit Act, as follows:— 

certify that payment of the sums above mentioned is provided 
for by balances in the books of the Treasurer at credit of the respec- 
tive accounts above mentioned.’^ 

The rapidity with which funds are turned over in many of the accounts 
kept under the heading of Special Deposits Account and the variation 
in the balances from day to day would make it necessary, in order to 
comply strictly with the provisions of the Act, to have w’arrants submitted 
very frequently, in some cases even daily. As a warrant must be signed 
by the Treasurer, certified to by the Auditor-General, and sanctioned by 
the Governor, the statutory provision for the issue of warrants is regarded 
by the Treasury, in these circumstances, as being unworkable and it has 
been intimated to me that the Treasurer has decided that payments from 
Special Deposits Accounts will be made without warrant pending amend- 
ment of the Act. (New South Woles Auditor-GeneraP s Report. 1930, pp. 
37-38.) 

(e) Payments Without Warrant: General Loan Account, 

A difficulty has arisen in regard to loan warrants. By section 38, sub- 
section (1), of the Audit Act, the Treasurer is required, as aften as may be 
necessary, to calculate the amount of moneys likely to become due and 
payable out of the loan account during a period not exceeding three months, 
and to prepare a warrant authorising the payment of such moneys. The 
Crown Solicitor has advised that warrants for expenditure given by the 
Governor under these provisions are limited both as to time and amount, 
and that the authority for payment given by the warrant lapses at the 
expiration of the i3eriod named therein. It therefore becomes necessary 
for the Treasurer to make fresh detailed estimates of loan expenditure 
by the various Departments at least every three months and to make 
provision therefor by warrant. It is understood that the Treasury regard 
it as impracticable to make estimates under all speeific items likely to 
be operated upon. The previous practice of seeking fresh warrants for 
new loan expenditure only and acting on the authority in the old warrant 
until the total amount authorised therein is exhausted is still being fol- 
lowed. As the law now stands, however, such expenditure is being made 
without warrant and is reported to Parliament accordingly. 

Loans Expenditure Suspense Account (Public Accounts, page 227). — 
At 1st July, 1929, there was a balance on the account of £1,941,828 15s. 7d. 
unprovided for by Parliamentary appropriation, which was further in- 
creased during the year by £2,743,622 Os. 2d., bringing the total amount 
expended in excess of appropriation up to £4,685,450 15s. 9d. Transfers 
to the General Loan Account on the, passing of the Loan Appropriation 
Act, Ho. 52, 1929, and repayments in respect of the current year’s expen- 
ture relieved the account of £4,232,210 15s. ^d., leaving the balance unpro- 
vided for on 30th. June, 1930, at £453,240 Os. 7d., all of which represents 
expenditure on account of railways. 
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Tlie expenditure made in anticipation of appropriation and without war- 
rant, will, according to customary procedure, be retained in this account 
pending its appropriation in the Loan Appropriation Act for 1930-Bl, 
when it can be cleared to General Loan Account. 

The constitutional aspect of expenditure made without Parliamentary 
authority is referred to in connection with expenditure from Consolidated 
Eeyenue ^'TTn authorised in Suspense.” (New South Wales Auditor- 
GeneraTs Report, 1930, pp. 48-49.) 


(/) Payments Without Appropriation or Warrant. 

From 1st June to 28th June, 1932, expenditure was made without appro- 
priation and warrant, and remains to be validated and the officers con- 
cerned in making payments protected by a Bill of Indemnity. 

While constitutional practice requires the passing of an annual Appro- 
priation Act, there appears to be no statutory requirement that this shall 
be done. Every Supply Act is an Appropriation Act for a portion of a 
year, notwithstanding that the Treasurer’s requirements are stated in 
lump sums and not in detail under the Estimate headings. 

Attention is again drawn to the fact that recent legislation has tended 
increasingly to limit that Parliamentary oversight and control of expen- 
ditures which should be secured by annual appropriations based on detailed 
estimates submitted for discussion by Parliament. 


Other recent instances in which Parliament was dissolved without Supply 
being obtained are: — 


Outgoing Premier. 

Parliament 

dissolved. 

Automatic 
Supply, 
Section 33, 
Audit Act. 

New 

Parliament 

Assembled. 

Period of 
Unauthorised 
Expenditure. 

Indemnity 
Act No. 

Tile Hon. J. T. I^ang... 

7-9-27 

30-9-27 i 

3-11-27 

! 

1-10-27 to 17-11-27 

1 

■ 52, 1927. 

The Hon. T. E. Bavin 

18-9-30 

30-9-30 

25-11-30 

1-10-30 to 30-11-30 

i 2, 1931, 


Another feature of the abuse of constitutional procedure in FTew South 
Wales is to be found in the practice of making expenditures under the 
heading “Unauthorised in Suspense.” 

In his Second Beading speech dealing with the present Audit Act, in 
June, 1902, the then Colonial Treasurer said : — 

“If anything should occur in the country such as the plague, war, 
and a hundred other things that could be mentioned that no Govern- 
ment could forsee or provide for, the Government, if they have solid 
reasons for making a certain expenditure in the public interest, need 
have no fear whatever of taking the responsibility of paying the 
money and trusting to Parliament afterwards to indemnify them 
for their action .... Under the best system that we can adopt, it 
will always be necessary for the Government, in the event of an 
extraordinary occurrence, to expend money without the consent of 
Parliament.” 

The Audit Act, 1902, in giving effiect to the views expressed above, 
made important departures from the provisions of the previous Audit 
Act, and clearly contemplates that in exceptional circumstances expendi- 
tures may be made without appropriation or warrant. The form of 
Account Current prescribed by the Act provides a column for “Payments 
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Unauthorised in Suspense/’ and Section 16 makes it a function of the 
Public Accounts Committee, constituted under the Act to inquire into 
and report to the Legislative Assembly upon all expenditures by a Minis- 
ter of the Crown made without Parliamentary sanction and appropriation. 

While, therefore, the position has become accepted that occasions will 
arise in which certain expenditure must be continued on the responsibility 
of the executive Government, notwithstanding that appropriations iiave 
been exhausted and warrants are unobtainable, pointed reference has been 
made in the reports of the Auditor-General to the constitutional danger 
involved therein. 

In this connection, attention is directed to the payments charged as 
Unauthorised in Suspense and to the purchase of motor ears, &c. (New 
South Wales Audito7’-GenemVs Report, 1932, pp, 7-8.) 

(vi) The Commonwealth. 

Supplementary Estimates. 

9. A striking example of the apparent inditference of Parliament to its 
rights occurred when the Supplementary Estimates for the three years, 
viz., 1927-28, 1928-29 and 1929-30, involving a total amount of £1,746,687, 
were submitted to the House of Pepresentatives by the Common”wea]th 
Treasurer on 22nd October, 1931, and were passed after one hour’s dis- 
cussion. 

Whilst the presentation of Supplementary Estimates for more than one 
year in succession occurred on at least two other occasions in the past 
thirty years, nevertheless it is unusual and undesirable. The tlien Goin- 
monwealth Treasurer (The Hon. E. G. Theodore), when introducing the 
Supplementary Estimates of the three years period, stated : “I am afraid 
that the Commonwealth Parliament has got into a rather bad habit of 
allowing Supplementary Estimates to accumulate for two or three years 
and then to pass them without much consideration being given to them. 
For some years past the Supplementary Estimates have not been brought 
down year by year. I think they should be .... ” 

An examination of the Constitution shows that the Sections dealing with 
appropriations of revenue are ISTos. 56 and 81 to S3, which read: — 

^'56. A vote, resolution or proposed law for the appropriation of 
revenue or moneys shall not be passed unless the purpose of tlie 
appropriation has in the same session been recommended by message 
of the Governor-General to the House in which the proposal origin- 
ated.” 

^^81. All revenues or moneys raised or received by the Executive 
Government of the Commonwealth shall form one Consolidated 
Pevenue Eund, to he appropriated for the purposes of the Common- 
wealth in the manner and subject to the charges and liabilities im- 
posed by this Constitution.” 

^'82. The costs, charges and expenses incident to the collection, 
management, and receipt of the Oonsolidated Eevenue Fund shall 
form the first charge thereon; and the revenue of the Commonwealth 
shall in the first instance be applied to the payment df the ex^x^iidi- 
ture of the Commonwealth.” 

^'83. Ho money shall he drawn from the Treasury of the Common- 
w^ealth except under appropriation made by law ” 
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It will be observed that the constitutional provisions make no specific 
mention of Estimates, Supplementary Estimates, Budget Papers or other 
financial statements presented to Parliament. It is reasonable to expect, 
therefore, that the Audit Act or some other Act would make full provision 
for adequate Parliamentary control of the public funds. 

Section 36a of the Audit Act, 1901-1924, relating to expenditure from 
the Advance to the Treasurer,” reads: ^^Expenditure in excess of specific 
appropriation or not specifically provided for by appropriation may be 
charged to such heads as the Treasurer may direct, provided that the total 
expenditure so charged in any financial year, after deduction of amounts 
of repaynients and transfers to heads for which specific appropriation 
exists, shall not exceed the amount appropriated for that year under the 
head Advance to the Treasurer.^ ” 

The Committee is surprised to find, however, that there is no provision 
in the Audit Act wdiich requires the submission of details of this expendi- 
ture to Parliament in the form of Supplementary Estimates. As far as 
can be ascertained the only obligation on the Treasurer in this connection 
is to be found in the Appropriation Act and in the Estimates, under the 
appropriation “Advance to the Treasurer,” where the following words 
appear: “To enable the Treasurer to make advances and to meet expendi- 
ture, particulars of which will afterwards be included in a Parliamentary 
Appropriation.” {Commonwealth Joint Select Committee on Puhlic 
Accounts, 1932, pp. 19-20.) 


(vii) New South Wales. 

(a.) Use of Trust Funds to Secure Overdrafts — Special Accounts, 

The accounts included under this heading and the related credit bal- 
ances at 30th June, 1931, and 1932, were: — 


Colonial Treasurer’s — 

Master in Equity Account , . . . 
Master in Lunacy Account .... 

Public Trustee Account 

Prothonotary Account 

Registrar of Probates Account 

Total ; 


30th June, 1931. 

30th June, 1932. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

190,351 0 5 

229,584 16 5 

14,279 0 2 

19,539 9 11 

114,393 9 10 

171,784 13 11 

8,548 1 9 

6,323 7 11 

17,129 15 7 I 

17,462 8 6 

344,701 7 9 

444,694 16 8 


These accounts are operated upon departmentally without reference to 
the Treasury, the balances shown being the bank credit balances, not 
allowing for unpresented cheques. The books and accounts of the Depart- 
ments controlling these funds are examined under Section 50 of the Audit 
Act, 1902, and will be reported upon under that Section. 

The accounts are included in the Treasurer’s accounts, in accordance 
with a long-standing practice whereby the balances are aggregated with 
the other banking account to constitute what has come to be designated 
“The Treasurer’s General Banking Account.” 

This arrangement has been of considerable advantage to the iState in 
maintaining the net credit balance of the Treasurer’s General Banking 
Account at an amount upon^ which interest was payable under the Bank- 
ing Agreement, but its danger lies in the fact that in times of financial 
stress the position may arise, as was the case in connection with the 
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Government Savings Bank deposits in Special Deposits Account, when 
the net credit balance in the Treasurer's General Account may be insuf- 
ficient to meet demands for the funds to the credit of the iSpecial Accounts 
at call. 

The legal position of the State in relation to the moneys paid into 
these accounts by the Public Trustee and others became a matter of 
considerable public interest in connection with the proceedings by tlie 
Commonwealth Government to attach State moneys under the Financial 
Agreements Enforcement Act. The view^ taken by the High Court is 
explained in the report of the proceedings by the State of Xew South 
Wales to have the notices given by the Commonwealth to the Bank 
of New South Wales and the Commercial Banking Company of Sydney 
declared invalid. 

The following extracts are taken from the case as reported in tlie 
Australian Law Journal Volume 6, No. 1. The full report is included, 
for the purposes of record, in Appendix 13. 

^Hhe public account was kei>t in many snh-accomits or divisions 
but by an arrangement with the State they had been treated as one 
account by both the respective Banks for the purpose of utilising the 
aggregate balance, and thus enabling money to be withdrawn from 
any of the accounts for any lawful expenditure to which the account 
' was applicable although that particular account might be in debit. 

Among the accounts in credit were certain spetdal di^josit 

accounts and other accounts connected with the administration of 
' Tunds’ for answering particular claims. The State contended tliat 
these amounts contained trust moneys in which the State had not 

the beneficial property One of such accounts was the Su]n’eme 

Court accounts, which included the Master in Equity's account, the 
Master in Lunacy's account, the Public Trustee's account, the Protho- 
uotar 5 ^'s account, and the Begistrar of Probates' account. .... 

“The High Court (Rich, Starke, Dixon and McTiernan, JJ. ; 
Gavan Dufiy, C.J., and Evatt, T., dissenting) .... agreed that the 
moneys in question were not trust moneys either as regards the (State 
or the Banks. The Crown in administering justice and otherwise in 
performing its sovereign functions received money from its subjects, 
not as trustee of those specific moneys, but in the exercise of its power 
of government. The subject was entitled to repayment of an equiva- 
lent amount of money and he relied upon the whole credit of the 
State as his security. The specific money paid was not segregated 
but lost its identity in the general funds of the Treasury. Their 
Honours, Rich, Dixon and McTiernan, JJ., pointed out that this 
view appeared to be recognised not only by the State by its arrange- 
ment with the Banks for the purpose of ox>erating on the accounts 
as one account, but also by the Audit Act, 1902-1925 (N.S.W.), ss. 5, 
l7, 18, 19 and 21, by virtue of which moneys so received became 
houblic moneys'." 

(New South Wales Audit or-GeneraVs Beporf, 1932, pp, 34-35.) 
(h) Special Deposits Account, 

It is provided by section 5 of the Audit Act, 1902, that “Special De- 
posits Account means an account relating to sums held by or deposited 
with the Treasurer for store accounts, advance accounts, and moneys (not 
included in the consolidated revenue, general loan, or trust account), 
which the Treasurer directs to be carried to the Special Deposits Account." 
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At SOtli June, 1929, the total credit balances on Special Deposits 
Accounts amounted to £23,746,316 19s. lOd., comprising sums held by or 
deposited with the Treasurer as defined above. 

The following summary shows an analysis of the Special Deposits 
Acco Lints and balances, but distinguishes the Grovernment accounts from 
advances in the nature of loans to the State; from deposits by various 
bodies and from moneys of which the Treasurer is a trustee. 

Liability — Internal. 

£ s. d. £ s. d. £ s. d. 

Housing Funds 26,910 6 0 

Government Insurance 
Office of New South 

Wales 952,989 6 1 

Loan Eedemption Funds 2,108 8 9 

Working Accounts — 

Departments, etc, .. 1,441,170 14 2 

Main Eoads Board 1,600,863 10 1 

Forestry Act 61,338 14 7 

State Motor Garage .... 1,000 0 0 

Poundage 210 15 5 

Sydney Harbour Bridge — 

Municipal and Shire 

Bate Aeeomit . . 115,273 18 4 j 

Centenary Park Land | 

Sales Account 100 0 0 i 

Suspense Accounts — De- 
partmental 42,601 3 0 

Stamp Suspense Aecoimts 

— Departmental 15,889 1 0 | 

Departmental Funds 56,040 0 11 ' | 

4,316,495 18 4 ' | 

Liability — External. I 

Fixed Deposits and Money 
at Short call (mainly 
Government Savings 
Bank moneys) .... 8,771,863 15 6 
Commonwealth Govern- 
ment 12,149 2 7 

State Debt Commissioners — ^ 

Trust Accounts 258,310 9 9 

Uiielaimed Money 199,469 14 0 

Sundry Security Deposits 154,403 14 10 

Fire Insuranee Funds and 

Fire Claims 3,004 19 10 

Unclaimed Salaries- and 

Wages 3,892 19 1 

Sundry Deposits 124,032 2 8 

Public Trustee — London 

Transactions 2,971 13 8 

Miscellaneous 55,327 11 8 

Belief and War Funds . . 6,774 0 9 

^ — 9,592,200 4 4 

Advances by Common- 
wealth Govern- 
ment 9,079,653 6 11 

IStOXEYS OF WHICH THE 

Treasurer, is a 
Trustee- — 

Sundry Depositors 80,000 0 0 

Workers’ Compen* 
sation Act- 
Sundry De- 
posits . ^7,967 10 3 

— 757,967 10 3 


23,746,316 19 10 
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Critics of Government finance have from time to time drawn atten- 
tion to the fact that the Treasurer utilises the funds in iSpecial Deposits 
Account to maintain the Treasury Chest, and that the amount so used 
represents an additional borrowing by the State which does not figure 
either as a loan raising or in the public debt. 

This practice has been the subject of report to Parliament on a number 
of occasions. It was referred to in the Auditor-Generahs report for 
1915-16, as follows: 

^^Although not permitted by the Audit Act, the use by the Treasury 
of these trust funds is a Vv’’ell established custom in local finance, it 
being contended that while the credits of these various funds, shown 
to be £5,254,270 as on 30th June last, would be lying comparatively 
unproductive, the Treasury would be paying interest on some of them, 
and, it is claimed, unnecessary interest on loans, which would be 
imperative if these funds were not used in anticipation of loans. It is 
urged that this would not be satisfactory to the taxpayer, and that a 
moderate use of these funds is justifiable. It must be remembered 
that the transactions in this aggregation of accounts have rapidly 
increased in volume, and that, with the .huge credit, there is danger of 
excessive use. In ordinary times extensive use is not without con- 
siderable risk, but in Avar time the situation may easily become 
perilous,’’ 

and in previous reports attention has been drawn to the desirability of 
providing in some legal manner for the investment of portion of the credit 
balances on these accounts in safe securities, or, at any rate, of retaining 
a sufficient working cash balance to provide a reasonably safe margin of 
protection for the funds entrusted to the Treasurer’s care. 

Against the external liability of £9,592,200 4s. 4d. at 30th June, there 
was in the Treasury chest at the close of the financial year, £3[:i,2T5,314 
6s. lid., made up of cash, £693,564 3s. 2d., and securities, £581,750 3s. 9d. 

The present position of difficnlty in regard to loan raising emphasises 
the views expressed by my predecessors as to the danger of excessive use 
of the credit constituted by the rapid increase in the volume of the trans- 
actions figuring in this aggregation of accounts. 

Since the report of 1915-16, the fund has grown from £5,254,270 to 
£23,746,316, of which it will be seen from the analysis above that, omitting 
the internal liability and the advances from the Commonwealth in the 
nature of loans, the strength of the Treasury chest, or, in other words, the 
credit balance of the Treasurer’s general banking account, is maintained 
by the use of the funds classed as external liabilities to the amount of 
£9,592,200 4s. 4d., of which £8,771,863 15s. 6'd., is, for the most part, moneys 
deposited with the Treasurer either on call or on fixed deposit for com- 
paratively short periods, and which, in case of need, must be regarded as 
being at call. (New South Wales Auditor-General^ s Beport^ 1929, pp. 
42-44.) 

(c) General Banhing Account. 

In the Treasurer’s General Banking Account the aggregate overdrafts 
on Consolidated Eevenue Account, Closer Settlement Account, G-eneral 
Loan Account, Coal Purchase Suspense Account, Advances for Depart- 
mental Working Accounts and the Hetropolitan Water, Sewerage and 
Drainage Board Account, amounted to £23,752,388 Os. lOd., excluding 
£772,634 6s. 4d. not transferred to the Treasurer’s Public Accounts. 
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The Treasurer was enabled to overdraw these accounts by reason of the 
fact that they are set off in his General Banking Account by credit bal- 
ances amounting to £23,884,582 Is. lid., of which £23,353,602 14s. 9d. is 
contained in the Special Deposits Account. 

In this connection, attention is again directed to the extent to which 
the credit balances in the Special Deposits Account represent amounts 
owing by the State in respect of moneys which, for the most part, have 
been deposited with the Treasurer, either at call or on fixed deposit for 
comparatively short periods and which, in case of need, must be regarded 
as being at call. 

These moneys, which, amounted at 30th June, 1930, to £10,146,088 11s. 
Id., and at 30th June, 1931, to £10,199,460 4s. 9d., have been grouped in 
my reports under the heading of ‘^External Liability’’ to distinguish them 
from those deposits in the Special Deposits Account which, although ear- 
marked for some specific purpose, belong to the State itself. 

It was pointed out in last year’s report that included in the “External 
Liability” were the deposits made with the Treasurer by the Government 
Savings Bank and that the continued use of these funds, without adequate 
reserve backing, w^as viewed with concern. 

“The use of the full amount of these funds without some provision 
for a safe margin of protection for the deposits, in relation to whicli 
the Treasurer’s position is analogous to that of banker, is not without, 
risk in normal times. In a time of financial stringency, it must give 
cause for auxiety.” 

Had the warnings given as far back as 1904 in regard to the Special 
Deposits Account been heeded by successive Governments, the Treasury 
would have been in a better position to provide for the withdrawal of the 
funds placed with it at call and fixed deposit. {New South Wales Auditor- 
GeneraVs Report, 1931, pp. 7-8.) 

(viii) The Commonwealth. 

(a) Trust Funds. 

The growth of the practice of establishing Trust Funds in connec- 
tion with Government accounts has been, and still is, the subject of strong- 
criticism by students of public finance, who claim that the more you 
create Trust Funds the more you whittle away the rights and privileges 
of Parliament to control the finances, and the more difficult it is to obtain 
a proper understanding of the financial transactions of the Government 
from year to year. 

Each year large sums are transferred from the Consolidated Eevenue 
Fund and Loan Fund to Trust Fund for specific services, but very little 
detail is provided to Parliament in the Estimates as to how these moneys 
are to be expended. Moreover, large amounts are expended from Trust 
Fund which are not appropriated by Parliament at all. Take, for example. 
Trust Fund Australian Soldiers’ Eepatriation Account. In addition to 
the annual amount provided in the Estimates to finance this fund the 
account is supplemented by receipts from other sources, such as repay- 
ments of loans to soldiers, sale of property, interest on loans and other 
miscellaneous items. Obviously there is very little, if any. Parliamentary 
control over the expenditure from receipts of this character. 
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As the Estimates constitute the fundamental basis of the financial 
policy of the Government, it is most important that they should show 
clearly, not only the estimated expenditure from Kevenue and Loan Fund 
but also the estimated gross expenditure from Trust Fund in all cases 
where money is regularly appropriated by Parliament for transfer to 
specific Trust Accounts. It is, of course, recognised that all Trust Accounts 
cannot be treated in this way, because in some cases Trust Accounts are 
created which do not involve the receipt or payment of Commonwealth 
moneys, while in other cases they are purely in. the nature of trading 
accounts which, for the most part, are self-contained. At the same time, 
where moneys are provided annually from Eevenue and Loan Fund to 
finance Trust Accounts, details of the estimated expenditure therefrom 
should be supplied to Parliament in the Estimates. 

A comparison of the actual annual expenditure from certain Trust 
Accounts with the amounts transferred from Revenue and Loan Fund to 
Trust Fund each year clearly indicates that the estimates of expenditure 
showm in the annual Estimates are often very much understated, while in 
other cases the amounts transferred to Trust Fund are greatly in excess of 
the actual annual expenditure therefrom. iCommonwealth Joint Select 
Committee on. Public Accounts^ 1932, pp. 47-48.) 

(5) Use of Trust Funds to Duguise Budget. 

The Treasurer’s Statement shows the charges against tlie Consolidated 
Revenue Fund according to the Treasury Books. I have frequently 
pointed out that the method of accounting followed does not disclose the 
actual disbursements, i.e., by excluding those sums which have been trans- 
ferred during 1934-35 from Revenue to Trust Fund for subseqnent expeii- 
ditnre and by including sums expended from provision made prior to 
1934-35. An analysis is therefore necessary if real comparisons with pre- 
vious years are required, but the work is of a complicated and tedious 
character, and can only be successfully undertaken by those having a 
very intimate knowledge of the accounts. 

# ^ 

Altogether, an amount of revenue moneys well over £8,000,000 is held 
in Trust Fund, though really part of the Consolidated Revenue Fund. 
That sum is available for revenue exi>enditure, or towards the automatic 
reduction of the accumulated deficit of £17,000.000. 

It does not appear to be generally realised that, by accumulating revenue 
moneys in Trust Fund for subsequent expenditure, a deceptive appearance 
has been given to the Consolidated Revenue Fund. The result is that 
iaxation of many millions has been imposed, particularly during the 
difficult depression years, a considerable time ahead of requirements. This, 
of course, is a most serious matter. 

* * ^ * 

(c) Policy of Transferring Eevenue to Trust Fund. 

For several years, I have, in my Annual Report, objected to the 
Treasury practice of transferring from the Consolidated Revenue Fund 
to Trust Fund sums intended to be expended in succeeding years. The 
effect of this practice is that the true expenditure out of Revenue is not 
shown and the balance of the Consolidated Revenue Fund at the close ot 
the year is improperly reduced. I- have appealed for the imesentation 
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of these accounts in a form which would be simple, accurate and not 
misleading. fsTo alteration to achieve these very desirable ends has been 
attempted. Instead, the Acting Treasurer, on 20th March last, made a 
statement in Parliament supporting the present method — a statement 
which, however plausible, is, in my opinion, inadequate, evasive and un- 
convincing, particularly as no advantage of the existing system was pointed 
out. iSTothing was said of the difficulty of obtaining a ready grasp of the 
accounts in their present form or of making comparisons with other years. 
I have no hesitation in saying that the present methods would be unani- 
mously condemned by any outside body of qualified and impartial 
Accountants. 

In attempting to justify the present methods, the Acting Treasurer 
quoted, as an illustration, the vote of -B3, 000,000 for relief to wheat-growers, 
of wdiich there was an outstanding liability at the oOtli June, 1934. Against 
that liability, a sum was charged to the current revenue and placed in 
Trust Pund to meet claims if, and when, presented. For other special 
services, numerous sums, the disbursement of which has extended over 
many years, have been similarly transferred. Such transfers result, of 
course, in a reduced Kevenue surplus being shown. If budgeted expen- 
diture is not wholly made within the year, the full amount should not be 
shown as expenditure as is now done, but the belated expenditure should 
in the ordinary way be provided for out of the following year’s revenue. 
At least, the accounts would then reveal the facts and the true surplus or 
deficit at the close of the year. 

No reply has been made to my criticism that, while an amount of 
£6,000,000 odd, transferred to Trust Fund to meet expenditure for Invalid 
and Old-age Pensions in subsequent years, is not shown as expenditure 
of the revenue, other sums totalling £1,400,000 odd, similarly transferred 
for subsequent disbursement, have been included as revenue expenditure 
actually made. In such circumstances, misunderstanding can hardly 
be avoided. 

It is important to note that the Consolidated Eevenue Fund Accounts 
are prepared on a cash basis. The inclusion of liabilities with expenditure 
actually made is not only unnecessary and confusing, but quite opposed 
to orthodox accounting, commercial practice and common sense. If the 
Consolidated Hevenue Fund Statement, presumably showing actual receipts 
and payments, is to include liabilities, it follows that uncollected revenue, 
such as income tax received too late for inclusion in the year’s revenue, 
should also be so included as revenue actually received. This argument 
merely emphasises how inconsistent and confusing the accounts as now 
presented really are. 

The absurdity of the present practice is indicated by the fact that the 
Bank of England, on one occasion, was constrained to ask my London 
Office to explain the Commonwealth Treasury Accounts. The Bank was 
perplexed by the varying figiires published by the Commonwealth Statis- 
tician, the Treasury and by myself, though obtained from the same 
Treasury sources. 

I do not accept the explanation of the Acting Treasurer that my oppo- 
sition to the Treasury Department in this matter is merely an ^ffionest 
difference of opiniGii.” The Kevenue Accounts presented do not exhibit 
a correct view of the positicfn, for the reason that, in addition to the 
]>ublished surplus, many millions are available to the Treasurer for expen- 
diture. When accounts are thus manipulated so as to misrepresent the 
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true position, they can only be described as misleading — indeed, a mncli 
stronger word may fairly be used. The suggestions made by me, besides 
being an advocacy of sound princiides, would simplify the book-keeping 
and render the accounts clear and intelligible. No valid objections to 
those suggestions have been advanced, nor reasons given why the present 
method was ever adopted. To-day, the old Ee venue Deficit of £17,000,000 
is still published, while the more recent surpluses have been shown at 
reduced figures because of the transfers to Trust Fund. The hidden 
reserves in Trust Fund are not clearly indicated and the Commonwealth 
budgetary position is presented in an unfavourable light. 

The present distorted accounts, to which I have taken exception for 
several years and for which I can find no parallel, fail in their main object 
-—to show the facts clearly and unmistakably. In urging reform, I am 
chiefly influenced by the desire that Parliament and others shall not be 
deceived. In that spirit and in this my final Eeport, I earnestly com- 
mend this essential reform for adoption. {Commonwealth Auditor^ 
General's Report, 1935, pp, 9-13.) 

(d) Memorandum l)y the Cotnmonwealth Treasurer, 1936, Regarding 

the Nature and Management of Trust Funds, 

111 a desire to throw full light on the Commonwealth Trust Funds, the 
individual accounts have been classified in this memorandum according 
to their nature and imrposes, and the i*eceipts, expenditure, and balances 
of the principal accounts have been set out in accompanying tables. This 
action has been taken in view of the misunderstanding prevalent in regard 
to this Branch of Common'wealth finance. 

2. At the 30th June last, there were in all 123 Trust Accounts. The 
transactions and balances of each Account for the year 1935-36 are pub- 
lished on pages 76-78 of the Budget Papers for 1936-37. Similar particu- 
lars are published quarterly in the Commonwealth Gazette and in the 
annual Budget and Finance Statements. The regular publication of this 
information makes the Trust Accounts just as open to Parliamentary and 
public scrutiny as the Eevenue and Loan Accounts of the Commonwealth. 

3. It is sometimes suggested that Trust Fund finance is resorted to by 
the Commonwealth with a view to lessening Parliamentary control over 
expenditure. It has also been suggested that the Commonwealth ^'tucks 
away’’ in these accounts la\-ge sums of money in the nature of hidden 
reserves and that the Government of the day can draw on these balances 
of its own volition without Parliamentary authority, and even without 
disclosure of its action either to Parliament or to the public. 

4. These suggestions are unwarranted and ignore the following facts: — 

(a) Particulars of the receipts, expenditure, and balances of each of 
the Trust Accounts are published quarterly in the Commonwealth 
Gazette and are published annually in the Budget Papers ancl 
in the Treasurer’s Finance Statement. These are all public docu- 
ments. 

(h) Moneys cannot be paid to Trust Accounts for the purpose of 
meeting future expenditure except in accordance with appropria- 
tion made by Parliament rnther by special Acts or in the annual 
Appropriation Act. ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

(c) Moneys in a Trust Account can be used only for the particular 
purpose for which the Trust Account was created. 
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(d) Moneys remaining in a Trust Account after tlie purposes of the 
Trust Account have been fulfilled (i.e., after tlie Trust Fund is 
^‘dead’O are payable to Eevenue; they cannot be expended by the 
Government of the day without a further appropriation by Par- 
liament. 

5. In order that the nature of the accounts may be appreciated they 
are classified below in three sections, and the balances at the credit of 


each section at the 30th June, 1936, are shown: — 

£ 

Section 1 — Moneys held in trust for persons and authorities 

other than the Commonwealth Government 13,183,793 

Section 2 — Working accounts covering certain factories, 

stores and services 1,978,238 

Section 3 — Moneys placed in Trust Accounts under the 
authority of Parliamentary appropriations to meet 
expenditure in the current year and, if the purpose 
is not then fulfilled, in later years 9,076,371 


Total balances £24,238,402 


6. Tables are attached showing the following particulars: — 

Table A — Analysis of principal Trust Fund balances at the 30th June, 
1936, classified under the three sections mentioned above. 

Ihible B — The transactions of the principal accounts of the Trust 
Fund for the year 1935-36 under the three sections shown above. 

Table C — Summary of the transactions of the Trust Fund for each 
of the 5 years ended the 30th June, 1936, under the three sections 
shown above. 

Table B — Summary of the total transactions of the Trust Fund for 
the 10 years ended the 30th June, 1936. 

7. Section 1 — ^Moneys held in trust for persons and authorities other 
than the Commonwealth Government : — 

The balances of the accounts in this section represent funds which do 
not belong to the Commonwealth. They consist principally of superannua- 
tion moneys, sinking fund moneys, deferred pay, deposits on contracts, 
deposits by insurance companies as security and balances due to other 
Administrations. 

(a) The Superannuation Fund represents the balance of contribu- 
tions of officers of the Commonwealth Public Service, together 
with the accumulations of interest thereon. The balance at the 
30th June, 1936, was £5,650,224. The receipts last year totalled 
£1,132,153 and the payments £548,465. The Commonwealth makes 
its contributions to this Fund only as the superannuation pay- 
ments to retired officers fall due. Consequently the balance repre- 
sents moneys which are the property not of the Commonwealth 
but of the officers of the Public Service. 

(b) The Sinking Fund balance at the 30th June, 1936, was 
£4,422,176. This represents the unexpended balance of contribu- 
tions by the Commonwealth and the States towards the redemp- 
tion of Commonwealth and State public debt. These moneys 
belong to and are under the control of the National Debt Sink- 
ing Fund Commission. They are not in any way at the disposal 
of the Commonwealth Government, 
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(c) Deferred pay represents pay withheld from Naval and Air Eorce 
officers pending their retirement. These moneys do not beioiig 
to the Commonwealth. The balance at the 30th June last tvas 
£1,051,712. The receipts last year totalled £199,778, and the pay- 
ments £96,067. 

(d) Insurance deposits total £592,278, whilst other Trust Moneys, 
consisting chiefly of deposits on contracts, total £064,997. The.-.e 
moneys do not belong to the Commonwealth but are lodged as 
security and are repayable wdien security is no longer rettuired. 

(e) Federal Aid Eoads — balance £272,369. The proportion of the 
petrol tax payable to the States is paid to this account nionthiy, 
and payments to the States are made from the account shortly 
after the end of the month. The balance represents moneys due 
to the States. 

(f) Migration Interest — balance £362,782. This represents the 
balance of contributions by the GoTernment of the United 
Kingdom towards interest on loans raised under the Migration 
Agreement. The balance is payable (over a period of years) 
partly to Commonwealth Eevenue as a set-oif against intere^st 
payments to the public on behalf of the States, and partly to the 
States. 

(g) International Postal and Money Order Account — balance 

£111,447, This acconnt records traiisaetioris Itctwf'cn Australia 
and other nations in respect of postal and money order business. 
The balance is payable to other countries in due tajurscu 

8. Section 2 — Working accounts eoveriiig certain Victories, stores and 
services : — 

These accounts include stores and works suspense accounts, factory 
accounts. War Service Homes insurance, wireless broadcasting and the 
accounts of the Public Trustee and Custodian — 

(a) The Stores accounts are for the purchase of stores (by Depart- 
ments such as the Interior, Postmaster-General, and Defence) 
in quantities pending their issue to specific works. The works 
suspense account covers transactions of a trading nature such as 
the manufacture of bricks, the working of ciuarries, etc., in the 
Capital Territory and .similar services elsewhere. The factory 
accounts were established to finance the activities of these con- 
cerns on a trading basis. These were originally supplied by the 
Treasury with capital to purchase raw material and manufac- 
ture it into goods required by the Government either for its nwii 
purposes or for public sales: e.g., Defence CTotliing, Serum 
Laboratories, Government Printing. The cost of raw material 
and of labor is paid from, these accounts and the value of the 
finished product (when delivered to Government Departments 
or sold to the public) is paid to the relative account. This ensures 
that, in the case of output produced for the Government (e.g.. 
Defence Clothing) and of output sold to the public (e.g., Serums), 
the goods are available as nearly as possible at cost price. Any 
surplus balances accumulated in these accounts are in due 
course transferred to revenue. This ensures that the factories 
do not accumulate reserves of capital. The only real alternative 
to this practice would be to keep the finances of these enter- 
prises entirely outside the general public accounts. This would 
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be inadvisable especially as, under the present system, the 
Treasui'y can require the factories to pay all surplus funds to 
the Consolidated Eevenue. 

(b) Public Trustee and Custodian. This account covers the trans- 
actions of the Public Trustee and Custodian in respect of 
Expropriated Properties in New Guinea and ex-enemy property 
in Australia. The receipts of the account represent interest on 
capital moneys held by the Public Trustee and Custodian and 
capital payments received by him in respect of these properties. 
The expenditure covers the administrative expenses incurred by 
the Public Trustee and Custodian. The receipts in 1935-36 
totalled £82,867 and the payments £3,796, whilst the balance at 
the oOth June last was £635,953. A substantial proportion of this 
balance is to be transferred to revenue during the present year, 
in accordance with the estimates now before Parliament. 

(c) The War Service Homes insurance account provides for the 
insurance of all War Service Homes. The balance of £259,184 
represents the accumulation of premiums after meeting losses. 
The receipts in 1935-36 totalled £31,612, whilst the expenditure 
was £9,922. 

(d) Wireless Broadcasting. This account is credited with the pro- 
portion of wireless licence fees payable to the Australian Broad- 
casting Commission. Payments to the Commission are made 
from this account monthly., The balance represents moneys due 
to the Commission. 

9. Section 3 — Moneys placed in Trust Accounts under the authority of 
Parliamentary appropriations to meet expenditure in current and later 
years — 

The principal accounts in this section are Invalid and Old-Age Pensions, 
War Pensions, Defence Stores, London Liabilities, Defence Equipment, 
Interest Suspense, and Belief to Wheat-growers and other Primary 
Producers : — 

(a) Invalid and Old-Age Pensions and War Pensions. 

Appropriations of revenue are made from time to time for the 
payment of Invalid and Old-age Pensions and War Pensions. 
These moneys are paid into the Invalid and Old-age Pensions and 
the War Pensions Trust Accounts. From these accounts moneys 
are drawn as they are required to meet the actual pension pay- 
ments authorised by the respective Acts of Parliament. 

When, at the close of any financial year, the ordinary revenue 
receipts of the Commonwealth exceed the ordinary expenditure 
of the Gommonw^ealth, the excess is paid to these Pension Ac- 
counts, under the authority of Pension appropriations previously 
made by Parliament, and is available to meet future Pension 
disbursements. 

In this way the requirements from Revenue for Pension pur- 
poses in the following year are reduced by an amount equal to 
the balance remaining in the Pension Trust Accounts at 30th 
June last preceding. 

This relief to the new Budget enables the Oommonw^ealth, 
subject to Parliamentary approval but not to any arbitrary deci- 
sion of the Governmenf, to apply to special purposes in the new 
year an amount equal to the balance in the Pension Trust 
Accounts at the beginning of the year. 
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At the 30th June, 1936, the balances in the Pension Trust 
Accounts, available for Pension disbursements in 1936-37, total- 
led £3,567,720. The Commonwealth, therefore, was able, under 
the authority of Acts of Parliament, to provide in 1936-37 for' 


the following* special expenditures : — 

Defence Equipment £2,000,000 

Grant to the States 500,000 

Eeduction of accumulated deficit . 1,067,720 

Total £3,567,720 


Legislation appropriating for special purposes an amount equal 
to the excess receipts of 1935-36 (£3,567,720) having been passed 
by Parliament since 30th June last, £1,067,720 of that amount 
has been paid in redemption of the accumulated deficit (by 
redemption of Treasury Bills), £500,000 has been paid to the- 
States; and the balance, £2,000,000, has been paid to the Defence- 
Equipment Accounts. 

The moneys standing to the credit of Section 3 at 30th June^ 
1936 — ^£9,076,371 — ^have thereby been reduced to £7,508,651 which 
is now allocated as follows: — 

Provision for Defence — 

Defence Stores London Liabilities £1,590,054 


Defence Equipment Accounts 3,957,010 

£5, 547, 064- 

Primary Producers Belief and other 
Accounts (vide Table A, Section 3 

(b) ) 945,714 

Interest Suspense 1,015,873: 


£7,508,651 


(b) Defence Stores London Liabilities. 

When Defence stores are ordered from London the amount 
required to meet the order is paid to this account under the 
authority of a Parliamentary appropriation. When the stores 
are delivered, payments are made from this account. This course 
is followed because many orders, such as those for heavy arma- 
ments, etc., cannot be fulfilled at once and deliveries are spread 
over a long period. Owing to the uncertainty as to the time 
of delivery the moneys are set aside when the orders are placed. 
If this course were not adopted it would he impracticable to fore- 
cast at the beginning of any year what moneys would be payable 
in that year for Defence stores purchased overseas. The trans- 
actions of this account in 1935-36 were:^ 


Receipts £1,328,993 

Payments 895,496 

Balance at 30/6/1936 1,590,054 


This balance is required to meet definite orders outstanding in 
London, 
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(c) Defence Equipment. 

Tills account was created under the authority of an Act of 
Parliament which appropriated moneys to meet expenditure due 
to the expansion of our Defence programme. The moneys in this 
account are definitely earmarked to meet commitments for 
Defence entered into by the Government and can be used for 
no other purpose. 

(d) Eelief to Primary Producers. 

The balances in these accounts (£531,097) represent moneys 
appropriated by Parliament last year for relief to primary pro- 
ducers (including wheatgrowers), in respect of the 1935-36 crop, 
but not actually disbursed at the 30th June. These moneys have 
to a large extent been paid to primary producers since the 1st 
July last and the accounts will shortly be exhausted. 

(e) Interest Suspense Account. 

This account was created to record the interest liabilities of 
the Commonwealth and the interest disbursements. As interest 
falls due, from time to time, the amount due is paid to this 
account from revenue. As claims are received from the Common- 
wealth Bank for interest paid by it on behalf of the Common- 
wealth, the bank is reimbursed from this account. 

(f) Petroleum Oih Search. 

Another account in this section is the petroleum oil search 
account, tlie balance of which at 30th June last was £249,745. 
Last year Parliament appropriated £250,000 to enable the Com- 
monwealth to assist, over a period of years, in the search for 
petroleum. Under the authority of that appropriation, £250,000 
%vas set aside from revenue for this purpose. This money will be 
disbursed over a short period of years. 

10. Movement of Funds. 

Table B shows that the total receipts of the Trust Fund in 1935-36 
were £68,412,890, whilst the expenditure was £65,636,976. 

The growth of Trust Fund balances in recent years is shown in Tables 
C and D. 

From Table C it will be observed that, whilst the total balances increased 
during the last five years by approximately £8,200,000, moneys held in 
trust for i)ersons other than the Commonwealth increased by £1,400,000, 
working accounts increased by £960,000, and moneys placed in trust 
accounts to meet expenditure in later years increased by £5,800,000. This 
last-mentioned increase is due to the fact that there has been an excess of 
receipts over ordinary expenditure in the Commonwealth Budget in each 
of the last five years and that a substantial proportion of these moneys 
has been paid to the Defence Equipment Trust Accounts. The moneys in 
these accounts are now being drawn upon to meet capital expenditure for 
Defence purposes in order to lessen the burden on current revenue of 
the large and growing Defence requirements. 

Particulars of the receipts and expenditure since 1926-27 are set out 
in Table D. This table indicates the volume of transactions' passing 
through the Trust Funds. 

The Treasury, • K. G. Casey, 

Canberra,^^ ^^^^^^^^^ ^ Treasurer. 

26th FTovember, 1936. 
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TABLE A. 


Teust Fund Balances at 30th June, 1936, Classified undee the Theee 
Sections Mentioned in Paeageaph 5. 


Analysis of Principal Accounts. 


Section. , . . I 

1 Moneys held in trust for persons and authorities] 
other than the GommonweaUh Government — i 


Principal Balances — 

Superannuation Fund 

National Debt Sinking Fund 

Deferred Pay 

Other Trust xMoneys 

Insurance Deposits 

Federal Aid Roads 

International Postal and Money Order Account... 

Migration Interest 

Other Accounts 


Working Accounts covering certain factories, stores 
and services. 


Principal Balances — 

Public Trustee and Custodian 

Stores and WorkvS Sus])ense Accounts 

Defence Factories 

Serum Laboratories 

War Service Homes Insurance — ... 

Wireless Broadcasting 

Other Accounts 


5,650,224 

4,422,176 

1,051,712 

664,997 

592,278 

272,369 

111,447 

362,782 

55,808 


635,953 

412,243 

78,155 

111,322 

259,184 

282,834 

198,547 


13,183,793 


1,978,238 


Moneys placed in Trust Accounts under the authority 
of Parliamentary Appropriations to meet expendi- 
ture in current and later yeaxs — 


(a) Invalid and Old-age Pensions 
War Pensions 


1,783,860 

1,783,860 


(6) Balances representing definite commitments — 

£ 

Defence Stoi'es London 

Liabilities 1 ,590,054 

Defence Equipment Accounts . . . 1 ,957,0 1 0 

Primary Producers — ^Belief to... 531,097 

Prospecting for Oils, Metals, etc. 267,241 

Country Postal facilities 50,000 

Northern Australian Survey... 45,034 

Other Accounts 52,342 

(c) Other Balances — 

Interest Suspense ....... j 


3,567,720 


4,492,778 

1,015,873 


9,076,371 


. 24 , 238 , 402 /;' 


Section. 
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TABLE B. 


SUMMABY OF THE TeaYSACTIOHS OF THE TbUST PuND FOB THE YeAE EnBEB 

30th June, 1936. 


General Purpose. 

Balance 

Brought 

Forward 

Transactions of the 
Financial Year. 

Balance 
at End of 


from Previous 
Year. 

Expenditure. 

Receipts. 

Year. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Monei/s held in Trust for persons 
and authorities other than the 
Commonwealth Government — 
Superannuation Fund 

5,066,536 

548,465 

1,132,153 

5,650,224 

National Debt Sinking Fund ... 

3,911,278 

8,581,498 

9,092,396 

4,422,176 

Deferred Pay 

948,001 

96,067 

199,778 

1,051,712 

Other Trust Monevs 

578,021 

736,225 

823,201 

664,997 

Insurance Deposits 

407,885 


184,393 

592,278 

Adjustment Accounts with other 
Administrations — 

Federal Aid Roads 

241,720 

2,748,250 

2,778,899 

272,369 

International Postal and 
Money Order Account ... 

73,086 

616,916 

555,277 

111,447 

Migration Interest 

437,172 

88,290 

13,900 

362,782 

Imperial Pensions 

14,175 

234,203 

220,028 


Money Order 

498,500 

1,892,000 

1,393,500 


Soldier Land Settlement — 
Interest 

182,746 

182,746 



Other Accounts 

96,170 

289,667 

24*9,305 

65,808 

Total, Section 1 

12,455,290 

15,914,327 

16,642,830 

13,183,793 

Worhing Accounts — 

Public Trustee and Custodian ... 

556,882 

3,796 

82,867 

635,953 

Stores and Works Suspense 
Accounts 

452,778 i 

2,745,724 

2,705,189 

412,243 

Defence Factories 

46,489 

953,206 

984,872 

78,155 

Serum Laboratories 

82,831 

64,331 

92,822 

111,322 

W ar Service Homes Insurance 

237,494 

9,922 

31,612 

259,184 

Wireless Broadcasting 

248,533 

457,238 

491,539 

282,834 

Coinage 


331,605 

331,605 


Wine Export Encouragement ... 


194,457 

194,457 


Other Accounts 

145*792 

426,758 

479,513 

198*547 

Total, Section 2 

ll,770,799 

5,187,037 

5,394,476 

1,978,238 

Moneys placed in Trust Accounts 
to meet Expenditure in Current 
and Later Tears — 

Invalid and Old-Age Pensions... 

1 713,474 

12,797,726 

13,868,112 

1,783.860 

War Pensions.... 


7,549,671 

9,333,531 

1,783,860 

Defence Equipment Accounts... 

3,303*391 

1,353,382 

7,001 

1,957,010 

Defence Stores London Lia- 
bilities 

1,156,557 

^ 895,496 

1,328,993 

1,590,054 

Interest Suspense 

1,012,462 

19,840,657 

19,844,068 

3,015,873 

Prospecting for Oil, Metals, 
etc. — ^Assistance to 

14,981 

4,241 

256,501 

267,241 

Primary Producers — ^Assistance 
to 

880,315 

752,230 

403,012 

531,097 

Other Accounts 

155,219 

1,342,209 

1,334,366 

1 147,376 

Total, Section 3 

7,236,399 

44,535,612 

46,375,584 

9,076,371 

Grand Total 

21,462,488 

65,636,976 

68,412,890 

24,238,402 
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TABLE C. 

Summary of the Transactions of the Trust Fund for each of the 5 Years 
Ended 30th June, 1936, under the Three Sections Mentioned 
IN Paragraph 5. 


At 30th June. 

Moneys Held in 
Trust for Persons 
and Authorities 
Other than the 
Commonwealth 
Government. 
Section 1, 

Working 

Accounts. 

Section 2. 

Moneys Placed in 
Trust Accounts 
to Meet 
Expenditure in 
Current and 
Later Years. 
Section 3. 

Total Balances 
at the End of 
Each Year. 

1932 

£ 

11,763,103 

£ 

1,012,663 

£ ! 
3,271,860 I 

£ 

10,047,626 

1933 

12,477,289 

1,483,518 

7,237,680 

21,198,487 

1934 

10,071,242* 

1,611,769 

9,504,798 

21,187,809 

1935 

12,455,288 

1,770,803 

7,236,397 

21,462,488 

1936 

13,183,793 

1,978,238 

9,076,371 

24,238,402 


* The reduction in this balance was due to heavy calls on the National Debt Sinking Fund, the- 
balance of which was about £2,000,000 less at 30th June, 1934, than in 1933. 

TABLE B. 


Summary of the Total Transactions of the Trust Fund for the 10 Years 
Ending 30th June, 1936. 


Financial Year. 

Balance Brought 
Forward from 

1.’ransactions of the Financial 
Year. 

Balance at 

End of Year. 


Previous Year. 

Expenditure. 

Eeceii)ts. 1 

1926-27 

£ 

14,410,826 

£ 

37,429,968 

£ 

37,579,136 

£ 

14,559,994 

1927-28 

14,559,994 

37,622,779 

36,732,016 

13,669,231 

1928-29 

13,669,231 

43,161,615 

41,449,767 , 

11,957,383 

1929-30 

11,957,383 

48,976,022 

49,815,546 ; 

12,796, 90T 

1930-31 

12,796,907 

74,566,698 

75,142,754 i 

13,372,963 

1931-32 

13,372,963 

52,467,181 

55,141,844 

16,047,626» 

1932-33 

16,047,626 

52,653,083 

57,803,944 

21,198,487 

1933-34 

21,198,487 

59,696,920 

59,686,242 

21,187,809 

1934-35 

21,187,809 

59,192,163 

59,466,842 

21,462,488 

1935-36 

21,462,488 

65,636,976 

68,412,890 

24,238,402 


The Treasury, 

Canberra. 

26th November, 1936. 


(k) GOVERNMENT GUARANTEES AND ADVANCES, N.S.W. 

Advances. Tlie use of funds in the form of advances eliarft'ed to the- 
Treasurers General Banking’ Acconnt under the heading’ of ‘'^Advances- 
for Departmental Working Accounts and other Purposes and Advances* 
to be recovered^^ has formed the subject of reference in previous reports. 
The amount so advanced has now reached £10,701,449 and the need for 
statutory directions, validating and regulating the use of the Treasurer’s 
General Banking Account for this purpose, is a matter of urgent public- 
importance. 

Guarantees given hg the Government many years, a i>ractice has 
developed of gi^dng assistance by guaranteeing the overdrafts of hospitals,, 
co-operative societies^ and other bodies, and, in a few instances, of private* 
individuals engaged in some developmental or rural project. 
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Snell of these guarantees as have come under notice in the course of 
audit are distinct from the guarantees given by the Government Guarantee 
Board constituted under the x\dvances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) 
Act, 1929, They have no legislative sanction and represent a considerable 
•contingent liability of the Government. {New South Wales Auditor- 
GeneraVs Report , 1932, pp, 8-9.) 

Guarantees given hy the Goiu^rnment. — Over many years, financial 
-assistance was aiforded by the giving of guarantees, without legislative 
sanction, of the bank overdrafts of hospitals, co-operative societies and 
•other bodies, and, in a few instances, of iirivate individuals engaged in 
•some developmental or rural project. The guarantees so given have been 
validated by the Government Guarantees Act, No. 57 of 1934, and pro- 
vision made empowering the Colonial Treasurer, with the approval of the 
'Governor, to execute further guarantees for certain purposes. 

During the year, additional guarantees given to secure the accounts 
•of many recently formed Co-operative Building Societies have consider- 
:ably increased the contingent liability of the Government under this Act. 

Guarantees under this Act in force at 30th June, 1937, are distinct 
from the guarantees given by the Government Guarantee Board, con- 
-stituted under the Advances to Settlers (Government Guarantee) Act, 
1929-34. This Board was dissolved under the provisions of the Rural 
Bank (Agency) Act, No. 56, 1934, and the functions thereof in a restricted 
form vested in the Government Guarantee Agency of the Rural Bank 
of New South Wales. 

The total amount of the contingent liability under both classes at 30th 
June, 1937, was £1,283,176 17s. 7d. {New South Wales Audit or-GeneraVs 
Report, 1937, p. 80.) 

(1) FINANCIAL CONTROLS. 

(i) A Board of Finance: N.S.W. Ministerial Statement. 

I propose to show you that whilst our estimated expenditure for this 
■year is on the total tigures a considerable increase on last year, analysis 
of those figures will demonstrate that the increase is occasioned by new 
^expenditure and additional expenditure on objects which are, in the main, 
beyond tbe control of the Government, and that allowing for these unavoid- 
.-able increases, we are in fact effecting some reduction in the general 
Departmental expenditure. 

(a) Increase in Salary Bill. 

The salaries of public servants are fixed by Statutory appropriation, by 
'the Arbitration Court or by the Public Service Board. Both these last- 
mentioned authorities make their determinations independently of the 
Government, and under the provisions of the existing law, the Treasurer 
must meet any demands made upon him for additional funds consequent 
upon their determinations. 

It may not be generally known to. Hon. Members that having had his 
■remuneration fixed by an Arbitration Award, State or Federal, an em- 
ployee of the Government has then a right under the Public Service Act 
to have his case further considered on his individual merits either by a 
Salaries Committee or by the Public Service Board, according to his rate 
of pay, and a decision given to whether or not he is to he paid some- 
thing over and above the Award rate. From this decision he also has 
an option of appealing either to the Public Service Board or to a Tribunal 
■presided over by a District Court Judge. 
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^ I am informed that large numbers of employees through their associa- 
tions have preferred to take advantage of another provision in the Public 
Service Act whereby they may make agreements with the Public Service 
Board which in some cases are made Consent Awards in Arbitration. 

A Treasurer has to find an annually increasing amount for the pavment 
of salaries, and the present methods of salary determination have un- 
doubtedly added to this increasing burden on the Treasury. The teachers’ 
case IS still before the Conciliation Committee. No Award has vet been 

made. 

The growth _of the staff and the increase of the Salary Bill I consider 
S I the establishment 

and o'PnPTO/T^+ ^ Treasurer on the administrative 

and general costs of tne Public Services, 

(b) Necessity foe Treasuey Co.ytrol of Expenditure. 

My conception is that inherent in the Treasury, as the finance centre 
of the Government, is the duty of exercising an over-riding supervision 
of proposals of all branches of our Services, which may result in a chaJge 
on Government funds. In my view this diitv should not be construed to 
relieve the separate departmental authorities of their obligations for^he 
exermse of the strictest economy consistent with the proper performanel 

thaf ^bp^ pvf'^* by tbe legislature. It is not intended 

that the exercise ot n proper supervision by the Treasurv should touch 
he generd policy of Departments, except to the extent that the Treasurv 

ts tie providore is entitled in forecasting and arranging for funds to 
e.\ereise a discrimination as to the allocation of such funds. In this wav 

a definite place exists for a central service capable of approaching anv 

e-xpenditnre proposal from the Treasury point of view 

exJentour'TpsHrl^df-f^'^^ co-ordinating 

fo^the Trpasnrp f ® proposals, and investigating generally 

for the Treasurer to enable him to function as the determining Lthoritv 
for the appropriate snpply to the respective arms of the servi^ “ 

w * 

chLk”re*watr?ntld^%°" tbe item of salaries alone, investigation and 

be extended to conkngendes Tr’^atteTt'^ convinced that this should 
would in i directed to these phases 

Xr iten “ ir W;; "r “ " of 

be undertaken not opened, and should 

authority ThiraiSr^r co-ordination by some central 

Board com-nrkprl n-f ^ action in the manner outlined. A 

Of topi., to “T,....,,. p.i„, 

be beet obtained’bv to’ ereati^’lf’ a “^to.de.t— ontioofc. This cat. 
Treasury control and jurisdiction ^ authority directly under 
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( c ) Kevisiox of Accounting Methods. 

Tlie estimates liaviiig been framed with a view to giving the fnllesii 
information relating to Government expenditure, it will be necessary to 
recast the account-keeping to fit in with the revised Estimates. As no 
reform can be made perfect from the outset, some arrangement must be 
made to supervise for a time the estimates and accounts and to make 
progressive improvements therein. This in itself will not enable economies 
to be effected. The accounts can do no more than provide the information 
which should form the basis for an expert examination of the expenditure 
and activities of the Departments. 

It is proposed also that interim statements in the new form shall be 
obtained from Departments, and it is imiierative that these be examined 
with a critical eye in order to ensure that due regard is being paid to 
economy. 

The appropriations of Parliament give authority to the Departments to 
spend up to the appropriation, but the Government does not consider that 
merely because Parliament has voted a certain amount for expenses the 
Departments are necessarily justified in spending the whole amount. It is 
not only proposed to obtain accurate estimating but to watch closely 
whether it is necessary to expend in full the Parliamentary appropriations. 

It may be that the public and Members of this House themselves think 
tliat such a control over expenditure has already been ‘ exercised by the 
Treasury. While it may be that some attempt at this has already been 
made, we have come to the conclusion that it cannot be made effective? 
unless there is some more specialised organisation than already exists in 
the Treasury, whose primary duty shall be to watch the expenditure of 
Departments closely, and to use the information supplied by the Estimates 
and Accounts in the new form for a thorough investigation of Depart- 
mental expenditure. 

(d) Proposed Appointment of Finance Board. 

We do not consider that the existing Treasury organisation is at present 
adequate to meet this need, and it is proposed to appoint a Finance Board, 
which shall have statutory power to enable it to investigate and advise 
the Government on the more important matters of finance. This Board 
will also undertake the supervision generally of the accounting systems of 
the Treasury and Departments for so long as may be necessary to ensure 
the accuracy of the account-keeping under the new system, and to consoli- 
date and continue the work already done in connection with the installation 
of modern accountancy methods. It will co-operate with the Public Ser- 
vice Board in the investigation of staff organisation and working arrange- 
ments of the various Departments for the purpose of effecting economies 
in administration and management generally. It will watch the expendi- 
ture against appropriations and when required by the Government will 
investigate the necessity for expenditure, whether from loans or revenue, 
and whether the works are being carried out, and the expenditure incurred 
in an economical manner. To this end, it will examine and report upon 
the business administration atid accounting methods of Departments, the 
grouping of Departments or sections, or services, and on any other matters 
specially referred to it by the Treasurer. 
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(e) J^EED for Co-ORDIJ5'ATmO AUTHORITIES. 

The machinery of Government has become so extensive as to render it 
imperative that a measure of co-operation and co-ordination shall be 
arranged between the Treasurer, the Auditor-General, and the Public 
Service Board in regard to expenditure. 

The proposed Board will work in co-operation witli the Public Service 
Board and the Audit Department, but its area of operations will extend 
not only to Departments, Sub-Departments, and Branches, to whicli tlie 
provisions of the Public Service Act apply, but to all Government activi- 
ties, including the Eailway Department, the Water Conservation and 
Irrigation Commission, the Sydney Harbour Trust, the Australian 
Museum, the Board of Fire Commissioners of New South Wales, and to 
such other Departments and services as may be added by the Goveriiirieiit 
from time to time by proclamation. 

Economies are always possible in any large service, but the necessary 
inquiries involve a tremendous amount of detail work, and to be elective 
should be continuous. 

The ramifications of the State activities are so tvide that nothing but 
bard work and ceaseless vigilance can limit expenditure to the minim uni 
amount necessary to maintain an efiicient service with economy but with- 
out parsimony. My conception of the method by which the Board will 
work is that the members will secure the information they require by 
personal investigation, and not by the usually more protracted and leas 
reliable means of taking formal evidence. 

We made a start in tins direction last year. We jwopose to go furtber 
and get rid of the idea that once the Estimates have been settled there is 
nothing left to do but spend the money. I am assured of the goodwill and 
energetic co-operation of my colleagues in this endeavour. (New Sotdh 
Wales Budget Speech^ Bavin, 1928, pp. 50-54.) 

(ii) The Public Accounts Committee. 

The Commonwealth Select Committee. 

The following w-ords of two authorities who should be qualified to speak 
on the work of Public Accounts Committees are also of interest. Tliese 
authorities are the Auditor-General for Victoria (Mr. J. A. Norris) and 
the Auditor-General for Tasmania (Mr. E. J. Pretyman). Mr. Norris: 
‘Tn Australia I am strongly of opinion that we should follow as closely as 
possible the British practice of the Public Accounts Committee, consider- 
ing the report of the Auditor-General in consultation with that official. 
... If Parliament is to exercise its rights and privileges, and to continue 
10 retain the respect and confidence of the people, it must exercise its 
responsibilities, in accordance with its own judgment, and must have its 
own committee on matters of finance-’’ Mr, E. J. Pretyman: ^'A Parlia- 
mentary Committee for the examination of the national accounts is held 
by all authorities to be the key to the successful operation of the finuncia] 
system. On various occasions I have offered observations in regard to the 
great benefits to be derived from the annual investigations and decisions 
of such a Committee. The i)rovisions of the Audit Act and the financial 
regulations require to be continuously supplemented by the decisions of a 
Parliamentary Committee, such decisions forming a kind of case law of 
procedure which constantly remedies defects in financial organisation, . - . 
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far back as my report on the accounts for the financial year 1921-22, I 
luiV'v* urged the setting-up of a Parliamentary Committee with functions 
similar to that set up by the House of Commons and by Parliaments in 
other parts of the Empire.” 

Mr. F. W. Egglestone, a prominent Yictorian Parliamentarian, in giving 
evidence before tlie Senate Select Committee which inquired into and 
re|X)rted upon the advisability of establishing (Standing Committees, 
said: '"In my opinion an effective Public Accounts Committee is essential 
in Australia. The difficulty of knowing anything about public finance in 
Australia is extraordinary. I entered Parliament without any knowledge 
of public finance. It took me fonr to five years to get a smattering of the 
subject. It w^as only when 1 became a member of a Cabinet sub-committee 
that I got a proper grip of public financial questions. A Public Accounts 
Committee which is prepared to make candid recommendations is essen- 
tial.” 

xVs recently as the 11th November, 1931, the Honourable Sir David 
Gordon, M.L.C., speaking in the Legislative Conncil of the South Aus- 
tralian Parliament, moved: — ‘"That, in the opinion of this Council, it is 
essential, in the interest of sound public finance, that a permanent Public 
Accounts Committee be created by Act of Parliament.” 

On the 18th November, 1931, the motion was carried. The Chief Secre- 
tary of South Australia (Honourable S. E. Whitford), speaking on the 
motion, said : ^^Cabinet has under consideration the idea mooted by Sir 
David Gordon, and I am satisfied it will consider it further and probably 
act on it. . . . The Government is favourably disposed towards the motion.” 

Throughout this report considerable prominence is given to the necessity 
of strengthening Parliamentary control over the finances of the Common- 
wealth. It is suggested that the many weaknesses to which attention has 
been drawn amply demonstrate the necessity for reforms. Having studied 
the methods of control exercised in other countries the Committee 
strongly recommends that, as soon as practicable, the Parliamentary 
fj oint Committee of Public Accounts should be reconstituted as far as 
possible on lines similar to those adopted by the British Parliament. The 
duties of the Committee should remain of a dual, but necessarily com- 
plementary, character, viz., to generally examine the manner, form and 
metliod of presentation of imblic accounts, and to direct Parliaments 
notice to matters calling for attention, and, secondly, to conduct special 
inquiries which must necessarily arise from such general examination. 
To produce the most effective measure of Parliamentary control it is 
urged that close co-operation between the Public Accounts Committee, 
tlie Treasury, the Auditor-General and the Public Service Board and its 
inspectors should be established. By this means Parliament would have 
tlu? b(uiefit of the expert knowledge of the Treasury and the Anditor- 
(Jeiieral and of the assistance bf the trained investigators of the Auditor- 
General and the Public Service Board. By utilising the services of the 
latter officers in connection with certain lines of investigation, much time 
and exi>ense could he saved, ^and a much more comprehensive check of 
tlie finances of the Commonwealth could be mdntained. (Uommo^iwealth 
Joint B elect Commitiee on PvMic Accounts, 
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(iii) Draft Estimates — Staff Require ments. 

The Committee is of opinion that early steps should I'e taken to alter 
the procedure followed in relation to the submission of departmental 
draft estimates to the Treasurer, evidence having discloseil serious weak- 
nesses in the present system. Under the Commomveaith Public Service 
Act a very definite duty is imposed on the Public Service Hoard as t<j 
limitation of staffs by the provisions of Section IT of the Act already 
quoted. Existing conditions, howeTer, render it impossible for the Public 
Service Board to carry out that duty as intended by Parliament for the 
reason that additional staffs included in the draft estimates of depart- 
ments are not investigated by the Public Service Board until after the 
Estimates are passed by Parliament. Thus the Treasurer is not in a 
position to know tvhether the additional positions included in the draft 
estimates of departments are necessary or excessive. Moreover, Parlia- 
ment, wdiich finally passed the Estimates, is in a similar position. An- 
other aspect to which the Committee desires to invite attention is the 
question of the provision of adequate funds for permanent staff* If the 
body appointed by Parliament to establish staffs, viz,, the Conimoiiw^ealtli 
Public Service Board of Commissioners, is satisfied, after careful inves- 
tigation, that certain positions should be made permanent, the OommitTee 
can see no virtue in not making provision for those positions.^^) 

Failure to provide for legitimate permanent staff is, in the opinion of 
the Committee, unsound policy, for the followdng reasons: — 

It does not reduce the number of hands employed, but necessitates 
the prolongation of temporary employment, which is, generally siteak- 
iiig, uneconomical and detrimental to efficiency; 

The intentions of the Commonwealth Publie Service Act are being 
frustrated ; 

It involves the retention of adults on work 'which could be performed 
by permanent juniors ; 

It holds up appointments to certain important branches of the 
Service which shonld be almost wholly staffed by permanent officers; 

It is affecting the promotion of a number of officers in the different 
States; and 

It is holding up the permanent appointment of a number of per- 
sons temporarily employed who have passed the prescribed examina- 
tion. 

The Committee does not for a moment question the right of the 
Treasurer to reduce the draft estimates of departments; but in the matter 
of staffs the view is strongly held that the Public Service Board should 
be consulted before any action is taken by the Treasurer which might 
affect the T>ersonnel of any department. The Committee considers it very 
desirable that a principle should’ be adopted under which close co-opera- 
tion between the Treasury, the Public Service Boards, and departments, 
should be ensured before the draft estimates of departments are finally 
submitted to the Treasurer. To establish the principle suggested on a 
definite basis the Committee recommends that Section 17 of the Cora- 
mou'wealtli Public Service Act be amended by addition of the following 
subsections : — 

5. It shall be the duty of the permanent head of each department 
to submit to the Board not later than the thirty-first day of Decem- 
ber each year a draft of its estimated staff requirements and the 
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estimated cost tliereof for the next ensuing financial year, and to 
give to the Board such information as the Board may require in 
.relation thereto. 

6. It shall be the duty of the Board as soon as practicable after 
the recieipt of any such draft estimates as last aforesaid, but not later 
than l:lie end of April of each year, to deliver to the Department of 
the Treasury a report or certificate from the Board setting out the 
views and opinions of the Board as to the necessity for such staff 
rt^quirements, and as to their effect upon the management and 
economic and efiieient working of the Department. 

7. It shall be the duty of the Commonwealth Treasurer, if his Esti- 
mates do not provide funds for the positions certified as necessary by 
the Board, or if he proposes to otherwise vary or depart from the certifi- 
cate of the Board, to report to Parliament, when introducing the 
Estimates, the reasons for his inability to accept, or his proposal to 
vary or depart from, the certificate of the Board. 

The Committee -is convinced' that the adoption of the above proposals 
would not only lead to greater economy and efficiency, but would be of 
great assistance to Parliament, the Treasurer, the Public Service Board 
and all departments. At the same time many existing weaknesses and 
anomalies associated with temporary employment would soon disappear. 
(OommonwealtJi Joint Select Gommiiiee on Public Accounis, Report upon 
Ternporarp Employment in the OommomueaUh Public Service, 1929— pp. 
11 - 12 .) 

(iv) Government Business Undertakings — Waste due to Budgeting Methods. 

Although the financial year begins on 1st July, authority for working 
on the estimated basis is not given, as a rule, until October or November, 
the result being that in many instances moneys voted cannot be spent 
between the time of approval and the following June. Until the Budget 
is passed. Departments are debarred under the Audit Act from spending 
more month by month than they did on the average during the previous 
year. Thus, as Mr. Fraser properly said (Q. 375), “It has* a deterrent 
effect in coimeetion with the mapping out of a programme of expenditure 
during a given year. ISTo one in an administrative position can lay out 
a programme of expenditure for a whole year unless he knows that the 
money will he made available to spend, because if you are mapping out 
a programme for twelve months, you really want to begin to spend on 
the first day of that twelve months and continue your expenditure fairly 
consistently throughout the whole period. That is a thing which the 
Kailway Department has never been able to do, either from loan or on 
the working expenditure side.’^ 

Mr. Hutchinson, Chief Engineer for Railway and Tramway Construc- 
tion, replied in the negative to a question (Q- 1829) as to whether he 
gave a date for the completion of a new line. Asked why he did not 
(Q. 1830) he said: “Because you never know what money you are going 
to get or how long it will take you to complete.’’ {Fay-Raven Royal Com- 
mission^ N.SAV. Government Railways, 1924^1). xvii.) 

(v) Machinery for Ensuring Economy. 

(a) Absence of General Manag^&ment, 

The executive powers of the”* Auditor-General are confined to the admin- 
istration of his own Department. He can, and does, control irregular 
and illegal expenditures so far as he is allowed by the x>rovisions of the 
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Audit Aet, but he cannot control unneeessar.y or extravagant expenditure 
so long- as such expenditure does not overdraw the Vote to ivliicli it is 
chargeable. 

1 have followed my predecessors in office in bringing to tla* n.>ti<*e of 
the Treasurer and the Public Service Board, from time to time, any 
matters coming under notice in the course of the examination nf the 
accounts, the investigation of w^hich might bring about the elixiiiiiuiioii 
of avoidable expenditure or point the way to future econoraies. 

I am convinced, however, that, to a greater degree than has ht‘eu realised, 
the cost of Government is contributed to by the absem.'e of any ‘'general 
management” oversight of public expenditures, in which I ineliuh* expendi- 
tures by all Government Activities, Administrative Departnumts, Hoards, 
Corporate Bodies and Industrial Undertakings, and not uniy thost^ Depart- 
ments which come under the supervision of the Public Serviet* Hoard. 

Existing arrangements do not meet the need for some maclnnery whereby 
projects for new expenditure may be examined, not only as to their etfeei 
on the votes of the particular Department or other Goveriimenr activity 
originating the proposal, but as to the necessity of such expenditure tu 
the Government of the State, viewed as a single organisation. 
particularly is this review necessary where overlap])ing with an <‘xi>Ting 
activity in some other Department may be involved. Instance- an* not 
lacking of costly duplication and overlapping, which have been itroughi 
about by the urge, from within, to make each I)ei)artin(int and activity 
self-contained. 

Amongst avenues of possible economy, which should rt‘pay invt‘>tigati»m, 
there may be mentioned greater co-ordination and co-operation in the 
establishment of store deposits with a view to the reduction of purchases 
of plant, stores and stationery and the utilisation of existing stocks; tht' 
elimination of overlapping activities, as, for example, the rationalisation 
of the production of road metal as between the Eailways and State hletal 
(Quarries, both of which Deiiartments have quarries adiac<*nt to each other 
in the Iviama district, not working to full capacity: the examination <>f 
jaiblie utility undertakings conducted by the Government, with .special 
reference to the electricity undertaking at Port Keinhla, where a heavy 
annual loss is being* sustained while capital expenditure from loans is 
being continued; the utilisation of the Government Printing Offi(‘e by all 
Departments and Government bodies up to the full (*apa<*ity of the* 
l)ermanent organisation of that office, the labour and overhead ccxpiense* 
of wdiieh are standing charges not varying with minor iluetuations in 
the amount of work carried out; the simplification of a<*(*ounting pnj- 
(‘eduro, and the further amalgamation of accounting offices to cmable ns 
much as possible of the routine work to be done by mechanical means; the 
prompt assessment and follow-up of income tax to collection; and, g(*nerally, 
the adoption of more efficient and businesslike methods of collecting <lebts 
due to the Crown. (New South Wales AucMor-GeneraVs Eoporf 
Vp. 12-13.) 

{!)) Stores. 

Except at great expense, a literal compliance with the provisions of 
the Audit Act in regard to the inspection ^and examination of sUmes is 
impossible, but so far as could reasonably be done, stores and stocks have 
been inspected, stock records examined and stocktaking metbods supervised. 
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(c) Plant and Assets. 

A weakness existent in Departmental accountings, and to a less extent 
in the non-admiiiistrative activities, is the absence of effective control 
throng’ll the accounts of plant and fixed assets. There are no ready means 
of ascertaining* the total value of plant, land, buildings, and other fixed 
assets purchased or constructed from time to time, or the nature and 
location of those in existence. C) 

The attempts which have been made to account for Government pro- 
Xierty by inventories only have proved unsatisfactory. I understand, as 
previously reported, that the general question of the methods to be fol- 
lowed in accounting for assets is still under consideration by a committee 
of accountants functioning under the Public Service Board. (N.S.W. 
Auditor-GeneraVs Report^ 14:th Fehruary, 1939.) 

<m) FEDERAL-STATE FINANCIAL RELATIONSHIPS. 

Financial Agreement Enforcement Act. 

The departures from the provisions of the Audit Act which followed 
on the passing by the Commonwealth Government of the Financial Agree- 
ment Enforcement Act, 1932, and the suspension of banking, have already 
been reported to Parliament, under section 63 of the Audit Act, 1902. 

Tlie attachment by the Commonwealth of State revenues and other 
moneys under the Financial Agreement Enforcement Act, No. 3, of 1932, 
created a position which is without precedent. 

This Act provided, inter alia, that, subject to compliance with certain 
legal requirements prescribed therein, the Commonwealth be empowered 
to require — 

(a) the payment of certain specified revenues of the State, on notifica- 
tion by proclamation, to the Commonwealth Treasurer ; 

(b) that moneys held by any banks on behalf of the State should be 
paid to the Commonwealth Treasurer; 

and that the amounts to be recovered by the Commonwealth under this 
authority shall be determined by certificate, to be given by the Common- 
wealth Auditor-General from time to time. 

Under a proclamation dated Tth April, 1932, the following revenues of 
the State were specified as having been brought under the Act:— 

(i) revenue from taxation or in relation to betting (other than stamp 
duties on betting tickets), and from taxation imposed on racing 
clubs and associations and bookmakers; 

(ii) revenue from taxation upon payments for admission to race- 
courses; 

(iii) revenue from taxation imposed on or in relation to totalisators ; 

(iv) revenue from taxation on or in relation to the holding of, or 
admission to, any entertainment or of or to anything in the 
nature of an entertainment; 

(v) revenue from taxation upon incomes (but not including revenue 
from taxation imposed by the Unemployment Belief Tax Act, 1931, 
of the State of New South Wales) ; 

(vi) revenue from, taxation imposed on or in relation to motor 
vehicles; 


(-) See also cliap. XL 
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(vii) revenue from any lottery conducted by or under the authority of 
the State, but not including any sums required for the payment 

of prizes; 

(yiii) revenue from taxation imposed upon incomes for the puiiiose of 
the relief of unemployment; 

and, on the 11th April, the Bank of ISTew Sonth Wales and the Cuniinereiul 
Banking Company of Sydney, Limited, which banks, by agreenient ^with 
the State Government made in pursuance of Section 17 of the Xew Stouh 
Wales Audit Act, 1902, are the bankers of the Government of Xew South 
Wales, were notified that moneys standing to the credit of the State were 
to be held on behalf of the Commonwealth. 

Under subsequent proclamations, the following of the specified revenues 
of the State enumerated above became payable to the Commonwealth : — 

1. Taxation upon incomes (not including Unemployment Relief Tax). 

2. Betting (excluding stamp duty on betting tickets). 

3. Racecourse Admission Tax. 

4. Totalisator revenue. 

6. Entertainments Tax. 

Section 20 of the Audit Act, 1902 (State), provides that "the Treasurer 
or some person appointed by him in that behalf shall, from day to day, 
pay into a bank keeping Government accounts all moneys r<‘t‘eiviMi iutr> the 
Treasury’^; and by the Treasury regulations issued under Section TO of 
the Audit Act every Accounting Officer is required, exe.tq>t iu s|KMual 
cases otherwise directed by the Treasurer, to pay daily into a banking 
account opened by the Treasurer collections amounting to £2 or over. 

On 11th April, 1932, the day on which the bank accounts were attached 
by the Commonwealth, payments into the Treasurer's Bank Accounts were 
suspended, with the exception of isolated deposits which reached the banks 
on that and the following day. 

The net credit balance as shown by the bank sheets furnished to me 
by the banks at close of business on 12th April, 1932, was £77,063. 


Prior to that date, various sums of money had been withdrawn from 
the banks in cash and lodged in the Treasury, as follows: — 



Withdrawals. 

Ee*-deposits. 

Balance. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

12 March ....J 

1,030,000 


1,030,000 

980,000 

17 „ 

50,000 

22 „ 

100,000 

200,000 


1,080,000 

1,280,000 

4 April 


5 „ 

200,000 


1,480,000 

8 „ 


200,000 

1,280,000 


From 11th April, cash and other receipts usually banked by the Trea- 
sury and Departments were either added to the funds held in the Treasury, 
or, in certain cases, retained by the Departments. Advances and dis- 
bursements were made therefrom. Instructions not to pay their collec- 
tions into the bank and not to draw cheques on their banking accounts 
were given to Accounting Officers in a circular issued by the Under- 
secretary, the Treasury, on 13th Aprik 1932. 
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The retention of eoliections and the making of payments and remit- 
tances by cash, instead of by cheques and drafts, throughout the extensive 
area and in the circumstances in which Government disbursements were 
made were attended with risk, which would have increased had such 
methods been continued for any length of time. 

The greatest care w-as taken by the Treasury officials and all concerned 
to minimise this risk. 


An application to check the cash on hand at 12th May, 1932, was made 
to the Under-Secretary, the Treasury, but was refused. 

Following on a change of Government, the attachment notices were 
withdrawn by the Commonwealth Government, and statutory methods of 
collection, banking and disbursement were resumed on 16th May, 1932. 

The withdrawal without statutory sanction of large sums of money not 
covered by appropriation and warrant from the Treasurer’s General Bank- 
ing Aecouiit, the instructions to Accounting Officers narrated above and 
other arrangements which were made, as indicated herein, to provide for 
the collection and disbursement of public moneys without recourse to the 
usual banl-dng facilities, constituted departures from important provisions 
of the Audit Act, 1902, and the Treasury Eegulations, and temporarily 
dislocated the system of public accounts and audit. 

On the resumption of the normal procedure, the records of transactions 
carried on during the period when no banking was being done were 
carefully examined and found to be in order and to reflect credit on the 
Treasury staff. (New South Wales Auditor-GeneraVs Eefort^ 1932, 9-11.) 
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CHAPTER XXIIl 

GOVERNMENT BUSINESS UNDERTAKINGS. 

CONTROL AND MANAGEMENT. 

When reading the documents in this chapter, students ma,y find that the 

following questions will help to focus attention upon the issued raised : — 

QUESTIONS. 

(1) Is the conventional political executive capable of managing business 
undertakings ? 

(2) Can the Government business undertakings be removed from political 
control ? 

(5) What are the implications from the point of view of democratic 
theory of creating ‘independent” Boards of management for State 
industrial undertakings? 

(4) Are these “independent” Boards of management actually independent t 

(6) What methods are the most suitable for selecting the Boards of 
management? 

(6) Can the Business Undertakings be made financially independent ? 

(7) What is the effect of such a policy upon State finances? 

(8) Ought the finances of the “independent” undertakings to be brought 
into the general State Budget? 

(9) How can these undertakings obtain new capital? 

(10) Should the several State public utilities, e.g., Railways, Trains, Elec- 
tricity and Water authorities have power to fix fares, rates or charges 
for their services? 

(11) Should the staff of these authorities he subject to a general Public 
Service commission? 


(a) PUBLIC AND PRIVATE ENTERPRISE. 

(i) Comparison of Methods. 

Observations are made often by members of Parliament and others on 
the subject of the adoption of “business methods” by the Civil Service; 
that is, that public departments should conduct their work more on the 
“business lines,” as practised by business people generally. 

This aspect of Civil Service work, among other matters, was regarded 
in Victoria as being worthy of investigation, and was referred to a Royal 
Commission composed of men engaged ip business circles. The report 
of the Royal Commission is interesting, and its allusions to the question 
of business methods are applicable to the Civil Service wherever such 
service may exist. 
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Tlie report states: — 

'*'Tiie terms of our Commission required us to compare tlie respec- 
tive merits in relation to economy, effectiveness of methods, &c., of 
Government administration witli the conduct of 'business under pri- 
vate enterprise. 

It is a comparison not so difficult to make as would appear. A 
iJiivate business is conducted for profit, pure and simple, whereas 
departments of State are established for the public good — ^the conveni- 
ence and welfare of the people — a gain to the community which can- 
not be expressed in a balance sheet. After spending some months in 
the departments, we believe that it is just here that the difference 
lies between two kinds of service. 

A recent British Royal Commission on the Civil Service points out 
that Ministers who conduct the administration of public affairs have 
not the means of justifying their administration as boards of directors 
have in their balance-sheets and declarations of dividends. They are 
subjected to far more continuous and detailed criticism than are the 
directors of commercial enterprises. In Parliament and elsewhere 
they are required to give explanations of every kind of action or 
iiiaetion to defend it if in accordance with precedent, to justify it if 
it l>e a new departure. Such defence or justification is impossible 
without the use of elaborate records, and a procedure which is usually 
slow^ in comparison with that of a business manager. Much of what 
is commonly called ^ied tape” is due to the exigencies of Parliamentary 
Government. Much of the delay and expense of public departments 
should in truth be regarded as part of the price paid for the advan- 
tages of public discussion and criticism of public affairs. While, 
tlierefore, it is commonly contended that public departments should 
work more quickly, easily, and economically if they were ^run on 
business lines^ it is only right to remember that the conditions under 
which public officials have to work make the complete adoption of 
such methods impossible, and that if a mercantile firm or company 
were compelled to work subject to such conditions, it would inevit- 
ably be forced to adopt a slower and more guarded procedure.” 

Tlie Victorian Royal Commission adds: — 

‘'While, therefore, it may be urged that the public departments 
should conduct their work more ^on business lines’ than they do, 
it should be remembered that the conditions under which that work 
lias to be conducted do not always make it practicable to follow in 
their entirety the methods which the manager of a private business 
W'ould employ.” 

In this connection it may be stated that the Assistant-Commissioner has 
addressed the Honourable the Chief Secretary on the subject of initiating 
a scheme for the purpose of securing greater co-operation between the 
State as an employer and the general body of Civil Servants, with the 
object of promoting increased efficiency in the Service, and of conserving 
the well-being of those employed, as well as, enabling all grades and classes 
to contribute their views and experience on many technical and difficult 
problems. In short, to deal with matters of the following nature : — 

Cl) Provision of the best means of utilising the ideas and experience 
of the staff. 
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(2) Consideration of the general principles governing conditions of 
service. 

(3) The encouragement of further education of civil servants, and 
their training in higher administration and business organisa- 
tion, so far as the latter can be applied to the Service. 

(4) Improvenaent of office machinery and organisation, and the pro- 
vision of opportunities for the full consideration of suggestions 
by the stall on this subject. 

The machinery suggested to the Honourable the Chief Secretary for 
carrying the scheme into effect may be capable of being simplified, but 
it offers a means of close consideration of the question. {Tasmanian Piihlic 
Sermce Commissioner^ 1920-21, pp, 4-5.) 

(ii) The Mixed Undertaking. 

The sphere of Government activity in Australia must, in any case, be 
large, and things have gone too far for us to discuss to-day such matters 
as the construction of railways or works for the conservation and distribu- 
tion of water by private enterprise. But a very wide field remains open 
which Australian Governments have, to a great extent, entered, and here 
we think that these Governments wonld be wdse to go no further. Within 
this field we think that private enterprise, with no public purse to fall 
back upon in the event of failure, exposed to no political pressure to embark 
upon unprofitable courses, and stimulated by the hope to gain to the 
maximum of economy and efficiency, would |)roduce results more beneficial 
to Australia as a whole than the present system is calculated to yield. 
Progress might indeed be slower than in the case of successful Govern- 
ment action, but it would be more sure, and the risks of loss and failure, 
which entail not progress but regression, would be greatly diminished. 

A middle course between purely governmental and purely private enter- 
prise might be found in appropriate cases if the capital for development 
were found by companies formed for the purpose, to the extent of not less 
than one-half in the shape of ordinary shares issued for cash, and the 
remainder in the shape of preference shares or debentures, the interest 
on which might be guaranteed by the Governmnt for a limited number of 
years. The risks of loss would then fall primarily on the holders of the 
ordinary shares, while all profits realised after payment of preference or 
debenture interest would accrue to them. (Brifish Bconomic Mismon, 
1929, p, 9.) 

(b) SEPARATING THE BUSINESS AND GOVERNMENT BUDGETS. 

(a) General. 

The Public Accounts do not contain the complete accounts of the Gov- 
ernment Railways, Tramways, Harbour Trust, and other Business and 
Trading Undertakings. The accounts of these Undertakings are kept 
on the Income and Expenditure basis and are not furnished in time to be 
reviewed in the report on the Public Accounts. 

The inclusion of the receipts and payments of the Business Undertak- 
ings and Main Roads Board with the Consolidated Revenue in statements 
prepared for the purpose of showing the aggregate difference as the surplus 
or deficiency serves as a rough and ready indication of the State’s financial 
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position pending* presentation of the completed accounts of these Under- 
takings, but to be complete such statements should include the receipts 
and expenditures of the Industrial Undertakings and other public utilities 
and trading activities conducted by the State. 

riie trading results of the Business and Trading Undertakings are those 
sla'avn by their audited profit and loss accounts and balance sheets, not 
by a. statement of their receipts and payments. I am of opinion that, 
iroui time to time, as proved necessary, ascertained losses on the Business 
and Iradiiig activities as a whole should be provided for by grants or 
contributions voted on the Consolidated Kevenue Estimates. 

It is realised that, in those cases in which it cannot be ascertained until 
the close of the trading year — or more probably at the end of a series of 
years — whether a loss will be permanently sustained or not, the votes to 
make up a trading loss could not be taken in the same year as that in 
win ell the loss is incurred. TiGiere, however, it is known beforehand that 
there is no possibility of anything hut a loss being shown, it would be 
desirable to make a contribution towards the maintenance of the under- 
taking, if its continuance is considered warranted in the public interest, 
in recognition of the fact that it cannot be operated without assistance 
from the genera! revenue raised by taxation. 

In this coniieetion, attention is again drawn to the overdrafts of the 
defunct Industrial Undertakings, the State Brick and Lime Works, the 
State Trawlers, and State Timber Yards, amounting to £180,972 12s. 6d., 
which have not yet been cleared and brought into the Treasurer’s Accounts, 
although these Undertakings w*ere closed down several years ago. 

The course advocated is already followed in regard to the vote of £800,000 
as a contribution from Consolidated Kevenue to the railway revenue, for 
the purpose of making up the losses on non-i>aying developmental railway 
lines. Its extension as proposed above would serve as a starting-point 
for the introduction of a more satisfactory presentation of the State’s 
financial position, which has become complicated by reason of the extension 
of State activities beyond the purely administrative sphere, and the neces- 
sity for keeping the accounts of the Business and Trading Undertakings 
on a commercial basis, whereas the Consolidated Kevenue Account remains 
a Statement of Keceipts and Payments. {New So'iM Wales Auditor- 
GeneraVs Report^ 1931, pp, 8-9.) 

(b) The Railways. 

The present financial position of the railways, as disclosed by the figures, 
coupled with the evidence upon which we have commented in reference 
to absence of reserves, and waste upon constructional works, together with 
the effect of budgeting methods upon the management generally, is not 
satisfactory. It is less satisfactory from a prospective point of view. The 
trail of ineffective and hampering finance is in evidence throughout the 
railway administration. That a drastic change of method is imperative 
needs no elaboration. 

New South Wales is not singular in respect of its present methods of 
financing State railways. We have already said it follows the principles 
of British Parliamentary budgeting. It is beyond doubt that when the 
principle of yearly State Budgets was established it was intended to apply 
to national estabiishments of >army and navy, education, sanitation and 
such like. It was certainly not devised to meet the needs of a commercial 
undertaking. It might witli difficulty be made to suffice in the case of 
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a comparatively small concern, but it, by no means, covers the financial 
requirements of a large railway system. Experience in India and otlier 
parts of the British Empire where there are Government-owned railways 
has proved that, whilst the control by means of a yearly Budget may be 
necessary and desirable in relation to ordinary departments of State, it 
does not and cannot permit of a great commercial institution being financed 
economically, nor enable it to render that service to the community of 
which it would otherwise be capable. Finance from year to year as 
part of a consolidated State Budget has been found altogether inadequate 
to meet the demands of a transport organisation which needs, above all 
tilings, elasticity in dealing with money problems as and when they 
arise. The rigid Budget of a State has failed when applied to an organi- 
sation whose functions include not only the transport of people and things 
from place to place, but is a building and manufacturing business of large 
proportions, as well as a buying and selling agency on no mean scale. 
Everybody in the State, either as a traveller or as a dependent upon essen- 
tial supplies, is interested in its effective services. Any failure inflicts 
loss or discomfort upon the whole body politic. 

Where the people own the railways, there must obviously be public con- 
trol up to a point, and there will always be Parliamentary criticism of an 
essential public service, whether 'State or privately owned, but there 
appears to be no adequate reason why ordinary business principles slionld 
be lacking in either case, more especially under S'tate ownership, where 
the absence of such principles is, in a measure, responsible for the critic- 
ism wdiich arises in the Legislative Assembly. If it is to be lield rhat 
constitutional necessity blocks the way and cannot be overcome, then it 
fully justifies the belief of many- people in Australia and elsewhere, tliat 
a Government cannot successfully manage an industrial undertaking. 
The form and ceremony of a yearly State Budget have no virtue if tliey 
stand in the way of efficient and economical working and management of 
transport, and the consideration, therefore, of some other form of control 
becomes necessary. 

The railway system of New South Wales is a great and valuable asset, 
whether measured as a revenue-producing machine, or as the princi|)al 
agency in the rapid development of the country. Despite certain deficien- 
cies, to which we call attention, it reflects credit upon those who have 
been responsible for its management. It is capable, under good adminis- 
tration, of producing large net revenues and of providing cheap, speedy, 
and adequate transport throughout the State. On the other hand, in 
the absence of the immediately necessary and far-seeing system of finaiu*c, 
it may easily become ineffective as a developmental agency, as well as a 
serious burden upon the State. 

(c) Control of Finances by the Commissioners. 

We are unable to suggest a satisfactory solution of the disabilities 
suffered by the Railway Commissioners, apart from taking finance out of 
Treasury hands and the giving to the Commissioners control of their 
own funds. This means the elimination of, roughly, £110,000, 000 (includ- 
ing Tramways) from Consolidated Revenue Account, and the setting up 
of a separate Finance Department under the Commissioners, who will be 
responsible for the renewal of loans as th^sy become due and the raising 
<■){ any future capital required for extensions* and equipment of line, roll- 
ing-stock or works. 
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Adopting the figures at J une, 1924, as supplied to us, the Commissioners, 
under such a scheme, would find themselves with, roughly, £100,000,000 
nil railway account represented by terminable loans guaranteed by the 
the renewal of wdiieh would lie with them. This amount includes 
expenditure upon lines partly constructed. They would also, under their 
iV*rc^(‘ast of future requirements, need, within the next seven years, to 
seek further capital of not less than £35,000,000. This is a large sum. 
I’he major portion of it cannot, and ought not to be postponed, because 
if follows upon expenditure already incurred in respect of the City Kail- 
way, the electrification of suburban lines, construction of Chullora work- 
shops and other smaller commitments. (Fa^-Baven Royal Commission, 
N,S.\V. Govermnent Railways, 1924, p. xxii-xxiii.) 

(Note: For a further discussion of the problems raised in this section 
see the section on ''Puhlic Finance^ chap. XXII, p. 705.) 


(c) MONEY AND BANKING. 

(1) The Central Bank. 

(a) Organisation. 

The central bank should be the Commonwealth Bank, organised mainly 
ill the form in which it exists at present. Because its sole concern is 
tlie general public interest, the central hank should be publicly owned and 
controlled. It is sometimes said that a central bank should not make 
profits, but we do not accept this view. In choosing and in carrying 
out its policy, it should pay little regard to considerations of profit, but 
the central bank should be in such a position that profits will normally 
arise from its activities. This should enable it more easily to treat profits 
as a minor consideration, and to carry out operations which it considers 
will benefit the community, even though they result in a loss to the central 
bank. It would be unfortunate if in any year a central bank made a net 
loss, because its prestige might be weakened by the criticism of those to 
whom profit is the only criterion of success. 

The members of the Board of the Commonwealth Bank should be 
chosen not only for their wide financial knowledge, proved capacity and 
determination, but also for their breadth of outlook, and for those qualities 
which, make it likely that they will obtain the co-operation of other insti- 
tutions and of governments in their task of administering the affairs of 
the central bank. 

(b) Structure. 

The present structure of the Commonwealth Bank, consisting as it does 
of a central bank with trading bank powers and a savings bank, is, in 
uvir opinion, essential to the efficient exercise of its functions as a central 
bank. 

(c) Functions. 

The function of the Commonwealth Bank should be to regulate the 
volume of credit and currency in the light of the general objective of 
the monetary and banking system. The Commonwealth Bank should 
endeavour to regulate the volume of credit to the banks, so that the 
latter will be induced to maintain a level of advances and deposits which 
will best serve the general objective of the AustTalian economy. More- 
over, it is the duty of the * Commonwealth Bank to see that the credit 
provided is made available at appropriate rates of interest. Although 
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we consider tliat these should be the main functions of the Coiiuinjii- 
wealth Bank, we think it desirable that the Bank should pay some regard 
to the distribution by the banks of the volume of credit amongst ditfer- 
ent industries. The Commonwealth Bank should also regulate the cur- 
rency so that in kind and in amount it is always adequate to the require- 
ments of the community. The Commonwealth Bank should, therefore, 
have at its disposal iiowers sufficient for the discharge of these respoiisi- ■ 

bilities. ‘5 

(n) Policy. 1 

It has been suggested in evidence that the Coiiimonwealtli Bank should 
pursue a policy of attempting to stabilise the purchasing power of money, 
or as it is sometimes put, to stabilise the price level. The idea is that 
a given level of prices should be selected, and that the aim of monetary 
policy should be to prevent any departure from that level. The metiiod 
usually suggested is to select some price index number, for example, of 
wholesale prices or of cost of living, and to shape monetary policy 
according to variations in the price index number. If the price index 
number shows a tendency to fall or to rise, the appropriate action is to I 

expand or to contract credit respectively. It is difficult, if not impossible, 
to choose an index number which ought to be kept stable in all circum- 
stances. Any price index number which purports to show movcmitmts 
in a general level of prices is only a rough guide. The stabilisutiuu (jf 
a general price level might he undesirable if it checked a fall in pritn-s 
which would otherwise have followed more efficient production. ..More 
important than this is the practical difficulty that, altliougli expansi^ai 
and contraction of credit are often accompanied by rising and faliiim’ 
prices respectively, so many factors enter into the determination of i)ricos 
that there is no guide as to how much change in the volume of (ux^lit 
will suffice for a given rise or fall in the selected price level. We do not 
think, therefore, that the 'Commonwealth Bank should adopt a ]}oli<*y 
of expanding and contracting credit according to the movements of some 
selected price index number. Price fluctuations are little more tl^ari 
symptoms, and their prevention or modification is to be sought in other 
ways. As we point out, however, the Commonwealth Bank should pay 
attention to movements in priees, and use them as one of the guides in 
shaping and carrying out its policy. 

Another policy which has been proposed for the Commonwealth Bank 
is that of maintaining stability of exchange. In i">raetiee this means 
stability of exchange with sterling, and therefore with all curreiKues 
which maintain stability with sterling. The policy is not one of stability ; 

at all costs. It means that small movements in London fnnds would not 
be allowed to affect the exchange rate, nor even large movements if it w'cre 
expected that they would be reversed in a reasonably short space of time. ' 

But if there are permanent and decisive changes in economic conditions 
at home or abroad, imposing a strain on the exchange, rate, the policy 
involves an alteration of the rate and its maintenance at the new level. 

It is clear that the maintenance of a stable exchange rate with sterling 
has advantages both to exporters and importers, who are able to carry 
on their business free from the risk of loss arising from movements in 
the rate. The policy of a stable exchange rate is easy to understand, and 
its success or failure is easily tested, but the steps necessary to carry 
out the policy may be by no means simple,* We think that the mainten- 
ance of stability of exchange with sterling will he, apart from exceptional 
circumstances, a "wise policy for the Oomra.on'wealth Bank. But we do 
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not coiisitler tliat it sliouid be tbe single or even tbe central aim of tlie 
(. ommoiiwealth Bank, and we hold that, with all its importance, it should 
he .-'iibordinate to another polic 5 '' to which we now turn. 

ilie^ Cuiiinioii wealth Bank should make its chief consideration the 
reduction of liiictuatioiis in general economic activity in Australia, thereby 
nnuntahiing sueh stability of internal conditions as is consistent with 
liic eiiaiige which is necessary if economic progress is to take place. Such 
a iMjiicy is less precise than the policy of stability of exchange, and is also 
one tile sin.*cess of which is much more dijficult to test, but we consider 
tiiat the idea iiiideriyiiig* it is of fundamentally greater importance. The 
ijulicy will demand different action at different times. Expansion of 
credit is appropriate when it is required to raise the level of business 
activity and employment, and contraction wBeii it is required to prevent 
tlie devebjpmeiit of boom conditions which are likely to end in a depres- 
sion. 

.Vs pjart of tins policy, the exchange rate would generally be kept stable. 
TIic ]i(.»]iey is not to lix the exchange rate and require the economy in 
ordinary cireunistances to adjust itself to that rate, but to keep the 
econumy reasonably stable and to move the exchange rate, if necessary, 
as one means to that end. The Commonwealth Bank would have to 
eliooso, if’om tlie information at its disi3osal, the factors to be considered 
in d{*cicliiig wliat credit policy to pursue. It would require to pay atteii- 
lion to niov(‘menls,' for example, in internal prices, the volume and prices 
oi exports and imports, the balance of payments, interest rates, unemploy- 
ment, (lovernment hnaiiee, wage rates, profits, and real and money in- 
comes. Tlie ihmk would have to decide, taking all factors into account 
and allowing due weigiit to each, how far its policy should be one of ex- 
pansion or contraction. For this purpose, it is essential that the Bank 
should have the fullest information as to general trends in business con- 
ditions both at home and abroad, and that it should be able to obtain, 
from banks and from other sources, any necessary information. 

We have drawn a distinction between the policy of stability of exchange 
and the policy of reducing fluctuations, but in practice there may not be 
much difference at times between the results of either policy. The policy 
of exchange stability requires measures to be taken wBich will affect the 
internal stability of the economy. It will sometimes happen that these 
measures are also those which would have to be taken under the other 
policy. Under either policy the exchange rate will not vary greatly unless 
there is a change in the general situation, but one policy may require an 
earlier change or a greater change than the other. In other words, the 
policies may run parallel for some time, but, if they diverge, our prefer- 
ence is for the policy of reducing fluctuations. (Royal Commisdon on 
BaiiVing, 1937 , pp, 202 - 206 .) 

(ii) The Commonwealth Bank Board. 

The present method of government of the Commonwealth Bank is by 
a Board, appointed by the Commonwealth Government, and consisting 
of a Governor, the Secretary to the Treasury, and six Directors, who 
hold office for a term of years and retire in rotation. The Board elects 
its own Chairman. We are of opinion that this method of government 
is generally satisfactory. Q * 


(}) Soe chap. XIX. 
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We recommend: — 

(1) The Governor should be Chairman of the Board by virtue of 
his office and should possess qualifications and receive a salary 
commensurate with the importance of the office. The appoint- 
ment of the Governor should not be made on the basis of seniority^ 
nor is it even essential that he should already be in the service 
of the Bank. 

(2) The six Directors other than the Governor and the Secretary 
to the Treasury should be appointed for a term of six years, 
instead of seven as at present, one should retire each year, and 
be eligible for reappointment, ‘but provision should be made that 
no director shall continue to hold office after reaching the age 
of W. 

(3) The limitation of the field of choice of directors in Section 11 
(2) (b) of the Act should be removed. The members of the Board 
should be selected for capacity and diversity of experience and 
contact, and not as representatives of special interests. 

(4) The ^^Commonwealth Bank Act 1911-1932,’^ Section 12b, which 
provides that there “shall be” a Board of Advice in London, 
should be made permissive. This Board is not at present con- 
stituted, and there seems to be no necessity for such a Board 
in present circumstances. 

(iii) Structure of the Commonwealth Bank. 

Although it is unusual for a central bank to carry on trading' bank 
activities and to control a savings bank, we consider it desirable that the 
Commonwealth Bank should do both. Through its trading bank activities 
it possesses powers of competing with the trading banks which can be 
exercised as and when required. Similarly, its savings bank activities add 
to its ability to regulate the volume of credit and enable it to compete, 
if necessary, with the State savings banks. We are of opinion that the 
use of its trading bank activities as an adjunct to central banking’ policy 
is in keeping with its central bank functions and is to be approved. 

We recommend 

(5) The provision in the Commonwealth Bank Act, Section 35b, for 
the separate control of the Commonwealth Savings Bank, should' 
be repealed. 

(6) Power should be given to the Commonwealth Savings Bank to 
make deposits with trading banks if the Board so chooses. 

We consider that the present separation of the NTote Issue Department 
from the General Banking Department, and the present method of 
allocating profits, are satisfactory, and should be continued. {Royal Qom- 
1937 , 223 - 224 .) 

(d) SELECTING THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT, 

(i) N.S.W. Railway Commissiouers. 

(a) Tenure. 

With regard to the selection and appointment of Commissioners, the 
desideratum is to secure harmony and team lyork in its fullest sense at 
headquarters. If that is attained its influence for good wdll be felt from 
the top to the bottom of the Railway Serviee. Its absence means the 
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reverse. \ iewing the making of the appointment, not as a function of 
Goveriiment in the ordinary sense, bnt as the selection of a general 
manage' to rnii a business undertaking, we are convinced that the appoint- 
ment 01 a Chief Gommissioner by the Government should begin and end 
at that appointment. It should be left to the Chief Commissioner to 
select his own assistants. 

We do not overlook the fact that this places all appointments in the 
1 lands of one man, but his is the responsibility and upon him would fall 
tla^ result of failure. Moreover, his share of the work and his personal 
ooinlurt are so involved in the choice of competent and tactful assistants 
tliat he is not likely to be influenced by any motive other than that oif 
securing: the very best man for each position. This suggestion follows 
practice in Canada and elsewhere, and none can say that the outcome has 
been anything but satisfactory. If politics enter into appointments of 
this character, apart from other obviously objectionable features, it leaves 
a loophole for blame being distributed over several heads in the case of 
failure, and thus becomes detrimental to the entire undertaking. 

As a general proposition we may say. Governments come and Govern- 
ments go, policies change and are reversed according to the political hue 
of the Ministry of the day, but the transport needs of a State are constant, 
they are vital factors in the everyday life of all the people and should not 
be made in any way the shuttlecock of politics. They should be free from 
influence of either party, and when once a Chief Commissioner is appointed 
lie should be trusted to carry on his duties to the best of his ability in his 
own way, subject solely to the limitation of his powers in regard to rates 
and fares, staif, and other matters of defined State policy. 

We do not think that the practice of making appointments for a definite 
term of years is calculated in the long run to produce the best results. A 
Chief Commissioner should have a vision and an aim beyond seven years. 
There is a risk of a good showing being made at the end of such a period 
without due regard for the future of the business. As an alternative to the 
present system, we suggest that the appointments should be without limita- 
tion as to time, and that the Commissioners should be deprived of oflice 
only on proof of misbehaviour or incompetenee. In the latter event com- 
pensation should be given on the basis of five years’ full salary. As justifi- 
cation for giving such compensation, we regard the Government as respon- 
sible for an incompetent Chief Commissioner, and the latter as responsible 
for incompetence in his assistants. It is not the fault of the man ; it is 
his misfortune if he proves incompetent for the post he has been selected 
to fill. It may be said that he should pay the penalty of failure to fill the 
position satisfactorily, but such a man is not circumstanced as an artisan 
or labourer. He cannot walk into the next street and get a job. Failure to 
a Commissioner of Railways means ruin. There are no similar positions 
open to him, and the rail'way undertaking should pay for the mistake made 
in his appointment. 

(b) Salaries of Gommissionees. 

It may not be within our province, but we venture to offer some remarks 
upon the question of salaries. Hitherto the rates fixed by Parliament as 
remuneration to the Commissioners have been altogether out of proportion 
to that given in other countries for positions of similar responsibility^ 
Apart from the Gommissioliers’ salaries as such being upon a low scale 
they have an effect upon the pay of the principal technical ojficers who 
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cannot obtain even as mncli as an Assistant Commissioner, althongii the 
pay of the latter is below the figures easily secured in industries outside 
the railway by engineers of known capability and experience. In recent 
years there has been a general recognition of the fact that the difference in 
value between a first-class man and a mediocrity as head of a large indus- 
trial undertaking or section thereof is not to be measured by a few 
thousand pounds per annum. Furthermore, in the past few years there 
has been a general rise throughout the world in salaries as w^ell as in wages. 
This is a question of securing and keeping the best man it is possible to 
obtain in Australia, and, reviewing it in the light of official salaries in this 
part of the world, we think that, as a minimum, they should be, as . to 
the : — 

Chief Railway Commissioner . . £5,000 per annum. 

The Financial Assistant . . . . £4,000 „ „ 

The Power Assistant.. .. .. £4,000 „ „ 

{Fay-Baven Royal Commission, N.S.W. Government Eailways, 1924, 

pp, XXXIFXXXill.) 

(ii) The Railways: General. 

Types of Control. 

The responsibility which rests upon the management of the railways, 
measured by its financial import, exceeds that of all other public utilities 
of the Government taken together. The three main methods for the control 
of the public or private undertakings are — 

(1) A Board of Commissioners. 

(2) An Autocrat (a single individual). 

(3) A Directorate. 

The Commission method of control is usually by a board, as in force 
in Victoria and New South Wales, the individual members of which are 
also actively engaged in managing the undertaking, and in practice the 
Commission is composed of permanent officials who decide the policy 
which they as executive officials carry out. Each Commissioner being an 
expert becomes absolute in his own domain, and is prone to resent 
interference by others. They are thus responsible to themselves for their 
administrative actions, and it is very difficult, and often impossible, for 
the administration to be effectively controlled by such a method. 

It is a well-established principle in large undertakings that the formula- 
tion of policy, and the carrying out of that policy, should not be entrusted 
to the same individuals. For these reasons and others a Commission form 
of control consisting of three Commissioners, such as was formerly in 
vogue in this State, is not suitable. 

An opinion frequently held is that State and Local Government under- 
takings which involve extensive social services, such as Railways, Har- 
bours, Waterworks, Sewerage, Tramways, etc., should be handed over to 
experts, {,e., men who have been trained in the undertaking as engineers or 
departmental officials, but this idea is not applied to the same class of 
undertakings owned by private companies. The theory is not supported 
by experience of an expert in control, and authorities on the subject agree 
that the expert in such undertakings should be under control, and not in 
complete command. The experience of an expert in control of the South 
Australian Railways in the person of the previoi^s Commissioner affords an 
example of the strength and weakness of such a policy. 
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1 lie uiii versa! practice in ail countries where large undertakings are 
under private companies is to make full use of experts, but to keep them 
to their particular specialities, and under control. The form of organisa- 
tion adopted by private companies which has grown out of the experience 
of very many years, is a combination of laymen and experts. The laymen 
represent the shareholders who provide the capital investment, and they 
direct the policy of the concern. The experts apply their skill in carrying 
out the policy which has been adopted. This combination of laymen and 
experts is also to be found in countries that have developed State and Local 
ownership and control of undertakings, and it has been successful except 
where partisan boards are appointed, or where favouritism, corruption or 
incompetence has prevented the right tyiie of men being chosen. Obviously 
the method cannot be successful unless the men chosen have the necessary 
qualifications for their respective tasks. 

Germany has developed social control of industries to a much greater 
extent than any other country (excluding Kussia), and though the expert 
is more highly esteemed in Germany than in other countries, the principle 
of laymen in control of policy has been generally observed and an elaborate 
system of control boards has been established as part of a national plan. 

Quotation from the Warburton Lectures, 1931, delivered at Man- 
chester University by I. G. Gibbon, G.B., C.B.E., D.Sc. 

‘*The relentless march of functions, the growing complexity of 
social conditions, the ever-widening sphere of duties bring with 
them increasing necessity for using the specialist. He, and almost 
he alone, holds the key to problem after problem, and he must be 
used. Modern government, therefore, seems to have reached a 
contradiction, in some respects a phase of the old world problem 
which has balled men for ages, the conflict of spirit and matter, 
the one demanding more of self-government, the other insisting 
on more efficiency, with consequently more use of the specialist. 
I have said on another occasion that democracy and the expert 
have never yet really married, at best it has been but an uneasy 
union; the periodical outbursts against bureancracy, silly as they 
often are, provide but one sign of it. One of the most urgent 
practical problems of the day is to marry the two; it can he done, 
but through understanding, not easy denunciations. 

^^Lest I should seem to be exalting the place of the expert in 
modern life, let me make it abundantly clear beyond misunder- 
standing (even though that be an Utopian hope) that I do not 
believe in bureaucracy in control; further, that the expert is apt 
to under-estimate, sometimes altogether to fail to observe, forces 
outside his accustomed sphere, that history shows time and again 
that none can be so confidently blind in some new world of ideas 
outside his usual range; in addition, that he is only too apt 
to see all the difficulties when new measures are proposed, that 
is a handicap of knowledge, to decry as impossible that which 
when pushed to the hazard is accomplished. The layman does 
well to listen attentively to the expert, hut not always to be too 
dismayed by the troubles which he forecasts. 

‘^Tf the representative and the expert are to work to the best 
purpose, there must be the fullest confidence between them, almost 
like that of man and*wife. The representative should welcome the 
frankest expression of opinion; and the expert, on his part, should 
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speak with candour, which is not less candid if softened with 
tact, in the confidence of counsel, never mind whether his views 
do or do not happen to fall in with those of his official superiors. 
Thus alone can denaoeracy be truly served; if she needs to be 
tricked up in subterfuges, she will soon decay.’’ 

Your Commission is definitely and strongly of oi^inion that such import- 
ant matters as are above referred to should not be left to the discretion 
of any single individual, and that past experience of the South Australian 
Eailways has abundantly proved this. The history of development in the 
administration of all large undertakings throughout the world shows a 
gradual emergence of the principle that the control of policy and adminis- 
tration should he vested in more than one individual, and a method of 
control by a Eoard of Directors has been almost universally adopted. 
Questions of policy are nearly always decided by a group of men. Tiie 
experience of the last hundred years has proved that this method of 
controlling large undertakings has been the most successful, and the 
reasons for this are obvious. All human beings are liable to . make 
mistakes, but the chance of errors of judgment is much less where ques- 
tions of policy are finally determined by collaboration of several com- 
petent persons. Moreover, a Board looks at such questions from 
of view which are apt to he overlooked by the permanent official whr* is 
busily engaged in the details of the undertaking. Not only in mailer nf 
policy has control by a Board been successful, but in matters of adminis- 
tration a Board can also exercise a constant and necessary cIkm*!;. A 
general manager is often a much more competent officer when ho hi\< a 
Board to whom he must justify his recommendations in major mat(<*rs. 
The principle of a Board of Directors for the purpose of advising the 
Grovernment, of deciding policy, and of constantly watching and checking 
administration should, in the opinion of your Commission, be adopted in 
connection with the control of the South Australian Hailways. The follow- 
ing recommendations are, therefore, submitted: — 

(1) That a Eailways Directorate be appointed who shall be respon- 
sible to Parliament for tbe administration of the Eailways 
Department. 

(2) That a Managing Director be appointed in lieu of a Eailways 
Commissioner. 

(3) That no Director, other than the Managing' Director, shal! be 
actively employed in the Eailways. 

The principles and considerations which have led us to the conclusions 
outlined in this recommendation would have been applicable to this under- 
taking at any time during the past 30 years, and they have gained added 
weight and force as the undertaking increased in size, and new difficulties 
arose due to inventions and improvements in road and rail transport 
machinery and the development of new industries, etc., and these rec'om- 
mendations are not intended to reflect in any way upon the present Eail- 
ways Commissioner or any previous Commissioner. 

If a Directorate is to be successful in control of this undertaking, it is 
imperative that it should not interfere with the administration. Its sole 
duty should be to control the administration, and not to take away respon- 
sibility from the Managing Director, hut to hold Mm responsible, and to 
do this it is necessary that he he permitt^'^to act according to his own 


(-) See chaps. HI ad XTX. 
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.uiii.u'nient and fliseretion in carrying out tlie policy of tlie Board. This 
doc‘< not moan that the Board may not question or criticise the adminis- 
I rat Inn nt its i\Ianagiiig' Director, who must supply all information 
rtM paired. li the Directors lose confidence in him, there is only one course 
t»|)ein and that is to dismiss him; but while he continues in his office the 
hoard slKiidd never fail to vest all authority in him. 

1 ae t unctions of the Managing Director should be similar to those in 
aenotal |>raeticc in otlier large undertakings where a Managing Director 
has bf‘(m appointed. He should be appointed by the other directors, and 
appointment should be terminable on six months’ notice on either 
side: but in rjrder to preserve the conditions as to tenure of office, etc., 
of tlio iiresent Commissioner, he should be appointed the first Managing- 
Director l>y statute for the remainder of the seven-year x>eriod for which 
he was appointed, and be eligible for reappointment. 

A Chairman’s functions are to preside at the meetings of the Directors, 
and to keep in close toucli with the Managing Director, conferring with 
liim on matters of policy and deciding what matters require to be dealt 
witli by the Directorate. Heitlier the Chairman nor any of the directors 
must in any way interfere with the Managing Director in the duties of 
his offic'e. lliey can only function as a corporate body; as separate 
indivi<liiaLs they are private citizens. 

i1u‘ Transport Control Board’s functions are entirely diffiereiit from 
{hose i)f the proposed Railway Directorate, and they should not in any 
way oveihip each other. The one is a co-ordinating authority only and 
is not responsil)Ie for the management of any department; it exercises 
judicial fnnetioTivS only. The Railways Directorate, on the other hand, 
would he responsible for the administration and control of the largest 
undertaking in the State. 

(iii) The Railways: South Australia. 

(a) Previous Poems of Cois-trol. 

From 1859 to 1888 the railways were controlled and administered hy 
the Commissioner of Public Works, who took the title of Commissioner of 
Railways, and its principal officers were the General Traffic Manager, 
Ifngiiieer-in-Chief, and the Locomotive Engineer. Those officers were 
]>ractieally on the same status and salary, and there were frequent instances 
(ff friction. In 1881 it was decided to follow the example of Victoria and 
New South Wales and remove the railways from political control, and 
Parliament, with little opposition, passed a Bill, providing for the appoint- 
ment of three independent Railway Commissioners. The appointments 
dated from June 1st, 1888, and the salaries were: — J. H. Smith 
(Cliairman), £2,500; Mr. John Hill, £1,000; and Mr. A. S. Heill, £1,000; 
a total of £4,500, equivalent at present-day values to approximately £1,200. 
Those gentlemen were appointed for seven years, and were not re-appointed 
niHui the expiry of that term, because in 1894 Parliament passed an 
amending Bill reducing the number of Commissioners from three to one. 
Air. A. G. Pendleton, who had previously been General Traffic Manager 
at £1,000 per annum under the^Board, was on June 1st, 1895, appointed 
Railways Commissioner at £1,200 per annum, or roughly £2,000 at present- 
clay values. The single Commissioner, however, did not exercise unfettered 
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sole control. The Act of 1894 provided that he was to have the assistance 
of a Board of Advice, consisting of the heads of the Engineering, Inu/n- 
motive and Traffic Departments, who were to meet at least monthly an-l 
to supply minutes of their meetings to the Minister, who liad tlie powm* 
to settle differences. In this way multi-headed executive control wa> 
xoreserved. Since that date, and to the extent stated, the railways hu\c 
been controlled by one Commissioner, except for the brief period wLm 
Mr. W. A. Webb was Chief Commissioner and Mr. J. McGuire Cnimni'-- 
sioiier. In 1921 Parliament suspended the clauses of the 1894 Act umha’ 
which the Board of Advice was set up, and the section was repealed in 
1921. , The change in 1894 from three Eailways Commissioners to one was 
strongly resented by a large section of the community, and 
signed by thousands of people were presented to Parliament protesting 
against the passing of the Bill, The passing of the measure was due 
principally to the saving that would be made in the cost, and the fact 
that there had been some friction between the Chairman of the Board 
and the other members. The measure was passed,, however, not only because 
the principle of control by a Board of Commissioners had been pr» wed 
to be unsound, but for a variety of reasons. One reason openly stated in 
Parliament was that there were personal diffierences between one of tlie 
Ministers and the Chairman of the Board; another was that the Chairman 
of the Board, who was an English railway expert, adopted an autocratic 
manner towards the other members of the Board, who were two prominent 
business men, and the public know that the relations between the three 
Commissioners at times were strained. 

(b) Personnel op the Directoilate. 

Your Commission has provided in the draft Bill attached that the per- 
sonnel of the Eailways Directorate should consist of a Managing Director 
and five other directors, chosen to comply with the following general 
qualifications: — 

Proved administrative capacity. 

Genera] commercial experience and ability. 

Financial training and experience. 

Experience as employees in the Eailway Service. 

Tavo of the Directors should he men who have been actually engaged 
in the Eailway Service. They would be most helpful in dealing wdth 
so many matters affecting the officers and men. 

It is essential that no member of the Directorate, except the Managing 
Director, shall be at the same time an employee of the Eailways Depart- 
ment, or an official in any political organisation of employers or employees, 
or of a trade union, or a representative of any special section. Each 
Director should be able to impartially exercise his judgment on all matters 
which come before the Board for decision. 

The term of office of each member, except the Managing Director, should 
be five years, and one member should retire each year. During the first 
three-year period, retifeineiit to be decided by lot for the members other 
than the Chairman. 

The Chairman of Directors should be a man who has also proved himself 
to be a thoroughly capable administrator. ^ Men who have these qualifica- 
tions in a marked degree are not numerous, bat in the oxiinion of your Com- 
mission they can he found. It would he a fatal mistake to select men 
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ior rlit* iJir<-ct orate as representatives of particular interests^ as they would 
he expected to support the interests of those whose influence secured their 
appoint niPTit and faction fights would be certain to develop. Competence 
and ^uiialdlity tor the task should be the only qualifications for appoint' 
nic-ni. It may be contended that a Eailway Directorate should wholly 
ctiin prise men who have spieiit most of their lives in railway work and 
nunnsgemern, but it is not a general practice in private railway companies 
P’l clioo-f men for a directorate by reason of their railway experience, 
nor is it tlie practice for shareholders in private companies to choose as 
their directors men who have been trained in particular undertakings 
whieli they are to control. Directors are usually chosen by shareholders 
vui their re}>utatioii for having a sound judgment of financial and general 
bnsiiicss aifairs, and this practice has grown during the last one hundred 
years otit of the experience of public companies. As indicating the 
trend of legislation on the question of railway management, a Eoyal Com" 
mission has recently recommended the appointment of a Board of Direc- 
tors to control the New Zealand Eailway s. The report of the Commission 
stated; — 

''Your Commission recommends that legislation he enacted to 
]>rovide for the appointment by the Governor-General in Council of 
a Board of Directors, and that this Board be given full and complete 
crmtrol over all operations of the Department, including control of the 
staff. In making this recommendation your Commission is fully 
seized of the necessity of keeping the expenditure of the Department 
as low as possible, and has in mind the appointment of directors who 
would give their services in a manner exactly similar to the services 
now rendered by the directors of a limited liability company. 

“Your Commission recognises that as regards future capital expen- 
diture the proposed directors must be subject to the vote of the Legis- 
lature, but is of opinion that if the recommendations contained in this 
report covering the stabilisation of the Department's finances are 
given effect to, and provided conditions do not materially change 
from the present-day position, the Department will be able to carry 
on its working operations with the present working capital and the 
further provisions which are recommended to be made within the 
next five years.’’ 

A law was passed this year by the New Zealand Parliament establishing 
a Board of five members. 

(c) Choice OP Personnel op Directorate. 

The success of the directorate method of control depends upon absolutely 
competent persons being chosen, hence special attention should be given 
to the method of appointment. 

The State is entitled to demand that for such an important duty, the 
personnel shall be most carefully chosen; that there shall not even be a 
semblance of favouritism or political infiueiice in connection with these 
appointments; and that the«publie and Parliament shall have complete 
confidence in the integrity/competenee, and independence of the members 
of the Directorate."' ' 
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It is tliex'efore recommended that Parliament shall provide by statute 
for a selection committee to be established for the purpose of appointing 
the members of the Directorate, and that such committee shall comprise 

(1) Chairman: The Minister of Eailways. 

(2) The Leader of the Opposition, House of Assembly. 

(3) The Chief Secretary. 

(4) The Leader of the Opposition, Legislative Council. 

(5) The Public Service Commissioner. 

The Public Service Commissioner has been included, as it is his special 
function to acquire knowledge of persons who are competent for various 
positions; and he would be able to advise upon the qualifications of suit- 
able men, and fnrther, he is an independent official who is entirely dis- 
interested. 

(d) Cost of the Directorate. 

It may be objected that a Board of Directors will add still further to 
the overhead expenses, which are already unduly high, hut such an objec- 
tion is without substance; the avoidance of one error of policy could pay 
for the expenses of the board for all time, and, moreover, if a competent 
board be appointed the overhead costs would certainly be less than they 
are at the present time. If the railway policy of recent years had been 
submitted to a Directorate such as is recommended, many projects which 
have involved very large sums would never have been agreed to, and Soutli 
Australia would have been saved an annual expenditure of at least 
£200,000 in interest alone. (South Australian Railways : Royal Co 7 mnission 
on conirolj administration and financial position^ Final Report, 1931, pp. 
19-22.) 


(e) CONTROL OF THE RAILWAYS. 

(i) CommoEwealth Powers. 

The powers of the Commonwealth Parliament with respect to State 
railways are to be found in section 51 (i) as extended by section 98, sec- 
tion 51 (xxxii-xxxiv), and sections 102 and 104 of the Constitution. The 
operation of these provisions has been discussed in other sections on 
defence, industrial powers, and the Inter-State Commission. Reference 
has also been made to railways owned or controlled by the Oommonwealtli 
in the section relating to Territories. The principal railways owned and 
controlled by the Commonwealth are the Trans- Australian Railway from 
Port Augusta to Kalgoorlie, the first through train on which left Port 
Augusta on the 22nd October, 1911, the Port Augusta to Stuart Railway, 
control of which was assumed by the Commonwealth on the 1st Januar^y, 
1926, and the Darwin to Birdiim Railway. A number of other lines have 
been or are being surveyed by tbe Commonwealth. 

(a) Classification of Freights and Tapering or Development Ratiss, 

ON State Railways. 

Evidence was given before the Commission by Railway Commissioners 
or their representatives in all the States with the exception of ISTew South 
Wales, and by the Commonwealth Railwa^sfe Oommissioner, in relation 
to the manner in which freights are classified and adjusted with object 
of promoting land settlement and of rendering assistance to settlers. In 
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particuiar, reference was made to the building of lines preceding settle- 
ment for purposes of development, to the assistance given out of general 
revenue in certain States for the purpose of making up losses on non- 
paying lines, and to the manner in which rates are adjusted for the 
purpose of furthering ‘Hhe development of the territory of a State” by 
reducing the freight per ton mile in accordance with the distance travelled, 
this being the rate referred to in section 104 of the Constitution. The 
Commission was informed by some witnesses that the discriminatory 
freights referred to in section 102 of the Constitution had been for the 
most part abolished by agreement among the Eailway Commissioners, but 
it was said that some attempt is still made by classification of freights 
and otherwise to attract trade away from its natural economic or geo- 
graphical outlet. 

Many of the grievances arising from this form of competition which 
were discussed at the Tederal Conventions have been removed by the 
agreement already mentioned and by the agreement between the States 
of Victoria and New South Wales under which the State of Victoria has 
built lines into the South-western Eiverina and now operates them as 
part of the Victorian system, but it appears that there are still instances 
of the refusal or contemplated refusal by a State to allow its railway 
system to be connected with the railway system of another State lest 
the trade of its border districts be lost to its capital city. 

(.)u this matter reference may be made to the evidence of Mr. Clapp, 
Chairman of the Victorian Eailway Commissioners (p. ^49) : — 

‘■Prior to 1905 the State Eailways of Victoria, NTew South Wales 
and South Australia, by means of special rates, competed intensively 
with each other for traffic to and from districts adjacent to their 
borders. In 1905 an agreement was reached between the States to 
practically eliminate this competition by reducing the existing special 
rates to a comparatively few items and to prevent their extension. 
Provision was also made that alterations to classification of goods 
should not be confined to the competitive areas but should apply 
generally throughout the State concerned. Since that date no effort 
has been made by any of the States concerned to divert traffic from 
its natural outlet by classification or otherwise. Each State, however, 
frames its own classification of goods, which specifies the particular 
rate at which each description of traffic shall be charged. The many 
differences in the respective classifications have an effect in the rout- 
ing of traffic to the capital cities in neighbouring States. Prom time 
to time, however, reductions have been made in classification in one 
State below that provided in other States, and although these reduc- 
tions in classification were applicable generally throughout the State 
concerned, they have the effect of making the rates for similar traffic 
lower than in neighbouring States and so enable goods to be carried 
for much longer distances in the States where the variation is made 
than in adjacent States. In addition to differences in classification 
which have the effect of the same goods being charged at different 
class rates in the various States, considerable variations occur in the 
application of the tapering principle.” 

Mr. Bell, Commonwealth Eailways Commissioner, expressed the opinion 
that the tapering or develo;^mentai rate above referred to was necessary 
in the interests of settlemait and as a part of railway policy, but stated 
that he would prefer to see a rate which would be applied independently of 
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State boundaries so tliat a consignor at a distance from the destination 
of Ms goods would have the benefit of the same concessions, whether the 
journey traversed was wholly in one State or not (evidence, p. 345). 

At the instance of Mr. Bell a conference was held in order to ascertain 
the cost to the States of applying uniform freights and fares throughout 
the Commonwealth. It was found after investigation that the gross rail- 
way revenue of New South Wales would be considerably reduced by the 
change, and that Victoria and Queensland would benefit. 

(b) Ukifobk Gauge. 

Evidence was given before the Commission of the benefits that would 
accrue by the introduction of a. uniform gauge (see evidence, partioukrly 
p. 347), but the opinion was expressed by Mr. Webb, Eaiiway (jominissioner 
of South Australia, that the economies effected would not compensate 
for the cost of the necessary works. At present, by agreement between 
the Commonwealth and the States of New South Wales and Queensland,, 
the uniform gauge work now being carried out (the Sydney-Grafton 
Kyogle-South Brisbane connection) is controlled by the Eaiiway Council 
consisting of the Commonwealth Eailways Commissioner, the Chief Com- 
missioner of Eailways of New South Wales, and the Commissioner for 
Eailways of Queensland. The agreement provides that the Council shall 
among other things have entire control of all the works contemplated 
by the agreement and take all necessary steps to secure standardised 
methods and types of construction. In respect of the main conversion 
works, if undertaken, it was recommended by the Eoyal Commission on 
Uniform Gauge in 1921 that a Director should be appointed who would 
have power and responsibilities similar to those vested in the Eaiiway 
Council, and in addition it was recommended that each of the various 
Eailways Commissioners should act as agent for the Director to can\y out 
the works required in the terms and conditions specified by the Director 
and give all necessary consents and do all things within its powers, 
acquiring lands, &c., as may be required by the Director. In 1925 an 
agreement was entered into between the Commonwealth and the State of 
South Australia which provides for a standard gauge railway from Port 
Augusta to Eed Hill, and for a third rail on the railway between Eed 
Hill and Adelaide, so that the Trans- Australian trains may run into 
Adelaide (evidence, p. 346). 

(g) Co]\oionwealtu Control. 

The opinion was expressed before the Commission that botii economy 
and efficiency would be promoted if the whole of the railway systems of 
the Commonwealth were placed under central control. The example of 
South Africa was quoted as a proof of the value of a centralised system 
with decentralised administration, particularly in the use of rolling 
stock and of other material, and the examples of South AustiMia and 
New South Wales were quoted to show the increased cost of isolated 
systems. Other witnesses claimed that the control of railways is so closely 
connected with land settlement and development that it could not con- 
veniently be exercised by the Commonwealth so long as these functions 
continue to be discharged by the States. It was also suggested that the 
Commonwealth should take over the directiops of all communications as 
a means of relieving the States of some portion of their liabilities and 
expenditure (see evidence of Professor Mills, p. 1160). 
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Tlie Commission was informed that conferences were held from time 
to time between the ComiDissioners of the different States, or between 
railway officials, and that considerable benefit had been derived from 
these conferences. On this point, however, Mr. Clapp said (evidence, 

p. 744 ) : — 

^‘Endeavours have also been made by a series of annual conferences 
of officials of the various railway systems to achieve uniformity of 
practice and policy in a multitude of matters of varying importance. 
In some respects standardisation has been achieved, but in many of 
the most important matters of administration this is not so, nor does 
success in this respect appear to be likely under present conditions. 
This is due to the divergent views of the various administrations on 
many matters of broad policy and of railway practice. I do not claim 
that Victoria is any less to blame than the other States. The plain 
fact is that wide and honest differences of opinion are only natural 
under existing conditions, they would be reconciled or determined 
under a system of central control.’’ 

Mr. Bell, Oommonwealth Eailways Commissioner, said (evidence p. 

M7) 

‘‘With regard to any constitutional changes considered desirable, 
I would point out the financial position of the Australian railways 
for a number of years has been very unsatisfactory. Their capital 
cost as at June, 1926, was £288,392,000, and for a considerable period 
they have failed to meet the whole of the interest on capital invested. 
The latest returns available, viz., for the year ended 30th June, 1926, 
show only 2.23 per cent, was earned. 

“It would appear that their only salvation would be control by one 
central body. This would immediately solve the difficulties referred 
to in the foregoing as regards uniform freights and fares, standard 
structure gauge, control in time of war, uniform gauge, and construc- 
tion of new railways without the consent of the State. It would 
enable large economies to be effected in a number of directions and 
would be followdng the practice in other parts of the world, not only 
with regard to railways hut also with regard to other large business 
undertakings. It would in my opinion be advisable for the Consti- 
tution to be amended so as the Commonwealth could assume control 
of the various railway systems of the States.” 

The opinions expressed by Mr. Bell and Mr. Clapp on the subject of 
central control were supported by Mr. }St. Hill, Commissioner of the Tas- 
manian Government Eailways. Mr. Fraser, Chief Commissioner of Eail- 
ways in New South Wales, did not give evidence before this Commission, 
but in giving evidence before the Eoyal Commission on New States in 
New South Wales in the year 1925 he expressed an opinion that economy 
in railway administration and organisation is promoted by central con- 
trol with decentralised administration. ' 

On the other hand Mr, Webb, Commissioner of Eailways in South 
Australia, expressed himself on this subject as follows (evidence p. 
$89):— 

“Certainly the ereatiom of any Federal control would simply super- 
impose an additional overhead charge, because I do not believe you 
could dispense with any of the local organisations. Some of the 
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arguments presented have been that such control would bring about 
economies in organisation, in standardisation of equipment and 
further the project of unification of gauges. I have had some exper- 
ience of such a ‘scrambling’ of railways in United States during the 
War period when the government attempted to take over the operations 
of all the railways in the States, and we saw the evil effect of the 
attempt to standardise along those lines. Standardisation of loco- 
motives and cars invariably means stopping the hands of progress, 
and that is exactly what took place there. 

.... The interest of the States are so diverse and the mileage 
of the railways is getting so large that I think any central organisa- 
tion of that kind would be unworkable and really stop instead of 
advance the progress of the Commonwealth.’’ 

Opposition to Commonwealth control was also expressed by Mr. Evans, 
who was then Deputy Commissioner and is now Commissioner of Bail- 
ways in Western Australia, and with some reservation by Mr. Davidson, 
Commissioner of Kailways in Queensland. The opinion was expressed 
by a number of witnesses that railway policy and the control of raihrays 
could not be disassociated from the control and management of the lands 
of the State and of trade and commerce generally, and Mr. Holman, 
K.C., expressed his opinion that railway development was a function 
which could not he efSciently discharged by a central government. (Boyal 
Commission on the Constitution, Peden, 1929, pp, 223-227.) 

(d) State Control of Eailways. 

We do not recommend that the control of railways be transferred to 
the Commonwealth. We think that railway administration is closely 
bound up with internal development, and that this is a function of the 
States. We also think that the problem of communication should be 
considered as a whole, and that the authority which controls roads and 
harbours should also control railways. Further, we think that the plan- 
ning and building of railways is a subject which requires local knowledge 
and is not a subject which could be satisfactorily controlled by a central 
authority. 

For the views of Mr. Ashworth, Mr. Dufiy and Mr. McNamara, see 
section xxii, pp. 243-247, of the Eeport. {Royal Commission on the Con- 
stitution, Peden, 1929, p. 269.) 

(k) Sugoested Commonwealth Control of Transport. 

I am possibly touching on delicate ground when I suggest that trans- 
port, w4iich would include railways, main roads, major ports, ship])ing%. 
pilotage and aviation, should be taken over by the Commonwealth Covern- 
ment and that a new department should be created expressly for the pur- 
pose of its administration. I am sure, however, that the idea would natur- 
ally occur to any one who studied the subject deeply. Wiiat I here sug- 
gest is already the practice in South Africa, and in India. T do not 
approve of the method of administration, in detail, in South Africa, 
wliereby independent port administrations were destroyed after the Uni on. 
but I am in favour of the principle of one controlling authority rather 
than a division of control amongst a number of States or Provineos. 
In this country the railways and the counti?y have benefited greatly by 
the group system, and in Australia, while tfie railways in each StaU‘ 
might be considered a separate group, central control for the purposes of 
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finaiieet and policy miglit well be vested in the Oonamonwealtli Goveni- 
ineiit. Similarly the major ports, whilst retaining their autonomy, would 
\h} ^l^bjGCt to the one authority. (Commission on Transport Facilities in 
z/.s'/zv;/?// — Forts and Harh ours y Buchanan^ 1926, p. 142.) 


(f) PORT ADMINISTRATION. 

^i) All Independent Authority. 

In making comparisons between Australian methods and those in force 
in this country or in India, it must always be borne in mind that the 
administrative development of the great self-contained and self-governed 
ports such as London, Liverpool, Glasgow, the Tyne, Bristol, and Leith, 
to mention a few out of many, has been a process of evolution extending 
over hundreds of years, although as regards London it is only nineteen 
years since the private dock companies were taken over and the Port of 
London Authority established. The Indian ports have also reached their 
present independence from small beginnings. In the case of Bangoon, 
for instance, the principal port in Burma, I was privileged to assist in 
its development and myself drafted the Act of Legislature which put it 
on a level with the other large ports of India. 

Witli the exception of hTew South Wales, the whole of the Australian 
States date their formation into separate colonies from about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, and the standard achieved in the building of 
cities, railways and ports, and the high level of culture and living reached 
in that short period of time, command both admiration and respect. I 
believe, liowever, that the time has come when a much greater measure 
of self-government should be granted to the principal ports. Australia 
possesses just as able and patriotic men of affairs as those who control 
the large home ports, and I respectfully recommend that they be given 
an opportunity of showing their worth. I have given the subject the 
most earnest consideration and have come to the conclusion that the 
ports are hampered by too much political interference, too much Govern- 
ment control, and the abstraction of port revenues for general State pur- 
poses. In my descriptions of the various States I have given examples 
which I need not repeat here. 

Ports such as Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide, and Fremantle 
should now be allowed to work out their own salvation, control their own 
finances, and borrow in the open market subject to the general control of 
their financial and developmental policy by a supreme authority, either State 
or Commonwealth. It is manifestly wrong that port revenues should be 
diverted from their legitimate purpose for the general uses of a State. 
It is to be remarked that although the principle of self-contained port 
firumee was accepted by the Premiers of the State so long ago as May, 
1923, no action has been taken in the matter, and the capital ports con- 
tinue to be bled for extraneous purposes. (Commission on Transport 
Facilities in Australia — Ports and Hartours, Buchanan, 1^26, p 143.) 

^ii) The problem of decenfralisation. 

There are many advocates for decentralisation to whom the thought of 
'Centralisation is anathema. Whether the one or the other be urged, some 
common sense must be e:aercised, and it is needful that such different 
matters as the decentralisation of an over-centralised administration, and 
the decentralization of trade centres should not he looked upon as similar 
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operations. In the case of transport, wlaat is required is efficiency com- 
bined with the lowest possible charges, and if this can be obtained by 
centralisation, no one should wish to decentralize. 

In Australia there are six capital ports and a number of outer semi-^ 
developed ports. The greater proportion of the trade goes to the capital 
ports irrespective of the distance from the producing* or consuming areas. 
This on the face of it appears to be unnecessary, and the cry has arisen 
for developing and using the outer ports. I have pointed out, however, 
that from the point of view of the shipowner, and also in the interest of 
low freights, a few ^well-equipped ports are to be preferred to a number 
of small, less -well-equipped ones, and that it is most difficult to change 
established trade routes, especially where imports are concerned. A great 
deal has been said about goods being conveyed by rail, some hundreds of 
miles to a capital port, passing on the way perhaps half-a-dozen smaller 
ports clamouring for trade. The truth is that goods follow established 
trade routes; it is impossible to make every port an overseas pert, and 
the freight charges in the coasting trade are such that there is little to 
choose between railway rates and coast steamer rates. Indeed, it is often 
more economical and convenient to despatch by rail direct. To insist 
on goods going to an outer port which would otherwise go to a capital 
port is robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

The above must not be taken to mean that I think Australia should be 
content to leave things as they are. 

(iii) Effects rf decentralization on major ports. 

Whatever measure of decentralization is decided upon in Australia, 
it is not likely that trade at the major ports of Sydney, Melbourne, Ade- 
laide, Brisbane, and Fremantle will be greatly affected, if at all. The 
Manchester .ship canal secured for Manchester a certain amount of trade 
formerly dealt with at Liverpool. The Southampton docks have absorbed 
a certain amount of ocean traffic that formerly went to the docks on the 
Mersey. Yet, in spite of these measures of decentralization, it may be 
doubted whether Liverpool has ever felt an absolute set-back. The trade 
of the port continues to expand; scheme after scheme of enlargement 
has been carried out, and it probably would he impossible to detect from 
the trade curves the years in which the interests of Manchester and 
Southampton impinged upon those of Liverpool. 

(iv) The Queensland case for decentralization. 

Brisbane, due to the fact that it is the capital of Queensland, and 
that the leading merchants, shippers, importers and markets are con- 
centrated there, has taken nearly all the shipping trade of the State. 
Geographically, it had no right to do so, especially as there are good 
railway connections from the outer ports to the interior. A recent article 
in a Eockhampton paper described the situation as one of Seven hungry 
ports and one ravenous railway,” and attribute the lack of shipping at 
the ports entirely to the desire of the railway to carry goods to Brisbane, 
erven at uneconomic rates. There is a good deal of truth in this assertion, 
as is proved by the remarks in the annual report of the Eailways Com- 
missioner on tapering rates, and I do not think this state of affairs can 
continue indefinitely if the claims of the outer ports to further develop- 
ment are not overrlooked. 
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A feature of Australian port development in tlie past has been the 
develoirnient of i>urt5 in unsuitable situations, and to neglect various 
tine iiatnrai harbours where no engineering* works were required other 
ihan cnuist ruction of wharfs. To give examples: Rockhampton, on the 
h itzruy Itiver, sliouid not have been developed, with a harbour like that 
ui Gladsioiif only a few miles distant. It is difficult to understand, again, 
why a jxjrt sliouId have been created at Newcastle with the natural har- 
bour of Ibjrt Stcqiliens next door. And, finally, in Western Australia, it 
would be eheaiJor to build raihvays to Albany, rather than spend the 
money necessary to develop Bunbury into a first-class port. {Commission 
fih Trotispori Ff^riUHes in Australia — Ports and Harbours. Buchanan, 
145-140.) 

(g) RAIL, ROAD AND AIR TRANSPORT. (") 

(i) Co-ordination. 

(a) General Principles. 

The Committee . recommends that the following general principles 
should apply to any scheme for effecting co-ordination:-— 

(a) Each transport agency provides a definite link in the chain of 
transportation. Each has limitations as to capacity, speed or 
convenience, and should, therefore, be relegated as far as practic- 
able to its own sphere. 

(b) The determination of the respective spheres of action should be 
made by some^ authority 'which can ensure that the operations 
of all are knit together into a systematic whole. 

(c) The co-ordinating authority should not be interested in one 
transport agency more than another. It must have an eye to 
the whole transportation system. 

(d) Each transport agency should be self-supporting; but if a ser- 
vice is necessary in the interests of the State, such as for develop- 
ment, then a definite policy of subsidy out of other resources 
should be laid down. 

(e) Co-ordination does not prohibit competition; but regulates the 
various services to prevent overlapping and consequent economic 
waste. 

(f) Co-ordination does not involve interference in the administra- 
tion of any transport agency. 

(g) All proposals for a new transport service or facility should he 
examined by the co-ordinating authority to determine — 

(i) Necessity for the new service; 

(ii) whether the proposed service is the most efficient means 
of providing the transport facility required, or provides 
a public convenience which cannot be supplied by exist- 
ing services; 

(iii) the possibility of the new service providing, either dir- 
ectly or indirectly, a return sufficient to cover interest, 
sinking fund, and operating expenses. 

(b) Co-ordinatio'n within a State. 

Co-ordination cannot be effscted solely by the passing of Acts and 
regulations containing -varions restrictions. 
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A suitable organization to meet the requirements of the respective 
States is necessary, together with adequate executive authority to carry 
out its duties effectively. 

The organization will vary with conditions in each State, but action 
along the following lines is suggested;— 

(a) All transport activities to be grouped under one Ministerial 
head, who will be responsible for the whole transportation policy. 

(b) The establishment of a co-ordinating authority which would be 
responsible for carrying out the transport policy approved by the 
Government. 

(e) The co-ordinating authority may take the form of one of the 
following : — 

Commissioner for Transport with Advisory Committee. 
Transport Board. 

Advisory Council representative of interests concerned. 

(c) Functions of the Co-ordinating Authority. 

The detailed functions of such an authority will also vary in each 
State, but generally all proposals affecting the provision of new transport 
facilities involving public expenditure or legislation should be reviewed 
by the authority, such as: — 

(a) Construction or extension of any railway line. 

(b) Closing of any existing railway line. 

(e) New developmental road construction programme. 

(d) Development of new harbours, and consideration of all maior 
harbour works which may affect other transport services and 
ports. 

This authority would also be responsible for the action necessary to 
effect the co-ordination of transport services, and the control of road 
motor services for transport of passengers and goods. 

(d) Cohmonwealth Co-ordination. 

The following are problems of an interstate or national character which 
indicate the necessity for a Commonwealth policy in dealing with them : — 

(a) Defence requirements, which embrace all transport activities, 

(b) Development of border railways and roads. 

(c) Interstate railway problems. 

(d) Unification of railway gauge. 

(e) Federal Aid Beads Agreement. 

. (f) Overseas and Interstate shipping. 

(g) Terminal facilities and charges affecting transport, 

(h) Co-operation with States in attacking common problems on a 
uniform basis. 

(i) A central transport authority to link up with Development and 
Migration Commission in dealing with transport policy in develo])- 
mental schemes. 

(j) Collection and distribution of latest data regarding overseas 
development in transport, and tryiP^ out of transport units und(‘r 
Australian conditions. 

(k) Co-ordination of air services, etc. 
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i lu» following’ suggestions liave been made to the Committee by respon- 
>ib]e. State otHcials, as to the type of a Commonwealth organisation required 
to deal with tlie foregoing' problems: — 

(a) llie Interstate Commission, as provided for in the Constitution. 

(b) An over-riding’ authority to deal with interstate railway problems. 

(e) Commonwealth control of all railways, 

(d) Federal Transportation Authority. 

(e) Australian Transport Council. 

h is clear that Irom this there is a necessity for some Federal authority 
tn deal with these problems, and it is a matter for further investigation 
ti.H ti) what w^ould be the most suitable Federal organisation, and what the 
functions and powers of any such body should be. 

d'ho Committee has been unable in the time available to do more than 
hr icily discuss these suggestions with certain heads of departments in each 
State; hut after considering the views expressed, recommends the follow- 
ing action towards securing the co-operation of the Commonwealth and 
States in dealing with this matter: — 

(i) The establishment of a Federal Transport Council, consisting of 
the State Ministers responsible for transport services, presided 
over by the Commonwealth Minister for Transport. 

(ii) The appointment of a Commonwealth Transportation Authority, 
such as a Commissioner or Director of Transport, under the 
Minister for Transport, who would be the executive authority 
responsible for carrying out the investigation of interstate trans- 
port problems and taking the executive action necessary to carry 
out the policy decided by the Transport Council. 

(iii) The appointment of such technical advisory committees as may be 
approved by the Transport Council from time to time and co- 
ordinated under the chairmanship of the Commonwealth Trans- 
portation Authority, to carry out the investigations required. 

The Committee is of the opinion that this action can only be regarded 
as a first step towards putting into effect a national transport policy, but 
considers that the necessity for some body such as suggested earlier in this 
paragraph, with sufficient statutory powers to give decisions in interstate 
transport problems, and ensure the carrying out of them, will occur. 
(Commonwealth Transport Committee: Report upon Co-ordination of 
Transport in Australia, 1929 — pp. 5-6.) 

(h) INDUSTRIAL ARBITRATION. 

(i) State Industrial Undertakings. 

(a) Access op Employees to Federal Court. 

In the Conciliation and Arbitration Act, 1904, section 4, the term 
‘industrial dispute” was defined as, inter alia, including disputes in rela- 
tion to employment upon State railways, or to employment in industries 
carried on by or under tlie control of the Commonwealth or a State, or 
any public authority constituted under the Commonwealth or a State. 

On the 17th December, 1906, it was held in the Railway Servants case 
(4 C.L.R. 488) that, State railways being a State instrumentality, the 
portion of the definition which Referred to State railways was nZ/ra vires. 
In 1911 and 1913 it was propt)sed that the Constitntm^^ altered 

so that the Commonwealth Court might be given power to fix wages and 
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liours of labour on State railways, but these proposals were rejected. In 
1918 in The Federal Ilumcipal and Shire Council Eni [dunenH y . C ov.nriUor-< 
and Citizens of 2[elhourne (26 G.I.R. 509) the principle of flu* Raiiiraji 
Servants case was affirmed. In 1920, in the Engine*' rs case (28 G.L.K. 
129), the decision was over-ruled, and the principle affirmed liiat all 
employees in State industries were within the jurisdiction of the Couru 
although not mentioned in the Act. It was said, however, in the Kngiuet'rs’ 
case that the Court would not exercise jurisdiction over persons engaged 
in. strictly governineiital functions, such as legislative, executive, and 
judicial functions, without which a constitutional State cannot be 
coneeivedd') 

Evidence was given before the Commission that in 1923 a resolution 
was passed at a Premiers^ Conference that State employees should be 
denied access to the Commonwealth Court, first by an amendment of the 
Conciliation and Arbitration AcC and afterwards by an amendment of 
the Constitution. Objection was taken, at the Premiers’ Conference, 
and by witnesses before the Commission, to the inclusion of State servants, 
on the ground that their inclusion was detrimental to State finances, that 
it made it impossible for a Treasurer to estimate his expenditure, and 
that it deprived the States of the power of controlling their own revenue. 
It was also argued that the inclusion of State servants, and in particular 
of railway servants, placed the organisation of State industries in the 
hands of a court which could not be so well acquainted with the details 
of these services as tidbunals appointed by the States themselves. Kvidenre 
was given, on the other hand, of the determination of great innnbcrs of 
unionists, principally members of the Australian Railways Union, and 
of the Australian Federated Union of Locomotive Engineel^s to resist this 
proposed exclusion, and of the members of these and other imions to obtain, 
if necessary, an amendment of the Constitution which would ensure to all 
State employees access to the Federal Court. It appears, however, that 
State employees in Western Australia and Queensland, and a consicierable 
section of State employees in South Australia, have not sought access to the 
Federal Court. The association which made the claim in the Teachers^ 
ccvse included teachers in each State. 

(b) State Laws. 

It was held by the High Court in Why brow’s ease (1910, 10 C.L.R. 260) 
that a Federal award, if inconsistent with a State law, is invalid, and 
that the test of inconsistency is whether both can be obeyed. In Clyde 
Engineering Comimny v. Cowbnrn (1926, 37 C.L.R. 466) this decision %vas 
overruled, and it was held that an award of the Federal Court once validly 
made, prevails over any inconsistent State law, and that the test of incon- 
sistency is whether the result of enforcing a State law would be to destroy 
or vary the adjustments of industrial relations established by the award 
with respect to the matters formerly in dispute. An award of the Federal 
Court is, therefore, a law of the Commonwealth within the meaning of 
section 109 of the Constitution, and must prevail over an inconsistent 
State law to the extent of the inconsistency. It follows that a law of a 
State affecting indnstrial relations may cease to be binding on those who 
are bonnd by a Federal award so soon as that award is issued, and in this 
way Acts dealing with employers and employees, or with apprentices, may 
be binding on some of the residents of a State, but not on others. 
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W itaesses before tlie Commission expressed the opinion that the effect 
of this decision was open to objection on either of two grounds, or on both. 
It gai’e to a Court an authority which should be exercised by Parliament, 
but which could not be controlled by Parliament except by the repeal or 
amendment of the Conciliation Arbitration Act. It added to the diffi- 
eiilty of the State Legislatures by rendering the validity of all State indus- 
trial la\?s uncertain in so far as they might affect persons bound by Federal 
awards, and prevented State Governments from giving' Parliamentary time 
to the consideration of useful reforms. It was said by Mr. Holman, K.C., 
that so long as State legislation on such subjects as apprenticeship or 
housing might be found inconsistent with some Federal award, made or to 
be made. Ministers 'would not set aside time for the consideration of 
measures dealing with these subjects. {Royal Conimissloyi on the Con sti- 
tuiwn, Ped&fh 11129, pp. 164-0.) 

(i) THE POST OFFICE. 

(a) Management. 

All that seems wrong with the Postal Department is want of what is 
knowui as business management, which is difficult to describe beyond say- 
ing that in well-managed concerns unnecessary work, especially corres- 
pondence, is avoided, simple methods are sought, and brains are kept cool 
and clear for important matters. 

Your Department cannot be run as a business eoneern pure and simple 
because the chief object of a business is to make a profit, but the Postal 
Department is required at small charge to give the greatest possible 
facilities to the community, to assist in its industry and development, and 
to be the friend of the people in their commercial, professional, and social 
relationships. For instance, one can send a telegram within a State 
2,800 miles (Eucla to Turkey Creek) for ninepence, and interstate 7,400 
miles (Cape York to Wyndham) for a shilling, also for a shilling a tele- 
gram can be sent fr-om Southern Tasmania by undersea cable as well as 
land lines to North Queensland. There is nothing approaching it in the 
world. 

Each branch should not necessarily be profitable. Many businesses have 
non-payabie branches, and which for reasons of policy are not expected to 
pay; but the Department as a whole should at least pay its way. 

The first requirement of your Department is organisation, which has 
been well defined as — 

(1) Devolution of responsibility. 

(2) Eeasonable specialisation. 

(Jl) Direct co-operation between officers whose work is associated. 

You have good talent in all grades in the Department, only needing a 
lead and opportunity for development ; hitherto the training has been secre- 
tarial rather than managerial-- vastly different things. 

But in one thing, anyhow, there has been no waste — salaries to better- 
class men. These are not only small but mean. In the higher grades they 
are lower than they were for|f years ago, and the work is not comparable. 
But the lower grades are uanally well paid. 

The present States cannot be satisfactorily worked and should be divided 
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^‘Deputy Postmaster-General” is a misleading title, and causes confusion 
in the public mind. It should be altered to District Alaiiager, as he con- 
trols more than, postal matters. 

Changing his title is not suggested to reduce his status aiid impurtancc; 
on the contrary, these should be largely increased, and, anyhow, under 
present cramping conditions the title is an empty one. ih’ofessioiial 
officers would be under the Alanager for disciplinary puri)uses Ubere must 
be a Head), but should be in close and direct touch ^vith their i>rofessional 
or technical chief by correspondence or otherwise for professional direction 
and assistance. 

(b) DecetttraKsation. 

Much greater powers and responsibilities should be given District Mana- 
gers; tlis need for decentralisation is imperative. 

Central Office should be reduced to most modest dimensions' — about one- 
third the present number — and should consist of only experts and their 
stenographers. The great work of the Department should be in the districts 
where services are in operation. 

•::* -x- -x- 


(c) A General Manager. 

After careful thought and patient investigatiou I reconnneiid as the best 
means towards a solution of your difficulties that a General Aiunager be 
appointed in charge of the whole Department — one who will instil business 
methods, encourage the officers to co-operative and exchange ideas, and 
who will patiently and sympathetically tackle the matter as an evolutionist 
rather than a revolutionist. It is bettei% if possible, to appoint someone in 
the Service — you have some excellent men — for there is always a risk in 
importations. A new man coining in might become impatient with the 
state of affairs existing, and instead of working the thing out by develop- 
ing the material on hand, might surround himself with an imported staff 
who in their zeal for reform might set the place by the ears for a year 
or two. 

But it is no use appointing a General Alanager unless you give him 
necessary and definite powers and resx>onsibilities — matters of ]K>licy only 
devolving upon the Minister. At present small matters, such as location, 
change of site, or removal of occupants of small offices, have to be settled 
by the Minister, who is worried by Alembers of Parliament, who surely do 
not want the responsibility of it, but who are egged on by constituents and 
local bodies. There are numberless instances in which Members of Parlia- 
ment are imported into such matters. Take specific instances'— 

(a) Transfer of a certain post office from railway town to a township : 
A Member of Parliament was importuned to sui-)port the change; 
but the postal officials, who, if anything, would lean towards 
the Member of PaA'liament, reported against it, probably because 
of the person to whom it was going. But a few months afterwards 
the Inspector himself reopened the question, and recommended 
the transfer to a suitable place, ^hen petitions and counter- 
petitions rained in until after over two years ot correspondence; 
comprising 165 foolscap, sheets, the Department desi>aired, and 
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IhebC iivv Hot singular or extreme instanees, and you will understand 
ulud trouble and anno5^ance they cause, and how they retard legitimate 
business. A General Manager would settle a matter of that kind at once, 
and t]u‘ wliole. thing \rould run smoothly within a month, but in a small 
cfunin unity when such a disi^ute arises time is available for its encourage- 
nient and deveiopmont. 

(d) Control of Staff. 

Tiieii tiie General Manager must have full control of staff, and the 
ixnvers now vested in the Public Service Commissioner should be trans- 
ferred to him. This would naturally be a difficult proposition for the 
Public Service Commissioner and his officers to accept, because out of 
Goveriimeiit servants 30,000 are in the Postal Department, but con- 
tinuance of the present arrangement is not compatible with efficiency 
ill any Dep)artment subjected to the test of profit and loss. An enormous 
amount of w'ork is duplicated, .records being kept in yonr Department 
similar to those in the Public Service Commissioner’s, and the indefensible 
system is followed of the person with the power of appointing having no 
responsibility for the efficiency of the service rendered by the appointee. 
For instance, a Telephone Manager in a capital city, although with a 
good record in a different branch, was quite evidently over-weighted from 
tlie start, and during the years he held the position he was subjected to 
various inquiries, none of which reported satisfactorily. He has been 
demoted to charge of a post office, but would you believe that not only ■ 
during the years when his service was unsatisfactory did he receive regular 
increments of salary, but in the Estimates just passed by Parliament, 
framed after it was known that he was not suitable, he is actually named 
for an increase of salary! The excuse made to this is that a man down 
on the Estimates for an increment does not necessarily get it, but that 
seems a poor argument, because a man whose increase is passed by Par- 
liament should get it; consideration should be final before it reaches that 
stage. The excuse for this from the Public Service Commissioner is that 
he cannot act against a public servant until the delinquent is charged 
by the Head of his Department, and that he cannot he both judge and 
prosecutor; but the Head of any successful business has to be both judge 
and prosecutor if necessary in the cause of efficiency, and this is the 
strongest argument I have in favour of investing control of staff in the 
man responsible for that staff’s efficiency. 

Wages and conditions of employment are now settled for most services 
by the Arbitration Court, and this system is extending, so that there 
is not nearly the work and responsibility in connection with staff matters 
that there used to be, and to secure continnity of practice and expert 
knowledge sufficient officers could be taken over from the Public Service 
Commissioner to carry out this work. 

Above all things your men must be encouraged to think for themselves, 
even when they make mistakes— as active men naturally will. As Elbert 
Hubbard puts it, ^^The World^reserves its big prizes for but one thing, and 
that is, initiative; in othef words, doing the fight thing without being 
told.” (The Business Ma7iagement of ihe Post Pffi^ Anderson, 1914, 
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(j) STATE UNDERTAKINGS. 

(i) Slate Timber Yards. 

Eeference was made by the manager in his evidence to the necessity, 
in his opinion, for the Undertaking to procure supplies of hard^vood and 
pine direct from the land, without having to buy through the niMdlemain 
He stated: — 

^'To-day there is a monopoly for the hardwood in this country. I 
depend upon my biggest competitors for supplies of hardwood, and 
because Oregon has gone to such a price the builders to-day are using- 
hardwood . . . and I have to get my supplies through the man who 
holds the monopoly. 

'^^The people you sell to, can they buy at the same price ^ No, we 
get a wholesale rate, but I buy it from those I am competing against. 
I get a sure margin, but it is very small ... I put a proposition to the 
Minister some little time back for the hardwood mill on the Nam- 
bucca Eiver. I pointed out that it would be a minimum saving of 
2s. per 100 feet. The Minister, of course, had to refer me to Mr. 
Ashford, the Minister for Lands. The matter was not dealt with 
for some weeks. In the meantime the vendors kept asking me if I 
intended taking it up. There was a ship included in the offer, and 
an unlimited area of land for sui}plies. I worked the whole thing 
out thoroughly, and was well satisfied that it -would have saved the 
Undertaking at least 2s. per 100 feet, or a saving of £S,000 per annum, 
... I lost the proposition. 

. . Then again a pine proposition ; I have fought very hard for 
an area of land to cut pine. I put the whole proposition before the 
Minister. The royalty was 3s. then. The Forestry Department raised 
the royalty to 3s. 6d., but I wanted a minimum rate, being a Govern- 
ment Undertaking. They would not grant it. They eventually offered 
me a small area of land to cut 600,000 feet of pine, but I was not to 
cut more than 200,000 feet per annum. I cut 130,000 feet a week, 
and I have got thousands of orders held up for the railways. I had 
to turn the offer down as useless. I buy pine from everybody. I have 
to buy through the middleman, and cannot get the pine from the 
land, although I represent a Government Undertaking.’^ 

Whether or not the middleman here referred to are to be eliminated 
to the benefit of the State Industrial Undertaking is a matter of policy 
for the Government; it is sufficient for me — regarding the matter as a 
business proposition^ — to say that to get right down on to the primary 
source of supply of material is a natural corollary to the development of 
such a business as the State Timber Yard and Toincry Works to the size 
and importance it has now attained. 

The manager asks generally for greater freedom in the matter of trading 
purchases, and in respect to the appointment, dismissal, and remuneration 
of his clercial assistants and foremen. 

It is an axiom, which scarcely needs expression, amongst traders that 
successful business is as much a matter of good buying as of good sales- 
manship; and it is one which is particularly applicable to such an under- 
taking as that of the State Timber Yard. G"ood buying, as a general rule, 
can only be done when one can meet one’s competitors as freely and 
untrammelled as themselves in the manner and custom of the particular 

Mr.c.f lovotia KiiaiYiofia i*eeo£!‘nise this to the full by giving 
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;lu'ir (lepartnic.'iit managers free buying powers, reference being made 
<aily it>r special and unusual financial requirements. Tbe department 
managr-r is expe(Ued to make liis branch pay; and possessing the confidence 
ni the proprietor, board of directors, or general manager of the business 
to his knowledge, (*apacity and skill, he is usually placed fully on his 
.iwn r(\s])onsil.>ilit.v to make success, keeping wuthin the general policy and 
linaneial limits of the concern. 

.Mr. M’hail states in evidence: — 

‘i am supposed to call for tenders . . . when I propose purchasing 
any timber from America — cargoes of Oregon. Sometimes I am re- 
quiring limber very quickly, or one of the agents comes in and oifers 
nio a tairgm at a certain price subject to immediate acceptance, and 
I have to detndo straight away whether I will take it or leave it, or 
lose tiH‘ ofier. That has been the case frequently, especially when 
the markets are rising.” 

it is <d)viously not always possible for the manager to get in touch 
with the klinister; and in such eases, relying upon the knowledge of 
his requirements and of the market, he has frequently closed on a trans- 
at'tion which is beyond the scope of his authority. While men holding 
l>ositions of management and of responsibility at times require to be 
.-troug enough to overstep regulation and authority w'hen their exper- 
itau'cd cominon-senae points to the necessity, and to he prepared to face 
the (*ouse<puuiees if things go wrong, it is not desirable that a manager 
should hav(‘ to continually and consistently work beyond authorised 
arrangements. Such practice tends to demoralisation and inefficiency; 
some extension of their powers is, therefore, requisite. 

1Tie manager sliould be authorised to purchase timber and material for 
manufa<*turing and trading purposes within the ordinary scope of the 
business to an extent necessary to meet the average sales and maintain 
tlie average stock; any extension of the business into other lines and 
any extension of the premises and plant to be matters for specific author- 
ity of the ]\(,inister. 

A return should be prepared and furnished to the Minister monthly, 
showing: — 

(1) Sales for the month compared with corresponding ^nonth of 
previous year, and total sales for the current year compared with 
total sales for corresponding period of previous year. 

('2) Summary of commitments entered into during month, with total 
of outstanding commitments, including items ordered or con- 
tracted for, not yet supplied. 

(d) Classified statement of expenses for month compared with those 
for corresponding period of previous year; with total for year 
to date compared with total of corresponding i^eriod. 

(4) A statement of the financial position— giving assets and liabili- 
ties, with an estimate of stock. 

(5) A financial forecast for the ensuing month, giving estimates of 
principal items, leading to an estimated bank balance at the end 
of the month. 

Thus the manager would be in a position to conduct the business 
untrammelled by rules and regulations from which his competitor is 
free, while the Minister would he in a position similar to that of the 
directorate of a private tradifig company in being kept fully advised of the 
course of the business. 
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The preparation of such returns as indicated abo¥e would not involve 
anything beyond the capacity or time that the present office staif ecnild 
give to it; and the returns should be forwarded to the AiinisU'r thruugh 
the ITiider-Secretary and the Chief Accountant. (New Sonfh Wuks r'uuilr 
Service Boyal Commission, PulUc Works Department, Allarrk 1010, pp. 
62-63.) 


(it) Lands Department. 

Admikistration by CoMnissiox.t’i 

AYliile my report upon the Lands Department has been made froiii the 
standpoint of Ministerial control as at present exists, I have formed tlie 
opinion that it would be very much in the public interest for the adminis- 
tration of this department to be vested in a permanent Commission, pre- 
ferably of three members, because of the importance of the issues and 
responsibilities involved in arranging for and (controliing the aliena- 
tion and occupation of the lands of the State. 

I do not pretend to possess a profound knowledge of the intricate 
technicalities of the land laws; but I have been impressed with the evi- 
dence tendered by a number of witnesses, both in the country and in the 
city, who have demonstrated that stability and continuity of policy can- 
not be secured under the present form of Ministerial administration. 

The work of the department has been considerably increased bc'cause 
of the frequent amendments of the law under which so many different 
tenures have been created. Mr. James Ashton, M.L.C., a former Minis- 
ter for Lands, who has had, in addition, somewhat exceptional experience 
of close contact with land matters, stated (Q.6089) that: — 

.... there is not the slightest doubt that the almost indeffnite muiti- 
plication of tenures has enormously added to the complexity and 
cost of administration of the Lands Department, and that in my 
opinion is an additional reason why a commission should have con- 
trol of the Lands Department. We have had ten Land Ministers 
in twenty years. Every Minister who goes into the Lands Depart- 
ment regards it as a sort of solemn, religious obligation to bring in 
a new Land Bill. It is not asked for by Parliament, and is prob- 
ably due to the fact that he has criticised his predecessors in office, 
and pointed out that there ought to be certain changes, and as soon 
as he gets into office he regards it as his bounclen duty to ineorporate 
his expressed views in an Act of Parliament. 

Mr. Ashton admitted that while Minister he himself introduced an 
Amending Bill. 

Mr. Keating, an officer of matured knowledge and lengthy experience 
in very important positions in the Departmental service, states: — 

If we could wipe that code (The Crown Lands Act) out of exist- 
ence and put a simple code in, we might economise our administra- 
tion tremendously. It is a most complicated code. 

Mr. Ashton (Q. 6087) emphatically contended for- 

placing the Lands Department under a Oommission, subject to certain 
powers in regard to matters of policy being reserved for the Minister 
.... iSuch a change wonld conduce to greater efficiency of working. 
The Lands Department deals every daV with matters that intimately 

(^) See chap. XI. 
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me interests of the primary and fundamental industries of the 
r«iluny. It.- administration calls for not only competent men/ but men 
v/jM <nai dev<.ne their unremitting, unbroken attention to the work 
id the Dc^partraent. The present system of Ministerial control I 
ri/ek line.- not }>eget that; 

Mr. A'iitim poijited out that he was Minister for Lands from 1904 
• ^ hut iliai ill the five years preceding his accession to office there 

.hid Ik'ou iMur Ministers, one of whom was in office for little over three 
\i ars. titr nineteen months, and two for two months each. 

1 1 mu>r lake a considerable time for a Minister new to office to pick 
up trie a<hniiiistrative threads of his Department, with the present system 
> f ALinistt-riu] eontroL It means that no matter how brilliant an adminis- 
iratHr la* may be, or no matter how intimate his knowledge of the land 
laws, a eliangt^ of Government, or even a reshuffle of portfolios may require 
hh retirement from office and the appointment of a successor who, per- 
haps. has To begin a period of apprenticeship to administrative work. Ko 
i)rivate business could he eondncted satisfactorily with such precarious 
Tenure oi its chief executive head. 

Then, again, the Minister has to attend Parliament, which in normal 
times sits for more than half the year. He has the work of his con- 
stituency to attend to, and generally speaking is an exceptionally busy man. 
Mr. Ashton referred to the late sittings and all-night sittings of Parlia- 
inenr, and asked pertinently:-— 

flow would a board of directors regard a general manager if two 
or three nights a week he was known to sit up all night, with the 
result that he spent such part of the following day in his office as he 
could spare from sleep feeling like a boiled owl? 

I have no desire to speak disparagingly of any of the many Ministers 
who have administered the Lands Department, but it might be pointed 
out without offence that such Ministers are not chosen because of their 
outstanding qualifications to administer the Department but chiefly from 
their standing in the particular party that happens to be in power and 
their personality in the party polities of the country. 

A commission, on the other hand, would be freed from all suggestions 
of political bias; continuity and uniformity of practice and procedure 
would be ensured; and public confidence would be secured by the know- 
ledge that land administration was no longer the shuttlecock of party 
politics. 

As far as I can ascertain political agreement seems to have been reached 
in respect to the broad features of land settlement, and it is improbable 
that any very serious alteration will hereafter be made in the control 
and disposal of Crown lands. A Board of Commissioners would ensure 
a continuity of administration that is, and must be, lacking under the 
present system of Ministerial control. 

Mr. Ashton later stated: — ^ 

I am strongly inclined to think that the work of the Commission 
would be so ordered as to take in the present work of the Land Appeal 
Court. 

There is much in this view, though I am of opinion that an independent 
Land Appeal Court should ixercise the functions of review and decision 
free from departmental influence, whether Ministerial or Commission. 
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But witli respect to tlie existing* Western Land Board, should the Lands 
Department be placed under the control of a Commission it might then 
be a matter for serious consideration whether the western lands should 
be re-absorbed into the Department, to be dealt with in the general admin- 
istration. 

Several witnesses argued against any change from Ministerial control, 
but with the knowledge I have gained of the methods of working of the 
Lands Department I have deliberately formed the opinion that its opera- 
tions should be administered by a Commission of a permanent character, 
composed of men specially selected because of the possession of high i>er- 
sonal qualities and particular qualifications gained by continuous and 
broad experience in connection with land matters. Such a Commission 
should be untrammelled by political environment, and ita administration 
could be at once economical, efficient and sympathetic. 

So far, however, as the powers and duties of the Public Service Board 
extend to the Department at present, in connection with staffs and the 
supervision requisite to secure and maintain efficiency and economy in 
internal administration no change should be made. The Department 
would still remain a part of the Public Service in all these respects. {New 
South Wales Fuhlic Service Royal Commismon, Lands Department, 
Allard, 1918, pp, LII-LIV,) 

(iii) Gas and Electricity. 

(a) Begulation of Prices, Dividends, etc. 

Gas and Electricity Act, 1935. 

This Bill was prepared with the object primarily of repealing the Gas 
and Electricity Act, 1932, and of reverting to the principles on which 
charges for gas and electric current were regulated prior to the passing 
of that Act. Opportunity was, however, taken to introduce a number of 
new provisions relating to the supply of electricity, the principal of which 
was a provision for regulating, controlling and co-ordinating electrical 
development throughout the State. For some years provision of this sort 
had been felt to be necessary in the interests of efficiency and economy 
to enable electricity supply to be regulated and developed under some form 
of control, such as had been set up in other places. After considering the 
methods of regulation which had been adopted in other States of the 
Commonwealth, in Great Britain, and in other countries, it was thought 
to be more convenient, in the circumstances existing in this State, to 
adopt the method recommended by a committee, representative of all 
interests engaged in the electrical industry and of Government Depart- 
ments and others, which was appointed by the Premier in 1933 to examine 
and report on the manufacture, sale and use of electrical materials and 
appliances and other matters relating to the electrical industry. The recoiii" 

mendation of that committee was as follows:— ■ 

1. That the Government be advised to take immediate steps for 
the establishment of some permanent co-ordinating organisation for 
the electrical industry. 

2. That the suggested organisation— 

(a) take the form of an ^'Electrfcity .^Advisory Committee/-: 

(b) be attached to the Local Government Department; 
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(c) consist of honorary members chosen for their known capacity 
and breadth of outlook, the majority having both general 
and speciiic knowledge regarding the generation, supply and 
use of electricity, and a chairman appointed by the Governor. 

(d) have as many fully representative sub-committees as the 
industry may require to handle technical matters, as for 
example — 

(i) sub-committee on finance and statistics; 

(ii) sub-committee on generation, transmission ana 
supply; 

(iii) sub-committee on standards; 

(iv) sub-committee on testing, etc., etc. 

The Committee expressed itself as definitely opposed to the creation of 
any statutory body in the nature of an Electricity Commission, and stated 
that it was an essential feature of the recommendations that the proposed 
committee should be and remain an advisory body and one which should 
fiinetion without remuneration to its members. 

The Committee further recommended that the Advisory Committee 
should number seven and a chairman, but it was decided, in order to make 
the body fully representative, that the numbei‘, including the chairman, 
should be thirteen. 

Following on other recommendations of the Committee, provision was 
made in the Bill to enable the sale or hire, advertisement for sale or hire 
of any class, description or type of wire, cable, appliance, fitting, meter, 
insulator, apparatus or material intended or designed for use in or for 
the purpose of, or for connection to any electrical installation to be pro- 
liibited until such class, description or type of wire, etc., had been approved 
by the prescribed authority. Also for the making of ordinances relating 
to the examination, testing, approval and stamping or labelling of electric 
wires, appliances, etc., and other important aspects of electrical supply. 
* a- * * * 

The Bill was introduced into the Legislative Assembly on 6th March, 
and was, on 21st March, 193^, read for the third time and forwarded 
to the Legislative Council for concurrence. On 11th April, 1935, it was 
agreed to by the Legislative Council with certain amendments. The Bill 
was assented to by His Excellency the Governor on 11th April, 1935. 

* . -Sf * . , 

The provisions of the Act are briefly as follows: — 

The Act repeals the Gas and Electricity Act, 1932, and abolishes 
the ofiSlce of Commissioner for Gas and Electricity constituted there- 
under. Other provisions of the Act may be conveniently grouped into: 

(1) Gas provisions. 

(2) Electricity provisions: 

(a) General; 

(b) Constitution of Sydney County District and Sydney 
County Council. 

(3) Kevision of charges made for electricity by the Electric Light 
and Power Supply Corporation Ltd. 

(4) Kei)eal of Elect;^cal Contractors and Electricians Licensing 
Act, 1924-1928’’ and the making of provision for licensing in 
the Local Government Act. 
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(5) EBiergeiicy |)ro visions. 

(6) Amendment of Sydney Corporation Act, to pro- 

vide for inquiry before dismissal of certain officers. 

(^) Amendment of Local Government Act, 1919 (layiiig of infor- 
mations ill prosecutions). 

(b) Gas Provisions. 

The Act provides for — 

1. The constitution of Boards cippointed from time to time l>y tl;':- 
Governor wliicli will sit when required. The Boards will exerci-f 
several functions but their principal duty will be the deterraiuat ion 
of a standard price for gas. 

2. Limitations of dividends of gas companies to £6 per centum on 
ordinary and £5 10s. per centum on preference paid-Lii>. or issued as 
I>aid-up, capital. Sliould a gas company other than the four companioN 
specified in the Act (The Australian Gas Light Company, the Xorth 
Shore Gas Company Limited, the City of Xeweastle Gas and Goko 
Company (Limited), and the Manly Gas Company Limited), he 
unable to obtain share capital at par, the standard rates of dividt'm.l 
on such capital may, with the approval of the Minister and upnn 
recommendation by a hoard, be increased and such increased rate^ 

be the standard rates of dividend on such capital. 

0. The limitation of amounts which may be set aside* for deprs-eia.- 
tion and special purposes and the prohibition of any aeeounis 
those authorised by the Act. Where the average price per gu- unii 
by a gas company for all gas sold by it during any year shall 
been six one-thousandths of a penny or more below tlu* a\’i‘raut' 
standard price per gas unit (determined as prescribed by the A?** u 
applicable to that company the directors of the company may, .cat 
of the profits, set apart such amount as they think fit by wa\- of a 
general reserve. 

4. Conditions governing the issue of shares after the eoinmeiiecmosir 
of the Act in the Australian Gas Light Company, the Xortli Sia.jrr 
Gas Company Limited, the City of Newcastle Gas and Coke CoinpaJiy 
(Limited), and the Manly Gas Company Limited. 

5. The publication of annual statements of ae(H)mits by gas cuu- 
panics (other than local authorities), and, at the* rtHpiest of tic* 
Minister, the auditing or inspection of a gas company's accounts by 
the Auditor-General. The Minister may appoint a person who hob!- 
certain prescribed qualifications to audit or inspect the accounts of 
a gas company and report to him thereupon. 

6. Power to raise additional capital, loan money and to eonsoii<iatc 
and divide share capital of gas companies (other than local authorities). 

1. That the Governor may appoint gas examiners who may test tin* 
gas supply and report to the Minister. Standards of heating, power, 
purity and pressure of gas are fixed and penalties are provided for 
default. Penalties are also prescribed for injuring or interfering 
with meters, and for fraudulently ahstraeting, wasting or diverting 
gas, etc. An officer or servant of the company may, at a reason- 
able hour, enter premises to which gas if or has been supplied and 
make inspections of and test any apparatus therein installed. 
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Anwndmeiit of the private Act of tlie Australian Gas Light 
Uoiiipany ro enable the company to trade and dispose of residual pro- 
diKUs, ntaiiufaeture and repair meters, apidiaiiees, etc., and to build 

iirqiiirt' ships and vessels for the carriage of coal and other material 
reqoirt*d by the company. Provision has been made for protective 
measures against the possibility of subsidiary undertakings making 
unfair charges against the main undertaking of the company. 

(c) Eleotricity Provisions. 

The Act provides for — 

L Amcmlment of the Local Government Act, 1919, by the insertion 
of a new Division, 2a, in Part XXIII of that Act, enabling the 
(Juvcrnor to prescribe any class, description, or type of electrical wire, 
cable, appliance, fitting, meter insulator, apparatus or material which 
shall not bo sold unless approved by an authority to be prescribed. 
Tliese provisions apply to the wLole of the State. The new division 
makes provision for penalties for unlawfully injuring works with 
intent to cut off supply, for removing or breaking electric lines or 
tampering with meters, etc. The Council or person supplying elec- 
tricity is entitled to discontinue supply for an offence or for indebted- 
ness. Any apparatus or fitting placed in or upon a building for the 
purpose of supplying electricity shall not be taken in execution under 
any process of a court of law or equity. This is not to affect execu- 
tion lawfully issued against the Council or person supplying electricity, 

2. The establishment of an Electricity Advisory Committee of a 
representative character consisting of thirteen persons. The Com- 
mittee will report to the Minister on any matter relating to the 
generation, transmission, supply or use of electricity and the advis- 
ability of amending the law in regard thereto. It will devise schemes 
for the co-ordination of the supply of electricity throughout the State 
and will furnish such information concerning finance, statistics, stan- 
dards and testing in relation to electricity as the Minister may require, 
and will also carry out such functions of an advisory character as 
may be prescribed. 

3. Power to make Ordinances as to the examination, testing, 
approval and stamping or labelling of types, descriptions and classes 
of wires, cables, appliances, etc., the fees to be charged therefor and 
the methods to be adopted; the form and basis of charging for elec- 
tricity ; the methods to be adopted in fixing such charges and prescrib- 
ing times for revising such charges; the prohibition of interference 
by unauthorised persons with electric wires, cables, etc.; the right of 
the supplying body to refuse to supply where conditions exist which 
may be dangerous to life, health or property; the periodical inspection 
of wdres, cables and other fittings; the safety of persons employed in 
or about electric generating stations or in installing electric wires, 
etc.; the i>rescription of voltage standard to be maintained at con- 
sumers’ terminals. 

4. Amendment of the Local Government Act so that the approval 
of the Governor will in future be required for the extension by a 
Conncil into another area of its gas or electricity undertaking. The 
Governor’s approval wili also be required before a Council can agree 
to supply gas or eleetitcity in bulk to another Council or to take gas 
or electricity in bulk from another Council or any other person or 
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authority. Agreements of this nature entered into after the com- 
mencement of this Act will not be binding on either party nor have 
any effect unless the Governor’s approval is signified on the agree- 
ment. 

5. An amendment of the Local Government Act, 1919, so that no 
person or council shall construct or establish an electricity generating 
station or instal an additional main generating unit or construct or 
extend a main transmission line without first obtaining the Governor’s 
approval and eomplying with any conditions or stipulations specified 
in his consent. 

(d) Revision of Charges for Electricity by the Electric Light and 
Power Supply Corporation Limited. 

The Act provides for the constitution of a Committee of five persons 
appointed by the Councils of the Municipalities of Balmain, IsTewtown, 
Leichhardt, Petersham and Ashfield, that is to say, the area supplied by 
the Electric Light and Power Supply Corporation Limited with electricity, 
for the purpose of revising charges made for electricity supplied by that 
company in any year, by agreement with the company. Arbitration is 
provided for in case of failure to agree. (Neiv South Wales Local Govern- 
ment Beport, 1935 — pp. 4-6.) 

(iv) Electricity: Sydney County Council. 

The Gas and Electricity Act provides for the establishment of a Sydney 
County District and Sydney County Council for the purposes of carrying- 
on the powers and duties previously carried on by the Municipal Council 
of Sydney with regard to the supply of electricity. The City of Sydney 
and thirty-two suburban areas in which the City Council gave supply 
direct to consumers have been constituted a County District within the 
meaning of the Local Government Act, under the name of the Sydney 
County District. The Sydney County Council is to consist of five mem- 
bers elected by aldermen and/or councillors of the areas referred to and 
any other areas which may be added to the County District in the future, 
and the powers of the City Council under the Municipal Council of Sydney 
Electric Lighting Act, 1896-1928, together with the assets and liabilities 
of the Electricity Department, are to be transferred to the Sydney County 
Council upon a day to be appointed by tbe Governor and notified by 
proclamation pnblished in the Government Gazette. Details will be 
determined by a joint committee on which the City Council and County 
Council will be represented. O 

Although the Sydney County Council is a County Council within the 
meaning of the Local Government Act, 1919, there have been some impor- 
tant departures in principle from the usual County Council provisions. 
The most important of these is the adoption of the ^^General Manager” 
plan, in which an endeavour has been made to separate policy and manage- 
ment. 

Broadly speaking, the Act confers on the Council power to deal witli 
matters of policy, referred to in the Act as reserved functions. These 
functions relate to such matters as the making of a rate; fixing of charges 
and fees ; borrowing and voting of moneys ; acquisition and disposal of 
real and personal property; acceptance of tenders; x)roposa]s for ordin- 
ances; awards or industrial agreements und^rthe Arbitration Act, 1912; 
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iiiid any iis to the payment to any servant of any salary or wage 

at a rate in e-xeess of the rate feed by award or industrial agreement; 
appoint rni*i!t, snspension or termination of the employment of the General 
Munaiuo', I’liioi Liigineer and Secretary, and the granting of any gratuity 
io any .■‘(•rvaiu uixai the termination of his employment; agreements 
rolatiiig to tin* supply ot electricity in bulk to another authority supplying 
elooiri(*ity ; oxtmision of the CounciFs operations into other areas;, con- 
tinuanot/ tht* >ale or hire of electrical fittings and appliances; estab- 
iishnaoH of now generating stations, or construction of additional main 
grutuxnirtg units, or main transmission lines; conditions respecting any 
^ hiking finul ur iriveslments; the inclusion of any new area or part in 
tile Svilney (founty .District. With the exception of the power to borrow 
or Tu make a rate, the Council may delegate any of these reserved func- 
tions tt> the Gemn’al IManager, but the Governor's approval is necessary 
f».u* Mieli delegation. 

I'lic general manager, in addition to exercising any delegated reserved 
fnnetion, exercises all the powers of the Council other than the reserved 
ftmetiims, and lias explicitly conferred on him the power of appointment, 
<uspen>.ion and termination of the employment of the servants of the 
(‘oumdl (with tlie exception of the Chief Engineer and Secretary, who 
are appointed l\v the Council). The control of the conditions of employ- 
ment of tin* servants of the Council (subject to any industrial awards or 
agrtHunents) and stafi questions are in the General Manager's hands. Siib- 
jt‘ct tit the j provisions of any Ordinance made in relation thereto, the 
General .Manag(u‘ may call for and accept tenders for contracts not ex- 
('e(‘dhig an (:‘stiinated expenditure of £1,000, where such amount is within 
the limit of expenditure' authorised by the Council. 

The Act <*ontains provisions for the co-ordination of the functions of 
tile O^nmeii and of the General Manager. It provides that the General 
Manager shall afiord the Council, or the Chairman of the Council, infor- 
mation and advice, and shall, when required by the Council, submit plans 
and specifications for the execution of any particular works. The General 
Manager has the right to attend meetings of the Council and take part 
in the discussion as though he were a Councillor (but he is not entitled 
to vote on any question which is to be decided). Upon him is cast the duty 
of preparing the CounciFs annual estimates, and where any objection is 
raised by the General Manager to a proposed amendment of the estimates, 
the Council is bound to consider such objection before passing the amend- 
ment. Further, with reference to the nnreserved functions, the Council 
may, at a specdal meeting by resolution voted .for by three or more Coun- 
cillors, require a specific matter to be carried out by the General Manager. 
This })ower cannot be exercised in relation to matters generally, and it is 
ex]>resslY made not to apply to staff matters. 

Althougli, as stated, these provisions depart from, the usual procedure 
in Xew South Wales in relation to County Councils, there is every indica- 
titm that the provisions of the Act will justify themselves. (New South 
Wales Local (Jorernmen-t DepaHment E — p. G.) 
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